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THAT  a  lar^e?  surface  of  heathrlad  mountain  and  moorland, 
intersected  by  hrawlin*^  streams  and  unnavigable  rivers, 
chequered  bere  and  there  with  broad  lochs  and  solitary  tarns, 
and  under  the  influence  of  a  elimate  such  as  to  preclude  the 
prissibiUty  of  the  land  being  brought  into  cultivation  by  any 
outlay  of  capital,  should  contribute  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
wealth  and  wellbcing  of  the  country  on  which  it  is  found 
mapped,  may  be  considered  a  somewhat  startling  proposition* 

If,  indeed,  those  mountain-ranges  were  rich  in  mineral  product 
— in  coal  J  in  iron— if  those  angry  torrents,  boring  and  grinding 
ibrir  passage  tlirough  tlie  aariferous  roek,  carried  down  with 
liiciJi  tlie  precious  grain  to  gild  the  sandbank  of  the  rivers  to 
which  they  are  tributary — the  value  of  such  possessions  would  be 
upparentj  and  the  inhabitants  of  sacii  a  region  would  have  other 
Ui's  liesidc  that  dear  one  of  home  and  fatherland  to  bind  them  to 
tlie  soil.  But  no  such  sources  of  wealth  are  known  to  exist 
there,  or  they  remain  yet  to  be  explored.  At  the  present  day, 
*tliD  busy  hum  of  men*  disturbs  not  the  stillness  of  those  broad 
«tfutbs ;  the  sound  of  the  forge-hammer  is  unheard  in  those 
remote  carries  ;  no  tall  chimneys  are  there  to  poison  the  air  and 
mar  the  wild  beauty  of  the  romantic  scenery  ;  nor  is  it  on  record 
that  any  observant  angler  has  laid  aside  his  fishing- gear  to  sift 
golf!*dn3t  in  the  river's  deposit. 

But  this  extensive  tract  of  waste  upland— which  up  to  a  recent 
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period  yielded  little  or  no  return  to  its  possessors,  and  is  left 
even  now  in  all  its  primitive  wildness — has  been  discovered  to 
bear  a  bounteous,  rent-paying  product — an  unthought-of  harvest 
— ^to  be  gathered  in  the  purple  heather  of  its  pictoresqae  hill- 
side: not,  indeed,  without  *  sweat  of  brow,'  but  self-imposed 
and  pleasant  withal  is  the  toil  to  the  labourer  as  the  result  is 
remunerative  and  without  outgoings  of  any  kind  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land. 

Some  future  Macanlay,  perhaps,  when  tracing,  literally  ^  ab 
090,'  the  growth  of  modem  civilisation  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, will  take  occasion,  in  a  long  exordium,  to  moralise  on  the 
great  results  produced  by  small  causes,  by  way  of  preparing  his 
readers  and  excusing  himself  for  the  introduction  of  so  insigni- 
ficant a  subject  as  a  wild  game-bird  in  the  serious  page  of 
history.  He  may  suggest  that  he  is  not  altogether  without  pre- 
cedent, and  will  advert  briefly  to  the  services  rendered  by  another 
bird  (too  often  thoughtlessly  made  game  of)  in  saving  a  certain 
Capitol,  before  he  records  the  indirect  influence  exercised  by  the 
grouse  on  its  native  land.  He  may  deem  such  honourable  men- 
tion of  the  bird  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  historian ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  a  fact  &at  the  parcelling  off  the  moor  and  mountain 
into  grause-shootiTws  has  been  productive  of  a  most  beneficial 
eflect  in  many  diflerent  ways  on  the  country.  Besides  increasing 
largely  the  incomes  of  the  proprietors,  the  sojourn  of  the  wealthy 
tenant  from  the  South,  and  the  consequent  spreading  of  much 
money  over  wide  and  poor  districts,  has  added  to  the  material 
comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people ;  while  the  introduction  at 
the  same  time  of  new  habits,  new  manners,  new  ideas,  has 
promoted  their  advancement  and  improvement 

It  is  true  that  increased  facilities  of  locomotion  have  of  late 
years  turned  a  part  of  the  stream  of  travel  northward  which  used 
to  flow  in  other  channels.  A  summer  excursion  to  the  High- 
lands is  now  become  what  a  trip  to  Paris  or  a  tour  in  Switzerland 
was  formerly.  The  pleasure-seeker,  the  holiday  tourist,  is  no 
longer  obliged  to  cross  the  Channel  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  grand  in  scenery :  it  is  equally  easy  to  transport  himself 
to  Scotland,  and  he  finds  there  every  beautiful  combination  of 
mountain  and  valley,  of  wood  and  lake  and  river. 

To  this  influx  of  strangers,  then,  it  may  be  objected,  is  due 
the  advantage  asserted  to  have  accrued  from  the  grouse — it  is 
the  traveller  who  has  been  the  pioneer.  Not  so.  The  tourist 
hosts  move  nearly  in  the  same  groove  ;  there  is  a  certain  beaten 
track,  from  which  they  rarely  deviate,  and  this  leads  them  through 
a  comparatively  narrow  section  of  the  Highlands.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  their  course  much  money  is  distributed  ;  capacious  hotels 
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have  risen  in  their  wake,  shops  to  provide  for  their  probable 
wants  have  started  up,  and  me^ns  of  conveyance  by  land  and 
water  have  been  estabJished  on  their  routine  line  of  travel ; 
but,  beyond  the  pecuniary  advantage  thus  conferred  on  certain 
localitieSj  it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  afHuence  of  tourists 
has  been  altogether  a  gain  to  the  country ;  whether  it  has  produced 
a  very  healthy  effect  on  the  character  and  the  morale  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  generally  acknowledged  fact  that  it  has  had  a  contrary 
tendency  in  those  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  to  which  the 
fide  of  travel  has  set  strongest,  and  in  which  the  requirements 
and  comforts  of  the  stranger  have  l>cen  most  studied* 

While,  however,  the  tourist  has  been  hurrying  along^  the  route 
laid  down  for  him  in  his  Guide-book,  leaving^  we  fear,  upon  his 
track  more  of  evit  than  of  good,  another  more  influential  class  of 
aliens  has  taken  temporary  possession  of  a  vast  extent  of  the 
Highlands,  and,  making  it  a  residence  for  some  months  in  the 
year,  has  not  tmly  contributed  eascntially  to  the  material  wealth 
of  the  country,  but  has  worked  a  permanent  good  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  remote  and  wild  districts  by  revolutionising  their 
habits  and  prejudices,  by  bringing  them,  as  it  were,  into  com- 
munication with  a  world  to  whieh  they  were  strangers. 

We  allude  to  the  lessees  of  grouse-shootings;  we  do  not  care 
to  include  those  of  deer-forests,  because  these  latter  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  the  ranges  from  which  the  sheep  have 
been  removed  are,  from  their  more  remote  localities  and  more 
ragged  character,  for  the  most  part  but  thinly  populated. 

Probably  the  first  of  those  who  visited  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land with  a  view  of  testing  the  capabilities  of  the  country  as  a 
sporting  field  were  carried  thither  by  the  love  of  adventure  and 
the  novelty  of  exploring  fresh  grounds  They  had  for  a  time  but 
few  followers,  and  these  not  mere  shoofers  but  sportsmen — there  is 
a  wide  diiference  between  the  two  terms — men  who,  tired  of  the 
hedge  bound  stubble-field,  found  on  the  wide  moor  more  room 
for  their  energies,  more  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  tastes  which 
carrierl  them  beyond  the  mere  killing  and  slaying.  In  later 
years  the  overflow  of  shooters  from  the  crowded  South  naturally 
sought  the  outlet  most  convenient  for  its  current. 

Many  circumstances  have  combined  to  multiply  the  number 
i»f  men  who  take  up  sh*>oting  as  their  field-sport  of  predilection. 
The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  old  Game  Law  rendered  shooting 
^K  tlie  exclusive  privilege  of  the  comparatively  few— the  ^fnigei 
^V  emmimere  nati  :*  the  field  was  open  only  to  those  who  were  pos- 
t  sessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  landed  property.  The  abroga- 
I  lion  of  this  statute  in  1831,  and  the  new  Act,  which  gave  the 
I  necessary  qualification  to  any  one  furnished  with  a  game  certifi- 
^^  B  2  cate. 
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cale,  kt  in  *tlie  maaj/  TL?  increase  in  vcaldb  witLin  the 
lau  fev  Tcarn  has  enlarged  the  etoJs  ot  shoocen.  Aeain,  the 
rapiditr  of  traveUins-  Las  enabled  tctj  manr  to  indnl^  in  field- 
spjrts  vho  conld  ill  afi>rd  the  loss  of  time  and  the  heaTy  tf^p#^«^i. 
incnrred  in  the  oldiashiooed  joomer  far  the  tompike-foad.  And 
it  is  not  onlr  that  the  nomber  of  shooCen  is  increased,  diej  hare 
become  also  more  destmctiTe.  The  notaUe  improTemcnts  in 
firearms.  datinjET  from  the  inTcntion  of  the  percussion  lock  to 
sopL'rseiie  the  old  flint,  down  to  the  more  recent  snbsdtntioo  of 
the  breech-loader  for  the  mozzle-loader,  have  enabled  men  to 
shoot  qcicLer  and  better. 

The  taste  for  shooting  becoming  thus  more  videlr  difiiised. 
there  was  no  longer  room  for  the  increased  number  of  its  ibllovers, 
who  natnrallr  looked  about  them  for  a  new  and  more  open  range 
of  practice.  Hence  the  irruption — it  may  so  be  called — of  the 
Soothemer  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  A  tract,  which 
seemed  to  him  illimitable  in  length  and  breadth,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  the  confined  bounds  of  an  enclosed  cocditt,  was  there 
ibund  to  be  attainable  on  lease.  The  *"  monarch-of-all-I-surrej  * 
sort  of  feeling,  the  absolute  freedom  that  could  be  theie*exercised 
from  all  the  tedious  conventionalities  of  ordinary  life,  the  volun- 
iarr  abandonment  of  all  his  usual  luxuries,  and  the  very  roft(fkif.y 
it  in  homely  quarters  had  its  charm ;  but,  more  than  all,  the 
bracing,  life-giving  air  he  breathed  on  the  hills  was  delightful  to 
the  new-comer.  A  moor  in  Scotland  became  an  institution : 
faihhion  sanctioned  it,  but  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  thing  esta- 
blished it. 

The  Red  Grouse  (Lapopus  Scoiicus)  is  so  well  known  in 
appearance  that  we  spare  the  reader  the  technical  enumeration  of 
the  marks  which  distinguish  it  from  many  other  birds  of  the 
same  family,  the  genus  Tetrco,  Two  other  species  are  found 
with  us:  the  Capercailzie,  or  Cock  of  the  Wood  {Uropallus)^ 
and  the  Blackccxrk  (Tetrao  telrix).  The  former  ot  these  was 
Indigenous,  and,  after  becoming  extinct,  has  been  within  the  last 
few  yc;ars  successfully  reintroduced  into  Scotland.  It  is  the  Red 
Grouse,  however,  that  has  unwittingly  conferrcil  so  great  a  boon 
on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Sir  William  Jardinc  says  of  it : — 

^  The  Hoir-fowl,  the  delight  of  the  sportsman,  may  be- placed  at  the 
head  of  the  sports  of  the  fowler ;  it  is  to  him  what  the  fox  is  to  the 
hunter,  the  salmon  to  the  fisher.  The  light  air  of  the  early  morning 
of  a  line  twelfth,  and  the  free  and  open,  almost  nnbomidcd  prospect, 
exhilarate  the  spirits ;  while  the  boldness  of  the  game  upon  discovery, 
4frectly  uttering  his  cry  of  warning  to  his  brood, — ^his  vigorous, 
loDgthencd  flight,  so  long  as  to  create  doubts  of  his  being  again  seen — 
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eony  with  them  a  continuation  of  ejccitemontj  long  after  it  la  satiate*! 
with  following  the  Rkulkiiig  black  gamej  or  the  more  rural  amufltJinent 
of  wslkiiig  np  partridges.  But  independent  of  this  claim  npon  the 
•portffliiAii^  it  has  another :  the  red  grouse  is  exclusively  contiLed  to 
the  British  Islands^  and  has  never  been  foimd  on  any  part  of  the  coo* 
doent ;  und  it  would  be  much  to  be  regretted  if  unlimited  persecution 
or  want  of  prcecrvatjon  should  in  tifter  years  exterminate  this  bird,  so 
uielusiTely  national/* 

Sir  William  mig-ht  have  added  that  the  grouse  possesses  yet 
another  rerommendat ion,  which  with  many  persons  will  outweigh 
ibose  he  has  awarded  to  it,  and  will  be  considereil  far  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  and  the  thoroughly 
je^me  look  of  the  birch  It  is  no  mean  addition  to  the  menu  of  the 
dinner- table*  This  quality  has  established  for  it  a  reputation  in 
parts  of  the  country  remote  (Voin  the  spot  where  it  is  so  valuable 
a$  an  object  of  sport  and  a  source  of  revenue ;  and  this,  it  may 
be  assumed,  fairly  entitles  it  to  a  larger  share  of  general  interest 
in  its  family  history  and  its  peculiar  habits  than  if  it  were  a  bird 
of  meaner  prett*nsions*t 

The  birds  differ  greatly  Jn  plumage,  the  colour  varying  from 
all  the  shades  of  brown  to  almost  black  ;  nor  are  they  nearly 
uniform  in  size  and  weight ;  the  grouse  of  the  Western  High- 
lands being  much  larger  than  those  of  Perthshire  and  the  East 
generally,  where^  however^  they  are  much  more  abundant,  Mr. 
Colquhoun  remarks  :  *  Grouse  are  never  so  plentiful  on  the  West 
€oast,  from  the  wet  springs  addling  so  many  of  the  eggs.  This 
deficiency  in  quantity  is  the  re<ison  of  the  superior  quality  of  the 

*  *  Natural  bt'f  Libtary,*  it,  145* 

t  The  French  reproach  us  with  having  Tjut  otjc  sauee  ;  it  may  wiili  more  truth 
be  HBftertcd  tlial  ia  ibe  fiouthf  where  grfjwse  is  an  jaipoHBiit  luxury^  "we  know 
but  ont?  mode  of  dressing  \U  The  cook  looks  upou  it  us  a  binl  to  be  iiieritaUtf 
roftstecl ;  and  far  be  it  tVum  lui  to  insitiujite  that  eo  treatcfl^  QU^l  6erTt.ni  up  witJi 
m  yarmture  of  artistically  browntd  bread -crumbs^  it  dees  not  gitteefully  and  fitly 
t^ear  the  bouourg  ot  precedence  at  tbe  second  course ;  but  wc:  wcnild  t^ubmit  tbat 
its  IB* fits  aie  fclill  bnt  imperfectly  developed.  In  fact,  the  real  valucj  of  the 
ptm^  ai  lb*«i  cun  <^nly  be  fairly  nppreciiited  whem  the  supply  h  antimited. 
Tbiif,  fiir  instance,  in  the  kitcbeu  of  t?vtry  well-orgaDised  Ebootiag^lodge  ii 
t-^blished  a  pcd  aw  /eUf  which,  like  Ihe  fuiuous  Heidt^lberg  tuu  lU  diji  of  yort% 
i%  tierrr  eUiaustedf  but  as  its  savoury  couttuu  arc  drawn  off,  it  is  rL^pIt>ni&hed 
eontinuatly  wlih  new  mait'riet 

To  thif  slowly  simmering  cuMroa  are  consigned  those  birds  whose  mature 
n  ttiifili  them  foi'  a  more  stmimary  procesi^s  of  preparation  for  table,  and  those 
%0ie  ineEpericnce  or  misplaced  confideaee  has  allowed  them  to  rise  too  near  ibe 
May  he  an  aged  btackcock  or  an  occasional  hare  may  belp  Ma  make 
gigis  good.'  The^estdt  is  a  soup  of  Eucb  surpassinj^  excelkiice^  that  ouce 
it  li  nerer  to  be  forgotten,  IJut  to  »atourtr  thoroniibly  ibe  young  and 
k  leodef  Mnl,  let  It  be  split  open,  broil  ed^  and  serteil  up  at  break  fast  ^  spread-eagle 
r^ksbioTj.  Those  who  have  never  eaten  ^patehcoeked  grouse  cau  hardly  be  taid  to 
^Jtaovr  tlie  real  davoar  of  tlie  bird. 
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Argyllshire  birds,  it  being  a  never-failing  rule  that  when  groniid 
is  overstocked  the  creatures  deteriorate.'  * 

Their  food  consists  of  the  young  and  tender  tops  of  the  heather, 
and  of  the  mountain  and  bog  berries,  of  which  the  country  affords 
a  great  variety.  The  young  brood  continues  with  the  hen  till 
eariy  in  October,  when  they  begin  to  pack,  as  it  is  termed,  in 
large  flocks,  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  This  packing,  how- 
ever, occurs  earlier  or  later,  according  to  the  season ;  and  if  the 
weather  set  in  cold  and  stormy,  even  in  mid-September  the 
birds  will  get  together ;  they  then  become  wild  and  difficult  to 
approach.  When  the  winter  is  severe,  and  the  snow  lies  deep  on 
the  hills,  they  descend  in  great  numbers  to  the  low  groimd  in 
search  of  food,  and  fall  easy  victims  to  the  snare  and  gun  of  the 
poacher. 

The  first  mention  we  can  discover  of  grouse,  as  a  game  bird, 
occurs  in  ^  Burt's  Letters.'  Captain  Burt  was  quartered  at  Inver- 
ness about  the  year  1730,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  and  his 
brother  officers,  as  men  in  country  quarters  continue  to  do,  mare 
majorum,  took  the  field  against  the  fercK  natures  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. After  relating  that  their  diet  consisted  of  salmon,  par- 
tridge, grouse,  hare,  &c.,  and  speaking  of  the  tarmican  as  *  being 
like  a  grouse,'  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

^  Hares  and  the  several  kinds  of  birds  above  mentioned,  abound  even 

to  exuberance — rather  too  much  for  a  Bportsman's  diversion 

We  often  make  presents  to  the  inhabitants,  who  none  of  them  wiU  bestow 
powder  or  shot  upon  any  of  the  game.  You  may  sometimes  buy  partridges 
for  a  penny  apiece :  but  thero  are  not  many  except  in  snow,  when 
there  are  saclduls.  I  asked  a  magistrate  why  such  poaching  was 
allowed.  Ho  said,  "  Oh,  if  it  wasnU  so,  toe  should  never  get  any  for  our- 
selves" ' 

We  may  gather  from  this  that  grouse  were  game ;  that  the 
gentry  did  not  care  to  shoot  tliem ;  and  that  the  country  people 
taking  them  was  considered  poaching,  though  it  was  not  looked 
upon  as  a  very  heinous  offence. 

Our  earliest  sporting  authorities  are  very  meagre  in  their 
accounts  of  the  grouse  ;  and  their  instructions  to  the  shooter 
amount  to  but  little.  Colonel  Hawker,  the  ffreat  gun  of  his  day, 
dismisses  the  subject  with  a  few  words  only ;  and  Mr.  Daniel, 
whose  admirable  work,  ^  Rural  Sports'  (1805),  now  almost  for- 
gotten, has  nevertheless  been  the  basis  of  many  a  later  book  on 
Field  Sports,  devotes  but  a  few  pages  of  his  three  ample  quartos 
to  the  bird.  He  gives  the  following  quaint  warning  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  following  grouse : — 

*  'Moor  and  Loch/  p.  112. 
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^TTp  tLtj  liill%  where  a  harm  coil  ti'&vel^  gFoitge-^ootrng  i^  a  noble 
^iTcrsian  ;  to  be  UDtlertakcn  otherwifie  detiiEn(i8  constaut  bard  labour, 
for  tbe  §kaot<er  is,  during  the  course  of  tbo  day,  ascending  ;  tliat  ib,  if 
h^  finds  a  brood  on  the  top  of  one  omiuGnce,  thc^y  will  awoop  ovt^r  the 
teUcj  till  tboj  reach  tbe  ^iminiit  of  auotber,  up  which  the  BportsnuMi 
has  to  climb.'* 

Tbe  saine  ambor  affords  evidence,  in  a  fool-note^  that  he,  like 
ourselves,  had  b>oked  in  vain  for  any  ancient  records  of  grouse, 
since  he  Is  fain  to  content  himself  with  a  negative  proposition, 
going  only  to  tbe  ea^tent  of  proving  tbe  estimation  in  which  tbe 
bird  was  not  held  in  tbe  fourteenth  century : — 

*Keitber  this  (the  grouse ),'  he  sajSj  'nor  the  blackcock^  were  at  the 
fnfit  of  Archhisbop  Nevil,  which  is  fiomewbat  surprising^  especially  as 
both  ftre  fonnd  in  Yorkshire  :  perhaps  they  were  unaccustomed  to  tbe 
lule  of  them,  or  did  not  consider  them  a  dainty  i  they  are  umr^  highly 
iileaiied  when  sent  as  presents  to  the  souths  both  fresh  and  potted- 
Vhb  mpedition  of  the  tnailcoacbes  has  at  least  enabled  the  Londoners 
lo  feeeiTe  tbe  moor  game  sweeter  tbau  foiiucrly/ 

*  To  ahow  the  abundance '  (here  Bpeaks  the  tnie  sportsman)  *  rather 
than  the  exploit  itself  (wbieb  by  a  gportsMaUy  it  is  to  be  huped^  will 
neTGT  be  repeated),  the  Earl  of  Stratlimore'g  gamekeeper  was  nuitebed 
fof  a  considen|b!e  sum  to  shoot  forty  brace  of  moor  game  in  tbe  course 
ef  the  12tb  of  August,  upon  bis  Lordship's  moors  in  Yorkshire.' 

*In  1801  a  gentleman  in  Invernessahire  ^ot  fifty-two  brace  of  moor 
game  in  one  day^  never  killing  a  bird  sitting,  or  more  than  one  bird  at 
a  tune/ 

This  latter  feat  be  leaves  with  out  comment :  perhaps  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  express  his  feelings.  He  had  never  heard  of 
a  battue,  nor  read  the  modern  chronicles  of  tbe  first  da}s  of 
grouse-shooting  in  the  '  Inverness  Courier/ 

Forty  years  ago  the  grouse  and  other  winged  game  la  the 
Highlands  was  hardly  considered  worthy  of  any  care  in  its  pre^ 
nervation  ;  the  gamekeeper's  duties  extended  only  to  ilie  protection 
of  the  deer  ;  for  tbe  proprietors  were  jealous  of  their  forest  rigbta, 
and  waged  fierce  war  against  the  poacher  who  soared  at  such 
high  game.  The  gratings  w^ere  for  the  most  part  let  to  small 
iarmers;  and  tbe  rental  derived  from  these  made  u[>  tlie  aggregate 
income  of  the  laird.  To  the  latter  tbe  shoot iiigs  on  tbe  ground 
were  no  source  of  profit,  and  they  were  of  little  go<xl  to  the  poor 
man^  aiKmling  a  ivtw  brace  of  grouse  or  a  hare  or  two,  perhaps 
now  and  then  a  stray  deer,  to  those  who  had  tlie  activity  and 
energy  to  capture  them  ;  but  this  advantage  was  more  than  nulli- 
fied by  tlie  habits  of  idleness  and  opjKJsition  to  tbe  law  thereby 
engendered.     Fowlingpieces,  too,  at  that  time  were  rare  as  they 
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were  rude  in  manufacture  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  moor- 
game  was  killed  more  by  the  snare  than  the  gun. 

We  are  tempted  to  introduce  a  communication  made  to  us  bj 
a  Highland  friend,  although  it  carries  us  back  to  a  period  more 
remote  than  that  to  which  we  refer : — 

*  Donald  Macdonald,  a  native  of  Braemar,  who  died  about  ten  years 
ago,  at,  I  believe,  about  eighty  years  of  ago,  and  who  was  gamekeeper 
for  many  years  to  the  late  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Finzean,  and  afterwards 
to  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Duff,  was,  as  I  have  often  heard  from  him- 
self and  others,  the  first  man  in  his  native  district  who  practised 
shooting  grouse  upon  the  wing.  He  did  so,  not  as  keeper,  but  for  his 
own  amusement,  and  as  what  would  now  be  called  a  poacher ;  but  so 
little  were  grouse  thought  of  in  those  days  in  that  country,  that  his 
unauthorised  shooting  was  never  looked  upon  as  an  offence.  On  the 
contrary.  Lord  Fife's  keeper  in  tho  Mar  Forest  used,  he  said,  often  to 
get  his  assistance  in  procuring  such  supplies  of  game  as  were  ordered 
from  time  to  time  by  his  Loidship.  The  keeper  himself^  whose  em- 
ployment had  reference  not  to  the  preservation  of  grouse,  but  of  deer, 
was,  it  may  be  supposed,  glad  of  such  aid,  seeing  that  the  only  notion 
he  had  of  shooting  grouse  was  potting  them  on  the  ground  with  a 
single-barrelled  gun,  rested  on  a  forked  stick,  which  ho  oarriecl  with 
him  for  the  purpose.  This  may  have  been  seventy  or  seventy-five 
years  ago.' 

But  while  the  smaller  game  was  thus  disregarded,  or  valued 
only  in  so  far  as  it  aflbrded  an  occasional  day's  amuse- 
ment to  the  proprietor  and  his  friends,  the  forest-rights,  as  we 
said  before,  were  jealously  asserted,  and  the  rigorous  enactments 
of  the  laws  remained  still  in  force,  the  complex  nature  of  whicX 
often  led  to  bitter  family  feuds,  to  personal  quarrels,  and  to  encK 
less  litigation  among  neighbours. 

This  state  of  things  has  been  most  ably  and  pleasantly  deli- 
neated in  ^  Forest  Sketches,  or  Deerstalking  and  other  Sports  in 
the  Highlands  Fifty  Years  ago.'  Into  a  tale,  as  well  told  as  it  is 
interesting  in  itself,  the  author  has  introduced  what  he  modestly 
terms  sketches,  but  which  may  rather  be  called  finished  drawings 
of  forest  adventure,  deerstalking,  otter-hunting,  salmon-spearing, 
and  other  wild  sports,  all  so  truthfully  and  vividly  coloured  as  to 
bring  the  scene  of  each  adventure  palpably  before  the  reader. 
They  remind  us  of  the  graphic  descriptions  of  the  late  Charles 
St.  John ;  and  the  connoisseur  will  see  at  a  glance,  from  the 
handling  of  the  subject,  and  the  touch,  and  the  finish,  that  the 
two  artists  were  of  the  same  school. 

The  author,  in  his  introduction,  takes  a  brief  survey  of  the  old 
forest  laws  in  Scotland,  and,  among  other  enactments,  we  find 
one  to  the  effect  ^  that  no  man  hunt  or  haulk  who  hath  not  a  plcugh 
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of  land  in  heritage^  under  the  pain  of  an  hundred  pounds/* 
*  This  last  Act,'  he  coutinuesj  *  still  remains  upon  the  statute 
book^  but  it  is  seldom  enforced^  e:scept  in  the  case  of  landless 
persons  who  apply  for  a  game  certificate  with  the  object  of  trea- 
[mssing  on  the  ground  of  otkers,  or,  in  other  words^  poaching 
with  impunity/ 

It  IS  a  curious  fact  that  the  law  of  qualification,  which  w*as  set 
aside  in  England  by  the  new  game-law,  should  still  exist  in  Scot- 
land, In  France  also  the  parte  (Tarmes^  or  permission  to  carry  a 
l^un,  is  never  granted  unless  die  applicant  can  show  that  he  has 
land  of  his  own^  or  an  authorisation  to  shoot  over  that  of  another 
perscm  ;  and  few  right-thinking  people,  we  submit,  would  be 
disposed  to  find  fault  witli  such  an  enactment,  on  the  score  either 
of  wisdom  or  justice. 

An  English  traveller  was  unpleasantly  made  aware  of  the 
existence  of  this  law  in  France,  some  few  years  ago*  Proposing 
lo  shout  his  way  through  the  Pyrenees,  he  applied  at  the  Mairie 
for  the  necessary  jiorie  iVannes^  M,  le  Maire  hirnself  heard  the 
rciquest,  anfl  politely  requested  to  sec  the  traveller's  permission  to 
iliooi.  When  he  confessed  his  utter  ignorance  of  such  a  require- 
ment^ he  ejc plained  that  the  permission  to  carry  arms  was  one 
ihing,  the  law  of  trespass  another;  that  the  former  was  never 
l^nted  but  to  those  who  were  able  to  show  how  it  could  be  used 
fithout  infringing  the  latter.  Utterly  taken  aback  by  this  un- 
l(K>ked-for  bar  to  his  shooting  projects  (for  he  was  a  stranger  in 
the  land),  the  Englishman  was  bowing  himself  out,  when  M,  le 
Maire,  after  enjoying  his  embarrassment  for  a  moment^  told  him 
in  the  most  courteous  manner  that  he  would  undertake  to  put 
tum  within  the  law,  by  giving  him  leave  to  shoot  on  his 
propertj, 

l*he  French  game  laiv  does  not  go  beyond  the  fixing  the 
fcasons  at  which  game  may  or  may  not  be  killed  ;  the  law  of 
trespass,  however,  is  as  stringent  as  it  is  well  defined.  It  enacts 
that  no  one  shall  set  foot  on  another  man's  land,  on  a  fit/  prctawe^ 
without  leave  of  the  owner,  and  subjects  the  trespasser  to  cumu- 
laL'vi'  penalties.  There  are  no  legal  fictions  ;  no  obligation  on 
Tijf  part  of  the  proprietor  of  the  ground  to  swear  to  damage,  ^  to 
^iL  to  the  value  of  three  farthings  ;'  no  question  as  to  the  object 
oi  the  trespasser,  whether  in  pursuit  of  game  or  not-  It  is  enough 
diftt  he  shall  be  found  where  he  has  no  riglit  to  be* 

One  more  extract  from  *  Forest  Sketches,'  which  bears  more 
immediately  on  our  subject.  Speaking  of  the  good  feeling  eatist- 
iog  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  common  cause  made  by 
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both  against  the  rights  asserted  by  the  great  proprietors  of  fcnrests, 
the  author  says  : — 

^  Then  most  Highland  proprietors  had  near  rehitions  among  their 
tenants,  to  whom  they  considered  themselves  bound  by  ties  always 
held  sacred,  and  who  were  never  denied  the  right  to  shoot  and  kill  as 
much  game  as  they  chose.  About  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning 
of  this  century,  some  of  the  kinsfolk  of  the  laird  materially  helped  to 
maintain  their  families  and  retainers  by  means  of  the  river  and  the 
moor,  and,  besides,  sold  game  to  the  amount  of  their  small  rents.  The 
game  certificate  now  required  by  every  sportsman  had  not  been  very 
long  imposed,  was  not  thought  necessary,  and  was  seldom  obtained.' 

It  is  suggestive  that  the  word  grouse  does  not  occur  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
time  to  which  we  refer  it  behoves  us  to  take  a  nearer  view  of 
the  Highland  economy  then  prevailing.  The  population,  though 
sparse  and  scanty  in  proportion  to  the  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory, was  already  too  large  for  the  resources  of  a  soil  by  nature 
unproductive  and  intolerant  of  cultivation.  Families  huddled 
together  in  wretched  cabins,  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  poverty 
and  privation,  contrived  with  difficulty  to  pick  up  a  bare  suo- 
sistence.  Their  very  ignorance  of  the  comforts  and  refinements 
of  civilised  life,  and  the  narrow  bounds  set  to  their  wants,  ren- 
dered them  happily  insensible  of  their  condition.  The  strong 
feeling  of  clanship  lingered  yet  among  the  people;  and  their 
affection  for  their  loved  mountain-land  was  hardly  exceeded  by 
their  attachment  to  their  chieftain ;  these  two  sentiments — ^in- 
stincts almost  in  the  Highlander — contributed  mainly  to  render 
their  state  bearable. 

Dr.  M accuUoch  says  : — 

'  The  Englishman,  to  whom  the  habits  and  feelings  of  this  people 
are  unknown,  will  be  surprised  that  such  a  state  of  things  can  exist  at 
all,  and  not  less  so  to  find  that  it  is  dif&cult  to  apply  a  remedy.  He 
expects  that  the  natural  overflowing  of  people  in  one  place  will,  with- 
out effort,  discharge  its  superfluity  on  those  where  there  is  a  deficiency. 
He  is  unacquainted  with  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  Highlanders 
adhere  to  their  place  of  birth,  and  that,  it  would  seem,  in  inverse  ratio 
to  all  apparent  causes  of  attraction.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  re- 
marked that  the  insulated  state,  the  peculiar  habits,  and  the  language 
of  the  people  present  additional  obstacles  to  migration ;  and  that  many 
changes,  yet  far  distant,  must  be  made  before  such  a  free  communica- 
tion can  be  established  as  shall  allow  it  to  take  place,  without  effort 
and  without  pain,  before  it  shall  become  a  current  part  of  the  system 
of  action.  Any  expedients  which  shall  break  through  these  habits 
and  destroy  these  bounds  will  feicilitate  this  measure,  so  much  to  be 
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wmhed  *  and  l>j  abolishmg  distitictioiiE  in  the  community  at  large, 
L  WB^fXF  the  interehange  of  all  it^  constituents  en£yj  * 

The  small  farms  and  g^rasnngs,  we  have  said^  formed  the  only 
source  of  revenue  to  the  proprietor  of  tlie  land.  These  were  all 
ID  ver)^  limited  holdinis^'s,  tenanted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  strath. 
That  p>ortion  of  the  land  which  was  under  the  plough,  for  the 
most  part  in  detached  patchesj  produced  a  crop  of  oats  or  bear, 
ftcsuity  at  the  best  of  times,  precarious  always ;  stt}  ungrateful  the 
•oil^  and  so  rude  the  climate*  The  number  of  sheep  raised  was 
not  greater  ihan  sufficed  to  provide  food  for  the  household  of  the 
tenant,  and  supply  the  demand  of  the  nearest  market-town.  Black 
cattle  formed  tlie  important  stock  of  the  country.  It  was  «nly  in 
the  year  1803  the  High  land  Society  offered  a  premium  for  the 
'licst  essay  on  the  ^  IntrodticttQu  of  sheej^f arming,'  the  results  of 
which  might,  it  was  hoped^  render  the  Higlilands  a  food-pro- 
ducing country,  and  make  sheep  a  staple  of  commerce. 

This  was  the  first  impulse  given  to  a  movement  which  has 
eventually  led  to  such  important  results.     Here  the  Highland 

Croprictor  reaped  a  twofold  advantage  ;  liis  rental  was  augmented 
y  the   transfer  of  the  land    to   men   of  capital  and  enterprise, 
wiiiie,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor  and  struggling  families  which 
were  in  some  sort  dependent  upon  him,  being  suddenly  thinned 
liy  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  husbandry  requiring  fewer 
hands,  were  no   longer  a   burden  to   him.     Many  of  the  peo]>le 
.  Tvere  obliged  to  leave  tlieir  mountain  homes  to  seek  employment 
tbe  low  country  ;  and  this  expatriatiim,  setting  aside  the  first 
ifnl  feeling  natural  to  those  who^e  love  of  fatherland  is  pro- 
verbial^  was  an  actual   benefit  to   them ;    for  the  Highlander, 
indolent  and  careless,  as  he  is,   in   a  position  in  which  he  feels 
that  no  exertion  or  industry  on  his  part  could  avail  him  beyond 
Itlie  securing  wherewithal   to  keep   body  and  soul   together,  be* 
(romes  a  new  creature,  patient,  active,  plodding,  industrious,  and 
fjgenerany  successful,  where  he  is  placed  among  stirring  com- 
aaions  and  sees  liis  way  to  the  attainment  of  a  better  and  more 
pro!^perou5  condition. 

It  may  be  doubted  whetlier  the  original  projectors  of  the 
pclueme  for  turning  the  Highlands  into  sheep  walks,  could  have 
[contemplated  the  absorption  of  small  holdings  into  large  farms. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  is  cerLiin  that  the  system  they  advocated 
been  carried  out  to  an  eattcnt  they  could  hardly  have  fore- 
and  witli  all  the  beneficial  effects  they  ventured  to  predict, 
Nay^  so  important  has  sheep- farming  become  that  it  is  now  the 
foain  hope  of  those  who  wish  to  retain  the  existing  population 
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of  the  Highlands:  and,  as  there  are  co-operative  companies 
in  almost  every  trade,  a  system  of  co-operative  sheep-farming  is 
growing  up.  The  old  system  of  club  iarming  is  applied  to 
sheep-farming. 

But  it  would  be  beside  our  subject  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  causes  which  brought  about  the  first  social  revolution  in  the 
Highlands.  The  progress  of  an  improved  system  of  sheep- 
farming,  adapted  to  the  natural  capabilities  of  the  country,  was 
rapid  and  continual ;  remunerative  to  the  new  and  enterprising 
tenant,  it  added  largely  to  the  rent-roll  of  the  proprietor,  while 
it  had  the  effect  of  bringing  about  an  entire  change  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  population.  The  class  of  small  independent  farmers 
paying  rents  ranging  from  20/.  to  50/.  disappeared  :  the  crofters, 
whose  rent  varied  from  2/.  to  10/.,  have  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  followed  them,  or  have  changed  their  condition  for  the 
more  healthy  one  of  farm  labourers  or  shepherds ;  of  the  cotters, 
there  remained  only  as  many  as  were  wanting  to  make  up  the 
number  of  hands  requisite  on  extended  farms,  and  those  who, 
having  some  trade  or  handicraft  to  fall  back  upon,  could  earn 
a  livelihood,  and  be  useful  members  of  the  community. 

Such  would  appear  to  have  been  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
when  the  happy  idea  of  going  further  afield  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  tastes  first  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  southern  sports- 
man ;  and,  when  his  inclinations  pointed  northward,  his  wildest 
dreams  could  scarcely  have  suggested  to  him  that  a  barren  moor- 
land and  rugged  hill-country  could  ever  possess  sufficient  charms 
to  induce  him  to  become  a  willing  resident  in  its  solitudes  even 
for  a  season,  still  less  that,  after  once  experiencing  its  effects  and 
tasting  its  delights,  he  should  in  after-time  look  forward  to  the 
same  period  of  each  year  with  the  impatient  longing  of  a  school- 
boy for  breaking-up  day. 

Among  the  earliest  pioneers  into  the  unexplored  region  of  the 
north,  was  the  celebrated  Colonel  Thornton,  who,  in  the  year 
1803,  made  a  successful  progress  through  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land for  the  express  purpose  of  shooting  and  hawking  and 
fishing — we  use  the  word  progress  advisedly,  because  all  his 
appointments  and  appliances,  both  for  the  journey  and  its  objects, 
were  on  an  almost  regal  scale.  He  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  and  adventures  in  the  shape  of  a  journal,  illustrated  by 
an  artist,  who  formed  one  of  his  numerous  suite,  and  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  volume  formed  its  chief  merit.*  The  nature  of 
his  equipments  sufficiently  proves  the  sense  he  entertained  of  the 

*  *  A  Sporting  Tour/  &c.,  by  Colonel  Thomas  Thornton,  of  Thoraville.  Royal 
4to.     1804. 
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lUflietilties  and  pri rations  likely  to  he  encountered  in  a  journey 
so  novel  ;  and  the  details  cif  his  rovincr  sport  show  at  the  same 
time  hrtw  little  the  game  was  thoyg-ht  of  by  the  proprietors  of  land. 
Having-  secured  the  services  of  Mr,  Garrard  as  artist  to  the 
e^ipeditian,  the  €Jolonel  says : — 

*  Matters  thus  &r  arranged,  it  took  nearly  three  weeks  to  get  every- 

tiling  eompleted^     I  had  bespoken  a  very  curious  hoat  during  the 

winter,  having  felt  the  want  of  such  an  accommodation  in  my  former 

jwimcy,  and   I  was  anadoUB  to  see  it  put  on  hoard  a  York  vessel  pre* 

mons  to  my  quitting  town*     This,  together  with  a  portable  kitchen, 

and  m  Tariety  of  other  useful  articles,  being,  however^  at  length  pro- 

corodf  we  left  London  in  high  spirits,  and  on  reaching  ThoruTille 

Ibnnd  everything  safely  arrived  but  the  boat  and  the  kitchen*    The 

fhrmer,  I  received  advice^  was  delivered  at  ^Hull,  but  of  the  latter, 

aflcr  waiting  auxion^ly  some  time,  Mr.  Merlin  disappointed  me.     And 

now,  having  hired  a  cutter,  I  embarked  all  ray  stores,  servants,  guns, 

dogS)  aets,  oatmeal,  beans,  <fec,,  together  with  the  boats — and  the  whole 

being  i^eady  for  sea,  only  awaited  a  favourable  breeze,  which  soon  after 

sprung  np — we  went  on  hoard  our  vessel,  which  we  chriBtened  "  The 

F»leoiL***     The  largest  hoat,  which   was  made  for  me  in  London,  I 

name«i  *'  The  Yille  de  Paris,"  as  a  small  honorary  tribute  to  the  brave 

Lord  Roflney*     The  other  hoat  was  called  *'Thc  Gibraltar,"  and  it 

being  the  fourth  of  Jime,  we  ordered  the  crew  an  additional  quantity 

^     of  flip  upon  the  occasion,  to  drink  the  health  of  our  grooioufi  Sovereign, 

^^ted  then«  trusting  to  the  good  fortune  which  attends  everything  done 

^^■1  this  ansjiicious  day,  we  were  set  on  shore,  the  sails  were  spread, 

^fctlBrew  gave  us  a  salute,  and  with  coIoth's  flying,  the  vessel  fell  down 

filOnse  to  Hull     At  this  place  she  was  to  take  iu  l>i^euits,  porter,  lie., 

m  well  us  tde  and  small  beer  (the  latter  being  a  necessary  I  had  foimd 

grf4tt  wiint  of^,  and  tlien  set  sail  for  Forres,  the  nearest  port  to  Halts/ 

This  was  the  name  of  a  place  he  had  hired  in  Strathspey  as  a 
wtrt  of  headMijuarterSj  from  which  to  make  forays  against  the 
j^Lme  with  hawk  and  bound,  with  gun  and  rifle,  and  against  tiie 
(iih  hilIi  rod^  and  trimmer,  and  net, 

'Vhf*  rutter  sa^ed,  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  Mrs.  C,  the 
hoiisekeeper,  fmm  shipwreck  (she  hoisted^  as  a  signal  of  distress^ 

*  what  white  linen  she  could  procure,  on  the  oar  of  the  little 
jolly-boat '),  arrivetP  safely  at  Forres,  '^Their  next  concern  was 
ba  pTocnre  carts  to  convey  the  cargo ;  and  so  little  do  these 
people  carry  in  their  small   carriages,  that  it  took  no  less  than 

J^riii^nine^  independent  of  the  Jioats,  which  were  left  to  the  care 

*  '  l>tain,  who  pleased  himself  ivith  having'  invented  a  kind 
_     which^  with  four  horses^  might  transport  the  two  boats 

OTCT  the  mountains  to  Raits.^ 

Oo  arriving  at  *  tlic  house  at  Raits,'  the  Colonel  makes  a  dis- 
roip'ery  which  has  heen  since  made  by  many  a  sportsman  who 

has 
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hsm  followed  in  liis  wake.  ^  I  find/  he  sajs,  ^  its  outside  appear- 
ance bj  no  means  equal  to  what  it  had  been  represented  on 
paper,  except ' — this  is  indeed  an  exception  we  have  rarely  heard 
of — ^  in  the  prospect  of  sport,  and  would  willingly  have  been  ofF 
on  any  terms,  and  have  lived  in  camp,  had  I  not  engaged  it  at 
the  desire  of  my  friends,  whose  wishes  and  whose  health  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  have  one ;  except  for  these  causes,  I  should 
certainly  have  given  it  up  on  my  own  account ;  but,  daily  expect- 
ing them,  I  had  no  alternative,  therefore  took  it  with  all  its 
servants,  gardens,  grass,  conveniences  and  inconveniences.' 

The  Colonel  devoted  his  energies  rather  to  hawking  and  fish- 
ing than  to  shooting ;  he  did,  nevertheless,  make  some  remark- 
able shots,  which  he  records  with  his  usual  becoming  modesty ; 
thus  we  read  : — *  September  7.  The  birds  were  exceeding  wild, 
so  much  so,  that  I  had  very  indifferent  success.  At  one  shot, 
however,  I  killed  an  old  cock  at  so  great  a  distance,  that  I  was 
induced  to  measure  it ;  it  was  not  so  far  as  I  imagined,  being 
only  one  hundred  and  three  yards/ 

This  feat  was  eclipsed  later  in  the  season.  *  After  much  walk- 
ing I  determined/  he  says,  'to  contend  no  longer  against  the 
weather,  and  returned  homewards.  At  eight  good  shots  my  gun 
missed  fire,  though  I  put  in  five  different  flints ;  at  as  many  bad 
ones  it  went  off,  and  some  of  them  I  killed.  Towards  the  after- 
noon it  was  more  favourable  ;  and  my  last  shot,  on  taking  leave 
of  the  Moors,  I  am  convinced  was  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
and  ten  yards,  on  horseback,  and  at  a  trot ....  I  determined 
now  to  take  my  final  adieu  with  this  coup  (Teclat,^ 

But  our  author  seems  to  have  piqued  himself  more  particularly 
on  his  achievements  in  the  commissariat  department  We  see 
throughout  the  journal  almost  daily  entries,  showing  the  regard 
he  paid  to  the  creature-comforts ;  he  sometimes  goes  the  length 
of  giving  the  bill  of  fare  of  his  dinner,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
at  this  day,  with  all  the  advantages  of  transport  and  ready  com- 
munication with  large  towns  in  which  purveyors  have  esta- 
blished themselves  to  minister  to  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of 
modem  sportsmen,  the  tables  of  the  best  appointed  shooting- 
lodges  are  more  amply  and  handsomely  provided. 

In  Edinburgh  we  find  him  ordering  in  two  large  chests  of 
biscuits,  several  Cheshire  and  Gloucester  cheeses,  together  with 
a  number  of  Yorkshire  hams,  reindeer  and  other  tongues,  hung 
beef,  &c.,  in  order  to  be  amply  provided  for  a  large  party. 
*  Also  laid  in,'  he  writes,  *  about  seventy  pounds  weight  of  fine 
gunpowder,  shot,  &c.  Bought  an  additional  quantity  of  fishing- 
tackle,  with  six  or  seven  excellent  rods,  from  that  ingenious 
maker  McLean ;  and,  having  provided  divers  portable  gun-cases, 

plaids. 
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plaids,  and  other  necessaries,  the  baggage-waggons  were  ordered 
to  be  ready  to  set  forward  in  a  few  days.' 

We  have  characterised  the  Colonel's  equipments  for  his  expe- 
dition as  being  almost  regal.  The  pompous  and  inflated  style  he 
occasionally  adopts  in  his  journal  would  lead  the  reader  to 
imagine  that  he  must  really  have  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
Commander-in-C3iief  in  a  foreign  campaign.     It  is  very  clear  he 

G'ded  himself  not  a  little  on  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  had 
him  to  break  ground  in  a  new  country.  The  book  he  was 
about  to  give  to  the  world  was  to  immortalise  him  as  the  explorer 
of  unknown  regions,  as  the  accomplished  sportsman,  as  no  mean 
contribntor  to  the  literature  of  his  country.  The  following  extract 
is  not  ill-calculated  to  give  an  idea  of  his  self-importance  and 
authority : — 

*Jvly  2iih, — The  boats,  <&c.,  being  all  now  safely  arrived,  we  issued 
Ihe  following  General  Orders : — 

*  That  all  the  stores  are  to  be  immediately  examined,  and  an  account 
defiveied  in,  and  a  similar  one  also  to  be  sent  of  the  condition  of  the 
Inwks,  pointers,  dke*  « 

Returns.  In  good  Order.      Damaged.        Spoilt.  . 

EboDds,   baooD,    reindeer    and    other)  Bnongfa  to  serve 

toognes,  smoked  beef,  pig's  counte-i      till  the  end  of 

BSBcas,  &G )       October. 

PieUes,  sweetmeats,  &c Ditto. 

BhchHs ..     ..  Damaged. 

IVots  and  tent  eqoipege. 
Nets  of  all  kmds. 
Pegs  for  tents,  wanting, 
OmbmsI  wanting. 
GiooeneSa 

Eawki,  Good,  Hawks.  Bad. 

lS:^:^wi«d ' ::  ::  :)^^^-«>'  -{^IT^)^'^'^^^^- 
^ ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  ;:}  Bed  Tercel. 

Betters,  Fomters.  Deer  Hwmd, 

Firo  Carlo  Orson 

Cato  Dargo 

Qaret  Sappho 

anclio,  lame  Pero 

Dash 
Pluto 

Ouns  all  m  good  Order. 

Tw^  double  barrels. 

One  rifle. 

Three  angle  barrels. 


Good  order. 


Gunpowder. 

Powder,  dry        ..     ..  40lbs. 

Ditto,  rather  damp  40    „ 

Shot       11  bags. 

Flints  sufficient. 

*  Examined  the  above,  as  by  order,  the  20th  of  July. 
*  William  Lawson, 

*  Head  Falconer  and  Inspector-General. 

'After 
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*  After  Orders. 

'  Two  waggons  to  go  off  to-morrow  to  Inverness  (the  nearest  market- 
town,  forty-two  milos  o£E)  for  oatmeal,  com,  groceries,  and  other 
household  articles,  wines,  &c* 

It  is  enough  to  say,  the  Colonel,  on  leaving  his  shooting-lodge, 
fished  and  shot  his  way  through  the  country  on  his  road  home- 
wards. We  must  not,  however,  omit  one  incident  he  mentions, 
which  proves  that  he  was  not  auite  singular  in  his  northern 
expedition.  Being  at  Inverness,  ne  says,  ^  The  rooms  are  com- 
ibrtable,  the  landlord  very  attentive,  and  anxious  to  give  satis- 
jbction.  I  found  two  English  gentlemen  were  in  the  house,  to 
whom  I  introduced  myself;  and  if  some  other  gentlemen  had 
remained  an  hour  longer,  the  only  Englishmen  in  the  Highlands, 
on  the  same  plan^  would  have  met  together,  and,  by  giving  an 
account  of  our  different  sport,  no  doubt  we  should  have  passed  a 
very  joyous  evening,  which  happened  as  it  was.' 

But  at  a  period  much  more  recent  than  the  date  of  Colonel 
Thorntons  book  it  was  not  uncommon  for  some  adventurous 
sportsman  to  make  a  sporting  tour  in  Scotland,  with  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  guns  and  dogs  and  fishing-gear,  shooting  across 
country  and  fishing  every  salmon  river  he  came  to.  Assuming 
him  to  be  a  gentleman,  he  not  unfrequently,  on  sending  his  card 
with  a  polite  request  for  a  day's  grousing  or  fishing,  found  him- 
self the  honoured  guest  of  the  proprietor,  who,  not  content  with 
giving  him  a  friendly  welcome  under  his  own  roof,  would 
forward  him  with  credentials  to  friends  at  a  distance,  by  whom 
he  was  tolerably  certain  to  be  as  hospitably  entertained.  In  fact, 
the  society  and  conversation  of  an  agreeable  stranger  was  rather 
a  boon  to  those  who,  living  in  remote  localities,  had  but  rai-e 
opportunities  of  hearing  what  was  going  on  in  the  great  world 
from  persons  who  had  actually  played  a  part  in  it;  while 
the  stranger,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently  found  himself 
in  the  society  of  persons  of  taste  and  cultivation  which  he 
had  scarcely  looked  for  in  those  remote  districts.  Scotch 
hospitality  was  proverbial :  it  is  so  now,  but  the  number  of 
strangers  now  distributed  through  the  country  naturally  prevents 
its  being  exercised  in  the  same  indiscriminate  and  openhandcd 
fashion.  • 

One  of  the  last — we  should  say,  judging  from  the  circumstance 
of  his  being  found  in  such  high  latitudes,  the  last — of  these 
sportsmen  errant  we  ourselves  encountered  not  quite  twenty 
years  ago  in  Orkney.  This  gentleman  will  be  well  remembered 
there,  as  he  had,  for  some  few  seasons,  made  the  Hills  of  Hoy, 
which  afford  very  fair  grouse-shooting,  his  own.     He  arrived  at 

Kirkwall 
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Kirkwall  on  the  evening  of  tlie  tenth  of  August,  accompanied  by 
his  keeper  and  a  bmce  or  two  of  pointers,  as  cojifident  in  his 
purpose  to  be  out  on  the  twcUtli  as  though  he  were  paying  a 
rent  for  the  ^ound.  Great,  however,  was  his  discomfiture 
when  an  advertisement  in  the  loea.1  paper  made  him  aware  that 
the  whole  district  was  thenceforth  strictly  prcservcnl,  antl  that 
*  all  trespassers  after  game  would  be  proseeuted  witli  the  utmost 
ngour  of  the  law/  Hts  consternation  was  only  equalled  by  the 
conviction  he  seemed  to  entertain  of  the  injustice  clone  to  him 
personal ly«  VVe  never  saw  him  again,  VVhether  he  resisted,  as 
he  emphatically  declared  he  would  do,  the  right  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  to  exclude  him  IVom  tlieir  own  pro]terty,  or 
whether  he  went  on  to  Shetland  on  speculation,  is  uncertain. 
Most  likely,  however,  the  pressure  from  behind  drove  him  iR 
tiine  to  Iceland,  may  be  to  Spitzbergen, 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  field  was  already  closed  to  the 
migratory  shooter,  that  the  importance  and  moneyed  value  of  the 
shootings  was  recognised  in  the  extreme  North.  We  must  go 
back  yet  two  decades  to  arrive  at  the  date  when  the  proprietor 
of  wild  moor  and  mountain  first  became  aware  that  his  posse- 
sions were  acquiring  a  new  importance,  were  to  yield  him  a 
rFtum  such  as  he  never  could  have  dreamed  of*  hut  he  could 
scarcely  then  have  understoiid  how  their  value  should  go  on 
steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year  through  the  Rowing  demand 
for  shooting-ground. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  resolution  of  letting  their  land 
fnr  sporting  purposes  could  have  been  adopted  without  hesitation 
«m  the  part  of  the  proprietors.  That  a  strong  feeling  did  exist 
OD  the  subject  in  the  first  instance  is  certain.  Naturally  enough* 
there  was  a  something  repugnant  to  the  just  pride  uf  the  Highlaml 
ktleman  in  the  very  idea  of  parting  with  his  seigneurial  rights^ 
en  for  a  season ;  and  the  turning  into  a  commercial  commodity 
wliat  had  ever  i>een  considered  a  privilege  of  the  family  was 
rrgardetl  as  an  act  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  laird.  But  it 
ilid  not  require  much  time  nor  long  deliberation  to  overcome 
these  scruples ;  the  advantage  to  be  gained  was  too  manifest  to 
be  long  ignoi'ed,  and  the  country  grail ually  became  tenanted  by 
men  of  the  South.  A  new  system  of  game-preservuig  was  intro- 
daced  ;  many  of  the  wild  spirits,  who  found  the  attractions  of  the 
*liiH'  too  great  to  be  resisted  even  in  defiance  of  the  law,  found 
^Kftnployment  as  keepers  or  gillies,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  in- 
^Biolgc  their  inclinations  in  an  honest  and  legitimate  way.  An 
W  onsJaiighi  was  made  on  the  sc>-called  vermin,  wingetl  and  four* 
I  f«iotetl«  The  eagle  and  all  the  hawk  tribe,  the  crow  and  the 
I  r«reiif  hitherto  unmolested^  were  declared  outlaws  j  the  fox  and 
I  Vol  1 18,— iVo.  235.  c  the 
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the  marten  and  the  wild  cat — all  enemies  of  the  now  precious 
bird — were  persecuted  by  every  newly-imported  engine  of  de- 
struction, every  contrivance  of  snare  and  trap  and  poison ;  and 
the  grouse,  delivered  from  their  natural  destroyers,  increased  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them  by  their 
new  assailants. 

To  obtain  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  extent  of  ground  thus 
parcelled  off  into  shootings  in  Scotland,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
see  it  mapped.  It  is  not  too  much,  however,  to  say  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  high  ground,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  of  the 
wild  moorland  north  of  Tweed,  pays  a  shooting-rent  to  the  pro- 
prietor, and  not  of  the  mainland  only.  The  shootings  of  the 
Western  Islands  have  been,  more  or  less,  in  the  market.  In 
Skye  and  the  Lewis,  the  entire  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  territory  retained  by  one  or  two  proprietors, 
is  let  off  in  moor  or  forest ;  room,  too,  is  found  for  the  Southern 
sportsman  even  in  Orkney,  where  grouse  are  less  abundant, 
and  where  seals  and  wildfowl  must  help  to  furnish  the  day's 
shooting. 

A  comparatively  small  surface  of  this  vast  range  of  wild 
country  has  been  forested.  The  term  *  foresting '  simply  means 
the  taking  the  sheep  off  the  ground  and  giving  it  up  to 
deer.  The  districts  selected  for  this  purpose  are  usually  in  the 
more  remote  and  mountainous  regions,  untraversed  by  track  or 
roadway,  where  the  deer  may  enjoy  perfect  quiet  and  roam 
unmolested  and  unscared  by  the  sight  of  the  passing  stranger. 

This  act  of  foresting  has  brought  down  upon  the  devoted  heads 
of  the  owners  of  the  land  an  immense  amount  of  unmerited  abuse 
and  angry  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  well-meaning  but  mis- 
taken philanthropists  and  political  economists.  They  appear  to 
assume  that  every  landed  proprietor  is  under  a  moral  obligation 
not  only  to  render  his  property  food-producing,  but  also  to  keep  it 
food-consuming  to  its  utmost  capability, — that  whoever  infringes 
this  moral  law  is  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  common  weal. 

Without  entering  into  this  vexed  question,  we  must  object 
to  one  conclusion  of  the  opponents  of  this  system.  They 
argue,  that  with  the  sheep  the  inhahitants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  removed — the  country  depopulated.  Now,  we  are  sup- 
ported by  more  than  one  authority  in  stating  that  a  forest  em- 
ploys far  more  individuals  than  a  sheep-farm  would  do ;  about 
as  many,  indeed,  as  the  sheep-farm  and  the  gprouse-shootings  of 
the  moor  together  would  do  (supposing  the  latter  were  so  let). 
First,  it  should  be  remembered  that  one  shepherd  can  take 
charge  of  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  sheep.  Again,  that 
the  land  forested  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  more  elevated  dis- 
tricts. 


tricts^  where  the  sheep  and  cattle  cannot  exist  for  about  five 
months  of  the  year,  viz.  from  a  hoot  the  end  of  October  to  the 
end  of  March;  and  therefi>re  everj  shDop-faniier  is  obliged  to 
h«ire  as  much  pasture  on  the  low  ^ound  in  woods,  Scc.^  as,  com- 
bined with  the  feeding  on  turnips  (now  adopted  hy  many  for 
their  wed  tiers),  will  suffice  to  keep  the  stock  during  the  long 
w^nte^.  This  is  called  the  ui titer in^^  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
;irfKltiction  must  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  stock  for  which 
rlatering  can  be  obtained.  It  is  rery  doubtful  whether  it  could 
be,  by  any  means,  found  sufficient  for  as  much  stock  as  might 
lie  raised  upon  the  whole  higher  grazings  of  the  Highlands, 
iiicludiiig  the  parts  now  forested,  since  there  u  great  competition 
t  Jbr  it,  and  flocks  ti'avel  sometimes  forty,  fifty,  even  as  much  as 
hundred  miles  to  their  wintering  ground*  In  thisj  however, 
in  other  matters^  the  increased  means  of  locomotion  are  l>cgin- 
ing  to  tell,  and  many  farmers  have  lowland  as  well  as  highland 


Most  of  the  ciearanc^s^  as  they  arc  called — in  other  words,  the 
ejecting  the  small  farmers  and  cotters — in  many  parts  of  the  High- 
laiid^  were  efTectetl  for  another  parpose  :  for  throwing  the  small 
fiurms  togctlier  and  letting  them  to  men  of  capital  and  enterprise. 
Mr,^Colquhoun,  in  a  note,  says : — 

*  A  great  outcry  ba^  heou  raised  against  the  "  Highland  olearances," 
~  much  obloquy  cast  upon  the  proprietors  of  these  remote  islanda 
I  localities  for  taming  adrift  their  dependents.     Many  of  these  poor 
although  suffering  oYerj  privation,  refuse  to  emigrato,  even 
^Ten  all  reasonable  enconragement.     It  is  a  hard  ease,  but  what 
[  tiia  lairds  do  V    To  give  employment  by  reclaiming  such  laud  is 
ftmt  of  the  question,  and  to  support  such  numbers  of  stamug  people 
Ijfrrtuld  ruin  the  estate*     The  only  resource,  ntnv  that  the  kelp  trade  haa 
,  is  to  reduce  the  population,  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the 
&nu3  (the  surest  return  in  the  Highland  districts),  and  giving 
[  to  reepectable  Highland  tenants/* 

We  have  gone  thus  out  of  our  way  to  repel  the  charge   so 
'fcedj  iBade  agpauist  the  proprietors  of  forests,  by  endeavouring  to 
show  that  the  depopulation  of  certain  districts  in  the  Highlands 
is  due  to  another  and  more  worthy  motive. 

The  deer-forests  let  at  fabulous  rents ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  proprietor  has  the  right  to  require,  at  the  least, 
^iiat  his  land  would  produce  if  donbhf  let,  for  grazing  and 
frir  shooting-  The  deer  must  pay  the  rent  of  the  sheej>-farm, 
and  interest  on  the  cost  of  lodges  and  roads  of  access,  as 
ifdl  AS  f<iT  the  privilege  of  roaming  undisturbed  in  his  corries. 


*  'The  Moor  and  the  Locli/  note,  p.  *i. 
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The  aggregate,  however,  of  these  two  retoms  woald  scarcely 
amount  to  the  sums  usually  paid  for  deer-forests,  which  com- 
mand, in  £aM;t,  a  fancy  price,  since  there  are  comparatively  few  of 
them  in  the  market;  moreover,  the  glorious  excitement  of  a 
pursuit  in  which,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  wild  sport, 
a  man  is  dependent  for  success  on  his  own  resources,  his  own 
energy,  plucky  and  skill,  gives  to  the  taste  for  deerstalking  the 
intensity  almost  of  a  passion  that  must  be  gratified,  however  great 
the  sacrifice  be  to  be  made  for  its  indulgence.' 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Highland  proprietor  should  be 
blamed  for  doing  only  what  every  landowner  in  England  and 
elsewhere  feels  justified  in  doing — the  disposing  of  his  acres  in 
the'manner  calculated  to  make  him  the  most  advantageous  return. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  whenever  the  demand  for  sheep 
and  cattle  shall  cause  their  price  to  rise  so  that  it  will  remunerate 
the  farmer  for  giving  such  a  rent  as  will  overbid  the  tenant  of 
the  deer-forest,  the  land. will  be  occupied  by  flocks  and  herds. 

That  a  considerable  tract  of  country  being  under  game  alone 
must  afiect  supplies  of  beef  and  mutton,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
true  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  improved  system  of  farming,  a  g^reat  many  more  sheep 
are  bred  in  the  Highlands  at  the  present  day  than  there  were  before 
foresting  came  into  vogue ;  but  fewer  black  cattle.  Horses  are 
dispensed  with ;  fewer  people  employed  ;  their  wages  and  food 
are  saved,  and  there  is  more  grazing  ;  the  land  not  being  required 
to  yield  other  crops.  The  increased  demand  for  butcher's  meat 
is  caused,  not  by  the  scarcity  of  the  supply,  but  rather  by  the 
increased  population,  as  well  as  by  the  present  high  rate  of 
wages  enabling  certain  classes  to  live  on  it,  who,  years  ago,  could 
not  afford  to  do  so. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an  estimate  of  the 
moneyed  value  of  the  shootings.  It  varies  greatly  in  different 
localities ;  but  as  railway  communication  is  extended,  and  dis- 
tant places  are  brought  nearer  in  point  of  time,  and  made  easier 
of  access,  the  prices  are  becoming  more  and  more  equalised. 
These  are  likewise  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  its  being 
easy  or  difficult  to  walk  over ;  by  its  reputation  for  game ;  by 
the  facilities  afforded  for  obtaining  supplies,  as  well  as  for  postal 
communication, — and  among  the  many  temptations  set  forth  in 
the  florid  advertisements  of  '  shootings  to  let,'  is  frequently  to  be 
seen  that  of  a  ^  mail-gig  passing  the  lodge.' 

We  have  obtained  from  various  quarters,  and  from  persons  well 
qualified  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject  of '  Scotch  moors/ 
a  mass  of  information  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  digest  or 
set  in  order ;  and,  even  if  it  were  so,  we  should  be  debarred  from 

making 


king  the  same  use  of  it,  and  g'i%'ing  it  the  value  it  really  pos- 
ie&ses,  by  the  all  but  universal  restriction  imposed  upon  us  of 
suppressing^  names. 

lu  answer  to  our  question,  '  How  has  the  value  of  property 
in  tht?  Highlands  been  affected  by  the  letting  the  ground  in 
shootings?'  we  will  collate  the  answers  received  front  differeut 
districts ; — 

1.  *  With  regard  to  the  grouse  shootings,  the  rental  of  these  may, 
in  a  good  difitrictj  be  etjual  to  that  of  the  grazings,  aud  eonse^jucDtly 
it  follows  that  in  those  parts  the  proimetors'  meomca  have  been  nearly 
doubled,'     (InvemesssLire.) 

2»  *  The  landlords^  who  in  former  times  used  the  grouse  for  the 
juau&ement  of  tbomselves,  their  friends,  and  tenants,  now  very  gene- 

Uy  let  the  shooting!  separately,  from  which  they  may  he  said  to 
obtain  an  average  rata  of  something  like  Sd,  an  acre/  (West 
Bossihire.} 

3,  *  As  a  general  answer  to  your  question,  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
enter  into  easily,  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  within  the  last  forty 

,  years  Highland  properties  have  doubled  in  value,  the  increased  rentals 
^T>eing  the  proper  test  of  this/    (Rossfihire,) 

4,  *  I  will  tell  you  one  ease  I  can  vouch  for,  but  it  is  only  one  of 
^many  like  inistances  *  ♦  *  now  derives  13501*  a  year  freiii  his  property^ 

which  in  1838  produced  him  only  i^  bare  500/i     This  is  owing  to  the 
1  -tfhootings   principally,  though   I   faney  it  to  ho   admitted   that  the 
IB  the  Highlands  generally  have  incFeased  in  the  last  few 
[  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent/     (Portlishire.) 

5,  *  The  shootings  of  Glen  Urquhart  were  m  1836  let  for  lOOZ.,  they 
'bow  produce  a  rental  of  about  2000// 

6,  *  The  Glcnmoriston  ground  was  rented  for  100?,  in  1835,  The 
rEir>ors  now  bring  in  to  the  proprietor  between  two  and  three  thousand 
it  year/ 

7,  *  The  shootings  attached  to  Erchless  Castle  as  well  as  those  of 
\  Tasiia^le  may  be  token  as  fair  examples  of  the  rise  of  shooting-rcntK. 

These  ha^  iiioreased,  at  the  least,  twenty  times  in  value  in  the  course 
olthe  lost  twenty  years/  (luvcmesasbire.) 
8-  '  One  of  the  first  shootings  let  was  Monaghlia  or  Coignafem,  on 
F "which  moors  the  river  FindJiorn  has  its  source.  They  are  the  property 
'  of  the  Macintosh,  and  were  first  let  to  a  Mr.  Windsor  at  a  rent  of  30^ 
tfith  5^,  0vm  bach  cm  a  luckpenny,  ,  ,  *  Some  fifteen  years  ago  tlicse 
fhoo tings  were  let  at  variable  rents  from  ZL  to  500/;' 

9*  '  The  Aberarder  Moors  were  on  lease  some  thirty  years  ago  at 
TO/.,  the  rent  has  been  for  years  back  on  an  average  400// 

lOi  *  Btratherrick  for  years  let  without  a  bouse  at  70^^  now  let  on  a 
I  loDg  lease  at  600f.  with  a  house." 

These  facts  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  eflccts  resulting 
'  jfenerally  in  the  north  from  the  growing  taste  for  Highland  life 
ant]  Highland  sports,     A  glance  at  Mr,  Snowie^s   ^  first  list  of 
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shooting  quarters '  *  to  be  let  this  year,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
scale  of  prices  demanded  for  shooting-ground.  We  find  there 
Upper  Killin  (17,000  acres)  advertised  at  500/. ;  Glenquoich, 
1700/. ;  the  McDonald  estates  in  Skye  an  aggregate  of  1250/. ; 
Auchonachie  and  Cabaan,  700/. ;  Kinlochluichart,  2000/. ; 
Kinlochewe,  1200/.;  Upper  Strathmore  and  other  ranges  be- 
longing to  the  same  proprietor,  1047/. ;  and  in  another  list, 
published  by  the  same  authority,  we  count  more  than  two  hundred 
names  of  northern  shooting-quarters  actually  in  occupation.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  these  consist  only  of  such  as  have  come 
under  the  immediate  notice  or  agency  of  Mr.  Snowie  himself. 

Forty  years  ago  the  very  names  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
places  Were  unheard  of  beyond  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  game  made  no  return  whatever  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land. 

The  rents  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing  up  to  this  time ; 
*  for,'  says  a  valued  correspondent  of  ours,  '  as  in  all  marketable 
commodities,  the  prices  are  regulated  by  the  law  of  demand 
and  supply,  so  it  has  been  from  the  first,  and  will  continue  to  be 
so,  with  regard  to  Highland  shootings.  It  is  the  Englishman 
himself  that  has  raised  the  rent  of  shootings ;  and  as  long  as  there 
exists  a  class  of  rich  men,  who,  doomed  to  the  desk  or  sedentary 
occupations  for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  find  mountain  air  and 
exercise  for  the  remaining  three  months  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  continue  their  labours,  and  who,  many  of  them — ^I  do  not  say 
all — are  careless  of  the  sport  they  get,  and  are  probably  very 
indifferent  sportsmen,  but  to  whom  the  walk  on  the  hill  is  new 
life — so  long,  I  say,  as  this  class  of  men  exists,  so  long  will  the 
rentals  of  shootings  rise,  and  the  Highland  proprietor  be  perfectly 
justified  in  making  the  best  of  his  market.' 

We  have  only  space  to  advert  briefly  to  another  source  of 
revenue  to  the  Highland  proprietor — the  rod  salmon-fishings. 

*  Mr.  Snowie,  of  Inyeniea,  whose  name  it  so  well  known  in  connexion  with 
Highland  shootings,  has  heen  in  the  habit  for  years  of  pablishing  an  advertise- 
ment sheet  of  places  to  be  let.  His  first  list  was  printed  in  1836.  '  I  find.'  he 
says,  'that  it  contains  only  eight  advertisements;  since  then  the  demand  for 
moors  has  increased  so  steamly  tnat  for  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  printed  three, 
sometimes  four  lists  erery  year,  and  circulated  them  to  the  extent  of  fifteen 
hundred  copies  yeariy.  The  first  notice  I  find  of  shootings  being  rented  before 
my  time,  is  a  story  about  a  EUuk  Captain  who  had  a  moor  near  Kinrara,  and 
bemg  there  during  a  heavy  snow-storm,  an  avalanche  came  down  fh>m  the  hills 
and  hurled  his  cottage,  with  all  in  it,  a  great  distance.  The  superstition  of  the 
Highlands  has  it,  that  he  was  in  league  with  evil  spirits,  and  that  it  required 
the  united  strength  of  twelve  men  to  keep  down  the  lid  of  his  coffin  while  it  was 
nailed.  Another  party,  he  goes  on  to  relate, '  rented  shootings  about  the  same 
time  in  the  same  quarter,  and  he  wrote  a  work  on  sport.'  We  have  no  due  to 
the  identity  of  the  'Black  Captain,'  but  recognise  in  the  'other  party'  the 
Colonel  l^mton,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made. 

Twenty- 


Twenty*fiv€  €t  thirty  years  ago  these  were  little  thought  of, 
and  lib<^rty  was  easily  got  to  fish  in  any  river  where  the  net  and 
coble  w*ere  not  in  use.  Ratl-fishings  were  let,  however,  at  that 
time,  since  a  gentleman,  well  known  at  this  day  as  a  keen  salmon- 
fisher^  rented  alj4>ut  tiiite  miics  of  the  river  Dee^  on  the  Marquis 
of  Huntley *s  estate,  for  Jive  pounds  a  year — the  same  water  is 
now  let  for  about /[Ve  hundred.  Extravagant  rents  are  fearlessly 
demanded^  and  cheerfully  paid  for  good  rivers,  or  rather  for  cer- 
tilll  portions  of  rivers  aJTurding'  perhaps  only  four  or  five  good 
casts, 

SevermI  of  the  best  salmon  rivers  are  farmed  ;  that  is  to  say, 
let  at  so  much  per  day,  or  week,  or  month.  About  fifty  pounds 
is  the- average  sum  per  rod  for  the  season,  and  ten  shillings  per  day 
is  usually  demand etL  In  neither  rase  has  the  successful  captor 
any  interest  in  his  fish  after  it  is  fairly  landed — it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  tacksman  or  entrepreneur  of  the  fishery.  Not 
unfrequentJy  a  few  pools  on  a  salmon  river  are  let  to  the  land- 
lords of  inns,  or  made  over  t*>  them  by  the  owners^  as  a  tempta* 
tioD  to  travellers  to  prolong  tlieir  sojourn^  increasing  thus  the 
imtal  of  the  house  to  the  ultimate  profit  of  the  laird »  In  like 
mamier  the  lake  fishings,  which  are  for  the  most  part  free,  indi- 
rectly benefit  the  owners  by  the  inducement  held  out  to  anglers 
to  mit  the  locality. 

AU  that  has,  however,  hitherto  been  advanced  in  support  of 
our  first  propf>sition,  goes  no  further  than  the  showing  how  the 
pr^pn^ors  have  been  enriched  by  the  invasion  of  the  southern 
sportsman  i  but  it  is  not  here  the  advantage  ends.  We  would 
prove  how  it  affects,  more  or  less,  all  those  who  come  within  his 
iafluence. 

The  teuant  must  and  does  spend  at  least  another  rent — 
olien  much  more — in  the  district.  The  expenses  of  his  house- 
held  are  great,  and  his  supplies  of  the  ortltnary  necessaries 
of  life  are  obtained  usually  at  the  farms  on  the  ground,  or 
t  the  nearest  market-town  or  village*  The  employment 
affords    to    so    many    about    him    as    keepers,*    watchers, 

gillies. 


•  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  tlian  ihc  taking  an  Engllsli  gamekeeper 
Atrwn  to  a  Scotch  moor.  lie  has  iiphiU  i^ork  in  hh  principal  charge,  that  of 
pTfeserriHg  the  game,  however  skilled  he  may  be  in  breaking  and  working  his  dos^, 
isd  In  timppiog  TermlD,  He  ba^  to  eoiiteud  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  pt'ople, 
wbo  look  npon  him  as  an  interloper  and  a  natural  epemj — hb  igi^oraace  of  the 
jKmatff  vloDe  fitands  in  the  way  of  his  making  frieod?^  It  is  far  hetter  to  take 
^3^uand»er  froni  a  distant  quarter,  A  keeper  k  not  worth  his  s&tt,  who,  after 
Iflftipg  miee  or  twke  over  the  gronndj  can  net  predict  with  tolerable  certainty 
t%tt  lifftof  thr  bill  will  be  the  most  likely  beat  according  to  the  weather,  &c.  Kot 
m  m  f«ccicerf  oa  ^hom  the  deentalker  Hkost  be  depended  for  being  brought  up 
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gillies,*  and  the  numerous  hangers-on  of  a  shooting  establish- 
ment, is  a  great  boon  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  shooting-lodge, 
in  all  likelihood  erected  at  his  own  or  at  a  former  tenant*s  ex- 
pense, with  all  its  accessories  of  stables,  kennels,  &c.,  must  be 
kept  in  repair.  The  private  roads,  bringing  the  lodge  into  com- 
munication with  the  highway,  must  be  maintained  in  travellable 
order.  In  short,  there  is  perhaps  hardly  a  farmer,  a  tradesman,  an 
artificer,  or  a  labouring  man  in  the  district,  who  does  not  find 
his  profit  in  the  residence  of  the  stranger  in  the  country. 

It  is  seldom,  too,  that  the  poor  cotters  on  the  moor — ^the  aged, 
the  infirm,  the  sick — do  not  owe  something  to  the  bounty  of  their 
rich  neighbour.  We  could  cite  instances  of  the  most  extensive 
benevolence  being  exercised,  not  by  the  mere  money  gift,  but  by 
the  timely  administration  of  good  diet  to  the  invalid,  the  pro- 
curing of  medical  aid  from  a  distance,  and,  better  than  all,  by 
the  kindly  visit  and  the  cheering  word  of  comfort  to  the 
sufferer. 

More  important,  however,  than  these  material  benefits  is  the 
moral  advantage  accruing  to  the  people  from  their  intercourse 
with  strangers  more  advanced  than  diemselves  in  civilisation. 
We  do  not  use  the  word  in  its  extreme  sense :  we  would  say, 
with  those  whose  opportunities  have  been  greater,  whose  expe- 
riences are  more  extended,  whose  manners  and  habits  of  life  are 
more  refined.  Whatever  tends  to  the  more  complete  fusion  of  the 
two  nations  we  hold  to  be  a  national  gain. 

One  of  the  objects  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  Highland 
Society  was  the  preservation  of  the  language,  the  poetry,  and 
the  music  of  the  Highlands.  If  the  wish  be  to  preserve  the 
dying  evidences  of  indigenous  civilisation,  and  to  put  on  record 
a  language  of  considerable  philological  value,  that  is  a  legiti- 
mate object  Again,  if  it  is  said  that  the  best  way  of  preparing 
the  Highlander  to  learn  English  is  to  teach  him  to  read  Gaelic 
in  the  first  place,  and  not  to  begin  by  teaching  him  mere 
sounds,  which  he  will  forget  more  rapidly  than  he  has  acquired 

to  his  stag.  Jle  must  be  born  and  bred  in  the  forest,  and  even  if  the  suspicion 
should  hang  about  him  of  having  in  bygone  days  killed  a  deer  or  two  on  his 
own  account,  so  much  the  better — he  is  safe  to  be  heart  and  soul  in  the  stalk. 
It  is  no  superficial  knowledge  of  the  corrie  and  the  hill  that  will  senre  him  in 
his  vocation ;  he  ought  to  be  familiar  with  every  rise  and  depression  of  the 
ground,  every  boulder  and  rock,  ever^  tuft  of  heather  almost.  And  more  than 
this,  he  should  be  able  to  tell  for  certain  how  the  currents  of  air  vary  in  different 
localities,  how  they  eddy  and  veer  about  from  point  to  point,  baffling  the  roost 
reasonable  calculations.  Nothing  but  long  experience  and  careful  observation 
can  give  him  this  invaluable  qualification. 

*  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  wages  paid  to  this  class  of  persons  have 
doubled  within  the  last  five -and-t wen ty  years ;  which  necessarily  renders  the  price  ' 
of  farm-labour  higher  in  the  same  proportion. 
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tkem  ;  *  tliere  is  reason  also  in  that     But  v;e  should  be  opposed 

to  teatehing  Gaelic  if  we  thought  tliat  it  could   realljj  us  the 

fighlatid  Society  at  one  time  supposed,  tend  to  perpetuate  the 

[»[iality   of  the   Highlander,  and   to  prevent  his  ever  anial- 

[lating  with  the  natives  of  a   country  which  is  become  one 

^With  his  own^  for  a  more  effectual   tjarrier  could  not  be  raised 

ibe  introduction  of  improvement  and  progress  into  the  land. 

To  ejisure  the  entire  success  of  such  a  project  it  had  been  well  to 

bave  opposed  the  formation  of  roads,  the  construction  of  bridges, 

Growing  thus  another  impediment  in  the  way  of  rommunitation 

rith  those  from  w^hom  it  was  deemed  desirable  that  the  jieople 

'bould  be  cut  oS; 

As  to  music,  that  will  take  care  of  itself.     National  melodies 

[jiiiTe  no  fostering  care  to  preserve  them.     The  pecuJiar  cha- 

the  wild   cadence,   or  the  soft  accent  of  a  song,    which 

rith  it  ihe  impress  of  nationality,  ever  produces  a  pow^er- 

fol   efifect  on   the    ear  and   heart  of  any  one  that  has  a  stjul  for 

mtisic.     Bat  a  diflerence  in  language  presents  the  most  unsur- 

itioantahle  bar  to  the  introduction  of  new  opinions  and  new  ideas, 

It  k  only  by  a  free  intercourse  with  strangers  that  prejudices  can 

be  rubbed  off,  the  habits  improved,  the  mind  expanded  ;  and  as 

I  loa^  as  there  exists  no  community  of  languag-e  this  can  never 

^.eoine  to  pass. 

The  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language^of  '  having 
English,'  as  the  Highlander  calls  it — is  made  more  apparent  to 
liitn,  now  that  he  Bnds  hh  usefulness  as  an  aid  to  the  S(Jss€nack 
Ki  be  so  dependent  upon  it.  And  this  is  not  the  least  of  the 
iulrantages  resulting  from  the  increased  communication  with  the 
people  of  the  South. 

One  of  the  natural  consequences  of  this  inclination  for  Highland 

^Jife  on  the  part  of  the  stranger  has  been  the  alienation  of  many  large 

states  from  the  old  feudal  or  rather  patriarchal  possessors.     The 

er,  succeeding  in  many  cases  to  properties  hopelessly  involved, 

"and  encumbered  w^ith  endless  charges  and  annuities  entailed  uptm 

ihem  by  their  predecessors,  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 

I  the  oppf^rtunity,  presented  by  the  enormously  increased  value  of 

'their  inheritance,  of  bettering  their  position.     The  ties  of  clan- 

ihip  had  become  gradually  loosened  by  the  amalgamation  of  tlie 

two  countries,  and  the  more  free  intercourse  between  them  i  the 

admission  of  the  stranger  as  tenant  of  the  old  feudal  forest  rights 


*  Before  a]1  FlitDgfi  we  would  abolish  gundaj-achool  tench mg  in  Ecigllsh  among 

t  Gselic-spcakiiig  popalatiou.     No  doubt  it  acu  as  a  teinptaiion  to  parents  to  Hcnd 

ibUdmi  lo  school ;  i>tic  ^hat  ik  the  use  of  their  reading  or  re|>eJiting  long  piis^ges 

■'of  fb*  Bible  ia  EnglUh  wbilc  they  have  no  conception  of  its  mejininf ,  and  cannoi 

lit  o€  into  Gaelic  t  j 

had 
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had  weakened  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their  natural  lord, 
while  the  latter  living  less  in  the  country,  and  making  London 
his  capital,  instead  of  Edinhurgh,  had  acquired  new  habits,  new 
tastes,  new  ways  of  thinking. 

The  desire  to  become  landed  proprietors — ^to  attain  territorial 
importance — seems  to  be  an  instinct  in  those  who  have  succeeded 
in  amassing  wealth  by  commerce  or  industry ;  and  where  could 
be  found  in  the  South  so  fair  an  opening  for  satisfying  this 
craving  as  the  one  open  to  them  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  ? 
Ready  purchasers  were  found  for  every  important  property  that 
offered  itself;  and  many  of  the  old  historical  family  possessions 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  stranger.* 

These  innovations  are  regarded  with  no  satisfaction  by  those 
whose  national  prepossessions  are  strong :  their  love  of  fatherland 
revolts  at  this  naturalisation  of  the  alien  in  the  Highlands.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  writes  very  feelingly  on  the  subject ;  but  his  love  of 
wild  sports,  and  his  ardent  admiration  of  nature  in  its  savage 
state  prevent  his  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  it. 

*  We  have,'  ho  says,  '  the  new  law  of  entail,  which  will  go  a  good 
way  to  destroy  our  famed  nationality ;  and  by  introducing  moneyed 
strangers  who  know  little,  and  feel  less  of  sympathy  with  the  Highland 
character,  will,  unwittingly  perhaps,  do  all  they  can  to  extirpate  it 
altogether — those  pioneers  of  civilisation,  whose  chief  idea  of  a 
Highland  estate  is  that  of  a  good  bargain,  and  whose  notion  of  raising 
the  Highland  character  consists  in  assimilating  it  to  their  own !  They 
may  give  employment  and  money  for  money's  worth,  but  all  their 
efforts  will  be  unavailing  to  transform  the  Gaol  into  their  heau  ideal  ol 
a  peasant.  Is  there,'  ho  asks,  '  one  mountain-bom  son  of  Albyn 
who  will  not  agree  with  me  in  preferring  our  unspoiled,  unplantod 
glens,  our  wild  game,  and  our  national  distinctness  to  all  tiie  im«* 
portant  bustle  of  modem  civilisation  ? '  f  i 

No  doubt  the  middle  class  of  tenants,  proud  of  their  blood-    j 
connexion  with  their  landlord,  had  the  feelings  of  gentlemen ; 
many  of  them  had  served  in  the  army,  and  they  had  among    - 
them  an  amount  of  education  which  was  not  to  be  despised ;  but 
taking  all  classes  together,   and   considering  what  is  most  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Colquhoun'ft 

*  As  a  general  rule  it  must  be  adsiitted  that  the  tenantry  of  the  hereditax^ 
proprietors  are  more  comfortable  and  more  liberally  dealt  with  than  those  on  tlift   . 
purchased  estates.    In  the  former  case,  they  are  looked  upon  as  having  a  claim 
to  their  farms  at  an  equitable  rent — in  the  latter,  the  purchaser  looks  for  tW 
highest  percentage  he  can  get  for  his  money,  and  pays  little  attention  to  the  claims 
of  resident  holders.    We  could,  however,  cite  many  honourable  exceptions  to 
this — instances  of  the  new  '  Proprietors '  expending  large  sums  not  only  in  the 
improvement  of  their  property,  but  in  amelioradng  the  condition  of  those  de-   , 
pendent  upon  them.  j 

t  <  The  Moor  and  the  Loch,'  p.  2.  i 
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apimons  will  be  endorsed  by  Hi g:h landers  gent^rally ;  especially 
ty  lliose  who  have  given  mucb  consideration  to  the  subject^  and 
wbo  will  honestly  compare  the  Highlands  of  forty  years  ago  to 
ike  country  as  it  actually  is. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  expecte<l  that  in  a  volume  so  comprehensive 
in  its  scheme  as  Mr,  Blaine's  tliere  would  be  found  much  useful, 
praictical  information  on  anj  ime  especial  subject,  save  what  may 
b&ire  been  gleaned  from  works  already  before  the  public.  Better 
would  it  have  been  for  him  to  rest  his  claims  to  authorship  on 
the  immense  amount  of  labour  and  research  he  must  have  exerted 
in  the  compilation  of  matter  sufficient  to  fill  some  twelve  hundred 
psgiss^  Of  the  value  of  the  author*s  own  experiences  in  grouse- 
ilmottng^  we  Wvc  the  reader  to  make  his  own  estimate, 

'  Section  2.  The  Practice  of  Grouse-shooting  *  is  headed  by  a 
npiette^  representing  a  large  tent  pitched  under  a  tree,  and 
backed  by  a  couple  of  log-huts.  An  elderly  sportsman,  in  a 
itHind  hat  and  tall  leather  leggings,  mounted  on  a  pony,  is 
itretching  out  his  hand  for  the  glass  tendered  to  him  by  another 
gentleman  similarly  attired,  who  balds  the  bottle  out  of  which 
k  has  poured  the  cordial  draught*  A  very  melancholy  fisher  is 
leated  jn  the  foreground,  bareheaded ;  his  hat,  and  rod,  and  creel 
Imide  him,  Slc, 

'  Brother  S}M>tlsmm  I '  begins  the  author's  address,  immediately 
m5er  the  pictiire, — *  Brofher  SportsmGn  /  what  think  you  of  our  localiack- 
Hm  im  one  of  the  Scotch  grousing  hills  ?  Taking,  however,  tho 
fnc&ntion  of  the  old  soldier,  who  seldom  intimatoB  tha  di  recti  on  the 
n^my  has  token  to  other  than  one  of  his  own  party,  we  do  not  name; 
tlie  exact  spot ;  but,  be  assured,  if  you  will  but  do  as  wo  did,  make 
fmt  way  to  Edinburgh,  and  expend  a  few  pounds  among  the  guu- 
aakors,  newsvenderSj  wiiters  (t,  e^  stewards),  &c.  &c*,  your  inquiries 
id  iprtfftse^Bhofding  quarierSf  often  called  SUlsy  will  bo  satisfactorily 
IBswerod.  Regard  our  mimjgery.  Ko  I  we  cannot  honestly  call  it  bo  ; 
(uT  according  to  our  luiited  wialies,  it  opens  on  a  broad  expanse  of  sky, 
Ititli,  and  water;  where  our  whole  renting  con  be  seen  and  thus 
ktnulers  wsmed  oC  *  .  *  From  our  tented  canopy  some  of  us  in  Uie 
ireiiiiig  mlso  again  stray  in  pursuit  of  sport,  with  a  relay  of  fresh  dogs. 
Aaotlier  of  the  party,  to  vary  the  scenOj  probably  wends  hi  a  way  to 
Ikbitm  below,  and  with  his  rod,  linej  and  fly,  secures  a  dish  for  the 
Mtow^s  waut».  Dusk  arrives,  the  outer  tent  eoveringa  are  let  down, 
IW  kmps  aro  lighted,  our  cigars  and  our  mfiterials  for  moistening 
Wf  mortal  clay  are  spread  before  us,  and  who  is  so  happy  as  we  j? 
let  year,  good  reatler,  if  you  will  apply  to  our  town  quwters,  wo 
Ml  be  happy  to  have  you  as  one  of  the  party !  * 

We  make  this  extract,  not  as  seeking  to  undervalue  a  useful 

iijd  careful  ly-arrauj^ed  book  of  reference,  but  to  give  a  sample  of 
4e  style  miliar  and  familiar^  generally  adopted   by  writers  on 
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field  sports.  The  purpose  is  evidently  to  establish  a  sort  of  entente 
cordiale  with  the  reader ;  to  put  him  at  once  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  one  who  must  be,  by  his  own  showing,  such  a  right  good 
fellow,  such  a  cheerful  companion  as  the  author. 

We  will  turn  to  the  work  of  a  more  practical  authority.  Isaac 
Walton's  quaint  descriptions  of  the  flowery  meads  and  purling 
streams  by  which  he  loved  to  take  his  recreation,  and  his  eloquent 
discourses  on  the  value  of  the  opportunities  of  self-improvement 
afforded  to  those  who  go  a-fishing,  by  the  study  and  contemplation 
of  Nature's  wondrous  works  and  ways,  not  only  made  willing 
converts  of  his  prejudiced  companions,  Auceps  and  Venator,  but 
invested  the  art  he  professed  with  a  charm  such  as  to  diffuse  a 
taste  for  angling  through  many  a  succeeding  generation.  In  like 
manner  it  may  be  said  that  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Charies 
St.  John  have  tended  more  than  those  of  any  other  author  to 
elevate  the  character  of  Highland  wild  sports,  and  to  make  many 
a  man  a  sportsman  and  a  naturalist  who  was  heretofore  a  mere 
destroyer  of  game. 

It  is  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Innes,  who  has  so  carefully  arranged  and 
edited  the  journals  and  papers  left  by  Mr.  St  John,  at  his  pre- 
mature death  in  1856,  that  is  due  the  merit  of  first  appreciating 
his  talents,  and  introducing  him  to  the  world  as  an  author.  His 
first  essays  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review. 

In  the  '  Memoir '  appended  to  the  '  Natural  History  and  Sport 
in  Moray,'  Mr.  Innes  gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  first 
interview  with  Mr.  St.  John,  and  goes  on  to  relate  what  resulted 
from  their  subsequent  companionship.  This,  we  think,  will  be 
read  with  interest ;  for  it  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  a  true  sports- 
man, whose  writings  have  given  a  sunny  aspect  to  Highland 
scenery,  and  have  certainly  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
develop  the  resources  and  to  make  more  widely  known  the 
pleasures  of  Highland  life. 

'  I  became  acquainted  \i^ith  Charles  St.  John  in  my  autumn  vacation 
of  1844,  while  1  was  Sheriff  of  Moray.  We  had  some  common  friends, 
and  messages  of  civility  had  passed  between  us ;  but  we  had  not  yet  met, 
when  one  day  in  October  I  was  shooting  down  the  river-side  and  the 
islands  in  the  Findhom,  making  out  a  bag  of  partridges  laboriously. 
It  was  a  windy  day,  and  the  birds  going  off  wild  spoilt  my  shooting, 
which  is  at  best  uncertain.  While  I  was  on  the  island,  two  birds  had 
gone  away  wounded  into  a  large  turnip-field  across  the  river.  I 
waded  the  river  after  them,  and  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  recover 
them  with  my  pointers,  when  a  man  pushed  through  the  hedge  from 
the  Invereme  side,  followed  by  a  dog,  making  straight  for  me.  There 
was  no  mistaking  the  gentleman,  a  sportsman  all  over,  though  without 
any  **  getting  up  "  for  sport,  and  without  a  gun.  I  waited  for  him, 
And.on  coming  up  he  said  he  had  seen  my  birds  pitch,  and  ofiered  to 
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find  them  for  me  if  I  would  take  up  my  dogg.  When  my  poiutei-s 
wiere  coupled,  lie  called  "  Grip ; ''  and  hh  companion,  a  largo  poodle 
with  a  Mcphifitopliilea  expression,  began  travelliiig  ncross  and  across 
Qm  drills,  till  suddenly  he  struck  the  ficent,  and  then  with  a  series  of 
cnrions  jumps  on  all  fours,  and  pauses  between  to  listen  for  the 
moTing  of  the  bird,  he  nufcde  quick  work  with  bird  No,  1,  and  so  with 
hind  Ko*  2,  I  never  saw  so  perfect  o.  dog  for  retrieviiig,  but  ho 
was  not  handsome.  After  this  introduction  St,  John  and  I  became 
ft^nent  companiona,  I  soon  foimd  thare  was  something  in  hipi 
beyond  tho  mere  slaughtering  sportsman^  and  he  must  have  dis^ 
covered  that  the  old  sheritf  had  Romo  tastes  with  which  ho  could 
fympathise.  The  remainder  of  that  Boason  we  were  very  much  toge- 
ther, and  often  took  our  eiercise  and  sport  in  company.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  we  went  together  to  join  a  battue  at  Bnnphail ;  but  tho 
wealher  was  too  bad,  and  after  waiting  for  some  hours  without  taking 
our  gnns  out  of  their  cover,  St.  John  and  I  returned  to  Knoekomie* 
We  travelled  in  St,  John's  dog-cart  through  steady,  heavy  rain*  I 
was  well  clothed  in  a  thick  top-coat,  and  he  in  a  peajacket  of  fieal- 
fikios  of  Ms  own  shootings  so  that  there  was  no  suffcTing  from  the 
^fpi^her  aa  we  drove  down  through  the  shelter  of  the  Altyro  woods ; 
and  the  way  was  shortened  to  me  by  my  companion  tolling  story  after 
story  of  Bport  and  adventure,  or  answering  with  wonderful  precision 
my  qneetions  about  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes.  He  stayed  with  me  that 
iiigbt,  and,  when  we  wore  alone  after  dinner,  I  broached  a  subject 
which  had  often  come  into  my  heail  since  we  were  so  much  in  eacli 
other  8  society*  Why  should  he  not  give  the  world  the  benetit  of  his 
frc«h  cnioyment  of  sporfe,  his  accurate  observation  of  the  habits  of 
rSEtonalB'?  At  lirst  he  ridiculed  the  idea.  He  had  never  written 
ilirthing  beyond  a  note  of  correspondence ^  didn't  think  he  could 
write,  iSrc.  &c.  But  at  length  he  lifiteiied  to  some  arguments.  It  was 
very  true  he  had  too  much  idle  timoj  eipecially  in  wintorj  nothing  he 
fo  much  regretted  as  that  Ke  was  an  idle  man.  He  had  some  old 
joTimmls  thai  might  be  useful.  He  would  note  down  every  day's 
ebtiervationj  too.  In  short,  he  would  try  his  hand  on  some  chapters 
itext  winter.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  during  the  next  winter  I 
WIS  periodieally  receiving  little  essays  on  mixed  sport  and  natural 
htgtoiy,  which  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  criticise ;  and  no  one 
ooaM  take  the  smooth  and  the  rough  of  criticism  more  goodnaturedly 
thui  El.  John«  As  these  chapters  gathered  size  and  consistency,  it 
lieoune  ^  question  how  to  turn  tliem  to  account,  and  this  was  solved 
hy  accidents  At  that  time  I  was  in  tho  habit  of  writing  an  article 
eceasionally  for  tho  *  Quarterly/  and  I  put  together  one  on  Scotch 
fpr^rt,  using  as  my  material  same  of  St.  John's  chaptersj  especially  tho 
hU>ry  of  the  Muckle  Hart  of  Benmore,  The  paper  pleased  Mr. 
Lockhart,  "  It  would  be  suffieient,"  ho  said,  "  to  fl^>at  any  number, 
♦  •  •  ,  Whether  the  capital  journal  laid  under  contribution  be  your 
omen  or  another's  I  don't  know,  hut  every  one  will  msh  to  see  more  of 
it,'*  1  received  the  editor *«  letter  at  Knockomie,  and,  tho  next  day, 
the  roitding  of  it  to  St.  John  served  for  seasoning  as  we  took  our 
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ehootmg-lmich  together  beside  the  spring  unong  the  whins  on  Hm 
brae  of  Blerrie.  Our  course  wss  now  plain.  I  divided  the  monej 
produce  of  the  '  Quarterly'  article  with  St.  John,  who  recced  greatfy 
in  the  first  money  he  had  ever  made  by  his  own  exertions ;  and,  on 
my  next  visit  to  London,  I  arranged  for  him  the  sale  of  ihe  whole 
chapters,  the  produce  of  his  last  winter's  industiy,  which  Ifr.  Munay 
brou^t  out  in  the  popular  yolume  of  *  Wild  Sports  and  Natural 
History  of  the  Highlands.' ' 

The  popularity  of  this  work  was  such  as  to  carry  it  at  once 
through  several  editions ;  and  90  highly  was  it  esteemed  in  Scot- 
land that  it  was  not  unfrequently  given  as  a  prize  in  schools.  It 
established  the  reputation  of  its  author  as  ^  an  authority  to  be  con- 
sulted in  all  questions  of  Scotch  sport' 

The  volume  before  us  is  of  a  higher  order,  and  may  claim  a 
place  in  every  good  library,  as  an  invaluable  book  of  reference 
on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  It  is  no  compilation,  but  the 
actual  record  of  the  daily  experiences  of  a  curious  observer,  and 
an  indefatigable  searcher  into  nature  and  nature's  laws.  Great 
judgment  has  been  exercised  by  the  editor,  himself  a  sportsman 
and  a  naturalist,  in  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  so  much 
unconnected  matter,  derived  from  journals,  note-books,  and  letters 
to  the  author's .  friends ;  and  the  plan  adopted,  of  collating  the 
incidents  and  the  shooting  adventures,  as  well  as  the  observations 
made  on  the  same  day  of  successive  years,  not  only  gives  an  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  work  but  removes  from  it  all  the  dryness  of 
a  mere  compendium  of  natural  history. 

'  The  rage  for  grouse-shooting,'  says  Mr.  St  John,  '  at  present  so 
great,  is  not  likely  to  change,  like  many  other  fiEushions.  The  fine  air, 
the  freedom,  the  scenery,  and  all  the  other  (tgrdmens  accompanying 
this  amusement,  must  always  make  it  the  most  fascinating  sport  in  the 
way  of  shooting  which  the  British  Isles,  or  indeed  almost  any  country, 
can  afford.  The  bird,  too,  in  beauty  and  game-like  appearance  is  not 
to  be  equalled.  In  fkct,  as  long  as  grouse  and  heather  exist,  and  the 
nature  of  man  is  imbued  with  the  same  love  for  sport  and  manly 
exercise  as  it  now  is,  grouse-shooting  will  be  one  of  our  favourite 
relaxations  from  the  graver  cares  of  life. 

'  Although,  like  others,  I  am  excessively  fond  of  this  sport,  yet  I 
care  little  for  numbers  of  slain ;  and  when  following  it  independently 
and  alone,  am  not  occupied  solely  by  the  anxiety  of  bagging  so  many 
brace.  iMy  usual  plan  when  I  set  out  is  to  fix  on  some  bum,  some 
cool  and  grassy  spring,  or  some  hill  summit  which  commands  a  fine 
view,  as  the  extremity  of  my  day's  excursion.  To  this  point,  then,  I 
walk,  killing  what  birds  come  in  my  way,  and  after  resting  myself 
and  dogs,  I  return  by  some  other  route.  Undoubtedly  the  way  to  kill 
the  greatest  number  of  grouse  is  to  hunt  one  certain  tract  of  ground 
closely  and  doterminedly,  searching  every  spot  as  if  you  were  looking 
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far  «  lost  oeedla,  ami  not  leaTing  a  jord  of  heatli^r  untried,  ThiB  is 
ibfi  most  killing  ^gtom,  a$  eyeiy  proctiBed  granse-sliooter  knows ;  bni 
to  JBG  it  IB  far  Lesg  attractiYo  th^m  a  good  stretch,  across  a  range  of 
T&Hej  and  monntauif  tlioiigli  attended  \ntli  fewer  shote.  I  am  also 
faar  more  pleased  hj  seeing  a  brace  of  good  dogs  do  thoir  work  well, 
and  exhibiting  all  tikcir  fiua  in^tinet  and  EkiHj  than  in  toiling  after 
twice  the  number  wben  bunted  bj  a  keeper, 

*  The  12th  of  Angui§t/  Mr.  St.  John  gi^es  on  to  observes  ^  JS,  gene- 
mUj  speftking,  too  etuly  ti>  commenea  regular  grouse-sbooting.  The 
^th  W0idd  bo  a  better  day  to  appoint.  The  early  period  l>emg  only 
Ht  for  those  who  shoot  for  the  newspaper,  as  certain  sportjsmen  ^eem 
lo  do  whose  names  appear  every  season  m  having  muidered  some 
QiarvelloaJi  nmnber  of  gronse  on  the  12th,  One  gronse  in  Oetobor  is 
a  more  satisfactory  pri^o  to  the  real  loTer  of  grouie-shooting  than 
iwelve  can  be  on  the  ftr&t  day  of  the  leason/  * 

Thuj  far,  as  we  have  shown,    all   has  gone  on  prosperously 

with  the  Highland  proprietor.     Each  renewal  of  a  lease  of  his 

shooting-ground  has  brought   hina  an  increased  rentals     If  the 

aid  tenant  h^tated  about  accepting  tVesh  terms,  there  has  always 

been  found  hitherto  some  one  with  more  money  than — let  us  say 

* — taste  for  sport  of  any  kind  to  succeed  him.     Another  class  of 

persons,  that  not  many  years  since  looked  at  a  moor  in  Scotland 

Irom  a  respectful  distance,  is  gradually  ousting  the  original  order 

of  occupants,  who  are  beginning  wisely  to  consider  that  pleasures 

najf  be  purchased  too  dearly^     Enterprising  individuals  are  found 

.who  lake  moors  on  speculation  and  live  by  it^  farming  out  the 

in^  at  so  much  a  gun  per  week  or  month.     Poulterers  of 

iburgb  and   Glasgow  rent  ground,  subletting  the  shooting 

fumishing  their  shops  w^ith  the  produce*     The  land  bird  does 

not  care  who  or  what  bis  tenant  may  be ;  he  obtains  bis  price. 

But  prices  will  liave  a  maximum*  and  there  are  strong  indica- 

that  this  maximum  is  nearly  attained.     Any  one  interested 

nb  the  subject  may  observe  certain  shmitings  advertised  from  year 

to  year  tip  to  the  very  12th  of  August,  when  the  proprietor  is 

Mn  to  abate  something  of  his  e:3ctravagaut  demand  or  lose  his 

il  altogether. 

Xo  one  can  question  the  right  of  the   owners  of  Highland 

property  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  deriving, 

IIS  mey  do,  a  large  income  from  their  shooting-ground,  it  is  estra- 

mtlinary  they  do  not  take  some  pains  to  gain  the  gocKlwiU  of 

their  tenants.     It  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint  among  these 


•  For  snnit^l,  practical  itifil ruction  in  groiise^slK^oting^  tic  refer  our  readers  to 
iipti^r  iuMr.  Colqiihquns  *Moor  and  Loch/    We  Imve  borrowed 
ouQ  at  I  wo  ex  tracts  which  had  ref^reace  to  tJui  6tat«  of  the 
cii-rtuMiit).  tjui  Mve  not  trc^^pa^&E'd  much  oii  his  fhoifti ng-grmndf  ia  tht  y^lvmiQ 
koH  been  ftlrtdiidy  noticed  in  this  rcvbw* 

tenants 
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tenants  that  their  landlord  never  troubles  himself  about  their 
interests,  however  well  he  may  look  after  his  own.  And  after 
making  every  allowance  for  John  Bull's  constitutional  habit  of 
grumbling,  and  his  fancy  that  all  countries  were  created  for  his 
exclusive  enjoyment,  we  still  think  that  there  must  be  something 
of  foundation  for  this  charge,  since  we  can  safely  say  we  have 
never  yet  heard  a  knot  of  men  discussing  their  several  experiences 
and  comparing  notes  of  the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
without  our  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  an  almost  universal 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  exists — every  one  who  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  Scotch  shootings  having  some  uncomfortable 
tale  to  tell  of  his  own  individual  wrongs. 

A  man,  for  instance,  has  made  a  place.  He  has  built  or  added 
largely  to  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  lodge — he  has 
put  up,  perhaps,  sleeping-quarters  in  distant  parts  of  the  ground — 
he  has  annihilated  the  vermin,  and  rendered  game  abundant 
where  it  was  before  scarce.  His  lease  expires,  and  the  heavy 
rent  he  has  been  paying  is  immediately  raised  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  improvement  he  has  himself  brought  about  on  the 
property,  in  the  reasonable  expectation  of  not  being  disturbed  in 
his  holding.  It  may  be  argued  that  he  did  all  this  with  his 
eyes  open,  to  please  himself,  and  at  his  own  risk ;  he  has  no 
right  to  consider  himself  aggrieved ;  he  ought  to  have  looked 
after  his  own  interests  as  the  landlord  intends  to  do  after  his. 
There  are,  however,  two  ways  of  looking  at  such  a  procedure.* 

Mr.  St.  John,  again,  adverting  to  the  wholesale  system  of 
grouse-poaching  carried  on  by  the  sheep-tenants  and  cotters, 
says : — 

'  Beally,  considering  the  great  profit  in  many  ways  that  this  bird  is 
to  the  EUghland  landowners,  it  seems  both  their  interest  and  duty  to 
protect  and  assist  sportsmen  in  every  possible  manner  in  preserving 
the  game :  whereas,  let  the  matter  be  glossed  over  as  it  may,  every 
lessee  of  grouse-shootings  knows  how  very  little  assistance  and 
encouragement  he  receives  from  nine  proprietors  out  of  ten,  notwith- 
standing the  liberal  and  somewhat  exorbitant  rents  which  are  paid. 
There  are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this  state  of  things,  and 
landlords  are  yet  found,  who  identify  the  interest  of  the  tenant  with 
their  own.' 

Another  not  uncommon  grievance  of  the  tenant  is,  that  he  has 
been  deceived  by  specious  advertisements  into  taking  a  moor. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  few  men  would  be  incautious  enough  to  hire 
a  residence  in  the  South,  without  taking  proper  means,  personally 

*  This  is  far  from  being  a  rare  instance.  The  rent  of  a  shooting  which  we  h«d 
in  oar  thoughts  when  writing  the  above  remarks,  was  raised  400f.  at  the  expirm- 
tion  of  the  lease  last  year.    1  he  tenant  leflt  it  in  disgust. 

or 
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or  otherwise,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  reality  corresponds  with 
the  lantl*agenfs  tempting^  description  of  the  house  antl  its  de- 
jiendencies,  so  ought  the  same  foresight  and  prudence  to  be 
exercised  in  the  engagement  of  a  shooting-ground,  and  whoever 
blindly  commits  himself  has  only  himself  to  blame. 

On  the  other  hand — '  audi  alteram  partem  ' — ^we  hear  of  tenants^ 
in  the  last  year  of  their  oecopancy,  shooting  the  ground  so  hard 
as  tt>  leave  scarcely  a  feather  behind  them^  inflicting  thereby  an 
injury  on  the  prujierty  which  it  will  require  years  to  repair. 
Such  offensive  acts  as  these  would  ne\'er  be  perpetrated  if  there 
existed  a  good  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Now  there  are  two  circumstances  which  may  happen  to  affect 
most  materiallv  the  value  of  Highland  property.  The  first  is, 
that  of  men  being  driven  for  the  indulgence  of  tlicir  taste  for  wild 
fports  to  foreign  countries  ;  the  second,  the  possible  and  probable 
Tecurrence  of  the  grouse  disease  in  a  more  severe  form  than 
heretofore. 

The  love  of  salmon-fishing  has  induced  men  to  look  for  it  in 
%  country  more  difReult  of  access  than  most  others,  where  it  is 
u<tt  easy  sometimes  to  obtain  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and 
where  no  language  but  that  of  the  natives  will  avail  them  to 
make  their  wants  known.  Almost  every  river  in  Norway,  from 
Befgen  to  the  North  Cape,  is  rented  by  English  fishers.  There 
are  many  lands  that  offer  U>  the  lover  of  shooting  a  wide  field  for 
it*  enjoyment,  British  America  abounds  in  every  variety  of 
IFjme,  Corsica  and  Sardinia  are  comparatively  unexplored, 
csperially  the  latter  island  ;  both  are  rich  in  wild  birds  and  large 
gime.  The  highlantls  of  Transylvania  and  the  whole  Carpathian 
mage  is  a  mine  for  the  adventurous  lover  of  wild  sport.  The 
sintem  of  letting  land  for  shooting,  as  unknown  now  in  those 
countries  as  it  was  in  Scotland  fifty  years  ago,  would  be  readily 
a(ifjpte«l  if  any  demand  were  created  for  such  holdings,  and 
another  direction  wotdd  be  given  to  the  energies  of  those  who 
arn  now  content  to  stalk  deer  and  shoot  grouse  in  Scotland, 

The  singular  epidemic  generally  spoken  of  as  the  grouse^ 
ilbcase  threatened  at  one  time  to  exterminate  the  bird  altogedier. 
Untraceable  to  its  cause,  like  the  potato-disease  and  the  oidium 
m  the  vine,  and  un treatable  by  any  known  remedy,  this  malady 
*imld  seem  now  to  have  nearly  worn  itself  out ;  but,  as  it  is  on 
fecxird  that  a  similar  visitation  has  occurred  in  bygone  years, 
io  it  may  recur  at  some  future  period  to  render  the  shootings 
n>mparatively  valueless* 

Of  such  contingencies  we  devoutly  sav  ^ahsit  omen!'     For 

tat  gtorious  life  of  the  hill,  who  can  set  forth  in  fitting  terms 

tlie  sense  of  happiness,  of  contentment,  it  brings  with  it  ?     No 

Vol,  118,— iV^.  2B5.  D  words 
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words  could  ever  convey  to  him  who  has  not  tried  it  an  idea  of 
the  singular  fascination  it  exercises  on  its  votaries,  of  the  marvel- 
lous rapiditj  with  which  the  passion  for  it  grows  upon  them  ; 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  saj  aught  in  its  praise  to  him  who  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  its  delights.  There  are  some 
persons  whose  life  is  but  one  round  of  pleasure ;  even  by  such  as 
these  the  change  from  Pall-Mall  and  the  Park,  or  from  the  Club* 
house  at  Cowes  and  the  Solent,  to  the  wide  moor  and  the  homely 
shooting-lodge  is  held  to  be  an  agreeable  variety,  not  unworthy 
of  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifice  and  personal  inconvenience 
for  its  attainment  But  to  the  man,  whose  whole  time  and 
thoughts  have  been  devoted  unremittingly  for  many  long  months 
to  the  hard  realities  and  the  engrossing  cares  of  an  active 
business  life,  the  transition  fibm  die  whirl  and  tumult  of  the 
crowded  city  to  the  calm  and  solitude  of  his  isolated  Highland 
home  is  something  more :  it  is  new  existence.  His  rude  quarters 
are  luxury ;  his  hardest  exercise  is  rest  to  him ;  his  excitement 
relaxation ;  his  amusement  a  restorative  cordial.  As  his  vale- 
dictory address  to  his  desk  or  his  study,  he  may  say,  as  Horace 
said  of  his  loved  mountain  retreat : — 

*•  HsB  latebrsB  dulces,  et  jam,  si  credis,  amoenaa 
Incolumem  tibi  me  prsestant  Septembribos  hoiiB.*    ^ 


Art.  II. — 1.    Via  Appia  dalla  Porta  Capena  a  Bavilk.     De- 
scritta  dal  Commendatore  L.  Canina.     2  vols.    Roma.     1853. 

2.  La  Roma   Sotterranea   Christiana.       Descritta   cd   illustrata 
dal.  Cav.  G.  B.  de  Rossi.     Roma.     1864. 

3.  Imagine  Scelte  della  B.    Vergim  Maria^   tratte  Dalle  Cator 
combe  Romane.     Roma.     1863. 

IT  has  been  often  said  that  the  English  traveller  usually  enters 
Rome  the  wrong  way.  It  has  never  been  better  said  than 
in  an  old  book,  by  one  who,  as  many  men  living  may  recollect,  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  affection  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Professor  Edward  Burton,  whose  early  death  cut  him  off 
prematurely  from  those  highest  ecclesiastical  honours,  which  might 
have  been  commanded  by  his  profound  but  modest  learning,  his 
singularly  calm,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  singularly  liberal  mind. 
We  quote  the  passage,  in  respect  for  his  memory,  and  as  express- 
ing our  own  sentiments  with  peculiar  force  and  distinctness. 

'  Most  people  picture  to  themselves  a  certain  spot,  from  whence  the 
towers  and  domes  of  the  Eternal  City  burst  upon  their  view.  St.  Peter's, 
with  its  cupola,  the  immense  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  the  Pillar  of 
Trajan,  and  such  well-known  objects,  are  all  crowded  into  the  ideal 
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;  an^  the  ima^^i nation  is  raised  to  tho  ntmo^t  pitch  in  ^speetation 

ewGTj  momcmt  unfolding  this  glorioa*  proipect.     Tlie  travelk^r, 

feAstiiig  upon  tliis  liope,  imd  using  it  to  oohboIc  himself  for  the 

iincifl  of  tho  Cttin|)agna  and  tho  unintcricsting  unifonuity  of  tbe 

mw,  appTOoehea  nearer  and  nearer  without  reachlug  the  expeeted  spot« 

Hi&  tour-book  tollfi  him  that  nc^t  the  poi^t  of  Baecaao^  fourteen  mile  a 

&PQI  BoxDia,  the  dome  of  St  Peter'g  m  tirst  Yieible*     This  will  be  the 

coamneEioement  of  his  delight.     But  he  gtiU  disregards  tbo  Bpcck  in 

the  horizon,  aiudouslj  looking  for  the  happier  moment  ivhen  the  whole 

dtj  ig  discoTejFed,    This  moment  unfortunately  never  arriTes*    Where 

ih^  place  is  to  bo  found  in  the  approach  from  Florence,  which  affords 

^AcB  a  faiat  to  the  eye  and  to  the  imaginatioD,  I  noTcr  eould  discover. 

^^Bfi  View  of  Borne  from  the  Monte  Mario,  a  hill  near  this  road,  iB 

^^Miaps  one  ef  the  noblcRt  and  the  moat  affeeting  which  the  world 

tsDiild  prodaoo :  and  it  may  be  Enapectod  that  some  writcri^  full  of  the 

gniti£cmtion  which  thhi  prospect  afforded,  have  transferred  it  in  de« 

icii|illaa  to  IheLr  Urst  entrance.     But  the  road  itself  disclo^s  the  eity 

kif  dfigreefi.     Scarcely  any  of  it  ig  Been  till  witliin  a  small  dintance, 

mk  meaij  with  the  exception  of  St.  Peter's,  thoro  are  few  baildingH  of 

The  antiqnities  lie  mostly  on  tho  other  side^  and  are  not 

ftt  alL     The  8uburlm  themselvcB  are  not  picturesqno  [f^e^  &re 

WmmmijJfiri^,  lile  (he  entrance  to  an  En^M  watering ^plaec]^  and 

Hia  IfftTellor  tinds  himself  actually  in  Roma  before  he  had  given  up 

the  hopes  of  CD  joying  tho  distant  prospect  of  it, 

^  Had  be  enttjrt'd  the  city  from  Naples,  his  feolings  might  have  beem 

1^7  different.     This  is  the  direction  from  which  Home  ought  to  b» 

enliied,  if  we  wish  our  dasslcal  enthosiasm  to  be  raised  by  the  fiiat 

nvw.    The  Campagna  ig  here  even  more  desolate,  and  to  a  greater 

^sJkat^  than  it  is  on  the  eido  of  FlorcDee*      For  several  miles  tha 

gniand  is  sti^ewed  with  ruina ;  some  presenting  considerable  fragmcntfl, 

"^h"^  only  disoemibk  by  the  inequality  of  the  surface.     It  seems  as 

cultivstonB  of  the  soil  had  not  dared  to  profane  the  relies  of 

*jit;ir  aaceetors ;  and  from  the  sea  on  tho  left,  to  the  Apennines  on  the 

i^ghti  the  eye  meets  with  notliing  but  desolation  and  decay  of  grandeur. 

Tio  Aqutsducta  rise  above  the  other  fragments,  and  seem  purposely 

plx^od  there  to  carry  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Bepublic.     The  long 

Jiaw  of  these  structures  stretch  out  in  various  directions.    The  arches 

wt  »rttttetime8  broken  down ;  bnt  the  eflbet  is  heightened  by  theae 

nst    In  short,  in  travelling  tho  last  twelve  miles  on  this 

■'.iiud  may  indulge  in  oveij  rotlection  upon  Ronma  greatness^ 

L      tad  bod  the  snrrounding  scenery  perfectly  in  unison.    From  this  road, 

I      *<»,  the  whole  city  is  actually  sun* eyed.     The  domes  and  cupolas  are 

,        *^«t»  numerous  than  from  any  other  quarter ;  beside  which,  some  of 

^hb  unc^icnt  edifices  themselves  are  added  to  the  picture.     After  enter* 

'.  'M  walls,  we  pass  the  Colosseum,  catch  a  view  of  tltc  Forum,  the 

'  [i^^l,  and  eth«r  antiquities^  which  were  ^amilJAr  %q  qs  ftmi  ancient 

n^thors;  • 


*  *A  De»cnptkMi  of  Hcime/  by  rh.^  Ri^t,  Edwafd  Burtoi],    Lcmckni,  IB28, 

i>  2  I>r-  Burton 
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Dr.  Barton  might  have  added,  if  he  had  not  confined  himself 
to  heathen  antiquities,  that  on  his  approach  the  traveller  is  almost 
confronted  by  the  vast  portico  of  St  John  Lateran,  the  most 
venerable,  if  not  the  most  imposing  edifice  of  Christian  Rome. 

It  must  sadly  be  confessed  that  too  many  travellers,  we  fear 
English  travellers,  do  not  or  cannot  at  present  allow  themselves 
the  choice  between  these  two  alternatives.  How  many  of  our 
fellow-creatures  are  now  shot  into  Rome  from  dreary  Civita 
Yecchia,  along  the  dreary  morass,  over  which  the  railroad  passes^ 
to  be  deposited  in  a  dreary  station,  as  utterly  unconscious,  as  to 
any  of  the  noble  and  stirring  emotions,  which  used  to  attend  the 
entrance  into  the  Eternal  City,  as  their  portmanteau  in  the  van. 
Verily  there  is  truth  in  Mr.  Kuskin's  saying,  that  railroads  have 
reduced  man  to  a  parcel, — all  that  he  can  desire,  all  that  he  can 
demand,  is  speedy  and  safe  delivery. 

But  back  to  other  and  better  thoughts — ^to  worthier  remi- 
niscences. If  such  was  the  approach  to  Rome,  fallen  and  in 
ruins,  what  was  it  to  Rome  in  her  glory  and  in  her  majesty ! 
This  line  of  approach — or  rather  for  the  last  twelve  miles 
parallel  to  this — was  the  famous  Appian  Way,  the  Queen,  as  it 
is  called  by  Statins,  of  the  Roman  roads ;  and  this  Appian  Way, 
mile  after  mile,  thronged  with  the  sepulchres  and  the  monuments 
of  the  illustrious  dead.  Conceive  a  Westminster  Abbey  of  twelve 
or  sixteen  miles!  on  either  side  crowded  with  lofty  tombs  or 
votive  edifices  to  the  dead,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  half  a  mile 
deep ;  interrupted  only  here  and  tnere  by  some  stately  temple  to 
the  gods,  or  by  some  luxurious  villa,  around  which  perhaps  the 
ashes  of  its  former  masters  reposed  in  state  ;  or  by  the  gardens  of 
some  o'er-wealthy  Seneca — ^Senecse  praedivitis  hortis/  Think 
of  Milton's  glorious  lines : — 

'  There  be  the  gates ;  cast  round  thine  eye,  and  see 
What  conflnx  issuing  forth,  or  entering  in : 
Pnetors,  proconsuls,  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  to  return,  in  robes  of  state ; 
Lictors  and  rods,  the  ensigns  of  their  power ; 
Legions  and  cohorts,  turms  of  horse  and  wings ; 
Or  embassies  from  regions  fax  remote, 
In  various  habits,  on  the  Appian  road. 
Or  on  the  Emilian  ;  some  from  farthest  South 
Syene,  or  where  the  shadow  both  ways  Mis, 
Meroe,  Nilotic  isle ;  and  more  to  West, 
The  realm  of  Booohus  to  the  Black-moor  sea ; 
From  the  Asian  kings  and  Parthian  army  these ; 
From  India,  and  the  golden  Chersonese, 
And  utmost  Indian  iue,  Taprobane, 
Dusk  fftces  with  white  silken  turbans  wreathed.' 

We 
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We  break  off  our  quotation  with  tliese  tributary  yisitors — 
some  from  Bnindusium,  the  port  at  which  the  Eastern,  at  least 
he  Asiatic,  embassies  usually  landed.  From  the  other  coast 
sight  be  seen  (remember  Horace's  '  min^s  est  gravis  Appia 
llardis^),  the  high-born,  wealthy^  or  famous  Romans,  travelling 
their  state  from  their  luxurious  Campanian  villas,  and^  witli 
^those  who  landed  at  Naples  or  Puteoli,  offering  a  pcrjietual  gor- 
geous spectacle  along  the  road.  It  would  be  perhaps  pressing 
too  bard  another  passage  in  HoracCj  in  which  he  describes  the 
splentlid  Noble,  'well  known  under  the  portico  of  Agrippa,  and 
ftlong  the  Appian  road,'  yet  doomed  to  the  same  common  fate 
with  the  old  kings  of  Rome,  as  if  it  contained  an  allusion  to 
the  wayside  sepulchres  through  which  the  great  man  passed^ — 

'  Cum  bene  notum 
Porticus  Agrippfe,  et  via  te  conspexerit  AppI, 
Ire  tameii  re3ba,t  Numa  quh  devenit  et  Ancus.* 

— %t8/.  i.  6,  25. 

This  was  perhaps  too  deep  a   moral   for  the  graccfol   Satirist, 
Not  indeed  that  the  Appian  w*as  peculiarly,  perhaps  not  pre^ 
eminently,  distinguished  for  these  solemn  and  stately  memorials 
of  the  illustrious  dead,     Juvenal  speaks  of  those 

'  whose  ashes  lay 

By  the  Flttininian  or  the  Latin  way.* 

*  Quorum  Flftmima  tcgitur  ciniK,  atque  Latina.' 

Now,  however  J  the  greater  length  of  this  *  Street  of  Tombs/  and 
the  fortunate  diversion  of  the  Brundusian  and  Neapolitan  road 
from  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bovilla?,  had  left  the  course  uf 
the  old  Appian  road  more  entirely,  till  the  present  day,  in  its 
state  of  wildness  and  desolation*  To  Po]Te  Pius  IX.  is  due  the 
gratitude  of  all  students  of  Roman  antiquities,  of  all  who  visit 
Rome  with  the  feelings  of  solemn  veneration  which  her  ancient 
glory  ought  to  inspire.  We  write  deliberately  when  we  declare 
our  judgment,  that  there  is  nothing  so  impressive,  so  sublimely 
melancholy^  so  appalling,  we  had  almost  sald^  as  the  slow  journey 
of  several  miles,  now^  open,  along  this  ancient  Appian  Way, 
Even  to  small  and  graceful  Pompeii^  there  was  something  grave 
and  serious  in  the  approach  through  the  '  Street  of  Tombs/  But 
fisw  as  are  the  actual  remains  of  this  w  ildemess  of  sepulchres  on 
die  Appian — 

^  Qimndofiuidem  data  pmt  ipsis  qnoquc  fata  sepulchris ' — 

\  as  most  of  these  are,  except  the  huge  Cecilia  Metella, 
ftl^t  half  transformed  into  a  mediaeval  fortress^comparatively 
few  as  are  the  glorious  names  decipherable^  except  on  the  tomb  of 

the 
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the  Scipios ;  and  where  the  names  are  recognisable  even  fewer 
belonging  to  the  noblest  that  bore  those  names — ^still  the  imagi- 
nation seems  to  people  again  the  whole  region  with  the  great 
Romans  of  the  Republic  and  of  the  Empire,  to  create  to  itself  a 
more  solemn  and  a  more  enthralling  sense  of  the  grandeur,  of  the 
power,  of  the  vastness,  and,  if  it  were  not  mockery  to  saj  so,  the 
eternity — the  eternity,  at  least  of  the  fame,  of  Rome — than  on 
the  slope  of  the  Capitol,  or  within  the  gigantic  walls  of  the 
Colosseum.  Here,  mile  after  mile,  spread  one,  and  but  one  of 
the  cemeteries  of  Rome  ;  and  these  cemeteries  were  of  conne  the 
exclusive  privilege  and  possession  of  the  great,  the  noble,  and 
the  wealthy.  It  is  well  known,  and  it  is  a  redeeming  point  in 
a  society  based  on  slavery,  that  the  great  admitted  the  urns  of 
their  faithful  and  favoured  freedmen  into  the  columbaria  of  the 
family  monument  But  the  mass  of  the  vulgar  dead,  the  poor, 
the  slaves,  the  refuse  of  those  thousands,  according  to  some  the 
more  than  millions  of  human  beings,  who  swarmed  in  the  streets, 
lurked  in  the  cellars,  nestled  in  the  garrets  of  Rome,  what  became 
of  them?  We  know  little  more  than  that  they  were  cast  into 
the  vast  pits,  the  puticoli,  which  probably  were  dug  in  different 
parts  of  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  of  which  the  laigest,  most 
famous — may  we  not  say,  rather,  most  infamous — were  on  the 
Esquiline  hill — 

'  Hue  prius  angnstis  eje^cta  cadavcra  cellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  area, 
Hoc  misere  plebi  stabat  commune  sopulchrum.' 

—Hob.  SaL  L  8,  8. 

An  accursed  and  infected  region,  where  the  white  bones  cropped 
out  of  the  loose  black  soil ! 

'  Qu5  mod5  tristes 
Albis  informem  Bpectabant  06sibus  agrum ;' 

where  the  foul  birds  of  prey,  the  *  EsquilinsB  alites,'  invoked  by 
Canidia,  were  ever  hovering,  and  perhaps  the  wolves  prowling — • 

'  P5st  insepulta  membra  different  lupi, 
Et  Esquilime  alites.' — Epod,  v.  99. 

where  Canidia  herself  wandered  by  moonlight  to  gather  bones 
and  poisonous  herbs  for  her  spells,  and  to  call  up  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  part  of  this  district — 
dedicated  of  old  to  the  burial  of  the  poor,  as  the  ancient  cippus 
declared  —  was  granted  by  Augustus  to  his  favourite.  The 
blooming,  salubrious,  and  much-frequented  gardens  of  Mecaenas, 
spread,  to  some  extent,  over  this  unholy  and  unfertile  region. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  sanitary  reasons. 
But  what  became  of  the  rest  of  the  poor,  when  they  were  mowed 
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<iown  hj  thousands  b)^  tlic  scytlte  of  Libit ina,  or  stole  out  of  life, 
unmourned,  unlioitniired,  unknown  ?  This  is  a  question  which 
we  belli* ve  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  answer  fully  and 
satisfactorily.  All  we  know  is,  that  intramural  burial  was 
prohibitetl  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  even  by  the  Xll/rnbles^  with  a 
rigour  and  severity  of  which  even  Mr.  Chad  wick  mtyfht  approi^e* 
The  only  exception  was  in  favour  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  (Serv,  ad 
*  ^lilieid/  ix.),  and  the  families  of  one  or  two  ^reat  men  of  old^ 
Valerius  Poplicola  ( Plutarch,  *  Vit.')  and  Fabricius ;  but  this 
privilege  was  Viilantarily  abandoned  by  their  descendants,  in 
deference,  no  doubt,  to  public  feeling. 

Vet  vast  as  was  the  space  alon«:  the  Roman  highways,  and 
tboug^b  many  ebose  more  quiet  resting-places,  like  Properties, 

*  Di  faciantj  mea  ne  terra  loect  ossa  frequeuti 

Qua  faeit  assidua  tramite  valgus  iter : ' 

poet  would  repjse  under  the  shade  of  some  beautiful  and 
liliar  tree*     Though  some   had   places  of  sepulture  in   their 
jleajsu re- grounds  or  g:ardens,  like  the  Bluebeard  in  Martial^  who 
buried  seven  wives  ; 

*  Septima  jam  Phileroa  tibi  condittir  uxor  in  agro ;' 

atlll,  if  the  l>odies  had  been  generally  buried  entire,  there  mig^ht 

have  been  difficulty  in  findinijf  room  for  the  vast  sepulchres  and 

raster  monuments  of  the  disting-uished  families,  g^cne ration  after 

feneration ;  of  those  who  inherited  or  claimed  from  wealth  or 

Ijbonours  to   belong   to  the  nobles  of  the   Republic  and  of  the 

[Empire.    But  the  practice  of  burning;  the  dead  made  a  sepulchre 

'  f>f  tnmlenile  dimensions  sufficient  to  receive  the  remains  of  whole 

families,  and  even  of  their  retainers*     Only  a  small  urn,  which 

.would  hold  the  ashes  was  rrcessary ;  and  these  urns  mig^ht  be 

irrmnged  in  the  columbaria,  the  arched  alcoves  or  niches,  side  by 

liide,  row  alK>vc  roW|  with  the  lac hrvm atones,  or  any  other  small 

memorials  with  which  the  pious  nffection  of  the  survivors  might 

wish  to  honour  the  departctL     The  practice  of  burning;  the  dead 

was,  it  is  well  known,  not  universal,  perhaps  had  hardly  become 

^neral*  till  the  later  days  of  the  Hepublic,    Sylla,  it  is  said,  was 

t  f   of  the  Cornel  ii  whose  body  was  burnctl,     Thoug-h  the 

1 1  Dictator  thought  that  there  was  such  an  awe  about  bis 

hvinjr  penibn,  that  he  mig^ht  defy  the  cowed  and  timid  hatred  of 

Kb  enemies,  Sylla  would  secure  his  sacred  remains  from   insult 

[  ftnd  ijT'uominy.     But  from  that  time,  though  the  ceremonia!  of  a 

I  fooerai  pyre  must  have  Ijcen  costly,  this  seems,  by  the  perpetual 

ilhuiant  in  the  poet^  and  other  writers  who  touch  on  Roman 

iiii«ri,  to  have  been  the  ordinary  form  of  burial  with  the  rich 

and 
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and  the  great  Nor  was  it  indeed  the  especial  prerogative  of 
the  wealthy.      Ovid  speaks  of  a  plebeian  funeral  pyre  : 

'  Et  dare  plebeio  corpus  inane  rogo.' 

The  common  term  of  the  ashes  (cineres)  of  the  dead,  is  enough 
to  show  its  general  usage.  Indeed  in  the  poetry  of  the  Augustan 
and  later  period,  allusions  to  the  coffin  or  the  interment  are  rare 
and  unfrequent ;  those  to  the  funeral  torch,  to  the  pyre  (rogus), 
to  the  cremation  of  the  dead,  common  and  perpetual ;  and  urns, 
not  large  and  massive  sarcophagi,  crowd  the  monuments  of  these 
crowded  cemeteries. 

We  return  to  our  Appian  Way.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
present  Pope,  it  has  been  said,  that  the  opening  of  this  imposing 
scene  may  fairly  be  ascribed.  Whether  his  Holiness  has  con- 
sulted wise  counsellors  on  religious,  ecclesiastical,  or  political 
matters,  we  presume  not — we  are  not  called  upon  to  judge ; 
but  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  his  antiquarian 
advisers  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate.  No  one  who  visits 
Rome  will  speak  with  anything  but  respect  of  the  Cavaliere 
Canina,  of  Rosa,  of  Visconti,  and  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi.  The 
Appian  Way  has  been  the  province  of  Canina;  the  works 
have  been  conducted  throughout  by  his  industry,  sagacity,  and 
judgment ;  and,  though  he  is  now  lost  to  Rome  and  to  the 
world,  he  has  left  behind  him,  among  other  writings  of  very  high 
value,  the  volumes,  of  which  the  title  appears  at  the  head  of 
our  article,  the  first  part  of  the  Appian  Way  from  the  Capenian 
Gate  to  Bovillae.  TTiis  work  is  a  model  of  antiquarian  research ; 
inquiring,  but  not  too  speculative ;  profound,  but  not  too  abstruse ; 
with  imaginary  restorations  of  some  of-  ^e  more  remarkable 
monuments,  checked  and  controlled  by  good  engravings  of  the 
ruins  as  they  actually  appear.  Under  Canina's  guidance  we  seem 
to  walk  again  on  the  majestic  Appian  Way. 

Had  we  space,  we  should  have  been  delighted — reversing^ 
Canina's  order — to  conduct  (shall  we  say  ?)  some  Consul  on  the 
road  from  Brundusium,  Capua,  or  Naples,  to  a  triumph;  er 
some  Praetor,  loaded  with  the  plunder  and  the  curses  of  some 
Eastern  province ;  some  tributary  king  on  his  humiliating  pil- 
grimage to  the  feet  of  the  Mistress  of  the  World ;  or  shall  we 
rather  say,  St.  Paul,  escorted  by  his  Jewish  brethren  from  his. 
lodging  at  Appii  Forum  over  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and  bear- 
ing the  first  rays  of  Christian  light  to  the  Capital  of  Heathen- 
dom, through  the  stately  throngs  of  monuments,  by  the  temples, 
unconscious  of  their  doom,  and  the  luxurious  villas,  to  the  Cape- 
nian Gate  ?      We   must   not,  however,   linger — we  fain  would 

linger 
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linger — but  mtbfT  proceed  with  unavoidable  ce!erit>%  and  with 
only  brief  remarks  i>n  the  objects  which  arrest  *jur  attention, 

Canina  cnd%  we  begin,  at  Bo  villa*.*  Not  that  EovilltT  was  the 
first  at^ge  from  Rome ;  that  sta^e,  of  sixteen  miles,  reached  as 
far  OS  Ajicia : 

'  Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aiima  BomA;' 

itl  to  Arieia  extended  the  monuments : 

^Dolhi  porta  Ca|i4}na  alio  ndjaceii^e  dell'  Arieia,  per  eirea  sodicl 

ntglia  dt  efiteixBiono,  t  monumenti  Si^polerali  m  conginngcvauo  V  uno 

i*  alixo  e^iza  lasciare  alcuiut  spazio  int^vrmedio  Tiioio,  ed  anzi  spQet$a 

vHBq   pufiisioni  migliori,  in  vicimmza  di^Ua  eitta,   stavano  ci>llocnti 

a^t^  in  doppia  £lu  ji^r  cfascnu  la  to/ 

Old  Varro,  it  should  be  observed,  gives  the  religrious  motive 
for  this  usage^  the  admonitory  lesson  of  the  monuments  : 

'  Sic  monimenta   qx\m  in  fsepukhris,  ot  idm  secnn^nm  viam,  qno 
Qtis  adiuoneantj  et  ec  fuisse,  et  illos  esec  inortidis/ 

We  iball  not  delay  at  BovilW,  even  to  examine  her  circns :  nor 
tven  before  the  vast  circular  nameless  tomb  on  the  left  between 
be  tenth  and  eleventh  (Roman)  mile;  or  that  of  still  more 
n[)Qfiing  dimensions,  between  the  tenth  and  ninth.  If  indeed 
'the  monuments  on  the  whole  did  read,  and  were  intended  to 
read^  a  solemn  lesson  on  our  common  mortal  it  v,  these  two 
huge  mounds  are  not  less  elocjueat  on  the  nothingness  of  human 
p(»mp  and  fame.  These  vast  tombs  mu^t  have  been  raised, 
to  the  memory,  doubtless  it  was  hoped  and  believed,  the  sempi- 
ternal, undying  memory,  of  the  great  men  deposited  within  tljem, 
perhaps  with  the  long  procession  and  all  the  striking  rites  which 
attended  the  public,  or  even  the  private,  funerals  of  the  rich  and 
noble.  Their  size^ — one  measuretl  120  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
square,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  was  100  feet — their  splendid 
orimmentation  (whether  Canina  approaches  more  or  less  nearly 
to  their  original  grandeur  in  his  fanciful  restorations)  may  seem  to 
implj  Lucullean  luxury,  Crassean  wxalth^  PomjH'ian  magnatism^ 
or  Cesarean  glory  :  or  it  may  be,  after  all^  no  more  Uian  the  fond 
vanity  af  an  admiring  or  loving  family.  But  not  only  are  these 
two  tombs  utterly  nameless^  without  vestige  of  the  rank,  station, 
even  the  age  at  which  their  inmates  liveil  (tliough  Can  hi  a,  from 
€ertain  reasons,  especially  from  the  materials  employed,  conjee- 
cmes  that  they  belong  to  the  later  days  of  the  Republic) ;  on  one 
only  are  three  or  four  disjointed  letters,  l>efore  which  even  anti- 
cjoarian  boldness  of  conjecture  is  baffled,  and  holds  Its  peace. 
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As  we  advance  towards  Rome,  the  tombs  must  have  been  not 
less  vast  and  imposing: ;  but  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the 
tenants  of  those  tombs  is  hardly  dispersed.  Near  the  ninth 
milestone  stood  the  stately  monument  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus, 
in  which,  according  to  Aurelius  Victor,  at  a  late  period  were 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  Caesar  Severus,*  slain  at  the  ^  Three 
Taverns  '  by  Herculius  Maximianus.  Of  Gallienus,  Gibbon  has 
said,  with  his  usual  sarcasm  and  his  usual  truth,  that  he  was  '  a 
master  of  several  curious  but  useful  sciences,  a  ready  orator,  an 
elegant  poet,  a  skilful  gardener,  an  excellent  cook,  and  most 
contemptible  prince/  Yet,  though  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  paroxysm  of  activity  and  courage, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  who  (during  the  confusion  after  bis 
death,  arising  from  the  unappeased  strife  of  'The  Thirty 
Tyrants ')  could  have  raised  so  splendid  a  monument  as  this,  as 
well  from  the  ruins  as  from  the  restoration  of  Canina,  appears  to 
have  been,  to  so  worthless  a  prince. 

We  must  hasten  on  to  the  undoubted  monument  of  Valerius 
Messalinus  Cotta,  which  covered  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  to 
the  tomb  which  was  once  supposed  to  be  that  of  Licinus  the 
barber,  famed  in  satiric  verse,  the  ruins  of  which  are  called  the 
Torre  Selcc.  This  conjecture  was  founded  on  two  lines  of  Mar- 
tial, in  which  the  poet  boasts  that  his  verses  would  outlive  the 
perishing  stones  of  the  sepulchre  of  Messala,  and  the  marbles  of 
Licinus  crumbled  into  dust : 

'  Et  cum  mpta  situ  MessalaD  saxa  jaccbnnt 

Altaque  ciun  Licini  marmora  pulvis  enmt.'— viii.  3,  6,  6,  \ 

The  tomb  of  Licinus  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  epigram  of 
Varro  Atacinus : 

'  Marmoreo  Lioinns  tmnulo  jacet,  at  Caio  parvo, 
Pompeius  nu|lo,  credimus  esse  Docs  ? ' — 

Mayor,  Epigramm,  LaL  L  77. 

Unfortunately,  we  know,  on  the  distinct  and  unanswerable  au- 
thority of  a  scholiast  on  Persius,  that  the  tomb  of  Licinus  was 
not  on  the  Via  Appia,  but  at  the  second  milestone  on  the  Via 
Salaria.  The  mischievous  critics  too  (see  Smith's  '  Dictionary,* 
art  Licinus),  will  have  it  that  the  tomb  in  question  belonged  to 

*  The  very  able  writer  in  *  Murray's  Guide/  who  describes  from  CaniDa  the 
whole  line  of  the  Appian  Way  with  its  monuments,  has  fallen,  or  rather  has  been 
misled,  into  a  curious  mistake.  He  has  supposed  this  to  refer  to  Alexander 
Sevenis,  who,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  was  slain  by  the  connivance,  if  not  by 
the  order,  of  his  successor  the  Thracian  Muximin,  But  Alexander  Sevenis  had 
been  dead  and  buried  thirty  years  before  :  and  what  should  lie  do  in  the  sepulchre 
of  Gallienus  ?  The  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Aurelius  Victor,  on  which  the 
whole  rests,  is  perfectly  clear. 

Licinus, 
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Licinas,  a  Ganl,  a  slave,  afterwards  stewartl  of  Julius  Capsar, 
not  to  the  barber,  Wt?  cannot  consent  to  blunt  the  point  of  the 
epigram  on  Licinus.  But  there  seems  no  tlotibt  tliat  the  great 
circular  tomb  whit:h  bears  the  name  of  Cotta  (see  Ph  xxjtviiip) 
was  raised  by  the  son  to  his  far  greater  father,  Messala  Cor- 
vtous,  Cotta  himself  was  no  undistinguished  man  :  in  the  words 
of  Patercultis  (VelL  Paterc,  ii,  112);  he  was  nobler  from  his 
cbanictcr  than  from  bis  descent,  worthy  of  beini^  the  son  of  his 
fatbe?  Corvinus.  Two  of  Ovid's  melancholy  Epistles  from 
Pontua  are  addressed  to  Messalinus  Cotta  (i.  7,  ii.  2),  The 
exiled  poet  entreats  Cotta  to  exert  in  his  favour  the  eloquence 
wiuch  he  inherits  from  his  father : 

*  Tiyit  enim  in  vobis  facundi  licgim  pai'cutis/ 

He  implores  bim  by  the  shade  of  bis  father,  whom  Ovid  had 
honoured  from  his  infancy,  tfj  intercede  with  *the  Gods  and  the 
CiBsarSy'  in  the  poet  s  belief  one  and  the  same, — 

'  Hoo  pater  illo  tuus,  primo  mihl  cultu^  tib  asvo, 
Bi  quid  habet  sensas  umbra  diserta,  petit/ 

As  to  the  father,  Messala  Corvinus,  there  were  few  men,  at 
Irait  of  his  own  age,  on  whose  monument  the  Roman  might  look 
with  greater  pride,  or  receive  a  more  solemn  admonition  by 
contrasting  his  fame,  wealth,  influence,  endowments,  and  accom- 
plishments, with  the  narrow  urn  and  few  ashes,  the  sole  sad 
wltneflses  to  his  mortality.  The  high  character  of  Messala 
might  almost  give  dignity  to  bis  political  tergiversations,  in  those 
dark  days  of  Rome,  almost  inevitable*  The  consummate  general 
who  held  a  high  command  in  the  auti-Gesarean  army  at  Philippi, 
almost  achieved  the  CtTsarean  naval  victory  at  Actjum,  Not 
only  was  be  a  great  general  and  statesman,  he  was  poet^  historian, 
^rajDmarian,  orator*  He  was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  counsel^ 
Ion  of  Augustus,  the  dear  friend  of  Utjrace  and  Tibullus,  pro- 
bably of  Virgil,  and  the  nursing  father  of  Ovid's  poetry.  The 
tomb^ there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  it  is  the  one  alluded 
to  by  Martial,  as  among  the  most  renowned,  renowned  to  a 
pn>verb, — was  worthy  of  the  fame  of  Messala. 

The  line  of  tombs  was  here  broken  for  some  distance  by  tlie 
magnificent  villa  q(  the  Quintilii.  The  scholar  cannot  but  think 
of  that  Quintilius,  dear  to  Virgil  and  so  touchlngly  lamented  by 
Hormce.  We  would  fain  behold  bis  tomb,  even  if  it  bore  the 
dfeftry  and  despairing  inscription  which  consigned  him  to  eternal 
ileepi — 

*  Ergo  Quintilium  porpetaus  soiwr 
Urget.' 

But 
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But  the  villa  belonged  to  Quintilii  of  a  much  later  age,  though 
perhaps  of  not  less  distinguished  virtue.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  sumptuous  palace,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
which  part  belonged  to  the  Quintilii,  and  which  arose  at  the 
command  of  its  Imperial  usurper.  But  no  doubt  its  beauty  and 
splendour  were  fatal  to  its  owners.  The  front  to  the  road 
(see  Plate  xxxiii.)  exhibited  the  portico  of  a  Temple  of 
Hercules,  a  noble  vestibule,  and  a  rich  nympheum.  Behind  was 
a  large  space,  with  courts,  baths,  gardens,  watercourses,  and  all 
which  ministered  to  the  luxury  of  those  luxurious  times.  We 
may  fairly  conclude  that  the  desire  of  confiscating  this  noble  pos- 
session aggravated  the  jealousy  of  Commodus  of  the  virtues  of  its 
masters.  The  brothers  Quintilii  were  a  noble  example  of  emu- 
lous ability  and  success.  Together  they  were  consuls,  together 
governors  of  Achaia  and  of  Pannonia  under  the  just  rule  of  the 
Antonines.  In  death  they  were  not  divided.  On  the  discovery 
of  some  unproved  conspiracy,  which  involved  the  whole  race, 
the  brothers  were  cut  off  by  the  ruffian  Commodus,  and  Com- 
modus became  the  lord  of  this  tempting  property. 

We  plunge  back  (and  this  adds  to  the  singular  interest  of  the 
whole  line  of  monuments)  from  the  days  of  the  declining  empire 
to  the  days  of  the  kings.  Near  the  fifth  milestone  there  are  two 
large  mounds,  popularly  known  as  the  tombs  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii.  Let  us  leave  the  legend  undisturbed,  and  take  no  more 
notice  of  those  wicked  disenchanters  of  our  old  beliefs  (they  will 
leave  us  at  least  the  poetry  if  they  scatter  our  history  into  a  mist), 
than  the  Emperor  of  the  French  has  vouchsafed  to  bestow  on  the 
learned  labours  of  Niebuhr  and  of  the  lamented  Sir  George 
Lewis. 

We  cannot  however  pass  the  remains  of  the  countless  monu- 
ments, which  Canina  has  raised  on  each  side  of  the  Appian 
Way,  without  remarking  the  simple  grace  and  beauty  of  many  of 
them ;  grace  and  beauty  which  arises  almost  entirely  out  of  that 
delicate  sense  of  proportion  which  seems  to  have  been  intuitive 
in  the  Grecian  mind,  and  is  the  soul  of  true  Grecian  architec- 
ture, indeed  of  all  its  art.  These  were  borrowed  by  the  Romans, 
or  imitated  in  their  happier  hours,  or  were  probably  kept  alive 
by  the  employment  of  Greek  workmen  or  artists.  In  what  does 
this  harmony,  this  music  of  architecture,  which  pervades  Greek 
art,  from  the  noblest  temple  to  the  humblest  monument,  consist  ? 
Is  it  subject  to  measure  and  rule  ?  Why  is  it  so  rare  in  almost 
all  works  but  those  which  are  purely  Greek? 

Few  of  these  tombs  bear  names  of  any  note ;  and  we  are  in 
general  grievously  disappointed  when  they  do.    We  read  the  name 
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of  Potnpey ;  but  Pompey,  it  is  well  known,  Imtl  not  the  barren 
IlOllour  of  a  tomb  on  the  foreign  shore  where  he  fell ;  the  pillar 
which  long  bore  his  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  has  lung 
pa^ed  over  to  a  more  rightful  and  far  baser  owner.  Sextus 
PompeiLis  Justus,  whose  name  appears  on  a  stately  tomb,  was  but 
a  freetlman  of  that  great  house.  But  near  the  r<mFth  milestone 
was  the  scene  of  the  luxnrlous  life,  of  the  miserable  death,  and 
in  all  probability,  stood  the  humble  tomb  of  a  man  to  ivhom^  of 
all  Romans,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  do  justice  i  and  no 
more  than  justice.  Here  were  the  gardens  of  the  '  too  wealthy  * 
Seneca ;  here  took  place  that  slow  death,  at  the  command  of  his 
pupil  Nero,  described  (we  urge  our  readers  to  refresh  their 
memory  with  the  wonderful  passage)  in  the  '  Annals  of  Tacitus  * 
(xTT,  71  et  seqq.)^  Not  merely  does  Tacitus  say  of  Seneca^ 
at  tbe  time  of  nis  death,  ^quartum  apud  lap  id  em,  suburbano 
rare  consttterat,'  but  a  fragment  has  been  discovered  bearing  the 
fi&me  of  the  tribune  of  the  Praetorian  cohort,  G  rani  us  (Silvanus), 
who  was  said  to  have  been  commissioned  to  order  Seneca  to  put 
himself  to  death.  Canina  conjectures  that  Granius  may  have 
obtained  the  villa  as  the  reward  of  bis  services.  If  St'neca  did 
not  live,  at  least  he  died,  as  a  philosopher.  It  is  harsh,  ]>crhaps, 
to  charge  his  memory  with  the  crimes  of  his  ungovernable  pupil ; 
tCKTcely  possible  to  relieve  his  memory  from  c<»wardlj  acquies- 
eence  in  some  of  the  w^orst  of  those  crimes.  His  pliilosoph},  as 
shown  in  his  writings,  is  even  a  in  ore  difficult  problem.  Kxqui- 
iite  gleams  of  premature  humanity,  which  have  tempted  many, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  history  of  the  times,  which  makes  such 
a  notion  impossible,  to  refer  them  to  a  higher  and  purer  souit^e, 
even  to  intercourse  with  St.  Paul ;  a  Stoicism  which  strives  ti> 
be  calm  and  majestic,  but  is  far  too  theatrical,  laboured,  and 
emphatic  for  true  commanding  majesty  :  all  in  a  detestable  style, 
— a  rope  of  sand  as  it  has  been  described ;  brief  epigrams  for 
sentences,  without  cohesion,  flow,  natural  sequence  or  harmony. 
The  remains  of  Seneca,  Tacitus  tells  ns,  were  burned  on  the  spot  5 
we  may  conjecture  that  his  ashes  were  gathered  into  some  cheap 
urn.  Canina  imagines  a  monument ;  and  in  a  head,  upon  a 
fragment  discovered  near  the  spot,  he  would  recognise  the  like- 
ness of  the  philosopher.  And  he  has  explained,  too,  with  sin^ 
giilar  ingenuity,  a  bas-relief  (Plate  xix*),  representing,  from  Hero- 
dotti%  the  scene  of  the  death  of  the  son  of  Croesus,  which  might 
have  belonged  to  the  tomb.  Of  this  we  presume  he  would  sup- 
pose the  moral  to  be,  that  no  one  should  be  called  happy  before 
tkfr  day  of  his  death, — 

'  Die  i  que  beatus 
Ante  obitmn  nemo,  supremaqae  fuuera  debet. ^ 

Another 
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Another  mile  and  we  stand  before  the  colossal  Cscilia  Metella 
tomb.  This  was  within  the  older  circuit  of  all  visitors  to  Rome, 
and  close  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval  fortress  of  the 
Gaetani.  B3nron  has  made  this  noble  ruin  his  own.  Even  in 
his  descriptive  poetry  (and  when  he  was  in  the  vein  what  de- 
scriptive poet  was  equal  to  Byron?)  there  are  few  passages  of 
equal  trum  and  sublimity.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a 
few  lines — ^would  we  had  space  for  more — especially  the  first 
stanza,  which  so  well  displays  the  present  aspect  of  the  monu- 
ment : — 

<  But  who  was  she,  the  Lady  of  the  dead 

Tomb'd  in  a  palaoe  ?    Was  she  ohaste  and  £ur ; 

Worthy  a  kingX  or  more,  a  Boman's  bed  ? 

What  race  of  cbie&  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 

What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir — 

How  lived — how  died — how  loved  she  ?    Was  she  not 

So  honoured  and  conspicuously  there, 

Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 

Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot. 


Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died 

The  wealthiest  Boman's  wife — Behold  his  love  or  pride.' 

Within  the  last  three  miles  from  Rome  the  approach  to  the 
great  city  was  marked  by  the  larger  intermingling  of  other 
stately  and  jsacred  edifices  with  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 
There  was  the  temple  t)f  the  Deus  Rediculus,  indicating  the 
height  from  which  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  surveyed  and  then 
turned  his  back  on  unassailable  Rome.  No  wonder  I  For  Han- 
nibal, ever  conqueror  in  the  field — at  Trebia,  at  Thrasymene,  at 
Cannae, — was  baffled  by  almost  every  town  which  he  attempted 
to  besiege ;  for  his  army  was  utterly  unfit  for  such  operations. 
Unprovided  with  the  materials  for  a  siege, — the  mining  tools, 
the  hands  accustomed  to  use  them,  the  engines,  and  all  the  appa- 
ratus necessary  for  such  work.  Terror  or  treachery  opened  the 
gates  of  fatal  Capua. 

After  this  appear  on  one  side  of  the  road,  the  valley  and 
fountain  of  Egeria,  of  which  the  holy  romance,  the  venerable 
reminiscences  of  Numa,  were,  to  the  indignation  of  Juvenal, 
profaned  in  his  day  with  its  occupation  by  the  miserable  Jews. 
These  were  no  longer  flourishing  merchants — it  may  have  been 
already  money-lenders,  for  such,  as  we  know  from  Cicero,  they 
were  in  Asia  Minor — but  crushed  down,  by  the  hatred  excited 
by  the  obstinate  war,  and  by  the  influx  of  slaves  (now  scattered  by 
millions  throughout  the  Roman  Empire),  into  mean  pedlars,  and 
defiling  the  soil  and  the  waters  of  this  sacred  spot  with  their 
provision-baskets  and  pallets  of  straw. 

The 
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The  Boble  arch  of  Drusus  perhaps  bestrode  the  waj  i  and 
i*thcr  temples  crowded  the  road  up  to  the  Capenlan  Gate.  But 
there  were  monuments  too,  aiid  those  singularly  illustrative  of 
nimost  every  perioti  in  the  annals  of  Rome*  There  Mas  the 
tomb  of  Komohis,  the  son  of  the  last  Pagan  Emperor  of  Rome. 
Maxentius,  perhaps  in  honour  of  that  son,  had  laid  out  a  vast 
circus,  as  though  the  votii'e  offering  of  expiring  Pag^anism. 
There  was  the  tomb  of  Geta,  who  ieil  by  the  fratricidal  hand 
of  Caracal la^  a  fearful  memorial  of  the  crimes  of  what  we  call 
the  second  period  of  the  Empire*  There  were  tlic  sepulchres 
of  the  freedmen  of  Augustus,  and  of  the  freedmen  of  Li  via,  both, 
&s  might  be  expected,  very  capacious.  The  ashes  of  Augustus 
himself  as  is  %vell  known,  reposed  in  the  Campus  Marti  us. 
There  was  a  tomb^  which  though  raised  by  a  private  man, 
must  have  been  of  unexampled  splendour,  that  of  Prisclila^  the 
wife  of  Abascantius,  a  favourite  of  Domitian*  It  is  well,  among 
all  the  monuments  of  pride  and  crime,  to  dwell  on  this  one 
prodigal  memorial  of  true  domestic  afTection ;  and  this  tomb, 
and  the  inmate  of  the  tomb,  are  described  in  a  work  of  one  of 
ihe  later  Roman  poets,  worthy  to  live.  Like  all  the  verse  of 
Statius,  the  comolation^  as  we  may  call  it,  inscribed  to  Abas- 
caDtius,  is  in  many  parts  strained,  forced,  exaggerated ;  but 
theze  are  lines  with  a  depth  of  tenderness  unsurpassed— dlfB cult 
to  equal,  in  Latin  verse.  He  describes  the  dying  moments  of 
Pirjscilla : — 

'  JamquG  cadunt  vnltus,  octdtMqrte  nnrtmmm  error ^ 
Obtnsffiquc  aures,  hIbi  cum  vox  eola  mariti 
Koficitnr.    Illiim  unum  media  da  morto  reversa 
Mens  Tidat :  ilium  iDgris  circumdat  fortiter  ulnis 
Immotas  obvcr^a  genas,  nee  Bole  supremo 
LTUninaj  sed  duloi  mavtilt  jsatiare  marito.* 

AH  Rome  poured  forth,  to  see  the  costly  funeral  procession 
of  Priscllla,  to  the  Appian  Way^  on  the  banks  of  the  Almo^ 
neiir  the  temple  of  Cybele, — 

*  Est  locus  ante  tirbem,  quB,  primum  naBcitur  ingena 
Appia,  t|uaiiue  Italo  gemitus  Almone  Cybele 
Ponit.' 

She  was  interred  (it  should  seem  an  unusual  course),  not 
me<t ;  her  husband  could  not  have  endured  the  sight  and  the 
mult  of  a  cremation. 

'  Kec  enim  f omaDtia  husta, 
Clamoremqne  rogi  potnit  perferre/ 

The   tomb  must   have   been   most   sumptuous.     All  around 

stood 
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stood  in  niches,  marble  statues  of  Priscilla,  in  the  garb  and 
attributes  of  various  goddesses  : — 

'  Mox  in  vorias  mutata  novaris 
Effigies :  hoc  ere  Ceres,  hoc  lucida  Gnoesis, 
nio  Maia  tholo,  Venus  hoc  non  improba  saxo, 
Accipiunt  vultus,  baud  indignata,  docoros 
Numina.* — Statii  SUvcBj  v.  1. 

Nearest  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  as  though  holding  the  guardians 
of  her  impregnable  gates,  was  the  well-known  tomb  of  the  Scipios. 
The  greatest  of  the  race,  Africanus,  reposed  not  in  this  sepulchre ; 
he  died,  and  his  ashes  remained,  at  Liternum.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  his  place  was  filled  by  the  great  father  of 
Roman  poetry,  the  conservator  of  her  legendary  annals,  Ennius. 
And  surely  we  may  refer  to  the  whole  race  the  splendid  lines  of 
Lucretius.  *  Scipio,  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  the  terror  of  Carthage, 
bequeathed  his  bones  to  the  earth,  even  as  if  he  had  been  the 
vilest  of  slaves ;  and  wilt  thou  whose  life,  even  while  thou  art 
living  and  in  the  light  of  day,  is  little  more  than  death,  wilt 
thou  struggle,  and  be  indignant  that  thou  must  die  ? ' 

'  Scipiadcs  fohnen  belli,  Carthaginis  horror 
Ossa  dedit  terrte,  proinde  ac  famol  infimus  esset. 

«««««««« 

Tu  vcro  dubitabiB  et  indignabcro  obire 

Mortua  quoi  vita  est  propo  jam  vivo  atquo  vidente.' 

♦  —Lunet.  iii.  1047-8, 1058-9. 

Thus,  along  each  of  the  great  roads  which  led  to  Rome  was, 
as  it  were,  a  great  necropolis,  a  line  of  stately  sepulchres,  in 
which  lay  the  remains  of  her  illustrious  dead,  and  of  those  who 
might  aspire  to  the  rank  of  the  illustrious.  We  may  conjecture 
indeed  from  Cicero  that,  even  in  his  day,  the  most  famous,  and 
hallowed  by  the  most  famous  men,  was  the  Appian  necropolis. 
In  the  well-known  passage,  where  TuUy  would  infer  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  from  the  greatness  of  the  older  Romans,  he 
says :  '  When  you  go  out  of  the  Capenian  Gate,  where  you 
behold  the  tombs  of  Calatinus,  of  the  Scipios,  of  the  Servilii,  of 
the  Metelli,  can  you  suppose  that  they  arc  miserable  ?  *  (*  An  tu 
egressus  porta  Capena,  cum  Calatini,  Scipionum,  Senilionun, 
Metellorum  sepulchra  vides,  miseros  putas  illos  ?  ') 


But  during  the  early  Empire  appeared  in  Rome  a  religious 
community,  among  whom  reverence  for  the  dead,  a  profound 
feeling  for  the  preservation  of  the  buried  body  in  its  integrity, 

was 
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was  not  onJj  a  solemn  duty,  but  a  deep-rooted  passion.  Tlie 
Chrtstlans  not  onlj  inherited  from  tlieir  religions  ancestors  the 
Jews  the  ancient  and  immemorial  usage  of  interment,  hut  this 
respect  for  the  dead  was  clasped  and  riveted,  as  it  were,  round 
their  hearts  by  the  great  crowning  erent  of  their  faith.  Christ, 
in  their  belief,  had  risen  bodily  from  the  grave ;  a  bodily  resur- 
rection was  to  be  their  glorious  privilege*  Some,  many  indeed, 
no  doubt,  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  looked  for  this  resus- 
citation as  speedy,  imminent,  almost  immediate.  Their  great 
Apostle  indeed  had  taught  a  more  sublime,  less  material  tenet; 
he  bad  sp<:>ken  of  glorified  bodies,  not  natural  bodies  ;  Fhsh 
Mood  cannot  enter  into  the  hitufdom  of  God,  neither  doik 
Tuption  inherit  incorrupfion.  But  the  sanctity  of  the  body 
committed  to  the  earth  was  still  rooted  in  the  very  depths  of 
their  souls ;  the  burning  of  die  dead  was  to  them  a  profanation* 
Long  before  relics  came  to  be  worshipped,  the  mangled  and 
!icalteted  limbs,  it  might  be  of  the  confessor  or  martyr,  were  a 
pious  trust,  to  be  watchetl  over  with  reverential  care,  to  be  pre-' 
served  with  tender  affection.  This  feeling  is  well  described  by 
Pmdejitius :  * 

*  Hinc  maxiuift  cur  a  sepuleris 
Impenditm*,  hmo  resolutos 
Honor  ultimus  accipit  artiis, 
Et  fiineJ'ifi  ambitus  omat. 
Qaidiifim  tihi  saxa  ciivata, 
Quid  pulcra  voluiit  mouuinenta, 
Nisi  kiiuid  res  creditm*  illis 
Non  mortua  sed  data  Boiuno  ?  * — Catksm.  x. 

This  community  had   grown   with  wonderful  rapidity,  so  as, 

CTen  in  the  reign  oi  Nero,  to  be  exposed  to  a  cruel-^-it  might' 

"'avp  been  supposed  an  exterminating — persecution.     They  were 

sufBc'ient  importance  to  be  cast  forthj  as  it  were  a  scapegoat, 

>tlje  populace,  who  were  maddened,  after  the  fire  of  Rome,  by 

!  most  blind  and  furious  passions  of  our  nature,  panic,  revengej 

sitijierstitiou  ;  and  perhaps  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  multi- 

ude  from  tlie  Government,  against  whom  some  suspicious  mur- 

litirs  had  begun  to  spread. 

But  the  religion  had  a  life  which  defied^  which  gained  strength 

om  persecution.      During  the  reign  of  Domitiao,   In   Rome, 

Ttain  members  of  the  imperial  family  were  accused  of  belonging 

^tfi  tills,  for  a* time,  proscribed  race.     What  truth  there  may  Ije  in 

the  accusation,  we  do  not  distinctly  know  (the  whole  transaction 

ii  Tery  obscure)  ;  yet  we  would  fain  indulge  the  hope  Uiat  in 

tWir  death  these  victims  had  the  consolations  of  Christianity. 

And  still  the  Christians   grew  and  multiplied  throughout  the 

Vol  118,— JVi?,  225.  B  Roman 
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Roman  world — ^in  Rome  especially,  the  centre  of  that  world. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  during  what  has  been  called  the 
fifolden  age  in  the  Roman  history,  the  reigns  of  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  that  of  Marcus  Aurelius  down  to  the  great  Eastern 
plague,  they  were  in  constant  unchecked  accretion ;  they  were 
in  still  advancing  proportion  to  the  pagan  population.  Of  this 
wonderful  revolution  durijig  those  times  history  is  silent;  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  because  there  is  no  history.  Of  the  long 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  we  have  a  few  pages  in  the  volume  of  the 
Augustan  historians.  But,  as  the  living  Christians  increased  in 
numbers,  so  also  must  the  number  of  their  dead.  That,  too,  which, 
as  it  were,  narrowed  the  space  required  for  interment,  the  practice 
of  cremation,  by  which  the  body  was  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  small  urn,  which  contained  the  ashes,  and  might  be  respect- 
fully stowed  away  in  the  small  niches  of  a  columbarium — this 
practice,  now  almost  universal  among  the  great  and  wealthy 
(Statius,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  the  case  of  Priscilla  as 
something  rare  and  unusual),  was  to  the  Christians  a  revolting 
abomination.  Another  circumstance  perhaps  added  to  their 
difficulty.  The  tomb  of  the  great  family  might  admit,  as  a 
special  privilege,  the  remains  of  a  few  faithful  and  favourite 
freedmen,  even  of  slaves  :  but  these  added  only  a  few  urns  with 
their  ashes ;  and^  though  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  usage, 
as  showing  the  growth  of  a  more  humane  feeling  which  was 
stealing  over  cruel  Roman  slavery,  it  was  exceptional  rather 
than  common.  But  to  the  Christian  the  body  of  the  freedman 
or  slave  (no  doubt  these  social  distinctions  still  subsisted)  was  as 
holy  as  that  of  his  master.  He  had  the  same  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection ;  to  him  extended  that  equality  which  alone  can  level 
all  earthly  distinctions — the  same  title  to  immortality.  The 
lowest  Christian  was  equal  to  his  master  in  the  hope  of  rising  in 
glory  from  the  grave.  What  then  was  to  be  done  with  Christian 
slaves?  indeed  with  Christian  poor?  Were  they  to  be  left, 
abandoned,  unregarded,  unmoumed,  to  be  borne  on  the  cheap 
sandapila  by  those  whose  office  it  was,  and  cast  into  the 
horrible  pits  on  the  Esquiline,  where  the  scanty  e^rth  could 
not  (as  in  the  time  of  Horace)  protect  them  from  the  prowl- 
ing wolf  and  the  obscene  bird  of  prey?  We  must,  indeed, 
observe  that,  even  among  the  heathen  Romans,  there  had 
grown  up  some  respect  for  the  remains  of  the  poor.  Not  only 
imperial  personages,  such  as  Augustus  and  Livia,  founded  com- 
mon sepulchres  for  their  household,  their  freedmen,  and  slaves. 
It  was  not  an  uncommon  act  of  magnificence  and  generosity  to 
dig  of .  to  build  a  columbarium  (so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a 
dovecote  with  its  rows  of  niches,  one  above  another)  for  the  poor 

or 
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for  slaves.  One,  undoubtedly  heathen,  situated  not  far  from 
tomb  of  the  ScipJos,  has  been  described  by  Campana  in  the 
'BoUetioo  deir  Insthuto/  1840,  p.  135 ;  another,  as  clearly 
pagan,  in  the  Vigna  Codinij  described  by  Herzen  (^Annali  d' 
Instituto,'  1856),  contained  niches  for  600  urns.  To  the  colum- 
hariom  was  usually  attached  an  uslrimmi^  which  showed  that  the 
practice  of  burning  the  dead  was  extended  to  the  poor  and  to 
slaves^  There  were  speculators  also,  who,  like  our  cemetery 
roinpanies.r  i*?t  out  colambaria  and  niches  in  them*  There  were 
barlal  clubs  too  (so<lalitates),  which  received  a  monthly  pay- 
Eiieiit,  and  had  a  common  chest,  from  which  was  paid,  on  the 
deCM8€  of  each  member,  a  sum  for  his  funeral  expenses, y^/z^ era- 
iicmn.  The  reader  will  find  xcrj  cmious  details  on  this  subject^ 
with  references  to  the  i^arious  scattered  authorities,  chiefly  from 
inscriptions,  in  the  'Romische  Alterthntner*  of  Becker,  continued 
by  Marquardt,  Th.  iv.  pp.  154,  155;  Th.  v,  pp.  372,  373. 

There  were   fam  ily  sepulchres  too,  and  geniilitian  sepulchres^ 

from  the  earliest  period,  in  Rome.     The  Christians  would  con- 

riilif  themselves  very  naturally  as  one  great  family,  and  would 

speedily  grow  to  a  f/em;  and  every  religious  feeling  would  induce 

them  to  desire  that,   as  they   were   to  each   other    ^  hvinfj  and 

pleasant  in  their  HreSt  so  in  their  death  therj  would  not  ha  divided,* 

But'  not  only  separate,  but  far  more  spacious  burial-places  would 

sofjtt  bf*    required   for  them,   than    for    those  whose  ashes   were 

cTuftded  together  in  narrow  urns.      And  where  were  these  to  be 

l*iiiTid?     VV^ithin  the  walls  o(  the  city  interment  was  sternly  for- 

biddtn  by  the  law.     These  laws  were  maintained  in  strict  force 

ffm  under  the  Christian   Emperors,     When   the  superstitious 

inim  had  ^own  up  of  being  buried  under  or  near  the  altars  of 

the  clmrebes  to  which  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs  had  been 

iTiiiilerred,  the  practice  was   still  interdicted   with  the  utmost 

*ifritT»     That  furtive  piety  sometimes  eluded  this  law  (we  are 

imwiibly    reminded  of  one  of   the  cleverest   scenes    in    '  Les 

'    '^')  is  shown  by  the  strength  and  the  frequent  reitera- 

I''  enactments,* 

Not  could   the   cemeteries  of  the  Christians  be  conveniently 

CQQttmcted  at  any  g^reat  distance  from  the  city.     The  principal 

f^lBcombs  are  all  within  three  miles  of  the  walls.     But  within 


*  *  H^  albtijaa  tuXltx  et  tr^tm  iollertifl  ie  ah  hajtts  pneoepti  intentlone  sub- 
^us^sui^  Apostolorum  et  Mart^nini  «edem  bnmajjis  corponbus  existimet  mse 
ttttBMUll,  Mh  Jlis  quo^jue,  tit  n  reUipio  cicUatUt  noTeriut  Be  at  que  iuteUigaat  esse 
Wihmum/— qpflted  by  M.  9.  *le  Ecmi,  AuaJisi,  p.  43.  M,  dt»  liossi  luiisi  excused 
li  if  W«  dlsiiiiss  with  a  quiet  «miJe  what  te  Becm»  inclined  to  treat  wHb  gravity, 
■t  loieiTMSoci  in  the  cbarch  of  S.  Padenziiuia,  neur  at)  altar  of  thtit  chorcbr  coai^ 
aciMmtwg  the  disis>^ei7  of  the  bodiet  of  five  Holy  Martyr*,  ttith  tlm  §p&n^  ^ 
nd  ifwil  lh«tt  blood.     Aod  this  in  the  year  1803  ! ! ! 

E  2  this 
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this  distance,  crowded  as  it  already  must  have  been  along  all 
the  great  roads  with  heathen  cemeteries  and  monuments,  and 
with  houses,  gardens,  vineyards,  large  plots  of  ground  would 
be,  no  doubt,  very  costly.  Here  and  there  a  wealthy  Christian 
might  devote  a  vineyard  or  a  garden  to  this  holy  purpose.  It 
was  possible,  it  should  seem,  to  secure  by  law  the  peaceable 
transmission  of  such  hallowed  places  either  to  natural  heirs, 
or  even  to  religious  descendants;  3'et  there  might  be  times 
when  their  violation,  their  desecration,  might  be  enjoined  by 
persecuting  rulers  or  by  a  fanatic  populace.  As  the  living  were 
not  yet  secure  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  neither  were  the 
dead  under  its  immediate  surface.  But  why  not  deeper  beneath 
the  earth?  why  might  not  subterranean  chambers  be  formed, 
comparatively  inaccessible ;  separate,  as  it  were,  in  holy  seclu- 
sion alike  from  the  stir  of  the  living  world  and  the  inter- 
mingling of  profaner  dead  ?  Might  not  the  bodies  of  the 
brethren  be  deposited  entire,  only  subject  to  natural  decay,  to 
await  in  God's  good  time  the  glad  day  of  resurrection  ? 

From  these  deep-seated  feelings,  from  this  necessity  (inge- 
nious, inventive,  keen-sighted,  as  necessity  ever  is),  began  the 
famous  Roman  Catacombs.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  in 
all  probability  the  Christians  were  not,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the 
inventors  or  first  discoverers  of  these  subterranean  receptacles  *for 
the  dead.  The  Jews  had  the  same,  if  not  so  strong,  yet  a 
profound  hereditary  aversion  to  any  mode  of  sepulture  but 
interment  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  earliest  Catacombs 
were  Jewish.  One  was  discovered  by  Bosio,  at  a  very  early 
period  in  the  investigation,  undoubtedly  Jewish,  near  their 
great  settlement  on  the  Vatican  hill ;  another  more  recently, 
intended  for  those  who,  to  JuvenaFs  indignation,  had  taken  up 
their  residence  about  the  romantic  but  desecrated  Valley  of  Egeria. 
In  other  parts  of  Italy  Jewish  Catacombs  have  come  to  light : 
of  which  there  can  be  no  question;  for  instead  of  the  usual 
ornaments  and  sacred  things  buried  with  the  Christians  appear 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  other  sacred  emblems  of 
the  Jewish  faith.* 

On  the  Christian  Catacombs,  we  have  now  before  us  the  first 
volume  of  11^  hat  we  may  consider  the  classic  and  authoritative 
work.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  Cav.  de  Rossi ;  and  could  not 
bear  a  name  which  would  so  strongly  recommend  it  to  every  one 
who  takes  an  interest  in  this  important  subject  All  who  have 
visited  Rome  will  bear  witness  to  the  indefeitigable  industry. 


*  Compare  Bosio  and  '  Cemetero  degli  Antichi  Ebrei,'  ptr  Raffiielle  Gamicci, 
Roma,  1862  ;  asd  Milmao, '  Hist  of  the  Jewi^*  toI.  ii.  pp.  456-459. 

sagacity, 
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sagann%  perseverance,  even  botlily  labour,  which  the  Cavalif^re 
has  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the  Roman  Catacombs.  The 
crowtuJig'  proof  of  this  has  been  his  discovery,  by  very  acute 
powers  of  tliscemment  and  of  reasoning,  of  the  true  Catacomb  of 
S.  Callistiis,  up  to  his  time  misplaced,  and  supposed  to  be  that 
dose  to  the  Church  of  S*  Sebastiari,  Many  will  bear  witness  to 
Iiis  extreme  courtesy  in  unfoldinof  to  the  uninitiated  as  well  as  to 
the  initiated  the  secrets  of  his  subterranean  treasure-house*  The 
CiiraLiere  de  Rossi  has  been  singularly  fortunate  also  in  the  zealous 
0(H>peration  of  his  brother,  Michael  Stefan o  de  Rossi,  a  man  of 
very  high  scientific  attainments  (he  exhibited  a  very  ctirious 
instruiueot  at  our  Great  Exhibition,  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  accurate  measurements  ainl  levels  in  the  Catacombs,  to 
irhicb  we  believe  a  prize  was  awarded),  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  geologj',  which  has  throw^n  a  foil  and  steady  light  on  the 
origin^  extent,  boundaries,  ramifications,  construction,  and  nature 
of  these  vast  sepulchral  excavations.  Sig,  M,  S*  tie  Rossi  has 
contribtited  a  most  valuable  Appendix  (we  are  inclined  to  think 
^t  it  had  been  better  as  a  Preface)  to  the  Cavalier e's  volume: 
at  all  events  we  should  strongly  recommend  to  our  readers  to 
l>ef ID  the  bcM>k  at  this  end. 

Ooe  result  is  triumphantly  obtained  from  these  inquiries. 
That  the  Catacombs,  properly  so  called,  are  originally  and  exclu- 
lively,  except  the  Jewish,  Christian.  The  title  prefixed  to 
tills  volume,  '  Roma  Sott€»ranea  Christiana,'  is  in  every  respect 
jUil  and  legitimate.  It  might  seem  that  the  discussion  of  this 
question  has  been  carried  on  with  very  unnecessary  toil  and 
liaqble :  it  might  appear  a  purely  historical  and  archaeological 
inroblefn.  Unhappily ,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  Catacombs, 
'■ '!  sill  Protestant  writers— one  of  consitlerable  name — toi>k  it  into 
.:  heads  to  raise  about  the  most  idle  controversy  which  ever 
^^istiKl  Christian  ink,  or  tried,  we  will  hardly  say  Christian, 
Icmper.  The  Catacombs  were  declared  to  be  only  old  sand-pits 
w  Ciuarries ;  and  by  some  asserted  to  be  Heathen,  not  Christian 
i'PiQcteries,  This  narrow  Protestant  jealousy  betrayed  not  only 
ftitrange  perversity,  but  a  most  lamentable  misconception  of  the 
inie  grounds  of  the  Reformed  religion  (we  fear  that  we  must 
Ji*vm  to  tbe  ungrateful  subject),  and  a  surprising  ignorance  of 
^  iiristian  history.  The  only  rpiestions  really  raised  at  that  time, 
'^iiKh  caused  this  senseless  Anti-Romanist  panic,  was  whether 
*»r  Qu  tlie  Christians  had  become  very  numerous  in  Rome  during 
the  first  three  centuries,  and  had  provided  places  of  quiet  and 
umne  burial  for  the  brethren. 

The  prijfound  and  scientific  Investigations  of  M.  de  Rossi  have 
^  ooJy  scattered  these  follies  to  the  winds^  but  they  have  dissi- 
pated 
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pated  other  extravagant  notions,  entertained  bj  tome  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Roman  antiquarians,  particularly  by  the  Padre 
Marchi,  who  perhaps  occupies  the  highest  rank  among  the 
searchers  of  the  Catacombs,  between  Bosio  and  the  Cavaliere  de 
Rossi.  Marchi,  impressed,  perhaps  bewildered,  by  the  yatt  ex- 
panding labyrinth  of  galleries  and  floors  which  he  had  begun  to 
trace,  had  imagined  a  complete  network  of  catacombs,  extending 
all  round  Rome,  connected  by  secret  ways,  and,  it  might  seem 
from  some  of  his  expressions,  spreading  under  the  whole  ci^'. 
But  science,  real  science,  forces  men  back  to  good  sense  and 
truth.  The  fact  is,  that  the  Catacombs,  vast  as  they  were,  and 
found  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  in  greater  extent  and  depth, 
on  almost  every  side  of  Rome,  were  directed,  limited,  necetourily 
self-adapted  to  the  conformation  of  the  land  and  to  the  geological 
strata,  some  of  which  received  them  with  welcome  and  security, 
others  inhospitably  repelled  them,  being  altogether  unfit  for 
such  use. 

Without  going  deep  into  the  geological  formation  of  the  basin 
of  the  Tiber,  in  which  lies  Rome  with  her  seven  hills,  and  amid 
the  adjacent  valleys  and  heights,  there  are  mainly  three  kinds  of 
deposit  left  by  the  successive  changes  in  the  geology  of  the  region. 
These  are  (the  scientific  reader  will  find  the  whole  subject  simply 
and  clearly  developed  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Appendix)  the 
tufa  litoidey  the  tufa  gramdarcy  and  the  tufa  friabile.  From  the 
first  of  these  came  probably  much  of  the  stone,  used  when 
Augustus  transformed  the  city  of  brick  to  what  his  flatterers 
called  a  city  of  marble ;  from  the  latter  the  pozzulana,  and  the 
sand  used  for  building  and  for  other  ordinary  industrial  purposes. 
Of  these  the  first  was  too  hard,  it  would  have  been  enormously 
costly,  to  hew  it  out  into  the  spacious  and  intricate  necropolis, 
which  must  be  perpetually  enlarging  its  dimensions  to  receive  the 
remains  of  the  growing  and  multiplying  Christian  pcypulation. 
The  latter  was  far  too  loose  and  crumbling  for  the  purpose  of 
secure  and  lasting  burial.  But  the  second,  the  tufa  grawdare^ 
formed  chiefly  of  volcanic  deposits,  was  not  too  hard  to  be 
worked,  yet  was  solid  enough  to  make  walls  for  long  and  intricate 
passages  or  ambulacra,  to  be  hewn  into  arches,  vaulting  over 
deep  recesses,  in  which  the  cofiins  were  arranged ;  and  to  cop- 
port  floor  below  floor — two,  three,  four,  five— down  to  the  utmost 
depth  at  which  the  formation  was  found.  But,  of  course,  when 
these  formations  so  suited  for  them  ceased,  the  Catacomb  stopped  ; 
the  passage  died  away  (this  is  De  Rossi's  expression)  against  the 
hard  rock,  or  as  it  approached  the  crumbling  pozzulana.  The 
Catacomb  must  also  maintain  itself  at  a  certain  height.  If  it  de- 
scended towards  the  Valley  of  the  Tiber,  the  course  of  the  Anio, 

or 


or  even  of  smaller  streams  like  the  Almfme,  it  would  be  liable  to 
be  floode<!,  or  at  least  suffer  from  tKe  filtration  of  water,  dan- 
gerous, if  not  to  its  security,  yet  to  its  decent  propriety.  In 
parts  it  migbt  expand  into  a  more  spacious  area,  where,  we  knuw 
Dot  how  early,  might  be  the  lowly  chapel,  and  in  times  of  perse- 
cution, the  place  of  refuge  from  rrucl  deatli.  We  will  tra^nslate 
a  passag'e  from  AL  de  Rossi,  which  appears  to  us  to  illustrate  all 
thoM^  as  well  as  the  situations  of  the  chief  Catacombs,  with  clear- 
wtm^  and  at  the  same  time  with  brevity. 

*  AH  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  Tiber, 
perlmpa  beeauBe  it  was  more  depre^ed  before  it  emerged  from  the 
watara,  contains  tbe«o  volcanic  depofiits  in  greatest  abnndaiiee.  Hence 
in  all  th  IB  rt^ion  the  strata  of  the  granular  tu&  are  of  tbe  moKt  spaeions 
tEKteut  and  depth.  Therefore  almost  all  the  liigher  summits  which 
rifle  in  anoc^mon  itom  the  ^'  Monte  ParioKj;'^  along  the  old  and  the 
iicfw  Tift  Salaria,  the  Nementann,  the  Tiburtina,  the  Prasnestina,  the 
Liihieiuia>  the  Ajsinarijif  the  Latina,  the  Appia^  and  the  Ardeatina, 
till  they  meet  again  the  Talley  of  the  Tiber  en  tbc  Yiii  Ostiense, 
are  anited  for  the  excavation  of  catacombs,  and  have  been  in  great 
part  devoted  to  these  purposes.  Here,  moreover,  the  depth  of  those 
boaobes  has  been  lioUowcd  out,  sometimes  in  fonr,  in  some  cases  even 
in  five,  flooru  of  galleries,  one  twlow  the  other.  Bat  if  thronghont  this 
lOgtoii  the  Btrata  arc  found  to  an  indefinite  extent  fit  (or  this  purpo^^, 
they  are  limited  by  the  lie  of  the  kud.  The  valley  of  the  Anio 
IbrtDfi  a  boundary  alxiut  two  miles  along  the  Via  Salaria  and  the  Via 
Hoontntan^  On  the  latter,  however,  before  the  valley,  intcipoges  itself 
a  gl<eal  barrier  of  *^  tufa  litoidc/'  which  makaii  its  appearance  all  along 
lira  way,  and  has  interrupted  here  and  there  the  cemetery  excnvatioiii. 
Bendee  tbtg^  valleys  and  beds  of  torrents  rim  along  in  the  same 

— ^ijeetion  as  the  Eoman  roodn,  imd  disgorge  themselves  into  the  valley 
ftbo  Anio/ 

For  the  description  of  tbe  re^t  of  tbe  circuit  round  to  tlie 
Via  Jju^tina  and  Via  Appia,  we  must  refer  to  the  original, 

*  The  Via  Latina,  the  Appia,  the  Ardeatina,  ofi'er  the  most  oxtensivo 
fidrl  for  thoRe  f>iwraliona.  There,  for  more  than  two  miles,  every 
^kvattoti  appeitrs  to  huve  |>een  hollowed  out,  and  it  forme  tbe  mcmt 
olitbmtod  group  of  these  vast  and  continuous  cataconibf^.  This  region 
II  oikcii  broken  by  the  nsiud  courses  of  the  streamlets,  especially  cm 
1^  Appian  tttid  Latin  ways^  where  tbe  Almoue  flows/  ,  .  ,  <  '  This 
mpid  anrvey,  besides  the  reasons  allege*l  alx»yo,  clearly  nxanifests  bow 
im])oafiihle  was  the  general  connexion  of  BTd)terranoan  Rome,  and 
Jtlaeea  in  a  stronger  light  the  necessity  of  tbose  laws  which  I  have 
Hbuvii  to  have  regulated  the  excavations,  cbit^fly  to  protect  them  6^om 
tlia  filtration  or  tbo  fl-xjding  of  waters,  For  the  rest  it  is  an  as- 
(^ertained  fact,  from  the  excavations  made  with  the  greatest  advantages, 
thai  each  of  the  grrat  eemeteriea,  having  its  prcjper  name  and  gejMrate 
iffimonre^  was  divided  &om  and  independent  of  the  contiguous  one, 

^^H  even 
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even  where  there  appears  no  natural  obstruction  to  their  fusion.  Thus, 
.for  example,  the  well-known  cemeteries  of  Pretextatus  and  of  CaUistns 
were  excavated,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left  of  the  Appian 
Way,  and  extended  opposite  to  each  other  without  any  communication. 
If  any  communication  is  found  between  neighbouring  or  contiguous 
cemeteries,  it  is  irregular,  exceptional,  and  of  a  later  period,  and  does 
not  prove  the  throwing  two  distinct  catacombs  into  one.' — A^ppendix^ 
pp.  51,  62. 

It  is  this  immense  necropolis,  (that  as  Rome  became  Christian, 
and  in  proportion  to  its  slower  or  more  rapid  advance  to 
Christianity,  g^ew  into  the  necropolis  of  Rome,)  which  the 
Cavaliere  de  Rossi  aspires  to  include  in  one  vast  and  accurate 
topography.  He  would  penetrate,  describe,  plan,  each  of  the 
separate  provinces  of  this  vast  kingdom  of  the  dead.  He  would 
make  the  world  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  extent,  the 
divisions,  the  monuments  of  subterranean  Rome,  as  generations  of 
archaeologists  have  made  known  to  us  the  Rome  of  the  upper  world. 
It  might  even  seem,  from  some  expressions,  that  M.  de  Rossi's 
ambition  would  not  confine  itself  to  suburban  Rome,  but  dimly 
contemplates  the  iconography  of  Christian  catacombs  throughout 
the  world.  And  when  we  remember  that  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi 
is  also  engaged  in  a  great  and  exhaustive  work  on  Christian 
inscriptions,  of  which  the  first  volume  has  appeared  (it  has 
unfortunately  broken  off  at  the  point  at  which  we  might  expect 
that  its  historic  interest  would  begin),  we  almost  tremble  at  the 
boldness  of  these,  though  collateral  indeed,  coextensive,  schemes. 
We  can  only  express  our  devout  hope  that  M.  de  Rossi  may 
<!omplete  what  few  of  us,  we  fear,  can  hope  to  see  in  their 
completion. 

The  Cavaliere  de  Rossi  certainly  possesses  eminent  qualifica- 
tions for  his  vast  and  noble  task, — indefatigable  industry,  sagacity 
almost  intuitive  and  prophetic,  the  power  of  combining  minute 
circumstances,  and  drawing  out  grave  and  important  conclusions 
by  a  bold  induction  from  mere  hints  and  suggestions,  from  words 
and  letters ;  a  command  of  the  whole  wide  and  somewhat  obscure 
and  scattered  world  of  archaeology,  which  nothing  escapes.  The 
atmosphere  of  Rome, — as  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  such 
deep  and  absorbing  enthusiasm,  exercises  over  him  an  influence 
which  at  times  provokes  our  severer  northern  critical  spirit,  e.g. 
when  he  gravely  refers  to  the  puerile  fables  in  Tertullian,  of  the 
dead  body  of  a  saint  which  lifted  its  arms  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ; 
another  which  moved  to  make  room  for  a  saintly  partner  in  her 
narrow  bed.  At  times  too  he  pays  far  more  respect  to  legend 
than  we  can  admit.  (We  write  as  historians  and  archaeologists,  not 
AS  Protestants.)  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  impossible  not  to  acknow- 
ledge 
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.ledge  and  to  admire  his  perfect  honesty  of  purpose.  If,  therefore^ 
'here  and  there  we  venture  to  take  exception  at  words  or  arguments^ 
it  is  in  what  wc  firmly  beJieve  to  be  the  interest  of  truth,  and 
not  without  the  utmost  respect  and  gratitude  for  his  devoted 
labours.  Let*ns  express  too  our  hope,  that  even  in  these,  to  them^ 
hard  times,  the  Roman  government  will  not  be  niggardly,  or, 
if  there  be  any  difficulty,  will  not  be  too  lofty  to  decline  aiil  from 
external  quarters  for  a  work  of  such  general  Christian  interest 

The  first  section  t>f  M,  de  Rossi's  splendid  volume  gives  the 
historr  of  research   and   discovery  in  tlie  Catacombs:  he  does 
iple  justice  to  his  predecessors  in  these  inquiries,  from  Eosio,  or 
who  were  before  Bosio,  though  Bosio  was»  in  M,  de  Rossi's 
erveat  language,  the  Columhiis  of  this  new  undergi'ound  world, 
kfter  Bosio  the  study  and  the  real  science  of  discovery  rather  re- 
eled than  advanced,  till  the  days  of  M,  de  Rossi's  own  leader, 
Nhe  second  great  discoverer,  the  Padre  March i.     Marehi's  works, 
though  in  s*>me  p<nnts  conjectural,  and  not  always  happily  Cfm- 
iectural,  yet  showed  clearly  the  right  way,  on  which  he  lias  been 
rfoliowed  by  his  as  ingenious  and  more  discerning  disciple.     To 
Vlhe  intermediate  inquirers  M.  de  Rossi  does  fair  and  ample 
tice ;   having    ourselves    investigated   the  subject   with   some 
cure,  we  can  bear  witness  to  his  impartiality.    He  also  distributes 
in  general  sound  and  judicious  praise  or  otherwise,  to  the  more 
lucent  writers  on  the  Catacombs.*     The  whole  of  this  section, 
howerer  (our  lessening  space  admonishes  us),  we  must  pass  over, 
vet  not  without  reluctance.     Wc  should  like  to  have  dwelt  on  the 
fcTery  curious  fact,  proved  beyond  doubt  by  M,  de  Rossi,  that  the 
first  explorers  of  the  Catacombs,  the  first  whose  names,  written 
in  modem  times,  appear  upon  the  walls^  were  neither  industrious 
antiquaries  nor  the  zealous  Faithful,  eager  to  show  their  reverence 
for  the  hallowed  remains  of  their  Christian  ancestors.     They  were 
M»me  of  those  half-Paganising  philosophers,  somewhat  Epicurean 
we  fear,  a  certain  Pompeius  Lrctus  with  his  disciples,  who  endea- 
voured  to  blend   the  newly  awakening  ancient  philosophy  witli 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  rather  receding  from  than  maintain- 
ing its  endangered  ascendancy.     Where  the  Christians  used  to 
seek  refuge  from  their  heathen   persecutors,  these  heathenising 
Christians  concealed  their  bold  sj>eculative  discussions,  perhaps 
certain    feast  ings    not    less    ill -suited    to    the    place, — ^from   the 
jealous  vigilance  of  the  Ciiristian  authorities* 

Nor  can  we  follow  our  author  in  Ms  singularly  ingenious 

*  We  ^ttOliCit  but  be  aTOuaed  with  the  struggle  betwe^jn  M^  Je  KoSfii*R  candoiu' 
ta4  bis  eoa.rte*y  when  writing  on  the  spleiidjri  French  work  oo.  the  Catacombs, 
that  of  ^f .  Perrct— a  brauofiil  book*  so  beautiful  as  to  h«  utterly  worthlesa  to  the 
Arcba:<>k>gist  or  hiBtonan  i  it  wan  is  only  two  ihiugu,  tntth  tiud  fidetity, 

elucidation 
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elucidation  of  the  site,  the  names,  the  topography  of  the  ceme«- 
teries,  which  lie  hid  near  or  under  every  one  of  the  Roman  roads. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  searched  with  unwearied  industry,  the 
martyrologies,  the  lists  of  the  Popes,  the  ritualistic  books,  down 
to  the  Pilgrimages,  which  border  on,  if  they  do  not  belong  to, 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  might  demur  to  the  use  of  these  very 
questionable  and  suspicious  authorities,  where  history  or  even 
art  is  concerned ;  but  for  the  traditions  of  the  names  by 
which  the  cemeteries  were  known,  the  saints  or  martyrs  from 
which  they  were  commonly  called,  the  shrines  or  churches  which 
were  built  over  them  and  by  which  their  ancient  names  were 
preserved,  this  legendary  lore  may  be  trusted  if  used  with  dis- 
cretion and  discrimination. 

But  we  must  hasten  back  to  the  Appian  Watfy  the  scene 
of  M.  de  Rossi's  own  extraordinary  discoveries.  We  must 
confine  ourselves  to  the  three  great  cemeteries  on  either  side 
of  this  road;  and  as  we  have  rapidly,  with  M.  Canina,  sur- 
veyed the  monuments  of  Roman  greatness,  in  its  Pagan  days, 
above  the  earth,  so  descend  with  M.  de  Rossi  under  the  earth,  to 
the  memorials  of  her  no  less  wonderful  greatness  when  gradually 
becoming  Christianised  or  entirely  Christian.  The  Christians 
indeed  did  not  raise  the  stupendous  mounds,  the  mountains, 
as  it  were,  of  marble,  encircled  with  countless  statues,  the  stately 
and  harmonious  and  the  graceful,  if  humbler  tombs,  which 
lined  the  whole  road  from  Aricia  to  the  Capenian  Gate.  But 
assuredly  there  is  something  not  less  stupendous  (we  use  the 
word  advisedly)  in  the  immense  and  intricate  wilderness  of 
galleries,  ambulacra,  arched  alcoves  with  their  layers^ of  sar- 
cophagi one  above  another,  their  lucemaria  for  light  or  venti- 
lation, their  stairs,  straight  or  winding ;  and  all  this  not  on  one 
level  only,  but  floor  beneath  floor,  one,  two,  four,  five,  hewn  out 
on  a  labyrinthine  yet  harmonious  and  economic  plan.  And  all 
this  was  designed  and  executed  from  reverence  and  from  love  of 
the  brethren,  to  preserve  their  sacred  bodies,  as  far  as  might  be, 
whole,  undisturbed,  inviolate,  for  the  day  of  resurrection.  Let 
the  reader  examine  the  ground-plot  of  the  great  cemetery  of 
Callistus,  among  the  plates  to  M.  de  Rossi's  work.  It  repre- 
sents the  several  floors,  distinguished  by  lines  of  different  colours, 
with  all  the  passages,  galleries,  alcoves,  or  wider  areas  in  each. 
Network  is  perhaps  a  feeble  description  of  this  vast  and  intricate 
maze  ;  a  spider's  web  seen  through  the  glass  of  a  naturalist,  or 
rather  four  or  five  spider-webs,  one  within  the  other,  would  seem 
a  more  fitting  illustration ;  all  the  threads  spun  out  with  infinite 
perplexity,  yet  with  a  certain  unity,  and  converging  as  it  were  to 
one  common  entrance. 

The 
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The  two  subjects  J  however,  to  wluch  we  would  confine  our- 
selves, are  the  history  ami  the  archaeology  of  the  Catacombs, 
Their  origin^  extension,  and  use,  singularly  coincide^  we  rejoice 
to  observe,  with  the  views  which  we  have  long  formed  of  the 
growth,  progress,  and  development  of  Christianity  In  Rome, 
Out  of  that  growth  and  development  they  grew  and  developed 
them  twelves  naturally  and  of  necessity. 

Of  the  first  preach ine^  of  ChriKtianity  in  Rome,  and  the  sndden 
intermplion  of  that  preaching,  by  the  Neronian  persecution, 
the  Catacombs,  then  unformed,  can  of  course  give  no  record* 
If  there  be  truth  in  the  tradition  of  the  prenching  and  martyr- 
dom of  8t.  Peter  at  Rome,  tlie  secret  of  Lis  first  burial- 
Elare  on  the  Vatican  lies  beneath  the  mighty  monument  to 
is  memory,  the  ponderous  and  un movable  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  The  burial-place  of  St.  Paul,  of  whose  martyrdom 
there  can  lie  no  doubt,  is  assigned ^  by  probable  tradition^  to 
the  Ostian  roail,  near  that  spot  where  that  noble  old  church 
8.  Faj(dc>  fuori  deHe  Mura  stwKl^  which  has  risen  from  its  ashes 
in  oar  days  in  such  majestic  splendour.  There  are  indeed 
obil unite  sceptics  who,  from  the  silence  of  St  PauTs  Epistles 
and  other  not  despicable  arguments,  still  doubt  whether  St-  Peter 
ever  was  at  Rome,  That  there  should  be  such  persons  may 
perhaps  be  heard  in  Rome  with  a  contemptuous  or  compas- 
fjonate  smile  of  incredulity,  such  as  gotKl  8u  Augustine  wore 
when  men  talked  of  the  Antipodes ;  yet  these  are  men  too  who 
believe  thems<dves  to  be  good  Christians,  and  persuade  others 
tliat  tiiey  are  so  by  the  not  untrustworthy  evidence  of  their 
Chrisyan  lives.  But  even  the  hardest  of  these  Pyrrhonists  will 
scarcely  doubt  that  in  the  latter  bali"  of  the  second  century  (as 
•bown  by  the  letter  of  XJionysius  in  Eusebius  and  the  passage 
(in  mutilated  Latin)  of  lrena?us}  the  belief  in  the  fouudaiimi  of 
the  Roman  Cliurch  by  St  Peter  anil  St.  Paul,  had  become  a  tenet 
genemlly  received  in  the  West.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reas<jn- 
aUe  qaestion  that  what  were  siip^>osed  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
tiro  great  Apostles  were  removed  to  one  of  the  Catacombs  on 
the  Appian  Way,  to  be  afterwards  carried  back  for  security 
to  Rome-  Even  this  however  rests  on  tradition  —  but  on 
IrsKlitiofl,  which  history  may  accept  without  rescive.  If  little 
ii  known  of  those  older  times  (for  our  real  voucher  for  the 
Neronian  persecution  is  after  all  the  heathen  Tacitus)  perhaps 
less  Ia  certain  as  to  that  of  Dtimitiao*  We  would  fain  believe 
with  M.  de  Rossi,  that  the  Domitilla,  the  relative  of  the  Emperor, 
who  suffered  with  the  Consul  Flavius  Clemens  for  atheism 
(gienerally,  and  we  think  justly^  interpreted  Christianity), 
bequeathed    her   name  to   a  catacomb  on   the  road  to    Ardea, 

possibly 
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possibly  constructed  under  some  villa  or  garden  belonging  to 
her. 

But  from  the  accession  of  Nerva  the  Church  of  Rome  was 
in  long  and  undisturbed  peace.  And  here  we  must  protest 
against  the  extraordinary  and  utterly  unwarranted  language  used 
by  many  who  know  no  better,  by  many  who  must  know  better, 
but  who  with  one  voice,  from  mistaken  devotion,  or  indulgence  in 
poetic  phrases,  we  hope  not  from  wilful  deception,  write  and 
speak  of  the  history  of  the  Christians  as  one  long  persecution ; 
who  describe  the  Catacombs  not  as  their  place  of  repose  after 
death,  but  of  their  actual  living ;  as  their  only  dwelling-places, 
their  only  churches  :  who  call  them  for  two  or  three  continuous 
centuries  lucifugcBj  as  if  always  shrouding  themselves  in  dark- 
ness from  the  face  of  their  enemies, — as  a  people  constantly  and 
habitually  under  the  earth.  We  might  have  supposed  that  Old 
Dod well's  unanswered  and  unanswerable  essay,  ^  De  Paucitate 
Martyrum,'  had  never  been  written.  Poor  Dodwell !  his  fate 
has  been  hard,  but  we  fear  that  he  was  the  author  of  his  own 
fate.  The  honest  old  Nonjuror  frightened  even  the  most  faithful 
of  the  faithful  by  his  wild  paradox,  that  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  depended  entirely  on  baptism — we  suspect  orthodox 
baptism.  And  the  Nonjuror  unhappily  lay  in  the  way  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  who,  scanning  with  his  searching  eye  this  and  his 
other  absurdities,  has  devoted  to  him  a  page  or  two  of  withering 
and  undying  scorn.  Yet  if  Lord  Macaulay,  who  read  almost 
everything,  had  read  the  *  Dissertations  on  Irenseus  and  Cyprian,* 
especially  the  treatise  *  De  Paucitate,*  he  would  not  have  been 
content  with  a  few  extenuating  phrases  on  Dodwell's  uni^ubtcd 
sincerity  and  erudition  ;  he  would  have  hailed  him  as  perhaps 
the  first  who,  before  Mosheim,  let  in  the  light  of  historic  truth 
into  the  thick  jungle  of  legend,  which  darkened  and  bewildered 
the  early  Christian  annals.  Dodwell's  treatise  was  refuted,  as  it 
was  said,  by  the  learned  Benedictine,  Dom  Ruinart.  But  the 
refutation  was  the  best  confirmation  of  Dodwell's  views.  The 
*Sincera  acta  Martyrum,'  might  have  taken  the  title,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Bollandists  and  other  martyrologies,  of  *  De 
Paucitate  Martyrum.' 

During  all  this  long  period,  from  Nerva  to  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  (from  96  to  about  166),  and  so 
onward  to  the  great  persecution  under  Decius  (a.d.  249,  250), 
the  Christians,  if  exposed  here  and  there,  and  at  times,  to  local 
persecutions,  were  growing  in  unchecked  and  still  expanding 
numbers : — 

'  In  the  following  times  (the  year  after  the  accession  of  Norva), 
during  which  many  good  emperors  held  the  sceptre  and  the  sway, 

the 
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ihe  Clitircli,  having  endured  no  OBsault  from  her  onemleB,  etretcheda 

oat  her  hands  to  tho  East  and  to  tlio  Wcet Tho  long  peacftl 

was  bmken,  and  aftar  this  aroi>o  that  execrable  creaturo  DeciuB,  who 
phiguod  the  Church,' 

These  ate  no  words  of  ours ;  they  are  tie  words  of  LactnnUus. 
Can  any  one  read  the  defiant  and  boastful  *  ApolojG^y '  of  Tertul- 
liartj  written  probably  in  the  reign  of  Severn s,  making  all  allow- 
ance for  the  vehemence  of  the  orator,  the  passionate  character  of 
the  man,  or  the  African  fire  of  his  diction,  *  we  fill  your  cities, 
islands^  castles,  municipalities,  councilsj  even  your  camps,  your 
tribeSf  year  demesnes,   your  palaces,  your  senate,  your  forum. 
We  leaTe  you  only  your  temples  '  (he  might  have  added  your 
huTial-places)j  c,  37,  and  supjXJse  the  Christians  subject  to  that 
perpetual  persecution  ?    Must  we  adduce  also  TertuUian's  positive 
ssserttoOf  ^  that  the  impious  and  insane  laws  against  the  Chris- 
is  were  not  carried  out  by  Trajan,  by  Hadrian,  by  Vespasian, 
Antoninus,  by  Verus*?  (c,  5,)     Were  these  words  spoken  a 
iating  to  those  who  could  not  live  in  the  light  of  day,  who  migh 
i  bury  their  dead  in  peace,  even  in  the  vast  capital  of  the  world  ? 
e  truth  is,  that  the  persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Trajan 
were  altogether  connected  with  circumstances  in  the  East — very 
remarkable  circumstances,  as  has  been  shown  in  Dean  Mil  man's 
.t^  of  Christianity/  *     Ignatius,  the  one  undoubted  martyr,  w^as 
ito  Rome  to  suffer  death,  but  implored  his  Christian  bretiiren 
Ml  Rome  not  to  intercede  in  his  l>ehalf — a  clear  proof  that  they 
were    in    no   danger.      Pliny's   persecutions   in    Bithynia    were 
checked  rather  than  authorised  by  Trajan.     Dom   Ruinart  (we 
cite   him  rather  than    Dodwell)    has  two   martyrs   during   the 
long  reign  of  Hadrian,  S.  Symphorosa  (this  is  of  very  late  date), 
who  had  seven  sons,  and  S,  Felicitas :  she  had  also  seven  sons, 
who  suffercHl  with  their  mother.     Surely  this^  even  to  the  lenst 
critical  J  is  legend,  if  there  be  legend*     The  reign  of  Antoninus 

I  the  Pious^  though  distinguished  by  pagan  /^eal,  shown  in  the 
Veaerable  and  magnificent  temples  erected^  especially  in  Egypt  and 
in  the  East^  did  not  belie  the  gentleness  of  his  character  by  shedding 
rCliriitian  blood  (there  are  one  or  two  very  questionable  cases, 
'  *  Exe^dt  nsdlastnitiDg  vliat  idcii  will  believe  %nd  will  write,  it  k  hardly  worth 
*oikjog  t^e  moiAtii-^  (we  ft^ar  got  up  for  a  special  purpose)  of  the  Cauieoinb,  at 
t^iev^itth  nsiU  on  the  Via  Noisaentiiaat  ca^lltd  that  of  S.  Alessandr^^aid  to  have 
WfTt  n  Murfyr- Bishop  of  Botue  lu  the  reiga  of  Trajan.  We  have  Tjsiied  the  «pot 
'ber?  1  chufcli,  if  we  read  right  a  suhterrantan  church,  of  the  time  of  Tt^JLiri, 
f  tmcvd  out,  aecording  lo  the  authorised  pattern  of  later  day^*  *iih  aJl  i^  divi- 
^^^  uaA.  columnt,  pulpiU,  Ainhones,  &c.  At  all  eventa,  whatever  th^  mound  of 
^"  conceals p  that  hmlding  was  alwttjs  aboTegrouiid*  Read  (and  with  astonbh- 
^ni}  thi?  '•  Breve  Notizia  iptoriio  nU'  Oratorio  e  alia  Catacomhs  de  S.  AlefEuadio 
>1  Tii  miglia  del  la  Via  Nome  utaiuit'  Eoma,  1S57. 
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as  that  of  the  Pope  Telesphoms).  It  has  also  been  shown 
in  the  same  *  History  of  Christianity/  how  the  circumstances 
of  the  Empire  under  Marcus  the  Philosopher  caused  temporary 
and  local  persecutions  against  the  Christians.  On  every  side 
darkness  seemed  gathering  over  Rome.  The  Marcomannian 
war  on  the  Danube,  the  Eastern  war  on  the  Euphrates,  and, 
far  worse  than  the  war,  the  terrible  plague,  brought  back  by  the 
triumphant  legions  of  Rome,  had  raised  a  mad  panic  through- 
out the  Empire.  Victims  must  be  found  to  appease  the  angry, 
the  insulted,  the  deserted  gods.  *  The  Christians  to  the  lions  I ' 
was  the  general  cry ;  and  to  this  period  belong  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp  and  the  martyrs  of  Lyons,  of  which  the  pathetic 
description  seems  so  authentic,  and  is  so  well  known ;  perhaps 
the  late  of  Justin  Martyr  in  Rome.  It  is  curious  that,  as  far 
as  we  observe,  perhaps  somewhat  hastily,  we  find  no  record 
of  the  Martyr  Philosopher  in  any  part  of  the  catacombs. 
Were  any  of  the  catacomb  churches  built  in  his  honour  or 
consecrated  by  his  name?  These  perilous  times  passed  away. 
Christian  brotherly  love  did  not  sname  or  restram  the  fratri- 
cidal jealousy  of  Caracalla,  though  he  was  said  to  have  had  a 
Christian  nurse.  There  seem  to  have  been  some  strictly  local 
persecutions  under  Septimius  Severus.  The  brutal  Commodus, 
we  know  from  the  authority  of  the  Philosophumena,  had  a 
Christian  mistress.  Alexander  Severus  placed  Christ  in  his 
gallery  of  Sages ;  and  in  other  respects  this  Emperor's  reign  is 
a  marked  era.  His  grant  of  a  litigated  piece  of  land  for  a 
Christian  church  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  this  was  not  an 
innovation — not  an  unexampled  precedent;  but  that  Christian 
churches,  public  edifices  for  Christian  worship,  were  already 
common ;  and,  if  Christian  churches,  no  doubt  Christian 
cemeteries.  This  brings  us  to  the  years  A.D.  222-234.  The 
Emperor  Philip,  who  ruled  between  Alexander  Severus  and 
Decius,  is  reported  to  have  been  a  Christian :  this  report  may 
have  arisen  from  some  favour  shown  to  the  Christians  as  con- 
trasted with  the  internecine  hostility  of  Decius.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Christians  were  really  lucifugcB^  at  the  utmost,  during 
the  reigns  of  Decius  and  Valerian,  a.d.  249-260 ;  and  under 
Diocletian,  for  a  year  or  two  beginning  a.d.  303. 

During  all  this  period  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  the 
Christian/  were  multiplying  in  Rome,  no  doubt  from  every  class, 
station,  and  order.  As  the  living  Christians  increased  in  num- 
ber, so  would  the  number  of  the  Christian  dead.  We  have 
already  dwelt  on  their  profound  religious  reverence  for  their  dead ; 
and  shown  how  their  feelings  revolted  from  the  heathen  usage  of 
cremation.     The  absolute   necessity  for  secure   and   capacious 

cemeteries. 
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ce meter ieSt  which  would  admit  of  contimial  enlargementj  became 

moie  aiitl  more  press in^^  and  inevitable.     At  the  commencement 

uf  these  operations,  it  may  be  not  improbably  supposed   that, 

after  allj  the  arenaria — deserted   arennria — may  have  suggested 

thooghtj  of  subterranean  sepulture,     M.  de  Rossi  speaks  of  one 

catacomb  within  an  ancient  arenarium  ;  he  judges  of  its  antiquity 

by  its   construction,  and  from   the  suj>erior  style  of  art  in  the 

ciniaiiient%  sculptures,  and  paintings,  which  degenerate  with  the 

f  rowing  degeneracy  of  the  arts  during  the  decline  of  the  Empire,* 

The  oldest  sarcophagi  too    are    manifestly  from  the   hands  of. 

heathen  workmen ;  and  it  is  curions  that  the  inscriptions,  at  Brat 

hardly  more  than  names^  then  gradually  the  simplest  expressions 

of  Christian    faith    and   affection,    are   at  first    more    generally 

(ireek,  then  Greek  mingled  with  Latin,  till   Latin  assumes  its 

predum.iniince«     The  earlier  tombs   too  are  without  those  di»* 

tinctive  titles;,  which  on  tlie  heathen  monuments  discriminate 

the   noble  from    the    plebeiann,   the   master,    the    Libert  us,    the 

LiWrdnus,  the  slave,     JVT,  de  Rossi,  as  well  as  his  brother,  enters 

with  almost  unnecessary  Copiousness   and  minuteness  into  the 

legal  tenure  by  which  these  subterranean  possessions  were  held. 

We  apprehend   that  they  would    at  first    be   guarded    by  that 

general,   almost   legal,   sanctity^    by   which   parcels   of  ground 

devoted  to  purposes  of  burial,  were  secured   as  sacred,  and  did 

not  follow  the  rest  of  the  inheritance ;  and   the  jealousy  of  the 

bithen  would  hardly,  except  in  the  exciting  times  of  persecu- 

tioo^  rare  to   invade  those  deep  and  hidden   chamhersj  which 

prtjvaked  no  notice,  and  seemed  as  it  were  to  willidmw   into 

iftodfist  obscurity.     They   would   not    rigidly    inquire   whether 

tkjnrere  the  property  of  some  single  wealthy  Christian,  under 

his  garden  or  vineyard  ;   or  held   in  common  proj>eny  by  the 

Chaith  or  by  separate  ehurches^  just  as  places  of  sepulture  above 

fi^od  were   held  by  heathen   burial  clubs  or    remetery  com- 

pniciL     More    especially  when    public  feeling    began,  as    wo 

***yct  h  did  earlier  than   is  commonly  suppfised,  to  endure 

boililingi    let   apart   for    Christian    worship    in    the    publicity 

**^opeii  day.     This  feeling  would  be  less  mispicious  of  these 

oidikn  and  to  them  inaccessible  vaults,   deep  in  the  l3osom  of 

We  must  letum  however  to  our  Appian  Way,  and  to  the 
P«it  discovery  of  M.  de  Rossi,  the  true  but  long  lost  catacomb 
*•  CdliitHs,  We  read  in  the  newly  recovered  Phihisophumena, 
^W  Zephyrinui,   Bishop   of  Rome  (a.D.    197-217),  appointed 

,M.  d«  R<]($8i  T«pudiat<«  th«  tidtion  faalptsiDidd  bj  Esotil  KoebtttCf  isd  iiii»t 

"*^f  intiqiiarians,  of  Heatten  ornainents  and  euibleins  in  the  Ohrustian  Gate- 
^iW,  Wt  i:  ail  not  enter  iolo  the  coDtroTertji  but  it  seems  to  us  that  M.  de  Bossi 
^  Hbdg'tiJtea  a  difficult  taik« 
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Callistus,  his  future  successor,  after  the  very  singular  adventures 
which  he  had  undergone,  to  the  care  of  a  cemetery  on  the 
Appian  Way.  But  there  was  clearly  more  than  one  cemetery 
in  diis  quarter.  One  near  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastian  was  long 
believed  to  be  the  cemetery  of  Callistus.  It  was  the  one  in 
former  days  visited  by  strangers  (above  forty  years  have  passed 
since  our  descent).  By  a  most  felicitous  divination,  or  rather  a 
most  sagacious  induction  from  traditions  scattered  in  various 
documents,  M.  de  Rossi  not  only  detected  the  error  which  had 
so  long  prevailed,  but  clearly  ascertained  the  site  of  the  two 
other  catacombs,  some  half  mile  or  more  beyond  S.  Sebastian^s, 
one  called  that  of  Praetextatus  on  the  left,  the  other  that  of  Callistus 
on  the  right  of  the  road.  With  the  energy  and  self-confidence 
of  an  experienced  gold-digger  in  California  or  Australia,  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  set  to 
work  in  search  of  his  not  less  highly  valued  antiquarian  and 
Christian  treasures.  He  knew  that  in  this  catacomb,  famous  of 
old,  many  bishops  of  Rome  had  been  buried.  At  his  bidding 
the  ancient  grave  revealed  its  secrets.  We  can  conceive  no 
triumph  greater,  no  satisfaction  more  intense,  to  a  man  of  M.  de 
Rosses  temperament,  and  one  so  wrapped  up  in  his  peculiar 
studies,  than  when  he  stood  before  a  niche  with  several  sarco- 
phagi, on  which  stood  out  in  distinct  letters  (some  hardly 
mutilated)  the  names  of  Anteros,  a  pope  who  ruled  scarcely 
more  than  a  month,  and  of  his  successor  Fabianus,  the  Martyr 
Pope  in  the  persecution  of  Decius.  The  two  other  names 
were  those  of  Popes  Lucius  and  Eutychianus.  This  discovery 
determined  at  once  and  for  ever  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of 
Callistus,  and  was  an  important  revelation  of  true  Christian 
history,  unobscured,  unmystified  by  legend.  Here  was  the 
tomb  of  an  undoubted  martyr,  the  first  martyr  pope  since 
St.  Peter.  It  is  a  curious  point  that  the  letters  of  these  inscrip- 
tions differ.  Those  of  Anteros  are  more  elegant  and  finely 
cut ;  those  of  Eutychianus  coarser  and  more  rude.  M.  de  Rossi 
has  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  primitive  epigpiaphs  inscribed 
after  the  death  of  each  pope.  The  monogram,  M,  martyr^  after 
the  name  of  Fabianus,  de  rlossi  ingenuously  observes,  is  of  a  later 
date,  by  another  hand,  and  less  deeply  cut  Yet  it  is  not  less 
clearly  ancient,  and  not  of,  what  we  venture  to  call,  the  martyr- 
making  period.  (See  page  256.)  In  the  gap  after  Lucius  was 
probably  Episcopus,  die  first  four  letters  of  which  follow  the 
name  of  Eutychianus.  Lucius  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  254 : 
Eutychianus,  a.d.  275-283.  But  where  was  interred  the  more 
celebrated  (at  least  in  extant  writings)  successor  of  Fabianus  ? 
Cornelius  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  banished  to  Civita 
Vecchia  by  the  Emperor  Gallus  (who  continued  to  some  extent 
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tte  persecution  of  Decius),  and  to  have  died  there.   The  cvidenceg 
for  EJs  martyrdom  are  not  so  conclusive  as  for  that  of  Fabianus. 
C<mfl ictlng  authorities  connected  his  name  with   the  cemetery 
of  Ctillistus ;  others  seemed  to  throw  doubt  uiK>n  his  burial  there. 
By  a  singular  accident,  for  which  M.  de   Rossi  accounts  with 
great  ingenuity  (and  we  see  nothings  impossible  in  his  theory,  too 
long  for  us  to  explain),  cropped  outj  if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion^ a  broken  stone,  evidently  part  of  a  monumental  stone,  with 
the  lettera  ....  NELIUS    MARTYR     With    infinite  pains 
and    labour    M.   de   Rossi    forced    his  way   into   the    subjacent 
cemetery,  and  in   an   obscure  nook,  as  if  it  were  intentionally 
secluded,  he  found  the  tomb  with  the  rest  of  the  epigraph,  i  This 
crypt  turned  out    to    be   that    called    after    S,   Lucina,   border- 
ing upon,  if  we  may  say  so,  an  offset,  rather  than  an  integral 
part,  of  the  Callistian  catacomb.     Later  legend  had  lodissolubJy 
connected  the  names  of  Pope  Cornelius  and  Cyprian  of  Carthage, 
Their  names  are  mingled  tip  together  with  the  famous  Novatian 
controversy.     Though  Cornelius,  if  a  martyr,  as  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  died  and  was  buried  at  Rome,  and  Cyprian  several  years 
later  at  Carthage,  two  figures,  representing  the  two  saints,  mani- 
fefttiy  of  more  recent  date  and  of  inferior  art,  appear  in  situ  on  a 
wall  of  this  remarkable  crypt.     An  inscription  was  also  found 
in  this  crypt  wiiicli  may  show   the  singular  felicity  of  M,  de 
Rossi  in  conjeetural  emendations,  or  rather  in  filling  up  of  im- 
perfect   inscriptions.      Here   too   appears   his   perfect   honesty, 
which   is   rarely  misguided  even  by   the  inextinguishable  pre* 
jndices  which  haunt  Rome^ — part,  alas!  of  the  reli^io  loci;  and 
which  throw  reasonable  suspicion  on  much  of  Roman  antiquarian 
tore.     There  was  sore  temptation  here  to  find  allusions  Ut  the  strife 
*if  C^^melius  w^ith   the    Novatians,  which  might    perhaps  have 
furaiihecl   plausible   giounds  for    the    higher   antiquity   of   the 
inscription,     M.  de  Rossi  resisted  the  spell,  and  read  off  the 
itiscriptioo,   in  our  opinion  convincingly,  into   commemorative 
verses  by  Pope  Damasus,  according  to  our  severer  judgment  the 
spoUer  and  violator — according  to  Roman  tradition,  the  restorer, 
^Jorner^^of  the  Catacombs,  who  laid  them  more  open  to  the  light 
^i  day,  crowded  them  with  churches  and  chapels,  and  allured 
*id  encourage<l    hosts    of   pilgrims  to  do  homage   to  martyrs, 
multiplying  as  fast  as  piety  could  demand  or  legend  invent.    We 
tritn  the  epigraph  as  read  by  M,  de  Rossi  t — 

'  AKplca  de«cenau  extrucTO  TENEBriSQ  FUGATIS 

Cktrueli  inonumenta  vides  tUMULumque  SAORATUItf. 

Hoe  opuii  instantis  ?    DaMASI  PRAcsTANTIA  FECIT. 

Efiset  ut  acceasufi  mcLIOR  POpuLISQ  PAEATUM. 

Auxilinm  Sancti,' 
Vut.  118.— JVi?.  235,  F  B™^W^ 
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Bentley  might  have  owned  such  a  conjectare. 

We  must  not  omit  anotiber  remarkaUe  discovery  of  M.  de 
Rosfli  in  these  catacombs ;  the  teme  of  one  who  with  many  of  his 
readers  will  liral  in  interest  even  martyr  Popes.  The  same  kind 
of  authorities  which  gfaided  M.  de  Rossi  in  his  adventurous, 
dare  we  use  the  coarse  and  profane  word,  ^  diggings '  for  buried 
Popes,  led  him  to  expect  to  find  the  name  of  S.  Caecilia  in  the 
same  hallowed  crypt  And  so  in  due  time  S.  Csecilia  reveals 
herself  in  distinct  letters.  We  cannot  fully  trace  out  in  onr 
pages  the  course  of  this  discovery ;  we  are  rather  disposed  to 
follow  up  with  M.  de  Rossi  a  train  of  thought  which  might 
tend  to  throw  some  light  on  a  most  interesting  question.  Of  its 
sncoess  we  will  not  absolutely  despair,  as  he  does  not  den)air. 
We  would  fain  know  the  process  by  which  some  at  least  of  the 
older  and  more  &mous  names  in  Heathen,  and  Republican  or 
Imperial  Rome,  passed  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  Christians. 
On  the  whole  it  is  clear  to  us,  we  think  that  it  is  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  old  noble  families  remained  in  general  to  the  end  the  most 
obstinate  Pagans.  Men  with  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  birth  and 
descent  of  old  Rome  Qifilman's  ^  Hist  of  Christianity/  iii.  80, 
81) ;  men  like  Vettius  Prsetextatus,  were  the  hope  and  strength 
of  the  Pagan  party.  Paganism  in  that  class  did  not  expire  till 
all  Hxt  older  and  nobler  fiimilies  were  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  world,  aftet  the  ruin  of  Rome  by  Alaric  and  by  Genseric. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  had  already  for- 
saken the  Jove  of  the  Capitol  for  the  Cross  of  Christ  (Jerome's 
writings  are  conclusive  for  his  period.)  M.  de  Rossi  observes  that 
Cornelius  is  the  only  pope  who  bears  what  he  calls  the  diacritic 
name  of  one  of  the  famous  Gentes. 

Above  the  Catacomb  of  Callistns  stands,  or  rather  seems  nod- 
ding to  its  fall,  a  huge  mound,  or  ruined  structure,  manifestly 
one  of  the  vast  and  costly  monuments  which  in  Heathen  days 
lined  the  Appian  Way.  What  if  this  was  a  monument  of  the 
Csecilii,  built  on  an  estate  belonging  U>  that  noble  family? 
What  if  S.  Caecilia  was  descended  from  this  illustrious  race  ? — 
what  if  the  estate  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Christian  Csecilii, 
and  given  a  right  and  title,  or  at  least  furnished  a  free  and 
lawful  access  to  the  subjacent  catacomb  ?  All  this,  we  admit, 
is  extremely  visionary ;  but,  as  an  acknowledged  vision,  may 
perhaps  be  indulged,  till  disproved — it  can  hardly  be  fully  con- 
firmed— by  later  investigations.  No  one  is  more  sensible  than 
M.  de  Rossi  of  the  difficulties  which  encumber,  and  which  we 
fear  must  encumber,  such  questions : — 

'  Ma  nelle  tenebre  cho  coprono  le  genealogie  durante  il  secolo  dell' 
impero,  nel  meBColamento  delle  stirpi  e  de'  gentiliad,  in  mezzo  a  tanti 
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ttudm  iraovi,  innftlscftti  dai  principi  ai  siiprerai  onon,  e  impossibOe 
*  vieder  eMaro,  o  dm  boU  notai  argomentaro  eon  dcurezza  legami 
"gene^ogioi  od  ereditarii,' 

Is  ttere  not  the  further  and  perhaps  more  serious  difficulty^  in 
the  assumption  of,  or  j>ermission  to  assume  noble  and  gentilitlan 
names,  bj  Freed  men  and  Libertini  ? 

Persecution  after  the  reign  of  Decius  was  not  unknown, 
especiallr  under  Valerian,  in  which  occur  red  the  martyrdom  of 
Pope  Sixtns  II. ;  but  it  was  intermittent,  not  more  than  local,  till 
the  final  conflict  under  Diocletian.  The  late  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
it  is  well  known,  with  his  characteristic  prudence,  laid  the  scene 
of  his  romance  of  'Fabiola'  in  the  reig-n  of  Diocletian,  when 
above  two  centuries  had  matured  and  completed  all  the  arrange- 
roenti  for  Christian  burial  in  the  catacombs  ;  when  the  Christians 
were  perhaps  driven  to  take  refug-c  in  these  vast  and  unexplored 
depths,  and  really  became  what  they  have  been  fondly  and  foolishly 
declared,  or  suggested,  or  hinted  to  have  been^  lucifngm*  The 
Catacombs  may  in  those  dark  days  of  calamity  have  become 
places  of  worship,  even  worship  of  martyrs,  whose  holy  example 
the  pious  fug^itives  might  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  follow. 
It  is  certainly  a  whimsical  sign  of  the  times  that  a  grave  Cardinal, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  cardinalate,  should  have  bowed  to  the  all- 
mliog  influence  of  novel-writing,  and  condescended  to  cast  the 
doctrines  of  his  Church  into  this  attractive,  it  should  seent 
almost  indispensable,  form,  A  Pope  of  old,  and  a  very  clever 
Po[ie»  wrote  a  novel,  but  it  was  in  his  younger  days  of  lay-hood ;  and 
"  I  he  heartily  repented  of  the  Boccacio  tone  of  his  novel,  he  still 
titig  with  parental  fondness  over  the  elegance  of  its  Latinlty. 
Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  Cardinars  romance  (this  is  not  mere 
fespect  fur  the  departed)  was  not  only  altogether  irreproachable^ 
Qd  in  harmony  with  his  stainless  and  serious  character,  butj  if 
;  had  not  been  too  didactic,  its  avowed  hut  fatal  aim,  it  might 
ive  enjoyed  a  wider  and  more  lasting  popularity.  But  the 
secution  of  Diocletian  is  far  less  clearly  illustrated  than  we 
might  have  expected  from  the  study  of  the  Catacombs,  There 
is  an  obscurity  which  has  not  yet  been  dispersed,  nor  seems 
likely  to  be  dispersed,  over  the  acts  and  the  fate  of  the  Popes 
who  at  that  period  ruled  in  Rome,  There  are  no  years,  from 
tie  rery  earliest  in  the  Papal  annals,  so  utterly  obscure  as  those 
of  Pope  Marcel linus,  a,d.  296-307.  During  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian the  great  persecution  commenced^  Feb,  23,  a.d,  303,  It 
began  and  raged  most  fiercely  in  the  East.  Maxim i an  ruled  in 
tKe  West,  and  in  Rome,  Diocletian  appeared  there  to  celebrate 
his  Vicennalla,  but  soon  departed.  For  Marcellinus  himself,  he 
was  arraigned  by  the  earlier  Christian  writers  as  an  apostate  who 
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oflFered  sacrifice  to  Caesar.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  fable  of  the 
Council  of  300  Bishops  of  Sinuessa,  is  rejected  by  the  later  and 
better  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  Marcellinus,  as  all 
agree,  was  no  martyr.  Where  he  was  buried  we  know  not.  There 
is  of  course  no  vestige  of  him,  nor,  we  believe,  of  his  successor, 
Marcellus,  in  the  Catacombs.  The  whole  history  in  truth  is  a 
blank  ;  even  legend  is  modest. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  persecution  the  Church  of  Rome 
resumed,  of  course,  with  her  otfier  rights  or  immunities,  the  pos- 
session of  her  places  of  sepulture.  But  it  appears  that,  on  the 
triumph  and  supremacy  of  Christianity,  the  Roman  Christians 
began  in  some  degree  and  gradually  to  disdain  these  secret  and 
hidden  places  of  rest  for  their  dead.  M .  de  Rossi  states  (we 
accept  his  authority  from  the  epigraphs),  that  from  A.D.  338  to 
360  the  proportion  of  burials  was  one-third  aboveground,  two- 
thirds  in  the  Catacombs.     After  the  reign  of  Julian — 

'  The  use  of  the  subterranean  sepnlchres  visibly  declines ;  the  num- 
bers become  equal  After  870  there  is  a  sudden  but  not  unexplained 
reaction.  Magnificent  churches  began  to  rise  over  what  were  believed 
to  be  the  burjing-places  of  the  Martyrs.  But  while  the  tomb  of  the 
Mariyr  was  preserved  inviolate,  the  altar  being  usually  raised  over 
it,  the  first  or  even  the  second  floor  was  frequently  levelled  for  the 
foundations  and  construction  of  the  Church.  Still  the  privilege  of 
burial,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sacred  and  now  worshipped  relics 
of  the  Martyrs,  crowded  the  crypts  below,  and  subterranean  inter- 
ments in  subterranean  chambers  under  or  close  to  the  altar  of  the 
Martyrs  came  again  into  honour  and  request.' — De  Bosei,  p.  212. 

Then  came  what  we  presume  to  call  the  fatal  Pontificate  of 
Damasus.  This  was  a  great  epoch  of  change,  or  rather  the 
height  and,  in  one  sense,  the  consummation  of  a  change  in  Chris- 
tianity. Among  the  signs  of  this  change  were  the  strife  and 
frightful  massacre  at  the  election  of  Damasus — the  degeneracy  of 
the  clergy,  so  vividly  if  darkly  described  in  the  well-known  passage 
of  the  Heathen  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  confirmed  by  many 
passages  in  the  writings  of  S.  Jerome  (these  overcharged  no  doubt 
by  the  Saint's  natural  vehemence  and];'passion  for  monasticism) 
— the  dominance  of  that  monasticism  under  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  Jerome.  But  nowhere  was  this  change  more  marked 
than  in  the  Catacombs.  Through  the  iiTeverent  reverence  of 
Damasus,  from  hidden  and  secret  chambers,  where  piety  might 
steal  down  to  show  its  respect  or  affection  for  the  dead,  and 
make  its  orisons,  which  might  tremble  on  the  verge  of  worship  ; 
the  Catacombs  became  as  it  were  a  great  religious  spectacle, 
the  scene  of  devout  pilgrimage  to  hundreds,  thousands.  They 
must  be  opened  as  far  as  possible  to  the  light  of  day ;  the  lucer- 

naria 


TUirk  (the  light-shafts)  were  widened 5  spacious  vestibules  or  balls 
were  hewn  out  for  the  kneeling  votaries  ;  shrines,  chapels,  grew  up  ; 
new  and  easy  steps  were  made  in  place  of  the  narrow  and  wind- 
ing stairs.  VVe  suspect  that  in  many  eases  the  simpler  works  o( 
art  were  re^^orfff  (fatal  word  in  art),  brifl^htened,  made  more  vivid, 
and,  05 it  was  thought,  more  effeetrre.  What  is  worse,  we  are  now 
in  the  full  blaze  or  haze  of  legends  The  utmost  scope  is  given  to 
the  inventive  and  creative  imagination  :  truth  fades  away,  not  from 
inCentional  repudiation,  but  because  in  tenser  devotion,  and  what 
iras  thought  a  mneh  higher  purpose  than  knowledge,  edification, 
wms  the  aim  and  purpose*  There  was  an  absolute  passion  for  the 
multiplication  of  niartvrs  ;  and  their  lives,  which  had  before  been 
eBveloped  in  a  sober  and  holy  twilig-ht,  came  out  into  a  dazzling 
glare  of  marvel— the  more  marvel lous^  the  more  admired  and  the 
more  readily  acceptetl  as  veracious.  Read  the  poems  of  Pru- 
dentius,  which  claim  belief  as  real  history.  The  mythic  period, 
which  lasted  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  which  still  hovers 
tijidistnrbed  over  its  chosen  sanctuaries,  has  now  commenced .  Pope 
Damasns  was,  as  he  esteemed  himself  no  doubtj  among  the  great 
lieoefartors,  one  of  the  most  pious  patrons,  one  who  did  most  honour 
to  and  sanctified  most  deeply  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  To  us 
he  was  one  of  the  wtjrst  offenders,  the  most  real  enemies  to  their 
inherent  interest  Inscriptions,  in  letters  of  a  peeuiiarly  hcild 
sind  square  type,  everywhere  betray  his  presence  antl  mark  his 
operations^  He  aspired  to  be,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  Poet  of  the 
Catacombs.  Some,  from  antiquarian  motives,  may  regret  the 
loss  of  very  many  of  these  flat  hexameters :  for  us,  who  desire 
ihat  the  privileged  and  excusable  mendacity  of  poetry  shtmld  be 
compensated  by  some  of  its  graces  and  harmonies,  enough  seems 
to  have  survived. 

After  the  age  of  Damasus  and  his  successors,  the  history  of  the 
Catacombs  is  brief,  dark,  and  melancholy.  Barbarians,  Heathen 
barbarians,  Christian  barbarians,  closed  around  Rome.  Siege 
affer  siege  ;  Alaric,  Genseric,  Vitiges,  Totilaj  Bed  i  sarins,  girt 
her  walls  with  hostile  hordes.  Her  suburbs  lay  waste  ;  at  least 
all  the  extramuml  churches,  raised  over  the  Catacombs,  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  spoilers^  vvho,  if  HeatheUj  knew  no  reverent  mercy, 
if  Christian,  at  a  later  time,  became  perhaps  more  cruel  enemies. 
Not  only  were  the  stately  colossal  monuments  of  republican  or 
imperial  Rome,  which  lined  the  Appian,  Latin,  or  Flaminian  Way, 
trampled  as  it  were  into  ruin,  made  use  of  for  militnry  ]Hnjioses^ 
their  materials  knocked  or  hewn  off  for  any  base  uses ;  but  the 
Christian  monuments,  the  churches,  which  rose  above  the  Cata- 
cr>tub3,  perhaps  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  Catacombs,  were 
rxposed   to   insult,   ravage,  destruction*      It  was  even  worse  with 
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Christian  invaders.  The  relics  or  supposed  relics  of  saints  and 
martyrs  became  a  sort  of  spolia  apima^  which  the  Tictorioas  foe 
searched  out  with  the  keenest  avarice,  and  carried  off  with  the 
most  devout  triumph.  If  we  remember  right,  die  hated  and 
heretical  Lombards  were  most  covetous  of  that  pious  plunder. 
Rome  must  now  perfc»re  submit  to  the  desuetude,  to  the  tacit 
abrogation  of  her  ancient  and  venerable  laws  against  intramural 
burial.  The  insulted  or  coveted  saints  and  martyrs  must  retreat 
for  security  within  the  walls.  Accordingly,  at  dififerent  periods, 
the  more  precious  and  sacred  remains,  those  of  St.  Peter  and 
St  Paul,  for  the  second  and  third  time,  were  transplanted  to  more 
secure  sanctuaries.  In  intervals  of  peace  the  suburban  and  extra- 
mural sites  of  churches,  built  over  the  Catacombs,  maintained  the 
names  of  their,  alas !  no  longer,  tutelar  saints.  They  were  pointed 
out  to  and  visited  by  a  succession  of  pilgrims,  M.  de  Kossi's 
friends,  whose  records  he  has  made  use  of  to  so  much  advantage 
in  his  industrious  inquiries. 

We  have  left  but  narrow,  we  fear  much  too  narrow,  space  for 
that  most  interesting  subject,  Christian  Art,  as  preserved  and  exhi* 
bited  in  the  Catacombs.  Unhappily  these  investigations  have,  espe- 
cial ly  in  late  years,  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  which  seems  to  us 
sadly  polemic  and  controversial.  For  ourselves  we  must  confess, 
though,  as  we  trust,  firmly  attached  to  our  own  doctrines,  that  we 
look  upon  the  results  which  have  yet  been  obtained  with  utter  indif- 
ference, on  any  which  may  transpire,  with  the  calmest  confidence. 
That  member  of  a  Reformed  Church  must  be  deplorably  ill  in- 
structed in  the  distinctive  grounds  of  his  faith  who  can  feel  the 
slightest  jealousy  and  alarm.  If  indeed  we  were  to  discover 
genuine  documents  concerning  Papal  infallibility,  or  even  Papal 
supremacy, — if  we  were  to  read  in  distinct  letters  of  that  age  any 
of  the  false  Decretals  ;  if  the  title-deeds  to  the  temporal  posses- 
sions of  the  Pope  were  to  come  to  light ;  if  any  of  the  mediaeval, 
or  approximately  mediaeval,  doctrines  which  separate  Rome  from 
us,  were  to  be  announced,  as  fully  developed,  and  resting  on 
irrefragable  evidence, — we  might  be  disposed  to  part  from  our 
friendly  company  willi  M.  de  Rossi,  and  to  withdraw  ourselves 
from  his  excellent  and  courteous  guidance  in  these  explorations. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  justify  our  confidence,  and  are 
thus  forced  to  enter  upon  one  or  two  subjects,  which  we  would 
willingly  have  avoided.  We  have  read  with  care  the  very 
learned  and  remarkable  Essay,  addressed  by  M.  de  Rossi  to 
Dom  Pitra,  the  Editor  of  the  '  Spicilegium  Solesmense '  (now  for 
his  erudition  and  character  justly  promoted  to  the  Cardinalate), 
on  the  famous  symbol  or  emblem,  the  IXQTS — 'I^ycroC?  Xpurro9 
QcoO  Tto9  X(orripy  pp.  545-584. 

In 
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In  tliis  EssEiy  (pp,  560,  et  seqq.)  M,  de  Rossi  describes  some 
veij  curious  pictures  discovered  in  the  cemetery  uf  CalUstus  (of 
die  a^,  he  smtes,  of  the  middle  of  the  third  century),  evidently 
rel&tikg  to  ttc  Holy  Eucharist.  We  have  ourselves  seen,  too 
hastily  perhaps^  these  pictures.  If  M.  de  Rossi  had  not  warned 
as  (p*  360)  that  he  was  about  to  adduce  something  fatal  to  the 
new  views  on  this  subject,  advanced  in  the  16th  century,  we 
should  have  react  in  unsuspecting  innocence,  and  accepted  the 
whole  as  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the  profound  reverence  in  which 
the  Holy  Eucharist  was  held  by  the  earliest  Christians.  We 
hsLve  again  read  this  part  of  the  Essay  with  great  care,  and,  for  the 
life  of  us,  can  detect  nothing,  not  the  most  remote  allusion  in  the 
pictures  themselves,  or  even  in  the  interpretation  of  M.  de  Rossi^ 
Co  whieh^  we  will  not  say,  any  high  Anglican  might  not  assent, 
bnt  even  all  those  likewise  who  in  any  w^ay  aclinovvledge  any 
presence  of  Christ,  spiritual  or  symlx>lital,  in  the  Lord's  Supper, 
The  Fish,  the  divine  Saviour,  is  in  more  than  one  way  repre* 
seated  in  juxtaposition  to,  or  in  a  sort  of  parallelism  with,  the 
a^^ied  elements.  Here  he  is  supporting  a  basket  (caiiistrum) 
containing  the  bread,  of  a  peculiar  shape  and  colour,  with  what 
M-  de  Rossi  siip[K)S€s,  with  same  subtloty,  to  signify  or  represent 
liie  wine.  There  the  Fish  appears  w  ith  the  bread  and  wine  on  a 
iaUe,  In  another  (a  pendant,  let  us  observe^  to  a  painting  clearly 
representing  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism)  there  is  what  seems  a 
poest  or  bishop  in  the  act  of  consecrating  the  elements,  with  a 
kneeling  female,  doubtless  representing  the  Church,  We  must 
cite^  though  Latin,  M«  de  Rossi's  own  words :- — 

•  Jam  qw3  dubitare  possit  Ix^vy,  eive  ille  pauem  et  vinum  dorsci 
^Mtine^  sive  in  mensa  cum  pane  positus,  sive  sub  iped  consccrantis 
BMerd^s^  xn&mi  depicios  eist,  Chmtum  esse  in  enehari»ti4.' 

Here  we  pause,  for  M.  de  Rossi  cannot,  or  will  not  perceive,  that 
as  to  the  litigated  question  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  presence,  it 
staods  precisely  as  it  stood,  in  the  mysterious  vaguent^ss  in  which 
it  WES  left  by  our  Saviour's  wonls.     Of  the  two  main  points  of 
difieience  between  our  Cliurches,  the  iteration  of  the  sacrifice f — 
which  we  hold  to  have  been  made  once  for  all,  as  ^  a  snfhelent 
sacrifice,  oblation,  and  s^itisfaction  : '  and  the  absolute  transmuta- 
tion of  the  elements,  so  that  the  bread  and  wine  cease  to  exist, — 
of  this  materiaiistic  change  there  is  total  silence,  there  is  neither 
word  nor  hint     Indeed  the  symbolic  character  throughout  would 
aeem  to  favour  those  who  interpret  the  w^hole  symbolically*     We 
irnist  decline  to  follow  M  de  Rossi  in  some  of  his  further  specu- 
lations about  the  Supper  of  Emmaus,  into  which^  we  think,  that 

the 
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the  more  cautious  divines  of  his  own  Church  would  hardly  follow 
him. 

The  last  publication  on  our  list  will  perhaps  still  more  have 
alarmed  some  of  our  readers ;  it  has  not  in  the  least  disturbetl 
our  eouanimity.  In  this  we  must  indeed  express  our  regret 
that  M.  de  Rossi  again  appears,  and  more  avowedly,  no  longer 
as  the  calm  and  sober  inquirer,  and  the  candid  and  conscientious 
archaeologist,  but  rather  as  a  thorough  going  controversialist.  We 
had  rather  meet  him  in  amity  in  the  former  character ;  we  can- 
not think  that  he  is  equally  successful  in  the  latter.  He  may 
convince  those  who  are  determined  to  be  convinced,  or  are 
already  convinced ;  we  do  not  think  that  he  will  be  held  to  have 
made  out  his  case  by  a  single  sober  or  dispassionate  inquirer. 
Though  his  Preface  is  more  peaceful,  M.  de  Rossi's  almost 
ostentatious  object,  in  his  few  pages  (illustrated  by  very  beautiful 
chromo-lithographic  engravings,  which  do  great  credit  to  Roman 
art,  but  which  seem  to  us  almost,  like  the  French  work,  too 
beautiful  to  be  quite  true),  is  to  i^ow  that  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  in  general  supposed,  even  by  the  most  learned  in  bis 
own  Church,  as  he  himself  admits,  hardly  to  reach  earlier  than 
the  second  Council  of  Nicaea,  is  to  be  found  in  initiate^  if  not  in  full 
development,  in  the  Catacombs  of  Rome;  M.  de  Rossi  would 
persuade  us  nearly  in  Apostolic  times.  We  confess  that  we 
look  on  this  question  with  greater  indifference  than  may  be 
pardoned  by  some  of  our  more  jealous  brethren.  At  what  time 
that  holiest,  most  winning  of  human  feelings,  maternal  love,, 
appealed  to  the  heart  of  the  believer,  kindled  the  imagination 
of  the  artist,  and  induced  him  to  bring  to  life,  as  far  as  he  could, 
in  his  speaking  colours,  or  even  to  express  in  marble,  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  the  Divine  Child  ;  at  what  particular  period  the 
solemn  and  devout  affection,  which  hallowed  every  ])assage  in 
the  early  Evangelic  History,  everything  relating  to  the  birth  as 
well  as  the  life  of  the  Saviour, — how  soon,  and  by  what  slower 
or  more  rapid  degrees,  respect,  reverence,  tender  and  devout 
interest,  passed,  imperceptibly  no  doubt,  into  adoration,  worship, 
idolatry,  till  it  culminated  in  merging  as  it  were  the  Redeemer 
in  his  more  powerful  and  more  merciful  mother,  'jure  matris 
impcra  filio;'  till  it  added,  literally,  a  fourth  person  to  the 
Trinity : — 

'  Ante  adventum  Mariao  rcgnabant  in  cobIo  tres  personaa, 

*  «  «  «  « 

Alteram  thronmn  addidit  Homo  Dens  ;* 

«  «  «  «  « 

— all  this  we  hold  it  absolutely  impossible  to  define  with  precise 

accuracy. 


uracy*  Bolder  steps  nmy  have  been  taken,  at  an  earlier 
icxJh^  in  certain  times^  certain  places,  by  certain  persons  of 
fervent  reiig^ious  passion.  We  are  silent  on  the  greater 
nge  in  our  own  days ;  when  a  revelation  kas  been  made  to 
tJie  boliness  and  wisdom  of  our  contemporaries  which  was  not 
vo«chsafe<l  to  the  piety  of  St,  Bernard  or  the  angelic  theology  of 
Thomai  Aquinas. 

But  as  to  the  works  of  art  now  before  us,  the  few  early 
pictorial  representations  of  the  Virgin,  as  dwelt  upon  by 
\r.  Rossi,  they  are  of  two  kinds  ;  one  of  the  \^irgin  Mother  with 
her  Child  in  her  lap,  or  on  her  bosom  ;  the  other  as  a  female  in 
tlie  attitude  of  supplication,  or  as  M,  de  Rossi  would  fondly  be- 
ve,  of  intercession.  As  to  the  latter  M,  de  Rossi  is  obligetlj  by 
f  natural  candour  which  he  cannot  shake  oifj  to  acknowledge 
it  may  be  no  more  than  what  it  appears  to  our  profane 
B  female,  possibly  a  martyr,  or  one  of  the  faithful  women 
in  the  attitude  and  act  of  adoration;  or  still  more  probably,  an 
impersonation,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  earliest  periods, 
of  the  Church.  Bat  though  M.  dc  Rossi  fairly  admits  all  this, 
by  some  strange  process  of  reasoning,  because  in  some  passages 
o(  the  most  poetical  or  metaphor-loving  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Chore h  was  represented  as  a  Virgin,  and  by  others  an  analogy 
dtawn  l>etwcen  the  Virgin  Mother  and  the  Virgin  Church, 
therefore  he  would  assume  that  these  are  premature  rcpresenta- 
ti<*na  of  the  Virgin  herself  Sf>  bold  a  conclusion  from  such 
icanly  premises  we  have  rarely  know^n. 

The  former,  the  Virgin  with  the  Child,  are   in  truth  simple 

Bible  illustrations  of  the  first  chapters  in  the  Evangelic  History. 

In  almost  all  it  is  the  adoration  of  the  Magi ;  it  is  the  worship  of 

tW  Child   not  of  the  mother.     In   one  of  these »  that  from  the 

cetti^tery  of  I>om  i  ti  I  la,  the  w  orsh  i  ppi  n  g  M  ag  i  are  Ibun  ITie  theory 

ihil  they  were  three,  though  M,  de  Rossi  cites  many  earlier  in- 

«lwicr«,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rigorousiy  established.    The 

number,  as  we  know%  is  not  declared  in  the  Gospels,     Is  it  not 

proliable  that  the  three  were  setded  in  conformity  with  the  three 

^blsirions  ?     One^  as  we  often  see,    bears   the  gold,  another  the 

incense,  the  third  the  myrrh,  as  the  tribute  of  different  Eastern 

imtioni.     After  all,  may  not  the  four  be  here,  as  M.  de  Rossi 

siifgpsts^  to  balance  and  give  symmetry  to  the  design.     On  some 

l^ffophagi.  it  may  be  added,  appears  the  Child  laid  in  the  manger, 

in  Wsi^  add  ling  clothes,  with   the   mother  near  him,  and  the  oii 

*tHl  the  ass,   once  thought  only  to  belong  to  later  compositions, 

in  mute  adoratir>n,     Nt>  instance  of  this  has  been  found  in  the 

<*to€amb  paintings, 

TTic  adoration  of  the  Magi  appears  again  in  a  lunette  of  an 


mik 
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arcosolio  in  the  cemetery  of  St  Peter  and  S.  Marcellinus.  Here 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  head  of  the  Virgin  is  without  a  veil. 
This  is  supposed  to  indicate  her  virginity ;  as  unmarried 
maidens  did  not  wear  the  veil.  In  this  there  are  only  two  Magif 
looking  much  less  kingly  and  less  Oriental  than  in  la^r  art 

The  third  picture  is  the  one  which  has  been  so  often  copied, 
from  a  lunette  in  an  arcosolio  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Agnese. 
This  is  &miliar  to  all  inquirers  into  ancient  Christian  art  It 
appears  in  Bishop  Munter's  ^  Sinnbilder  der  alten  Christen ;' 
who  does  not  scruple  to  recognise  in  it  a  representation  of  the 
Virgin.  It  represents  a  female  with  uplifted  hands,  as  in  prayer, 
with  a  child  in  her  lap.  But  the  style  of  art,  verging  towards 
the  Byzantine,  and  other  indications  noted  by  M.  de  Rossi, 
especially  the  double  monogram,  which  rarely  appears  before 
the  unfolding  of  the  Labarum  by  Constantine,  clearly  prove  that 
this  is  the  latest  of  the  four  paintings  of  the  Virgin,  and  dates 
assuredly  after  the  peace  of  the  Church  under  Constantine. 

There  remains  ^e  first,  on  which  M.  de  Rossi  lavishes  all 
his  ingenuity,  and  indeed  rests  the  whole  strength  of  his  case. 
It  was  found  on  the  vaulting,  over  a  ^  loado '  in  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla.  The  chromo-lithograph  is  of  the  size  of  the  original. 
Another  of  these  chromo-lithographs  exhibits  the  whole  vaulting 
with  the  other  paintings  which  cover  it,  and  deserves  our  serious 
attention.  Half  of  the  centre  of  .this  (of  one  half  unfortunately 
the  plaster  has  entirely  fallen  away  and  left  no  trace  of  the 
design)  is  occupied  by  the  Good  l^epherd  carrying  the  lost  sheep 
to  the  fold ;  tiie  other  two  animals  on  each  side  of  him  are 
figured  in  relief  of  the  finest  white  stucco,  as  is  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  of  which  the  branches,  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers  are 
only  painted.  It  seems  to  us  rather  a  bold  conjecture  to  sup- 
pose that  the  obliterated  half  of  the  picture  represented  the 
female,  whatever  she  be  or  signifies,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
because  this  figure  is  more  than  once  the  ^  pendant '  to  the  Good 
Shepherd.  And  M.  de  Rossi  here  cites  a  parallel  case,  which 
seems  to  us  altogether  at  issue  with  his  interpretation  of  the 
praying  female.  On  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Lateran,  which  has  the 
Good  Shepherd  balanced  by  the  praying  female,  e^pears  over 
the  female  the  name  lULlA'NE.  Now  as  this  was  the  name 
of  the  person  deposited  in  the  sarcophagus  (as  appears  by  an 
epigraph  from  her  widowed  husband)  it  is  clear  that  in  this 
instance  it  represents  the  departed  wife,  whose  piety  is  thus 
imaged  forth.  To  return  :  in  another  part,  on  the  right-hand 
side,  of  the  '  loculOy  there  is  a  group  to  which  a  more  command- 
ing personage,  almost  obliterated,  appears  to  point,  of  singular 
interest.     The  group  consists  of  three  figures ;  one  a  femade  in 

the 
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attitude   of  praver,   with  a    Icing   tunic   and  paUium  ;   the 
second,  a  man  in  a  short  tunic  and  pallium,  also  with  his  arms 
uplifted  as  in  adoration  ;  the  third  a  youth  about  ten  years  old, — 
this  figure  h  less  perlect*     We  at  once  made  a  bold  conjecture, 
anticipating,  we  rejoice  to  say,  the  interpretation  of  M.  do  Hossi^ 
IS  to   tJie    Scriptural    scene   here    represented,  the   return   iroin 
the  visit   to  the  Temple,  where  our   Lord,  at  twelve  years  old, 
disputed  with  the  Doctors.    '  Behold  thij  father  and  I  ^uive  soitght 
tkse  sorrotmnf/J'     *  JVijit  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father  9  ' 
htMMiBf^     Of  the  same  size  with  this  [the  chrarno-litkoyraph  is 
Atti  ^ ifw  picture)  is  the  important  painting  on  which  M*  de  iiossl 
dwells  witli  such  satisfaction.     The  Virgin  Mother  is  seated  with 
W  Divine  Son  in  her  lap  ;  above  her,  faint  but  still  distinct] j  to 
be  traced,  is  the  star  always  sc*en  in  the  representations  of  the 
Adoratiiia  of  the  Mag-j.     In  the  front,  to  the  left,  is  the  figure 
of  a  man  J  youthful,  with  a  few  thin  hairs  on  his  cheeks,  standing 
up,  clothed  only  in  a  pallium,  with  his  haiwls  pointing  at  the 
star  above  the  Virgin  and  Child  ;  he  holds  the  volume  of  a  book 
in  his    hand.     Who    can   this   represent?     St    Joseph?     That 
S«int^  though  usually  represented  in  later  times  as  advanced  in 
years,   sometimes,  as   we  are  informed,  appears  as  a  beardless 
Itmth.    But  why  the  book  ?    M.  de  Rossi  su^^gests  (and  we  accept 
his  interpretation  with  hardly  a  doubt)  that  it  represents  one  of 
%m  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  pointing  at  the  star,  and  sx»{ 
si^ifving   the    fulfilment   of  prophecy-      We   had    thought   of 
Balaam  ;  M.  de  Rossi  inclines  to  Isaiah,  and  cites  an  anthoritj 
Ibf  the  prophet^s  youth  in  a  glass  ornament  (vetro),  described  in 
P-  Garrucci^s  curious  work.     There  are  not   wanting  pictures 
and  sculptures  which  bear  close  analogy  to  this,  as  a  painting, 
cribed    by   Bosio,   where   the   Virgin    is   seated   before    two 
wets,  with  a  figure  behind,  which  is  supposed   to   designate 
Ujwers   of  Bethlehem    where    the    Child    was  to    be    born. 
*  this  as  it  may,  we  have  before  us  nothing  more  than  what 
eriiaps   maj  not    l>e    strictly  called    a    scene    from    the  E  van- 
illic History,  but,  as  it  were,  a  symbolic  picture,  founded  on 
scene.      It  very  nearly  resembles  those  typical   pictures 
common    in   early  Christian    art  ;     Jonah    prefiguring   the 
Resun-ection,   Moses  striking    the    rock,   in    all  which  there   is 
^er  something  more  than  a  mei^  representation  of  the  scenes 
M*tiie  Old  Testament,  ever  a  constant  reference  to  their  bearing 
^  w  Gospel.     In  short,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  most  scrupu* 


accept  M,  de  ncxs^rs  descriptiaa  of  the  three  figured;  wliieh  seems  to  us 
llie  pmt  soiBewhat  doubtfuL 
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lous  Acatholic,  as  by  a  coarteous  eaphemism  we  are  called  in  the 
preface  to  this  work,  may  not  gaze  on  this  picture  with  as  pro- 
found interest  as  the  most  devout  worshipper  of  the  Virgin.  Of 
that  worship,  there  is  in  the  design  not  a  shadow  of  a  shade ;  the 
adoration  is  all  centred  on  the  child  Jesus.  Our  own  illustrated 
Bibles  (Mr.  Longman's  or  Mr.  Murray's)  may,  without  fear, 
transfer  it  to  their  pages. 

The  age  of  this  picture  M.  de  Rossi  labours  to  raise,  if  not 
to  that  of  the  Apostles,  to  a  period  closely  bordering  upon  it 
It  cannot  at  any  rate  be  later  than  the  Antonines.  Into  one  of 
our  authors  arguments  we  fully  enter.  Its  rare  beauty  shows  a 
time  when  Roman  art  was  yet  in  its  prime,  before  it  had  begun 
to  degenerate  into  that  rude  and  coarse  conception  and  execution 
which  gradually,  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  darkened 
towards  the  Byzantine.  We  are  the  last  to  doubt  that  the  ac- 
complished student  of  early  Christian  art,  with  the  countless 
specimens  which  are  now  multiplying  around  him,  collected, 
and  examined  and  compared  with  such  eager  and  emulous  zeal, 
may  acquire  that  fine  perception  which  can  assign  probable 
dates  for  their  execution.  Yet  there  must  still  be  limits  to  this 
critical  divination ;  some  uncertainty  will  cleave  to  the  soundest 
judgment  llie  individual  artist  may  be  later  than  his  age,  as  he 
may  be  before  his  age.  The  sense  of  beauty  and  the  skill,  as 
they  rose  to  precocious  life,  so  may  still  linger  in  some  chosen 
votaries. 

Where  the  periods  are  defined,  and  marked  by  great  names, 
each  with  his  distinctive  character ;  where  the  advance  or  degra- 
dation may  be  traced  through  numerous  and  undoubted  examples, 
as  in  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  or  Italian  painting,  we  receive 
the  decisions  of  the  wise  without  mistrust  But  it  seems  far  more 
questionable,  whether  any  taste  however  sensitive,  any  knowledge 
however  extensive,  can  peremptorily  discriminate  between  the 
Flavian  age  and  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  or  even  that  of  the  im- 
mediate successors  of  the  Antonines,  especially  in  Christian  art, 
of  which,  after  all,  the  examples  are  comparatively  few,  and  far 
from  perfect;  and  where  the  employment  of  Pagan  artists  may 
in  some  cases  have  continued  longer,  in  others  been  sooner  pro- 
scribed and  fallen  into  desuetude. 

But  while  we  treat  M.  de  Rossi's  artistic  argument  with  much 
respect,  he  must  permit  us  to  say  that  his  historical  argument 
for  the  antiquity  of  these  paintings,  however  ingenious,  seems  to 
us  utterly  worthless.  It  rests  on  very  doubtful  legend,  on  the 
forced  association  of  names,  arbitrarily  brought  together.  Our 
doubts  would  require  more  room  than  his  statement,  for  every 
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step  in  his  reasoning  seems  to  ns  liable  to  doubt ;  there  is  hardly 
an  assumption  whicli  our  critical  spirit  would  grant ;  and  the 
whole  is  as  inconclusive  as  the  separate  steps. 

We  know  iioi  that  we  ran  better  part  with  M,  de  Rossi  (we 
would  part  with  him  on  the  friendliest  terms)  than  with  the  old 
Spanish  salutatioUf  ^  May  you  live  a  tliousand  years/  Certairdy, 
ronsidering  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  undertakings,  the  mag- 
nificent scale  on  which  those  undertakings  are  conducted,  the 
QftTTOW  three  score  years  and  teo,  to  which  it  has  pleased 
Divine  Providence  to  contract  the  life  of  man,  that  span  would 
seem  to  offer  but  insuBicient  space  for  the  full  accomplishment 
of  his  ambitious  schemes. 


Abt,  III. — 1.   Dramatis  Personre*     London,  1864, 

%  Robert  Browning^ s  Poems,     3  Vols,     London,  1863* 

-  A  T  a  time  like  the  present,  when  die  tendency  is  for  minds 
■ill-  to  grow  more  and  more  alike,  all  thinking  the  same 
Miougbts  with  the  regularity  of  Wordsworth *s  forty  cattle  feed- 
ing as  one ;  when  for  a  single  original  poet,  like  Mr«  Tennyson, 
119  have  a  hundred  tuneful  echoes^,  and  one  popular  novelist 
has  his  scores  of  imitators,  we  think  that  a  writer  of  Mr,  Brown- 
iof's  powers  ought  to  be  better  understood  than  he  is,  and  the 
iliicrepancy  lessened  betwixt  what  is  h?iown  of  him  by  the 
few,  and  what  is  ihotitfht  of  him  by  the  many.  He  has  qualities 
«uch  as  should  lie  cherished  by  the  age  we  live  in,  for  it  needs 
tbem,  His  poetry  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  tonic.  He  grinds 
tu*  mere  hand-organ  or  music'box  of  pretty  tunes  ;  he  does  not 
Uy  \n  attract  the  multitude  with  the  scarlet  dazzle  of  poppies 
in  liii  com  ;  he  is  not  a  poet  of  similes,  who  continually  makes 
aimnarisonB  which  are  the  mere  play  of  fancy ;  he  has  nothing 
of  tie  ordinary  teclmique  of  poetry  ;  he  has  felt  himself  driven, 
somewhat  consciously,  to  tfce  opposite  course  of  usin^,  as  much 
**  (KJisible^  the  commonest  ibrms  uf  speech.  The  language  of 
Ills  verse  is  generally  as  sturdy  as  is  the  prose  of  Swift  or  De 
f«e.  Certainly  these  homely  words  are  to  be  found  in  singular 
places,  saying  strange  things  now  and  again, — many  things  not 
taiily  understood^  and  many  which  good  teste  must  condemn, — 
Imi  the  poetry  is  full,  neverdieless,  of  hearty  English  character, 
u\  his  process  of  thinking,  he  is  the  exact  reverse  of  those  writers 
^bo  are  for  making  the  most  of  their  subject  in  expression, 
^h.  Browning  can  never  concentrate  sufliclently. 
The  current  opinion  of  his  poetry,  outside  the  circle  of  the 
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few    who  have   thoroughly  studied   the   subject,  and   met  with 
their    reward,     would    be    somewhat    nearer    the     jnarkj    sup- 

¥>sing  the  pDct  had  only  written  his  poem  called  '  Sordello.* 
hat  work  has  all  the  poet's  faults,  and  all  the  defects  of 
his  poetry.  It  has  only  a  few  of  the  merits,  FIun«r  down, 
as  it  was,  to  makt*  readers  stumble  on  the  threshold  of  their 
acquaintanceship  with  a  new  poet^  the  obstacle  has  remained 
in  memory  J  and  in  the  minds  of  many  has  iniluencedj  if  not 
determined,  their  estimate  of  all  that  he  has  since  written. 
*  Sordello '  has  to  answer  for  much  of  its  author*s  lengthened 
rnipopularity.  It  revels  in  a  mental  motion  swift  as  that  of  the 
Irishman  who  said  with  him  it  was  a  word  and  a  blow,  and 
the  blow  came  first  So  with  'Sordello;-  we  get  blow  after 
blow,  and  shock  after  shocks  without  knowing  what  these  are 
for.  There  is  flash  after  flash  of  a  lightnings  energy,  and  all  is 
dark  again,  before  we  have  caught  the  object  that  should  have 
been  illuminated. 

The  author  certainly  was  not  one  of  the  *  serem  creators  of 
immortal  things'  when  he  wrote  'Sordello/  It  has  not  the  look 
of  a  finished  poem.  It  rather  represents  the  confusion  of  the 
nieo^l  workshop,  with  the  poem  in  the  making  and  the  poet 
hard  at  it  \  the  whole  poetic  process  instead  of  the  pure  result. 
Even  then  it  sometimes  looks  as  though  the  poet  were  tearing 
a  poem  to  pieces,  and  flingin|f  the  reader  jewels  by  the  lapful^ 
rather  than  creating  a  work  of  art,  and  giving  his  gems  a  worthy 
^etting^  The  author  may  know  his  own  meaning,  but  it  is  not 
conveyed  to  us.  Mr,  Browning  tells  us  that  there  is  litde  worth 
study  in  'Sordello,'  except  the  incidents  in  the  development 
of  a  soul.  But  for  our  part  we  cannot  see  how  ^  Sordello  *  the  poet 
is  evolved  from  tlie  incidents  of  the  story-  The  inner  life  of  the 
poet,  and  the  outer  movements  of  the  histor)^,  remain  apart  by 
hundreds  of  years  ;  are  never  combined.  The  poetic  experience 
has  much  more  of  modem  meaning  than  of  ancient  application. 
Whatever  the  *S<jrde]lo'  of  Italian  story  may  have  been,  the 
poet  of  this  work  has  the  mark  of  a  nineteenth  century  creation. 
We  hold  the  jx^em  to  have  been  an  imperfect  conception,  fatally 
flawed  from  the  first*  The  author  has,  in  the  latest  edition^ 
endeavoured  to  complete  his  work  ;  tried,  as  it  were,  to  drop 
a  keystone  between  the  two  sides  of  an  imperfect  arch,  by  means 
of  headlines  to  the  pages,  in  spite  of  which  ^ew  readers  will 
ever  be  able  to  cross  the  arch.  Mr,  Browning  will,  after  all, 
have  to  give  up  '  Sijrdpllo  *  to  the  rage  of  the  irritated  reader,  as 
Nelson  gave  up  his  jacket  when  pursued  by  the  bear,  ami  rest 
content  with  the  knowledge   that  be  is  now  safely  past  it  by 
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twef»ty-five  years.  He  can  aSbrd  to  offer  as  a  sacrifice 
thit  WNres  a  purpose  a  poem  whicb  was  written  by  an  imma- 
■^FBmatbt^  w  ho  had  strayed  intf>  narrative  |>aetiy  by  mistake, 
^^Btred  in  trying^  to  obtain  certain  modern  reflections  from  an 
Qficartain  stofy  of  the  past. 

Next  to  '  Sordello,'  which  is  an  obstacle  of  the  poet  s  own 
makinf ,  the  greatest  hindTance  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  Mn 
Browning  appears  to  us  to  He  in  tlie  critical  treatxnent  his  poetry 
bas  hitherto  received*  It  has  been  dealt  with  just  as  though 
the  writer  had  been  '  altog"ethcr  such  an  one '  as  the  rest  of  the 
|ioe(s  of  this  century ;  and  half  the  objections  that  have  been 
uiged,  half  the  faults  that  have  been  discovered,  really  resolve 
themselves  into  a  complaint  that  he  is  not  a  subjective  poet,  but 
samething  quite  different  Now  the  mass  of  our  nineteentli 
ceultuy  poetry  has  been  mainly  subjective.  Very  few  are  the 
diONLckrs  in  its  whole  ran^e  to  which  we  could  point  as  un- 
coloured  by  the  personality  of  the  writer.  We  seem  to  have 
«Mt  tiie  secret  of  the  old  dramatists,  who  could  make  plays 
'*  X  were  peopled  with  real  human  beings,  and  pour  fortli  such 
prodigality  of  what  we  may  call  physical  life.  The  objective 
of  simple  description,  broad  handling,  and  portraiture 
•I  first  sight*  seems  to  have  passed  away  w^ith  Scott  Indeed, 
it  almost  looks  as  thoug-h  in  our  time  the  poetic  mind  was 
divided  against  itself.  Instead  of  great  poets,  we  liave  poets 
md  novelists,  the  latter  employing^  themselves  upon  the  rich 
Unge  of  human  character,  w^hile  the  former  shut  themselves 
tip  more  and  more  in  the  special  domain  of  their  own  per- 
Wtal  csperience,  Mr,  Browning  came  at  a  time  when  there 
*ai  etery  likelihood  that  the  excessive  subjectivcness  of  our 
Jfiodem  poetry  wouhl  lead  to  decay.  He  supplies  a  counter- 
**TitaBt»  He  *  blows  through  bronze  '  often er  than  through  silver, 
a  music  calculated  to  awake  God  Mars  rather  than  '  serenade 
3  iliimbering  princess  ;'  a  *  medicated  music/  as  it  was  rightly 
led  by  Elizabeth  Barrett, 

Mr,  Browning  is  not  one  of  those  who  can  look  tipon  men  as 
walking,  and  see  all  things  through  a  misty  glamour  or  a 
of  glory,*  which  is  really  a  suffusion  of  self ;  not  one  of 
cloud-worshippers  who,  as  Aristaphancs  says,  '  speak  inge- 
ly  concerning  smoke,'  and  who,  in  their  inability  to  drama- 
liuman  nature^  are  for  ever  endeavouring  to  humanise 
nature,  and  always  paint  it  according  to  their  special 
of  mind.  He  belongs  to  a  to  buster  race  of  thinkers^ 
^-^  genius  being  dramatic^  he  has  to  make  his  way  to  the 
*^iart  of  a  character,  conceal  himself  there,  and  then,  looking 
^broad    through  the  eyes  of   the   man  or  woman j   reveal  their 
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nature  in  their  own  speech.  He  is  dramatic  clown  to  his  smallest 
lyrics.  He  is  not  present  in  person  to  help  us  in  making  out 
his  meaning.  He  cannot  show  us  all  he  has  to  reveal,  from  the 
describer's  own  personal  point  of  view.  We  must  be  able  to 
reach  many  a  point  of  view,  according  to  the  character  of  the 
speaker.  Let  us  quote  an  example  of  his  way  of  working.  Here 
is  a  perfect  little  poem,  entitled,  ^  My  Last  Duchess  ;*  the  scene 
is  *  Ferrara/  and  the  Duke  is  the  speaker. 

'  That's  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 
Looking  as  if  she  were  alive :  I  call 
That  piece  a  wonder  now :  Frii  Pandolf  s  hands 
Worked  busily  a  while,  and  there  she  stands. 
Will't  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her  ?    I  said 
"  Fra  Pandolf"  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance. 
The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance. 
But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 
And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst. 
How  such  a  glance  came  there ;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.     Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband's  presence  only  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess'  cheek :  perhaps 
Yvk  Pandolf  chanced  to  say  ''  Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  Lady's  wrist  too  much,"  or  "  Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  fednt 
Half-flush  that  dies  along  her  throat;"  such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  caUing  up  that  spot  of  joy.     She  had 
A  heart  .  .  .  how  shall  I  say  ?  ...  too  soon  made  glad, 
Too  easily  impressed ;  she  liked  whate'er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 
Sir,  'twas  all  one !     My  favour  at  her  breast, 
The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 
The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each 
/.   '        Wotdd  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech, 

Or  blush,  at  least.    She  thanked  men, — good ;  but  thanked 

Somehow, — ^I  know  not  how,-:-as  if  she  ranked 

My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years'-old  name 

With  anybody's  gift.     Who'd  stoop  to  blame 

This  sort  of  tri^g  ?     Even  had  you  skill 

In  speech — (which  I  have  not) — to  make  your  will 

Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say  '^  Just  this 

Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me ;  here  you  miss, 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark ; " — and  if  she  let 

Herself  be  lessened  so,  nor  plainly  set 

Her 
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Her  wite  to  yoius,  forsooth,  ant!  made  cigubCj 

E'an  then  wcmld  l>e  some  stooping,  and  I  chnsc 

Keifer  to  stoop.     Olt,  Sir^  she  smiled,  no  doubt, 

WheiiU'er  1  pasRtid  her ;  but  who  pusKed  ivithout 

Mufh  the  rnmo  gmilti  ?     This  grew ;  1  gavo  commaadfi  ■ 

Tht^u  all  gmiles  stoppticl  togetht^r.     There  she  stands 

Ab  if  alive*     Will*t  please  you  rise  ?     We'll  meet 

The  compooj  below  there.    I  repeat^ 

The  Coimt  ymir  master *s  Imown  mnnificence 

Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretence 

Of  mine  for  dowry  ^ill  be  disallowed ; 

Though  hiK  fair  daughter's  self,  an  I  avowed 

At  starting,  m  my  object.     Nay,  we'll  go 

Together  down.     Sir  I  Kotiee  Neptune,  though j 

Tftmmg  a  sea^horM^^  thought  a  rarity, 

Wliich  Clflua  of  Innsbrufk  cast  in  bronze  for  me/ 

A  slight  examination  will  ser%^e  to  show  with  what  con- 
summate art  a  world  of  character  is  portrayed  in  that  small 
IKwm.  The  person  of  the  speaker  stands  firmly  full-drawji,  as 
ouc  of  the  portraits  by  Titian,  with  their  live  eyes,  and  loufc 
keaids,  and  black  Yelvet  dresses.  The  proud  ben  ring,  together 
with  the  lc»ve  of  a  proud  bearing,  the  indifTerence  to  sheddincr 
felood  which  had  not  the  true-ljlue  drop  in  it^  the  gcntlemardv 
way  ia  which  that  *  matter  of  the  murder  '  is  delicately  implied, 
ami  the  subject  dismissed,  as  witli  a  graceful  wave  of  the  band^ 
f<)r  another  passing  glance  at  the  bronze  statue — -the  feeling  for 
art  which  sets  the  portrait  above  the  wife,  the  painters  name 
over  bckth — the  slight  touch  or  two  at  which  the  dead  face  comes 
*nd  smiles  as  in  life — all  is  done  with  the  easy  stroke  of  a 
innitpT,  and  the  verse,  t(X>,  is  exquisitely  mmlulatetl  for  its  purpose, 
wevfr  pausing  because  it  has  to  rhyme  its  lines.  From  this 
f|»ifttation  we  may  see  how  Mn  Browning's  poems  have  to  be 
jtidged.  They  were  not  put  together  by  parts.  Hence  they  are 
not  to  be  enjoyed  piecemeal.  We  cannot  point  out  that  this  in 
uloable  for  some  deep  thought  or  just  reflection,  and  another 
i*Jf  a  magnificent  image*  Each  poetic  characteristic  is  mergetl 
^  the  hutnan  cbamcter  which  we  find  so  frequently  unfolded 
vith  great  fulness  in  a  few  Hues* 

These  poems  of  Mr,  Browning,  which  are  dramatic  in  principle 
*^i  lyrical  in  expression,  are  not  always  easy  to  master.  The 
p>etn  once  presented,  we  get  no  help  from  the  pact.  He  is 
only  a  dumb  showman.  We  have  to  work  our  way  back  from 
*litre  the  poet  left  off,  and  get  to  the  centre  of  the  web, 
*Wce  strike  out  all  the  rays  of  detail.  The  complaint  often 
roatle  ig  that  readers  d*»  not  at  once  catch  the  idea,  which  is 
tbe  root  of  vitAlity  to   the    poem.      Now  the  question  is,  not 
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whether  obsourity  is  a  £uih  or  not — we  think  it  is  m  great  fault, 
ami  we  shouU)  have  thousrht  Mr.  Browning  a  moch  gremter  poet 
it'  he  hsi)  been  tree  from  it :  hot  whether  it  is  too  mnch  to  ask  one 
1^  two  miiiings  of  a  few  stanias  in  order  that  something  worth 
^ttin^  at  mav  he  rvachei).  Is  it  not  well  known  that  no  trae 
WKvk  i4*  art  with  any  depth  ia  it  can  be  ^thomed  at  first  sight? 
thau  3^  Ricv>n  says,  there  is  an  element  of  strangeness  in  all  the 
highest  K^ury?  The  quesdon  is*  Is  there  somediing  worth 
^::iaj:  a:  in  s^^h  [wms  r  And  we  hare  to  answer  empkaticmDj 
in  the  a2£rs»rive.  There  may  W  ditScnlti»  to  milock,  hat 
it  is  Wv'ffth  wH>  to  iTk-  Yv.^  nnkK-k  their,  lor  die  sake  of  die 
hkkWti  nvias::ir>f  w'nich  ;hey  keep  coocealed.  Whm  we  hare 
«\^v>ffv\i«  «>^  ar^  wealthier  by  a  snKseacual  gain.  The  rescis 
is  rK<  like  a  puegisxa:  ripple  et  emotioa  that  passes  away,  or  a 
r=5ew  plljiy  v>f  3«^!i3ftr,  as  wii  :be  $::bwtive  pc^em.  We  are  zb^ 
tivSsec  by  sccte  3>ew  xai  ^^i^injJ  pic^sre  of  «ifie,  of 
c^:^Ar»c«inr«  s^i  i^avxsssoa  ^rjknaers^  «2ich  &»  been ; ' 
;ft>.wi  ;^  suai  by  ^^e  poxvss^  o:  £^*cdc^  ^ 
^MsessMs  XX  ever, 

Aai-'-oec  ceoxpudsr  £s  iac  Mr.  Bcv>w:iic;^  i* 
^vif?y  ofcse  wr*  3x»&  £rs:  4?:%^r^  :^  c!:.ir»k*ter  be^oce  we  cmk 
vK  art*  icitfss  of  ;3)e  ^erfe«  ^v  s^e  qauirr  of  i:s  sosk.   Th^  i 
laay  nx  Sr  cccr  szfiKc*  or  Mr.  Tefliry».Ws  zil2$£c«  ^r  liitB  « 
wif  e«vr  Jfefjkri   ia  Tvrse :  tiir  is  3*:c  ^  pi^cs::.     Tm 
w;2>*Q«fr  £iie  3r;&uc  Jtti  aaovemrts:  .:i:  izn?  v^frse  tsiksv? 
ptfCf:^  lai  jT^'VTTiaBeixc  in  Axy  itnuibLe  w:ay  r-:ar  :3tf 
i:^  ''z  ^wvimf  :^  ai23nl  expofssaxL     T^  w»  ^moikic  u 

j%A»n  nf  ic  ja  im:3>«vk. ai  ^ifoz^.  iucii  is  la^j  fme  ^ « 

L  aiosLc  /i  L  ic  %a\L  imiiLtiuc  JL-mi^  iia:  ,-viiI»i.  awe  le  i 

.-IS  suc^vse  I  waij.*a  rta  /1LI7  ':e  -i^.-ae  ztvil  uixi^mlamaae^     Jt : 

nxjtn.  I  ^'*r^  ira^f  uni   iijncnl::  jajr^LTer   "fmc  na^  if 

"voiiua  SLT'-^;  1/   riiiw?v  anjCidmnis  ^ai*:cii;a  w>tiuii 

*i=i:   cm  ^v-iaictfT  ir  js  iw^  ssvwfc  -m-ll^  iisi.  «ixi  :Sttl^ 
^m&auit;    uiii.  ?«:uiii>(t  ¥"ii  TiL'^iSiiir  jiuBniank  air  '3ap  'flDBBfliK"* 

ina^am  a  misir.      ji?    ^  ▼-■   ja^rr.   jtruri.  ur 
uni    L  4,'. I!' Si:    4fi-^r  ji    :nLi£^'.      _ji;t»*u  "r-»  aiiirir 

nii&r.    ir  Tstinsr  tiu   lur  ul    iu*  r  .if-iiznr   ur 
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perhiips  because  it  was  more  a  music  of  tlic  spirit  than  of  the 
sense,  Wliereas  the  poet  who  could  read  mi^ic  has  some- 
times appearetl  harsh,  crabbed^  unequal,  in  the  music  of 
Terse,  With  Mr.  Brotvniug  it  would  seem  that  his  sense  of 
music  served  to  put  into  his  verse  a  greater  use  of  avceni  than 
How  of  melody  ;  conducing^  to  a  kind  of  slaecato  mental  notatiou 
in  words ;  and  that  much  of  the  meaning-  in  gome  poems  was 
intended  to  be  got  at  through  this  stress  of  the  accent  or  dash 
of  the  notes.  The  whole  poem  entitled  the  '  Laboratory  *  would 
Illustrate  our  remark*     Here  is  one  stanza : — 

•  He  is  with  her ;  and  tJteif  know  that  I  htaw 
Where  they  are^  what  they  fh :  then  h*.ilieve  my  tears  flow 
While  theif  Jaffgh^  luMgh  at  me^  at  m^  fled  to  the  drear 
Einpfcy  ehurchj  tu  pray  Gi3d  m  for  fhmn  I—X  am  here  !  * 

The  accent  serves  to  itaUmse  the  meaning  in  these  lines*  It 
kelps  to  make  the  music  bite  into  the  subject — so  to  speak— in  a 
most  bitter  way^  corresponding  to  the  feeling  of  the  speaker. 
Then  the  accent  is  often  varied  very  suddenly,  intricately,  and 
ti  not  followed  easily  by  the  lovers  of  jog-trot  verse  and  common 
metTe.  The  first  two  lines  of  the  galloping  ballad,  called  'How 
ihfv  brought  the  Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix/  will  aflford  us 
«  brief  specimen — 

'  I  tfpran^  to  the  Bitrmp^  and  Jbm,  and  he  ; 
J  g&lloped,  Dirch  gallopc^d,  we  galloper!  dl  tliree' — 

'fith  their  sutlden  reversal  of  the  accent  in  the  second  line. 

Folbwing  out  this  cue  we  think  it  will  be  found  that  die 
tnorse,  bluntj  guttuml  sounds,  and  dogged  stifliiecked  movement 
4  tbi* '  Soliloquy  in  die  Spanish  Cloister,*  are  characteristic;  an 
^'Menlial  and  effective  part  of  the  character,  they  aid  materially 
nu'm bodying  the  imaginary  speaker^  as  in  the  poem  first  quoted, 
tW  supple,  iluetit  movement^  the  low-toned  suavity  and  colloquial 
tase  ^ive  an  insinuating  grace  of  manner  to  the  Italian  Noble* 
^H  die  question  remains  whether  such  harsh,  abrupt  sounds 
•^  be  legitimately  introduced  into  poetry.  We  do  not  think 
them  well  suited  to  the  English  language. 

In  his  purely  lyrical  measures  the  poet  appears  at  times  to 
iJ^l  a  rti*rg^d  path  with  lame  feet,  and  it  is  not  easy  for 
^0^  mind  of  the  reader  to  move  to  the  measure.  The  music 
*l'*s  not  meander.  It  is  much  more  like  a  cascade  that  comes 
hufrying^  from  some  far-off  hill-top,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag, 
iiitl  seems  to  spHt  its  force  in  twain  because  of  the  haste  with 
*Weh  it  dashes  at  all  obstacles.  Of  this,  however,  we  cannot 
J^<ige  apart  from  the  characler  of  the  speaker  ;  we  must  dktm-- 
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guish  before  we  are  able  to  divide  the  merits  from  the  defecU. 
Mr.  Browning,  in  his  dramatic  poems  with  a  lyrical  utterance, 
undertakes  to  do  more  than  any  lyrical  poet  who  ever  lived.  He 
writes  under  conditions  hardly  ever  attempted  hitherto,  and  has 
given  to  the  world  many  lyrics,  dramatic  in  principle,  and 
lyrical  in  expression, — containing  a  great  amount  and  variety  of 
character.  So  that  whatever  flashes  of  lyric  energy  his  mind 
may  be  capable  of  kindling  into,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
sum  up  his  lyrical  power  as  we  might  that  of  Moore  and 
Bums,  who  are  all  the  while  singing  their  own  sentiment  or 
emotion,  and  have  nothing  else  to  do !  We  cannot  compare  Mr. 
Browning's  lyrics  with  those  of  any  subjective  poet ;  he  has 
called  them  Dramatic  Lyrics  for  the  very  purpose  of  distinguishing 
them  from  such.  Nor  may  we  judge  him  as  a  lyrical  poet  by 
comparison  with  any  subjective  lyrist  We  must  in  both  cases 
appraise  them  on  their  own  grounds;  and  if  we  applaud  the 
subjective  lyrist  because  the  movement  of  his  verse  felicitously 
corresponds  to  the  thought  or  emotion,  then  we  must  at  least 
estimate  the  fitness  or  beauty  of  the  movement  in  the  Objective 
Lyric  by  its  correspondence  with  the  speaker's  character,  or  the 
nature  of  the  action.  If  we  were  to  judge  the  fine  dramatic  lyric 
entitled  ^  A  Grammarian's  Funeral,'  as  we  should  a  lyric  of  emo- 
tion set  to  its  own  music,  we  should  make  little  of  it.  We  might 
probably  think  the  poet  had  gone  to  the  extremest  limit,  out  of  the 
ordinary  way,  to  discover  the  most  uncommon  and  uninteresting 
measure.  But,  let  us  read  it  with  an  understanding  of  what  is 
meant.  It  is  the  burial  of  a  man  of  learning  who  had  toiled  up 
through  the  dark  to  meet  the  dawn  ;  who  was  awake  and  working 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  world  were  asleep,  or  in  gross  darkness. 
He  has  done  his  work,  and  shall  have  a  symbolic  burial ! 

'  Leave  we  the  unlettered  plain,  its  herd  and  crop ; 

Seek  we  sepulture 
On  a  tall  mountain,  citied  to  the  top. 

Crowded  with  culture  1 
All  the  peaks  soar,  but  one  the  rest  excels ; 

Clouds  overcome  it : 
No,  yonder  sparkle  is  the  citadel's, 

Circling  its  summit  I 
Thither  our  path  lies ;  wind  we  up  the  heights : 

Wait  ye  the  warning  ? 
Our  low  life  was  the  level's  and  the  night's ; 

He's  for  the  morning  I ' 

So  the  bearers  chant  as  they  carry  up  the  corpse  of  the  master, 
'  famous,  calm,  and  dead,  borne  on  their  shoulders,'  and  having 
reached  the  topmost  height  they  sing — 
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fell,  her6*g  the  platfonUf  here's  the  propar  place  i 

Hail  to  your  purlieus, 
All  je  highfliers  of  the  feathered  race^ 

SwaUowei  aud  curlowa  I 
Here*a  the  p^ik-top  1  the  multitude  below 

Live— fpr  the  J  can,  there. 
This  Man  decided  not  to  Liv©  but  Know — 

Bury  thii  man  thtn^e  f 

Mere — here*a  his  phice,  where  meteors  shoot,  clouds  form. 

Lightnings  are  loosened, 
Stare  come  aud  go !  let  joy  break  with  the  storm, 

Peaco  let  the  dew  send ! 
Ijofty  dei^gnu  must  close  in  like  effects : 

Loftily  lying. 
Leave  him — still  loftier  than  the  world  suspects. 

Living  and  dying.' 

Now,  to  our  feeling,  the  movement  of  this  verse  is  most 
<1  mm  a  tic,  and  answers  admimbly  to  the  character  of  the  poem. 
It  conveys  a  great  sense  of  goings  up-blU^  and  the  weight  of  the 
bunlen, — together  with  the  exultation  of  the  bearerSj  which  gives 
them  strength  to  mount  5  It  toils  upward  step  by  step — long  Hne 
ami  *iliort™best-fo<Jt  forward, — and  altogether  carries  out  the 
idea  of  a  spirit  that  climbed  in  life,  and  a  burial  that  shall  afford 
ilie  dead  rest  at  the  effort's  end,  with  his  resting-place  in  the  path* 
way  of  the  Morning, 

We  must  understand  the  principles  of  Mn  Browning's  art^ 
llien,  before  we  shall  be  on  die  w^ay  for  interpreting  his  poems 
rightly.  A  good  de^il  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  at  them  lies 
h^n*  in  the  beginning.  Next  we  must  try  to  enter  into  the  nature 
"f  his  genius,  and  its  peculiar  predilections.  He  has  'strange 
fcr-fliijhts'  of  imagination.  He  is  fond  of  dwelling  abroad, 
iitid  of  working  widely  apart  from  the  life  and  circumstances  of 
*mr  time.  He  loves  a  gnarly  character,  or  a  knotty  problem  ; 
Q  conflict  that  is  mental  rather  than  emotional  i  and  he  has 
given  full  scope  to  his  choice  at  times  in  the  strangest  rhymes 
un  record*  He  is  not  yet  entirely  free  from  the  mannerisms  of 
*Sardello/  Nor  does  he  allow  sufficiently  for  the  difficulties  of 
mis  own  conditions,  and  for  those  of  the  reader  in  following 
idm.  Here,  we  think,  is  a  grave  fault  in  art.  But,  what 
itrikes  us  as  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  of  all,  is  this ; 
that,  w'hereas  the  subject  selected,  the  character  portrayed,  is 
*>feen  of  the  remotest  irom  the  common  apprehension,  it  is 
treated  in  a  manner  totally  new  to  objective  poetry.  The 
bjective  poets  of  the  past  dealt  with  their  subjects  in  a  simpler 
way,  and  more  in  the  mass*     A  few  broad  touches  sufficed  for 
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their  portraits;  but  Mr.  Browning  will  carry  out  the  utmost 
fidelity  of  detail — painting  in  all  the  minutiae  of  a  pre- 
Raphaelite  foreground — whilst  representing  some  unfamiliar 
character,  unknown  scene,  or  rare  circumstance.  Thus  the 
matter  may  be  recondite,  the  manner  novel,  and  all  the  con- 
ditions startling ;  the  result  is  sure  to  be  somewhat  bewildering — 
especially  at  first  sight 

We  shall  meet  with  the  same  closeness  of  observation  and 
directness  of  description  in  the  pictures  of  external  nature. 
There  is  a  lunar  rainbow  in  the  poem  of  *  Christmas  Eve* 
which  any  one  who  ever  witnessed  the  phenomenon  could  swear 
to  as  drawn  by  a  man  who  had  seen  what  he  painted,  and  who 
painted  what  he  saw.     Suddenly 

*  The  rain  and  the  wind  ceased,  and  the  sky 
Received  at  once  the  full  fruition 
Of  the  Moon's  consiuamate  apparition. 
The  black  cloud-barricade  was  riven, 
Buined  beneath  her  feet,  and  driven 
Deep  in  the  West ;  while,  bare  and  breathless. 
North  and  South  and  East  lay  ready 
For  a  glorious  Thing,  that,  dauntless,  deathless, 
^irang  aoross  them  and  stood  steady. 
'Twas  a  moon-rainbow,  vast  and  periect. 
From  heaven  to  heaven  extending,  perfect 
As  the  mother-moon's  self,  full  in  &ce. 
It  rose,  distinctly,  at  the  base 
With  its  seven  proper  colours  chorded, 
Which  still,  in  the  rising,  were  compressed. 
Until  at  last  they  coalesced. 
And  supreme  the  spectral  creature  lorded 
In  a  triumph  of  the  whitest  white, — 
A  bow  which  intervened  the  night. 
But  above  night  too,  like  only  tiie  next. 
The  second  of  a  wondrous  sequence, 
Beaching  in  rare  and  rarer  frequence, 
Till  the  heaven  of  heavens  were  circumflext. 
Another  rainbow  rose,  a  mightier, 
Fainter,  flushier,  and  flightier, — 
Bapture  dying  along  its  verge ! 
Oh,  whose  foot  shall  I  see  emerge, 
Who9e,  from  the  straining  topmost  dark. 
On  to  the  keystone  of  that  arc  ? ' 

Of  course  a  subjective  poet  might  not  have  painted  in  this 
piercing,  keen-eyed  way.  He  might  have  given  us  effects  that 
should  have  been  produced  according  to  our  preconceived 
notions.     He  might  have  brooded  over  the  sight  until  it  passed 

into 
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into  memory  witL  a  sense  of  rest.  Rut  Mn  Browning^^,  in  liia 
iiBOj^imry  persciii,  saw  a  startling  tbing,  and  Be  has  reproduced 
it  so  US  to  create  the  precise  effects  in  the  reader's  mind  that  were 
felt  by  the  atarth^d  seer,  and  not  the  conventional  effects  which 
^me  people  look  fon  He  is  describing  of  the  instant — the  ohject 
itself,  and  not  a  dream  of  it.  The  truth  is  that  jnany  persons, 
when  they  nieet  with  a  novel  picture — ^something  fresh  from 
nature,  in  poetry  or  painting — do  not  judge  of  its  truthfulness  by 
a  IciKiw ledge  of,  or  reference  to  nature  itself*  They  test  it  by 
irhat  they  know  of  previous  pictures  in  poetry  and  painting.  If 
it  be  unlike  these,  they  arc  in  haste  to  condemn  it  If  like  what 
diey  hare  been  accustomed  to,  then  it  must  be  natural.  Now, 
Mr,  Browning's  work  is  the  last  to  be  judged  in  such  a  way  as 
that.  He  does  not  appeal  to  the  secondhand  knowledge  of 
nature,  but  often  to  the  very  rarest  intimacy  and  clearest  vision. 
Again,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  haze  in  current  criticism  with 
regard  to  poetry,  which  was  first  breathed  from  the  mind  of 
Coleridge*  Much  of  his  criticism  was  made  to  match  the  poetry 
tif  Wordsworth,  in  his  exposition  and  defence  of  the  same.  But 
die  view  wkicb  might  be  very  just  when  applied  to  Wordsworth, 
would  do  great  injustice  if  forced  on  Mr.  Browning  and  his 
readers*  In  the  one  case  it  might  shed  a  clear  light,  and  in  the 
other  only  create  a  luminous  mist,  Coleridge  would  seem  to 
maintain  that  it  is  the  true  sign  of  greatness  in  poetry,  indeed 
that  it  is  a  part  of  tlie  pr>et'3  work,  to  paint  creation  with  an 
atmosphere  and  tone  out  of  his  own  mind  ;  that  in  rendering 
objects  he  should  seek  for  the  *  sense  of  something  interfused,' 
and  add  it  to  what  we  see.  Mr,  Browning  would  say,  'Let  us 
have  things  first,  their  associations  afterwards.  Let  us  reach 
the  ideal  thnjugh  the  real,* 

Mr.  Browning  is^  as  we  have  already  said,  essentially  a 
dramatic  pt>et  So  long  as  he  speaks  through  some  clearly- 
conceived  chamcter  we  recognise  the  master's  presence.  When 
iit?  speaks  in  person,  which  he  seldom  does,  he  never  quite 
reaches  us  or  we  him.  He  has  shown  himself  a  skilful  deli- 
Jieslor  of  those  conflicts  in  which  good  and  evil  strive  and 
wrestle  for  the  lictory,  and  noble  spirits  arc  caught  up  in 
the  tragic  toils  which  death  alone  can  loosen.  He  has  created 
characters  intensely  human,  real  enough  to  stir  the  pro- 
ftiondest  feelings^  anfl  exhibited  them  to  us  bound  by  the  nearest 
aiwi  dearest  ties  in  that  web  of  a  bitter  fate  which  is  the  dark 
fWight  of  tragedvj  which  loves  to  show  us  how  tliey  might  be 
saved,  even  with  a  word,  and  we  cannot  save  them,  Tlie 
theatre  would  probably  have  unfolded  more  of  the  theatrical 
part  of  his  genius ;  he  would  have  grown  more  in  a  direction 

toward 
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toward  the  people,  and  cultivated  such  qualities  as  stir  the 
national  feeling,  instead  of  giving  so  great  a  range  to  those 
personal  preiUlections  of  his  which  cling  to  what  is  peculiar  and 
problematic.  We  should  have  seen  less  of  the  philosophic 
thinker,  and  felt  more  of  the  emotional  energy  of  the  catholic 
poet.  Likewise  he  would  have  derived  help  from  the  actor,  in 
giving  a  tangible  embodiment  to  his  creations,  and  conveying  to 
diousands  of  minds  some  personification  of  those  shapes  of 
grandeur  or  of  grace  which  are  now  shut  up  in  the  pages  of  a 
book.  But  we  imagine  that  the  theatre  in  our  day  is  about  the 
last  place  Mr.  Browning  would  care  to  be  found  in  ;  and  ever 
since  he  wrote  his  plays  the  theatre  and  the  poet  have  been 
pulling  more  widely  apart  The  qualities  that  now-a-days  win 
theatrical  success  are  precisely  those  which  Mr.  Browning  has 
endeavoured  to  strain  his  poetry  quite  clear  of. 

Howsoever  unfitted  for  our  stage  his  dramas  may  be,  many  of 
the  characters  in  his  plays  will  take  their  place,  and  become 
abiding  presences  on  the  stage  of  the  reader's  mind.  There  is 
*  Pippa,'  the  Italian  girl,  a  sunny  little  godsend,  direct  from 
heaven,  unconsciously  touching*  the  edge  of  other  lives  with  a 
beam  that  flashes  through  her  own,  and  showing  to  the  uplifted 
eye  that  '  God  is  in  His  Heaven  : '  *  Luria,'  the  Moor,  who  can 
so  magnanimously  forgive  a  gpreat  wrong :  the  ^  Duchess 
ColombKB,'  who,  like  'Pippa,'  is  one  of  everybody's  favourites: 
Poor  *  Mildred,'  with  that 

*  Depth  of  purity  immovable 
Beneath  the  troubled  surface  of  her  crime ' : 

superb,  haughty  '  Ottima,'  '  magnificent  in  sin : '  '  Jules  and 
Pliene,' — and  a  long  line  of  characters  that  start  into  memory  to 
sliow  us  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the  poet,  how  greatly  his 
art  has  enriched  us. 

If  any  one  thinks  Mr.  Browning  cannot  enter  into  a  woman's 
heart  or  paint  the  feminine  character,  let  him  especially  istudy 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  'Duchess  Colombe,'  the  latter 
part  of  the  '  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,'  and  feel  its  ineffable  pathos 
— the  subtle  force,  as  of  sun  and  rain  on  plants,  which  '  Polyxena' 
brings  to  bear  on  King  Charles,  making  the  character  grow 
visibly.  The  two  widely-different  interpreters  of  the  passion  of 
love,  who  are  at  cross  purposes  in  the  *  Balcony  Scene.'  There 
is  not  one  of  these  plays  but  contains  fine  characters  and  a 
great  wealth  of  dramatic  qualities:  whilst  one  alone,  ^King 
Victor  and  King  Charles,'  would  furnish  proof  that  the  author 
possesses  the  secret  of  unfolding  the  character  whilst  the  actida 
flows  on  continuously.     We  hardly  know  pathos  more  pierciiig 
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that  of  the '  Blat  on  the  Scutrheon/  pathos  more  grand  than 

idiat  of  *  Luria,*  or  pathos  more  passionate  than  in  the  *  Return  oi 

*  the  Druses/     Although  it  is  ahnost  as  vain  as  trpng^  to  take  a 

^  dew-<lrop  in  hfinil,  we  extract  a  specimen  of  the  latter.     In  the 

dosing  scene  *  Anael '  has  faUen  deacl,  and   her  brother  pleads 

with  *  Djahal,*  having  a  perfect  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers 

ti»  restore  her  life, 

*  Save  her  for  mp  sake  I 
Bhe  was  already  ihine ;  i^lie  would  ha.^e  shared 
To-day  thine  exaltation  :  think  t  tluB  day 
Her  hair  waa  ^^ited  ihutt  hecame  of  thee^ 
Tes,  fed  the  soft  hfi^hi  hair — feel ! 

Just  restore  her  life  ! 
So  little  docs  it !  there— the  eyelids  tremble  t 
^Tftas  not  m^  breath  that  mmie  them  :  and  the  lips 
Movf!  of  themaelve^  t 

Bee,  I  kiss — how  I  ki^  thy  garment's  hem 
For  her  1     She  kisaeH  it^ — Oh,  take  her  deed 
In  mine  I     Thou  do«t  bulievo  now^  Anael  ?^Bee, 
She  smiles  I     Were  her  lips  open  o'er  the  teeth 
l%mj  when  I  ^ke  Jir»t  it     She  believes  in  thee! 
Go  not  witbout  ber  to  the  Cedars,  Lord  t 
Or  leave  us  both— I  caimot  go  alone  I ' 

The  ronrlnsion  of  this  trag-edy  is  splendid  as  some  fierce 
Bt  after  storiD,  The  mustering"  of  tbe  dramatic  forces,  and 
hi*  mastering  of  the  *  Druses/  whr>  are  *  bound  for  tlie  land 
rhere  their  redemption  dawns  *— the  words  of  the  dying  leader 
rho,  with  his  last  breath  of  life,  leads  them  on  the  first  few 
eps  of  the  way,  and  promises  that  he  shall  be  with  them,  his 
ipirit  will  await  them  '  above  the  cedars,'  see  them  return  *  re- 
peopling  the  old  solitudes  ;*  the  complexities  of  life  made  clear 
in  death*    It  is  all  exceedingly  fine. 

\fr»  Browning  has  none  of  the  humours  of  farce  which  the  Elissa- 

ethans  supplied  so  plentifully,  as  sops  to  Cerbeims,  and  which  seem 

have  been  looked  for  in  dramas  ever  since.     But  if  he  causes 

borse-langhter  he  has  a  contemplative  humour  of  a  rare  kind. 

Ve  should  say  that  it  is  a  stronif  sense  of  the  grotesque  which 

ftused   him  to   take  in  hand  several   of  his  singular  subjects* 

the    curious   poem  entitled   *Sibmndua    Schafuaburgensis^' 

therein  the  speaker  describes  the  vengeance  h*" 

Mry  petlantic   book  w*bich   he  bad   carrier  1   int* 

uuse  himself  with,  and,  seeing  that  Nature  * 

itb  tbe  inside,  he  left  it  to  see  what  she 

oulside  of  tbe  book- 

Also  in  *  A  SouFs  Tragedy,'  there  ift  * 
ii  very  drolb      There  has  been  a  local 
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as  large  as  the  little  place  could  get  up,  and  the  Provost  has 
been  killed.  All  is  commotion  when  the  Pontifical  Legate 
comes  trotting  quietly  into  the  town,  a  portly  persons^  on 
muleback,  humming  a  *  Cur  fremuere  gentes,*  *  Ah,'  he  says 
to  the  populace,  *  one  Messer  Chiappino  is  your  leader.  I  have 
known  f Ar^e-and-twenty  leaders  of  revolt  !*  and  he  laughs  gently 
to  himself.  The  way  in  which  he  helps  demagogues  to  *  carry 
out  their  own  principles,'  judges  *  people  by  what  they  might 
be,  not  are,  nor  will  be,'  shows  the  leader  how  not  to  change  his 
principles  but  re-adapt  them  more  adroitly,  turning  him  inside 
out  sofdy  as  he  might  a  glove  on  his  hand,  is  delightfully 
humorous.  *  And  naturally,'  says  the  changing  leader,  *time 
must  wear  off  such  asperities  (betwixt  the  opposite  parties),  the 
bitterest  adversaries  get  to  discover  certain  points  of  similarity 
between  each  other,  common  sympathies,  do  they  not  ? '  *  Ay,' 
replies  this  humorist,  full  of  smiling  satire  and  wise  insight, 
^  had  the  young  David  but  sat  first  to  dine  on  his  cheeses  with 
the  Philistine,  he  had  soon  discovered  an  abundance  of  such 
common  sympathies.  But,  for  the  sake  of  one  broad  antipathy 
that  had  existed  from  the  beginning,  David  slung  the  stone,  cut 
off  the  giant's  head,  made  a  spoil  of  it,  and  after  ate  his  cheeses 
alone.'  Having  quietly  upset  the  revolution,  sent  the  leader  to 
the  right*about,  put  the  keys  of  the  Provost's  palace  in  his  own 
pocket,  he  dismisses  the  populace  to  profitable  meditations  at 
home  with  this  finishing  stroke  to  his  homily : — 

'  You  do  right  to  believe  you  most  get  better  as  yon  get  older.  All 
men  do  so,  they  are  ^^orst  in  childhood,  improve  in  manhood,  and  get 
ready  in  old  age  for  another  world.  Youth,  with  its  beauty  and 
grace,  would  seem  to  be  bestowed  on  us  to  make  us  partly  endurable  till 
we  have  time  for  really  becoming  so  of  ourselves,  wi^out  their  aid, 
when  they  leave  us.  The  sweetest  child  we  all  smile  on,  for  his 
pleasant  want  of  the  whole  world  to  break  up  or  suck  in  his  mouth, — 
seeing  no  other  good  in  it, — ^would  be  rudely  handled  by  that  world  s 
inhabitants,  if  he  retained  those  angelic  infantine  desires  when  he  has 
grown  six  feet  high,  black  and  bearded :  but  little  by  little  he  sees  fit 
to  forego  claim  a^r  claim  on  the  world,  puts  up  with  a  less  and  less 
share  of  its  good  as  his  proper  portion,— and  when  the  octogenarian 
asks  barely  a  sup  of  gruel  and  a  fire  of  dry  sticks  and  thanks  you  for 
his  fall  allowance  and  right  in  the  common  good  of  life, — ^hoping 
nobody  may  murder  him, — he  who  began  by  ashing  and  expecting  the 
whole  of  us  to  bow  down  in  worship  to  him, — ^why,  I  say  he  is 
advanced  far  onward,  very  far,  nearly  out  of  sight,  like  our  friend 
Chiappino  yonder.  Good-by  to  you !  I  have  known /our-ond-twenty 
leaders  of  Kevolt.' 

Turning  from  the  plays  to  the  poems  we  find  that  a  large 
number  of  these  are  to  be  judged  as  the  work  of  a  dramatic 
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who  has  no  stajafr-  They  are  single-character  pieces 
'be  poet  ha^  no  aid  from  the  actor,  and  we  get  no  help  in 
ilie  making  out  from  the  usual  stag^e  directions  to  the  lookers-OHj 
and  from  the  shtiws  and  circumstaQces  of  action*  The  poet  has 
iii  dispense  wttli  tJte  old  stage  macbii^ery.  Also  he  has  to  relj 
more  un  the  quick  apprehension  of  las  readers.  He  requires 
that  all  tlieir  mental  powers  be  awake*  Tu  follow  him  fuUy 
in  all  his  ram  iii  cations  of  remote  character  the  reader  should 
be  able  to  meet  him  halfway  at  the  outset.  If  it  be  a  loss, 
howe%*er,  for  this  writer  to  be  limited  to  dramatic  fragments 
which  have  to  Ix*  presentcil  mider  these  more  diflicult  conditions, 
he  has  his  compensations.  He  is  able  to  make  points  in  various 
directions  where  he  rould  not  have  shaped  out  complete  plays* 
He  can  thus  portray  much  that  is  of  intense  interest  to  us  in 
modem  days.  TJ:iere  are  dramas  of  mental  conflict,  such  as 
Id  not  be  shown  on  the  stage  in  action  ;  tragedies  and  farces 
t  occur  in  the  intellectual  sphere,  as  well  as  iu  the  world  of 
fediiigi  to  be  witnessed  by  God  and  his  angels  rather  than  by 
tnecu  Afr.  Browning  has  taken  advantage  of  this  liberty.  He 
hoM  thus  given  us  sucb  a  daring  delineation  of  the  struggles  of 
some  solitary  sou!,  as  we  find  in  Paracelsus ;  thrown  off  a  most 
wonderful  series  of  sketches  and  portraits  of  character  in  atti- 
tude ;  produced  tilings  sometimes  totally  unlike  anything  called 
*  poems'  hitherto,  but  remarkable  works  of  art  nevertheless. 
We  allude  now  more  particularly  to  'Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium^* 
and  'Bishop  Blougram*s  Apology/  Tins  dramatic  latitude  has 
permitted  Mr^  Browning  to  indulge  his  taste  for  the  untrodden 
patbs,  bis  tendency  to  prefer  such  forms  of  character  and  such 
mental  coitHicts  as  afford  the  more  startling  contrast,  the  svvifter 
movement  of  thought,  the  far-off  foreign  colour,  showing  every- 
where  the  subtlest  intnitioii  in  following  nature  through  some 
of  her  most  secret  windings.  Also  it  has  allowed  him  free  scope 
iBIOll^t  his  favourite  subjects — painting  and  music.  He  has 
portrayed  the  inner  man  and  outer  relationships  of  characters, 
wldcfa  in  the  bands  of  biography  have  so  often  lacked  interest 
b^eause  the  life  was  uneventfuL  For  example^  if  we  turn  to 
that  reproduction  of  tlie  painter  '  Lippo  Lippi,*  we  shall  see  bow 
lie  has  set  before  us,  with  his  surroo tidings,  the  very  man  of  a 
tensuous  southern  sou],  compelled  to  wear  a  shaven  crown  and 
1  monk's  serge  garb, — ^thc  merry  eye  twinkling  from  under  the 
'-■-!— the  painter  who  so  conscientiously  felt  the  *  value  and 
.  i seance  of  flesh,'  doomed  hy  circumstances^  and  the  monks, 
l^j  be  preache<l  to  in  this  style  :  — 

*  Your  bufiinciffi  i^  not  to  catch  men  with  show. 
With  hunmge  to  the  perishable  ehiy ; 
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Make  them  forget  there's  such  a  thing  as  flesh. 
Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul ! 
Why  put  all  thoughts  of  praise  ont  of  onr  heads 
With  wonder  at  hues,  colours,  and  what  not  ? ' 

The  humour  of  the  contrast  is  capital,  and  the  painter,  his 
art,  the  art  of  his  time,  the  local  scenery,  are  all  rendered  with 
the  most  faithful  exactness.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with  what 
truth  Mr.  Browning  writes  of  the  Middle  Ages  being,  as  he  is, 
always  ^  vital,  right  and  profound.'  Mr.  Ruskin  remarks  that 
there  is  hardly  a  principle  connected  with  the  mediaeval  temper 
that  he  has  not  struck  upon.  He  says,  *  I  know  no  other  piece 
of  modem  English  prose  or  poetry,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
told,  as  in  these  lines  (the  Bishop  orders  his  tomb  at  St  Praxed's 
Church),  of  the  Renaissance  spirit,  its  worldliness,  inconsistency, 
pride,  hypocrisy,  ignorance  of  itself,  love  of  art,  luxury^  and  of 
good  Latin.'  The  Bishop  is  on  his  death-bed,  and  he  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  Solomon  was  right  after  all,  and  all  is 
vanity.  So  drawing  his  sons — if  they  be  his  sons,  for  he  is  not 
sure  that  their  mother  may  not  have  played  him  false — ^round 
his  bed  ;  he  gives  directions  for  his  sumptuous  tomb  which  they 
are  to  erect  in  the  church.  It  must  be  rich  and  costly,  and  pro- 
minent enough  for  Gandolf,  his  old  dead  enemy,  who  probably 
had  his  wife's  heart,  to 

'  See  and  burst  for  envy ;' 
and  of 

'  Peach-blossom  marble  all,  the  rare,  the  ripe, 
As  fresh-poured  red  wine  of  a  mighty  pulse, 
Old^Grandolf  with  his  paltry  oniou-stone, 
Put  me  where  I  may  look  at  him  I     True  peach, 
Bosy  and  flawless.' 

His  epitaph  must  be  *  choice  Latin,  picked  phrase,  Tully's 
e>'ery  word ' — 

*  No  gaudy  ware  like  Gandolf  s  second  line — 
TuUy,  my  masters  ?    XJli)ian  serves  his  need.' 

Tlien  he  will  be  able  to  rest  in  peace  beneath  his  tabernacle 
amongst  the  tall  pillars,  just  in  sight  of  the  *  very  dome  where 
the  angels  live  and  a  sunbeam  is  sure  to  lurk ;'  there  he  can 

*  Watch  at  leisure  if  ho  leers — 

Old  Gaudolf,  at  mo,  from  his  onion-stone, 
Ah  still  he  envied  me,  so  fair  she  was ! ' 

T\\Ci  chief  cause  of  the  complaint  which  we  hear,  that  Mr. 
Browning's  i)oetry  is  wanting  in  common  human  warmth  and  per- 
sonal noarnoss,  undoubtedly  arises  from  his  genius  being  more 
intellectual  than  emotional ;  and  the  intellect,  unless  drawn  down, 
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!t  were,  by  the  hearty  and  made  to  brood  in  a  domestic  waj^  is 
apt  to  dwell  aloof,  and  reioain  remote^  The  higher  die  intel- 
lectual range^  the  larger  and  naore  genial  the  humanity  necessary 
t(i  bring  the  poet  home  to  the  mass  of  men.  Impersonal  as 
Shakspeare  is,  we  do  not  feel  that  to  be  the  result  of  his  remote- 
ness from  us*  He  is  hidden  by  bis  nearness^  rather  than  lost  in 
the  ilistanee.  We  lose  him  through  interfusion^  not  in  isolation. 
He  has  passed  into  invisibility.  We  feel* his  presence  through 
his  sympathy  with  bis  subject.  He  floats  the  profound  est 
thoughts  on  a  warm  tide  of  human  feeling*  He  is  able  to  waft 
us  within  reach  of  lofty  things — of  all  that  may  be  uncommon 
with  us,  in  virtue  of  his  wealth  of  those  feelings  which  we  share 
[  in  common  with  him.  Lack  of  this  human  quality j  which,  like 
I  personal  love,  melts  all  barriers,  fuses  down  all  difficulties,  will 
I  for  long,  if  not  for  ever,  keep  the  poetry  of  Mi",  Browning  an 
^^^ arm's-length  farther  from  the  jiopular  heart.  In  despite  of  this  con- 
^Kititutional  defect,  however,  he  has  shown  a  power  quite  capable 
^Hpf  moving  the  common  human  heart  in  portraying  various 
^^H characters  and  conflicts  of  emotion.  In  addition  to  such  proofs 
~  as  may  be  adduced  from  the  tlramas,  there  are  certain  little 
poems,  gj>ecial  favourites  of  ours,  in  which  the  intellect  is  more 
tlian  usually  domesticated,  and  the  ptietry  breathes  the  most 
fragrant  warmth  of  alfection  in  the  shyest  of  ways*  One  of 
these  is  a  happy  reverie  by  the  fireside,  in  which  the  husband 
Jo(»ks  back  with  brimming  heart  and  eyes  to  the  hour — the  very 
lomeiit — when,  *at  a  touch  of  the  woodland  time/  two  live 
iubtly  as  two  drops  of  dew — closed  together  in  one, 

"By  the  FiRE-aipE, 

*  Oh  moment,  one  and  tuiiuite ! 

The  water  slips  o'er  stock  and  stone ; 
The  west  is  tender,  hardly  bright  ; 

How  grey  at  once  in  the  evening  grown — 
One  star,  the  chrysolite  I 

We  two  stood  there  with  never  a  third, 

But  each  by  cach^  as  each  knew  well : 
The  sights  we  saw  and  the  sounds  w©  heard, 

The  lights  and  the  shades  made  up  a  epeU 
Till  the  trouble  grew  and  stirred. 

Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is  1 
And  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away  I 

How  a  sound  shall  <^uicken  content  to  bliss, 
Or  a  breatb  suspend  the  blood's  best  pl^y* 

And  life  bo  a  proof  of  this  I 

Had 
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Had  Bho  willed  it,  still  had  stood  the  soieen 
So  slight,  so  sure,  'twixt  my  love  and  her : 

I  could  fix  her  face  with  a  guard  between. 
And  find  her  soul  as  when  friends  confer, 

Friends — lovers  that  might  have  been. 


Oh,  you  might  have  turned  and  tried  a  man. 

Set  him  a  spaoe  to  weary  and  wear, 
And  prove  which  suited  more  your  plan, 
^ !  His  best  of  hope  or  his  worst  despair, 
Yet  end  as  he  began. 

But  you  spared  me  this,  like  the  heart  you  are. 

And  filled  my  empty  heart  at  a  word. 
If  you  join  two  lives  there  is  oft  a  scar. 

They  are  one  and  one,  with  a  shadowy  third ; 
One  near,  one  is  too  fiur. 

A  moment  after,  and  hands  unseen 

Were  hanging  the  night  around  us  &st  ; 

But  we  knew  that  a  bar  was  broken  between 
Life  and  life :  we  were  mixed  at  last 

In  spite  of  the  mortal  screen. 

The  forests  had  done  it ;  there  they  stood ! 

We  caught  for  a  second  the  powers  at  play  : 
They  had  mingled  us  so,  for  once  and  for  good, 

Their  work  was  done — ^we  might  go  or  stay. 
They  relapsed  to  their  ancient  mood.' 

Another,  entitled  '  Any  Wife  to  any  Husband,'  is  a  poem  full 
ol*  quiet  beauty  and  a  most  searching  pathos.  The  subject  is  a 
dying  woman,  or,  at  least,  one  who  is  gradually  fading  away — 
a  true  wife,  who  offers  up  the  last  of  her  life  in  an  incense  of 
love  for  the  husband.  He  loves  her,  too;  loves  her  with  all 
manly  fervour ;  would,  if  she  lived,  love  her  to  the  end.  This 
knowledge  is  sweet  to  her ;  but  then,  measuring  his  love  by  her 
own  great  feeling,  dilated  to  its  present  height  through  nearness 
to  death,  ^  this  is  the  bitterness '  to  know  that,  with  all  his 
truth  and  love,  he  will  marry  again  when  she  is  gone.  He 
thinks  such  a  thing  impossible,  but  she  knows  it  will  be.  When 
they  loose  hands,  and  she  arises  to  go,  he  will  sink ;  he  will 
grope ;  he  will  take  another  hand  in  his,  and  she  must  see  from 
where  slic  sits  watching — 

'  My  own  self  sell  myself,  my  hand  attach 
Its  warrant  to  the  very  thefts  from  mo.' 

See 
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him— 

*  Ba^issue  looke  anil  words  from  tho  nld  mmt, 
PtL^  them  nfr^ih,  no  matter  ti^hoMe  tbo  print 
Iinaga  and  wiperficriptlon  once  tliey  bure  i  * 

She  thinks  no  blame.     It  niust  a!l  come  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  end.     Back  to  her  he  must  come  ; — 

S*  Since  mine  thou  wast,  mine  art,  and  mine  ^hall  be. 
Faithful  or  Mtbless,  fiaahng  up  tho  gnni 
Or  lavish  of  niy  h-eaanre,  thou  must  come 
Back  to  the  heurt "g  place  heie  I  keep  for  theo ! 
Only  why  should  it  be  with  stain  at  all  ? 
Why  must  I  *twist  the  lenyee  of  coronal, 
Put  any  kiss  c»f  pardon  on  thy  brow  ? 
Might  J  die  Imt  and  shoiu  tltef  !  ^ 
How  much  the  woman's  wedded  love  transcends  the  man^s,  in 
ges  out  of  sight  1     The  poem  contains  a  true  statement  of  one 
those  facts  of  life  that  make  so   inuch  of  the  trag'edy  of  the 
nan  lotj  the  fiathos  of  which  is  so  intensely  human^ 
I         Here,  again^    is   a  touching   little    '  interior '    from   married 
Hiife.     There  has   been  a   quarrel,   and,  in  the  tear^l  calm  that 
^^RallowSj   the  wife  steals  closer  Into  her  husband ''s  bosom  with 
a  *  woman  s  last  word  ;  *  and,  if  women  must  have  the  proverbial 
last  wortl,  tliey  will  seldom  find  one  more  apposite  or  beautiful 
under  the  circnmstances,     Tlie  poem  should  be  read  slowly,  the 
music  being  helped  out  with  thoughtful  pauses,  that  are  filled  up 
with  meaning  : — • 

*  Let's  contend  no  more,  Love  ;  Btrivo  nor  weep— 
All  be  as  before,  Love,- — only  sleep  1 

What  so  wild  as  words  are  ? — I  and  thou 
In  debate,  as  birds  are, — hawk  oit  bougb ! 

Sec  the  creature  stalking— while  we  apeak — 
Hush,  and  hide  the  talking, — oheek  on  ehtsek  1 

What  so  fiilse  as  Tnith  i«, — false  to  thee  V 
Where  the  serpent's  tooth  is,  shun  the  tree. 

Where  the  Apple  reddens  never  pry — 
Lest  we  lose  our  Edens,— Eve  and  1 1 

Be  a  god  and  hold  me  with  ib  charm— 
Bo  a  man  and  fold  me  with  thine  arm  ! 

Teach  me,  only  teach^  Love  1 — as  I  ought 

I  will  i^peak  thy  speeeh.  Love,— think  thy  tbouglit — 

Meet — ^if  thou  reqnirc  it — both  denuinds, 
Laying  flesh  and  spirit  in  thy  liands  \ 

That  eihall  1*0  to-morroWj  not  to-night : 
1  umBt  bury  sorrow  out  of  sight. 
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Must  a  little  weep,  Love, — foolish  mo ! 
And  so  fjeJl  asleep,  Love,  loved  hj  thee  ! ' 

At  the  risk  of  quoting  lines  amongst  the  best  known  of  Mr. 
Browning's  poetry,  we  make  room  for  these  affectionate  *•  Home- 
Thoughts  ;  *  being,  as  we  are,  only  too  glad  to  catch  the  writer 
on  English  ground,  where  we  should  like  to  meet  with  him 
oftener : — 

Homs-Thoughts  fbom  Abroad. 

'  Oh,  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there, 
And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush- wood  sheaf 
Bound  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf^ 
While  the  chafifinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England — now  I 

And  after  April,  when  May  follows. 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the  swallows ! 
Hark,  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the  hedge 
Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dew-drops — at  the  bent  spray's  edge — 
That's  the  wise  thrush  :  he  sings  each  song  twice  over. 
Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture ! 
And  though  the  fields  look  rough  with  hoary  dew, 
All  will  be  gay  when  noontide  wakes  anew 
The  buttercups,  the  little  children's  dower 
— Far  brighter  than  this  gaudy  melon  flower  I ' 

Home-Thoughts,  fbom  the  Sea. 
'  Nobly,  nobly  Gape  Saint  Vincent  to  the  north-west  died  away ; 
Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay ; 
Bluish  mid  the  burning  water  full  in  fsu^  TiaMgar  lay  : 
In  the  dimmest  north-east  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand  and 

gray; 

"  Here  and  here  did  England  help  me ;  how  can  I  help  England  ?  " 

—say. 
Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turns  to  Grod  to  praise  and  pray. 
While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Africa.' 

Again,  a  picture  of  life  from  the  modem  Italian  point  of 
view — 

Up  at  a  Villa — Down  in  the  City. 

A8  DI8TINGUIBH£D  BX  AN  FTALIAN  PEB80N  OF  QUALITY. 

*  Had  I  plenty  of  money,  money  enough  and  to  spare. 
The  house  for  me,  no  doubt,  wore  a  house  in  the  city  square ; 
Ah,  such  a  life,  such  a  life,  as  one  leads  at  the  window  there  I 

SomethLx^C 
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Something  to  see,  by  Bacchus,  something  to  hear,  at  least  I 

Tliero  the  whole  daj  long,  oiie*s  life  is  a  perfect  foast ; 

While  np  at  a  vUla  one  lives,  I  maintum  it,  no  more  than  a  l>eaat, 

W^  now,  look  at  our  viUa !  stuck  like  the  horn  of  a  btiU 
Jnst  on  a  mountiiin's  edge  as  bare  hb  tho  creature*s  skull, 
SavB  a  mere  shag  of  a  buj^h,  with  hardly  a  leaf  to  pull  1 
— ^I  iemtch  toy  own,  ftometimes,  to  see  if  the  hair*a  tamed  wool. 

But  the  city,  oh  the  city— the  eqnaro  mth  the  houses  t     Why  ? 
They  are  stone-fiicod,  white  as  a  curd,  there's  something  to  take  the 
eye  I  , 

Houses  in  four  straight'lines,  not  a  single  front  awry !  ' 

You  wat(;h  who  crosses  and  gossips,  who  saunters,  who  hurries  by ; 
Green  blinds,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  draw  when  tho  sun  gets  high ; 
And  the  shops  with  fanciful  signs,  which  are  painted  properly* 

What  of  a  Tilla?     Though  winter  be  oyer  in  March  by  rights, 

*Tiu  May  perhaps  ore  tho  snow  shall  have  ^nthered  well  off  the 

heights : 
You've  the  brown  ploughed  land  before,  where  the  oxen  steam  and 

wheeze. 
And  the  hillB  oversmoked  behind  by  the  faint  grey  olive-treee. 

Ig  it  better  in  May,  I  ask  yon  ?  you've  summer  all  at  once  j 

In  a  day  ho  leaps  conipltjte  with  a  few  strong  April  sons  I 

'Hid  tho  dharp  short  emerald  wheat,  sGai*ce  risen  three  fingers  well. 

The  wild  tulip,  at  the  end  of  its  tube,  blows  out  its  great  red  beU 

Like  a  thin  clear  bubble  of  blood,  for  the  children  to  pick  and  selL 

I  h  it  ever  hot  In  the  square  ?     There's  a  foimtain  to  spout  and 

splash ! 

In  the  shade  it  sings  and  springs ;  in  the  shine  such  foam-bowB  Bash 
On  the  horses  with  curling  fish-tails,  that  prance  and  paddle  and 

paflh 
Bound  the  lady  atop  in  the  conch— fifty  gazers  do  not  abash. 
Though  all  that  she  wears  is  some  weeds  round  her  waist  iu  a  sort 

of  sa^h ! 

All  tho  year  long  at  the  viUa,  nothing's  to  see  though  yon  linger^ 
Bieept  yon  c jprcBs  that  points  like  Death's  lean  lifted  forefinger. 
Somo  think  firefiies  pretty  when  they  mix  in  the  com  and  mingjla. 
Or  Ihrid  the  stinking  hemp  till  the  stalk»  of  it  seem  a-tingle. 
L&te  August  or  early  September,  the  stunning  cicala  is  shrill, 
And  the  bees  keep  their  tiresome  whiue  round  the  resinous  firs  on 

the  hill, 
&iough  of  the  seasons, — I  spare  yon  the  months  of  the  fever  and 

chiU. 

1  Eie  0|iemng  your  eyes  in  the  city,  the  blessed  church  btlls  begin : 
1^0  iooner  the  bells  leave  off,  than  the  diligence  rattles  in  : 
I  IToti  get  the  pick  of  the  news,  and  it  costs  you  never  a  pin. 
Vol  118.— iV<?.  235.  H  Bl 
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By  and  by  there^s  tho  travelling  doctor  giTes  pills,  lets  Uood,  dimws 

teeth; 
Or  the  PalcineDo-tnimpet  breaks  up  tho  market  beneaOu 
At  the  post-office  sach  a  scene-picture — the  new  play,  piping  hot  I 
And  a  notice  how,  only  this  morning,  three  liberal  tbieres  were 

shot 
Above  it  behold  the  archbishop's  most  &therly  of  rebukes, 
And  beneath,  with  his  crown  and  his  lion,  some  little  new  law  of 

the  Duke's  I 
Or  a  sonnet  with  flowery  marge,  to  the  Beverend  Don  So-and-so 
Who  is  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Saint  Jerome,  and  Cicero, 
^'  And  moreover,"  (the  sonnet  goes  rhyming,)  '<  the  skirts  of  St.  Fbul 

has  reached. 
Having  preached  us  those  six  Lent-lectures  more  UBotaous  than 

ever  he  preached." 
Noon  strikes, — here  sweeps  the  procession !  our  Lady  borne  smiling 

and  smart 
With  a  pink  gauze  gown  all  spangles,  and  seven  swords  stuck  in  her 

heurti 
Bofif/,  whang,  whang  goes  the  drum,  iootle-ie'tootle  the  fife ; 
No  keeping  one's  haunches  still :  it's  the  greatest  pleasure  in  lifs. 

But  bless  you,  it's  dear — it's  dear !  fowls,  wine,  at  double  the  rate. 
They  have  clapped  a  new  tax  upon  salt,  and  what  oil  pays  passing 

the  gate 
It's  a  horror  to  think  of.     And  so,  the  villa  lor  me,  not  the  city ! 
Beggars  can  scarcely  be  choosers :  but  still — ah,  the  pity,  the  pity ! 
Look,  two  and  two  go  the  priests,  then  the  monks  with  cowls  and 

And  the  penitents  dressed  in  white  shirts,  a-holding  the  yellow 

candles; 
One,  he  carries  a  flag  up  straight,  and  another  a  cross  with  handles, 
And  the  Duke's  gmurd  brings  up  the  rear,  for  the  better  prevention 

of  scandals  : 
Bang,  whang,  whang  goes  the  drum,  iootle-te-toolle  the  fife. 
Oh,  a  day  in  the  city-square,  there  is  no  such  pleasure  in  life  I  * 

Notwithstanding  that  spirit  of  impatience  to  be  felt  in  many 
of  Mr.  Browning's  pages,  that  tendency  which  we  have  admitted, 
to  dart  his  thoughts  at  us  after  the  manner  of  these  lines : — 
'  A  shaft  from  tho  Devil's  bow 
Pierced  to  our  ingle-glow, 
And  the  friends  were  friend  and  foe ! ' 

or,  to  spring  a  mine  of  thought  in  a  moment,  thus : — 

*  Me  do  you  leave  aghast 
With  the  memories  ire  amassed?' 

yet  he    has  given    us   poems  in  which    the    struggling  forces 
have  all   blended  in  a  brooding  calm.     These  are  generally  in 

blank 
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rik  verse^  which  does  not  impose  the  difficulties  of  a  more 
IvTical  movi^ment*  One  piece  of  tbis  quiet  kind  is  a  surpass- 
lagly  beautiful  picture  of  '  Andrea  del  Sarto '  and  his  wife ;  a 
twilight  scene,  full  of  the  sweetest  silvery  greys.  It  is  twilight, 
too,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Twilight  in  the  poor  painter's 
soulj  whose  love-longings  bring  him  no  rest ;  light  up  no 
evening  star  large  and  luminous  against  the  coming  night.  The 
poem  is  sweet  to  sadness ;  the  pathos  of  the  painter's  pleadings 
with  the  bold  bad  woman  whom  he  loved^  and  who  dragged 
down  bis  lifted  arm,  broke  bis  loving  heart,  is  very  touching. 
The  evening  hush^  the  twilight  tone,  the  slow  musical  speech, 
serve  solemnly  to  lay  bare  the  weary  soul  and  wasted  life,  and 
make  clear  the  wreck  lying  below  the  surfaccj  that  is  trying 
so  piteously  to  smile,  witli  a  cheery  efftirt  to  love  and  labour  on. 

There  is  a   stately  calm    io    the  poem    called    the  *  Strange 

Medical   Experience  of  Karshish,  the  Arab   Physician/     Kar^ 

shish   is  on  his    travels,   picking  up  the   crumbs   of   learning, 

and   he  makes  a    report    of  his  discoveries    in  a  letter    to    his 

master^  A  bib,  the  '  all-sagacious '  in  medical  art.     But  the  real 

object  *jf  emptying  his  wallet  is  not  ti>  show  tbe  curious  spider 

that  'weaves  no  web,'  tbe  'blue-flowering   borage,*  the  Aleppo 

mrt^  more  nitrous  than  theirs  at  home,  the  three  '  samples  of  true 

snake-stone,^  or  any  other  little  rarities  he  may  have  fount!.     The 

secret   truth  is,  he  has  met  with  one  ^Lpazarus,  a  Jew/  and  he 

wishes  to  report  his  case  to  the  master;  only,  being  ashamed  and 

bewikleretl  at  the  hold  wliicb  the  mau*s  story  has  taken  upon 

bis  mind^  he  approaches  the  subject  in  a  stealthy  way,  and  with 

wmdings  truly  oriental*     Of  course  the  tale  is  despicable,  still 

it  were   best  to  keep  nothing   back  in  writing  to   tbe   learned 

leech,     He  means  only  to  allude  to  it  in  an  offhand  manner  ; 

jtut  tkirt  tbe  edge  of  the  subject ;  but  it  fascinates  him,  and 

draws  him  into  a  whirling  vortex  of  wild  strange  thoughts  which 

he  cannot  resist. 

*  And  first,  the  man's  own  firm  convietion  rests 
That  he  wafl  dead  (ia  fiict  they  buriod  bim), — 
That  he  was  dead  and  then  restored  to  life  ^ 

By  a  Nftzorene  physician  of  hiw  trilje ; 
— -Sttjetb  the  saiao  baric  "  HiHe,'*  iuid  he  did  Ase' 

Such  cases  are  diurnal,  the  master  may  reply.  Not  so  '  this 
^i?meiit,*  For  here  is  a  man  of  healthy  habit,  much  beyond  the 
ordiDary  J  he  is  sanguine,  proportioned,  fifty  years  of  age. 

*  Think,  could  wo  penetrate  by  any  drug, 
And  bathe  the  weai*ied  soul  and  worried  flesh, 
And  bring  it  clear  and  fail*  by  three  tlayA*  sleep ! 
Whence  has  tbe  man  the  balm  that  brightens  oil?* 

H  2  We 
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He  points  out  the  effect  of  this  trance  on  the  mind  of  Lazarus, 
and  the  way  in  which  he  takes  up  his  after-life.  This  grown 
man  now  looks  on  the  world  with  the  eyes  of  a  child.  He  is 
witless  of  the  size,  and  sum,  and  value  of  things.  Wonder  and 
<l<)ubt  come  into  play  at  the  wropg  time,  *  preposterously  at 
cross-purposes.' 

*  Heavon  opened  to  a  soul  while  yet  on  earth, 
Earth  forced  on  a  soul's  use  while  seeing  Heayen. 
He  holds  on  firmly  to  some  thread  of  life 
Which  runs  across  some  vast  distracting  orb 

Of  glory  on  either  side  that  meagre  thread. 

Which,  conscious  of,  ho  must  not  enter  yet— 

The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life  1 

The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this — 

His  heart  and  brain  move  there,  his  feet  stay  here. 

So  is  the  man  perplexed  with  impulses 

Sudden  to  start  off  crosswise,  not  straight  on. 

And  oft  the  man's  soul  springs  into  his  face 

As  if  he  saw  again  and  heard  again 

His  sage  that  bade  him  "  Bise,"  and  he  did  rise.' 

He  works  hard  at  his  daily  trade,  all  the  humbler  for  the 
exaltation  that  made  him  the  proud  possessor  of  such  a  secret 

'  Sayeth  he  will  wait  patient  to  the  last 

For  that  same  death  which  will  restore  his  being 

To  equilibrium.' 

Some  of  his  friends  led  Lazarus  into  the  physician's  presence 
obedient  as  a  sheep.  He  did  not  listen  except  when  spoken  to ; 
lie  folded  his  hands  and  let  them  talk,  watching  the  flies  that 
buzzed.  And  yet  no  fool,  says  Karshish,  nor  apathetic  by 
nature. 

*  This  man  so  cured  regards  the  curer  then, 
As — Qod  forgive  me — ^who  but  God  himself, 
Creator  and  sustainer  of  the  world. 

That  came  and  dwelt  in  flesh  on  it  a  while  I 
And  must  have  so  avouched  himself,  in  fact, 
In  hearing  of  this  very  Lazarus.' 

Of  course,  says  Karshish,  this  is  the  raving  of  stark  madness, 
and  yet  here  is  a  case  before  which  science  is  dumb  and  made 
ashamed.  What  is  the  fact  in  the  presence  of  which  he  stands, 
and  is  touched  with  awe  ? 

*  The  very  God  I  think,  Abib ;  dost  thou  think  ? 
So,  the  All-Great,  were  the  All-Loving  too — 
So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice 
Saying,  "  0  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here ! 
Face,  My  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself. 

Thou 


TKou  hftst  no  power  nor  niaj*st  conceive  of  Mine, 
Bat  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love, 
And  tliou  mnst  lovo  Me  who  have  died  for  thee  I  ^* 
The  madman  saith  He  mid  bo;  it  i»  fitrange.' 

Tlic  spell  wliicli  tliis  new  fact,  in  the  pbysician's  experience, 
exercises  on  his  imagination,  is  most  subtly  and  exquisitely 
purtiayedp  And  throughout,  the  character,  so  faithiully  con- 
ceived, completely  infonns  the  movement  of  the  verse  with  its 
own  spirit.  We  have  no  hurry,  no  gasps  of  utterance,  but  a 
work  perfect  iu  manner  as  in  matter^  grave  and  staid,  the  pauses 
answering  to  the  pondering,  and  altogether  fine  in  expres- 
sion AS  it  is  weijjfhty  in  thought.  This  poem  leads  us  up  into 
die  highest  range  of  Mr.  Browning's  poetic  powers.  He  has 
the  true  reverence  for  the  Creator  of  all  that  beauty  on  which 
poetiy  is  fed — the  clearest  of  all  the  seeing  faculties — and 
recognises  the  Master  of  the  feast.  His  poetry,  however^  is  not 
religious  in  a  vague  general  way,  nor  dry  through  being  doc- 
triaal :  it  Is,  as  in  *  Christmas  Eve  '  and  ^  Easter  Day/  |jassion- 
atelj  alive  with  the  must  intense  yearning  for  a  personal 
relationship.  In  many  places  wc  shall  find  the  influence  of 
die  unseen  treated  as  a  solemn  verity — the  dark  disc  of  this 
life*s  orb  edged  with  a  touch  of  light  from  the  next.  But  in 
the  last-mentioned  poem  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  pon- 
dered and  proclaimed  in  the  most  powerful  way*  In  a  *  Death 
in  the  Desert,*  there  is  a  close  ^nipple  of  thought  with  the 
Sabject  of  Subjects.  No  one  can  understand  Mr.  Browning's 
poetry  without  having  fully  examined  these  two  poems.  The 
casual  reader  may  possibly  st^t  the  '  Christmas  Eve '  down  hastily 
as  a  strange  mixture  of  grave  matter  and  gay  manner ;  a  religious 
iubject  loosely  treated  w  ith  quips  and  cranks  of  irreverent  rhyme. 
But  this  wouJd  be  a  mistake.  Tlie  author  has  a  sardonic  way 
of  conveying  certain  hints  of  the  truth  when  no  other  way 
would  be  so  effective.  In  this  poem  we  have  a  contrast  such  as 
furnished  a  hint  of  the  true  grotesque  in  art*  But  it  is  the 
work  of  a  man  whose  faith  can  afford  the  freaks  «f  fancy* 

The  *  Death  in  the  Desert 'is  one  of  Mr.  Browning's  finest 
poems  ;  a  very  lofty  and  solemn  strain  of  religious  thought.  It 
is  evident  that  he  takes  great  interest  in  the  stir  of  our  tune, 
the  obstinate  questionings  of  doubt,  which  will  yet  make  the 
flame  of  faith  bum  up  toward  heaven  more  direct  and  clear 
than  even  And  he  says  his  say  emphatically  on  the  side  of 
beliefs  It  is  a  poem  for  the  profound  est  thinkers,  and  yet 
a  dramatic  creation  of  exceeding  beauty.  It  emljodies  the 
dealh  of  the  beloved  Apostle  St,  John  in  a  ca\'e  of  the  desert, 
wbere  he  has  been  hidden  from  the  persecutioiL     This  chani. 
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ber  in  the  rock,  a  nestling^place  of  coolness  and  shadow, 
outside  of  which  is  the  blinding  white  sand,  the  *  burning 
blue/  and  the  desert  stillness,  the  waking  up  from  his  last 
trance  to  utter  his  last  warning  words  of  exhortation  to  the 
watchers  listening  round,  are  all  rendered  with  impressive 
power.  The  dying  man  rises  and  dilates,  ^  as  on  a  wind  of  pro- 
phecy,' whilst  in  solemn  vision  his  spirit  ranges  forward  into 
the  far-off  time,  when  in  many  lands  men  will  be  saying,  *  Did 
John  live  at  all  ?  and  did  he  say  he  saw  the  veritable  Christ  ? ' 
And,  as  he  grows  more  and  more  inspired,  and  the  energy  of  his 
spirit  appears  to  rend  itself  almost  free  from  the  earthy  con- 
ditions, the  rigid  strength  of  thought,  the  inexorable  logic,  the 
unerring  force  of  will,  have  all  tibe  increased  might  d^t  we 
sometimes  see  in  the  dying.  We  have  no  space  left  to  touch  the 
argument,  but  we  should  greatly  regret  if  the  poem  failed  to  be 
made  known  far  and  wide.  After  M.  Renan's  ^  Life  of  Jesus,' 
and  the  prelections  of  the  Strasbourg  school  of  theological 
thought,  it  should  be  welcome  as  it  is  worthy. 

In  liie  course  of  our  explorations  and  explanations  we  have 
shown  something  of  the  poet's  range,  which  is  the  result  of 
peculiarity  as  well  as  of  power.  He  carries  along  each  line  of 
the  radius  almost  the  same  thoroughness  of  conception  and  sur- 
prising novelty  of  treatment  We  have  also  shown  that  the 
obscurity  is  not  always  poetic  incompleteness.  It  sometimes 
arises  from  the  dramatic  conditions.  In  support  of  this  state- 
ment we  may  remind  readers  how  much  greater  was  the  demand 
on  their  patience  when  Mr.  Tennyson  cast  his  poem  *  Maud'  in  a 
dramatic  mould,  than  with  his  previous  poems.  At  other  times 
it  comes  from  the  murky  atmosphere  in  which  the  poet  has  had 
to  take  some  of  his  portraits  in  mental  photography ;  the  mystery 
of  the  innermost  life  ;  the  action  of  the  invisible,  which  can  only 
be  apprehended  dimly  through  the  veil.  His  genius  is  flexible 
as  it  has  been  fertile.  If  he  could  have  brought  it  to  bear  in  a 
more  ordinary  way  by  illuminating  the  book  of  life  with  traits 
of  our  common  human  character,  making  the  popular  appeals 
to  our  home  affections, — if  he  could  have  revealed  to  the  many 
those  rich  colours  in  the  common  light  of  day,  which  have 
delighted  the  few  in  many  a  dark  nook  of  nature  and  desert-place 
of  the  past,  he  would  have  been  hailed  long  since  as  a  true  poet 
His  poetry  is  not  to  be  dipped  into  or  skimmed  lightly  with 
swallow-flights  of  attention.  Its  pearls  must  be  dived  for.  It 
must  be  read,  studied,  and  dwelt  with  for  a  while.  The  difficulties 
which  arise  from  novelty  must  be  encountered ;  the  poetry  must 
be  thought  over  before  its  concentrated  force  is  unfolded  and  its 
subtler  qualities  can  be  fully  felt.     Coming  fresh  from  a  great 
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deal  of  our  ninetpentli-centurj  poctrv  tr)  tliat  of  Mr.  Browningf, 
W€  are  in  a  new  world  altogether,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
we  are  apt  to  do  is  to  regret  the  cliarms  of  tUe  oUL  But  the  new 
land  is  well  worf  h  exploring  ;  it  possesses  treasures  that  will  repay 
us  richly.  The  strangeness  and  its  startling  eflPects  will  gradually 
wear  away,  and  there  will  be  a  growth  of  permanent  Ijeauty, 
With  all  its  pecuimrities,  mid  all  its  faahs,  the  poetry  of  Mr, 
Browning  is  thoroughly  sanative,  masculine^  hracntij^  in  its  in- 
fluence. It  breathes  into  mmlern  verse  a  breath  of  new  life  and 
mare  vigorous  health,  with  its  aroma  of  a  newly-turned  and 
virgin  soil. 

There  are  plenty  of  poems  for  beginners.  Simple  lyrics  like  the 
*  Cavalier  Tunes/  brave  ballads,  and  tender  poems  like  'Evelyn 
Hope,*  lead  up  to  surh  fine  romances  as  *  Count  Gismond'  and 
the  *  Pied  Piper; '  these  again  conduct  the  reader  tfj  a  gallery  of 
portraits  in  *  Men  and  VVonien,'  painted  with  the  strength  of 
Velasquez,  the  glow  of  Giorgi<me,  or  the  tenderness  of  Correggio. 
No  one  is  forced  to  plunge  into  the  mvsteries  of  *  Sordello  ^  and 
get  entangled  there*  Curiously  enough,  the  author  in  airanffing 
his  latest  edition  has  printed  this  pf>em  last;  the  reader,  if  so 
minded,  can  reject  it  altogether.  The  mass  of  poems  is  crowned, 
as  we  have  statetl,  with  noble  religions  poetry,  most  suggestive 
and  profound  in  thought,  most  Christian  in  feeling. 

We  conclude  with  the  latter  pait  of  the  *  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamelin/  The  Pi|^r  had  agreed  with  the  mayor  and  magis- 
trates, for  a  thousand  guilders,  to  clear  the  town  of  rats,  had 
ccordingly  by  his  music  enticed  all  the  rats  into  the  Weser, 
lie  re  they  were  drowned,  and  had  been  contemptuously  denied 
is  stipulate<l  reward  ;  whereupon  he  proceeds  to  take  revenge : 

*  Once  more  he  atept  into  the  street ; 

And  to  his  lipB  a^iu 
Laid  Mi  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  eane ; 

And  ere  he  lAuw  throe  notes  (such  sweut 
Soft  notes  as  yet  mu^ieian's  cimniizg 

Nerer  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
There  was  a  rustling  that  seetnt^  like  a  but^tling 
Of  merry  crowds  just] in g  at  pitching  and  hustling^ 
8mall  feet  wero  pattering^  wowlen  tihrjes  clattering. 
Little  liands  clapping,  and  little  tougues  chattering, 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  fiirm-yard  when  barley  is  scatteriBg, 
Out  came  the  children  rtmuing* 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  cnrls, 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls, 
Tripping  and  skipping^  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  ivith  shouting  ami  laughter. 
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The  Mayor  was  dmub,  and  tlie  Council  stood 
As  if  they  were  changed  into  blocks  of  wood, 
Unable  to  move  a  step  or  ciy 
To  the  children  mernly  skipping  by — 
And  conld  only  follow  with  tiie  eye 
That  joyons  crowd  at  the  Piper's  back. 
But  how  the  Mayor  was  on  ihe  rack, 
And  the  wretched  Council's  bosoms  beat, 
As  the  Piper  tnmed  from  the  High  Street 
To  where  the  Weser  rolled  its  waters 
Eight  in  the  way  of  their  sons  and  daughters  I 
However,  he  tnmed  from  south  to  west, 
And  to  Eoppelberg  Hill  his  steps  addressed, 
And  after  hun  the  children  pressed ; 
Great  was  the  joy  in  every  breast 
^  He  never  can  cross  that  mighty  top  I 
'^  He's  forced  to  let  the  piping  drop, 
"  And  we  shall  see  our  children  stop  I " 
When,  lo,  as  they  reached  the  mountain  side, 
i  ..        A  wondrous  portal  opened  wide, 

As  if  a  cavern  was  suddenly  hollowed ; 

And  the  piper  advanced  and  the  children  followed. 

And  when  all  were  in  to  the  very  last, 

The  door  in  the  mountain-side  ^ut  fiELSt. 

Did  I  say,  all  ?    No  I  one  was  lame, 

And  could  not  dance  the  whole  of  the  way ; 

And  in  after  years,  if  you  would  blame 

His  sadness,  he  was  used  to  say, — 

"  It's  dull  in  our  town  since  my  playmates  left  I 

«  I  can't  forget  that  I'm  bereft 

"  Of  all  the  pleasant  sights  they  see, 

"  Which  the  Piper  also  promised  me. 

"  For  he  led  us,  he  said,  to  a  joyous  land, 

*^  Joining  the  town  and  just  at  hand, 

"  Where  waters  gushed  and  fruit-trees  grew, 

'^  And  flowers  put  forth  a  fsurer  hue, 

<<  And  everything  was  strange  and  new ; 

"  The  sparrows  were  brighter  than  peacocks  here, 

"  And  Iheir  dogs  outran  our  fallow  deer, 

"  And  honey-bees  had  lost  their  stings, 

"  And  horses  were  bom  with  eagles'  wings : 

^  And  just  as  I  became  assured 

"  My  lame  foot  would  be  speedily  cured, 

*^  The  music  stopped  and  I  stood  still, 

"  And  found  myself  outside  the  Hill, 

"  Left  alone  against  my  will, 

"  To  go  now  iLnping  as  before 

"  And  never  hear  of  that  country  more ! " 

Alas, 
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Alas,  alas  for  Hamelin  I 

There  came  into  many  a  burgher's  pate, 

A  text  which  says,  that  Heaven's  Gate 

Opes  to  the  Eich  at  as  easy  rate 
As  the  needle's  eye  takes  a  camel  in ! 
The  Mayor  sent  East,  West,  North,  and  Sonth, 
To  offer  the  Piper,  by  word  of  month. 

Wherever  it  was  men's  lot  to  find  him, 
Silver  and  gold  to  his  heart's  content. 
If  he'd  only  return  the  way  he  went. 

And  bring  the  children  behind  him. 
But  when  they  saw  't  was  a  lost  endeavour, 
And  Piper  and  dancers  were  gone  for  ever, 
They  made  a  decree  that  lawyers  never 

Should  think  their  records  dated  duly 
If^  after  the  day  of  the  month  and  year, 
These  words  did  not  as  well  appear, 
"  And  so  long  after  what  happened  here 

"  On  the  Twenty-second  of  July, 
"  Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-six  :  " 
And  the  better  in  memory  to  fix 
The  place  of  the  children's  last  retreat. 
They  called  it  the  Pied  Piper's  Street— 
Where  any  one  phiying  on  pipe  or  tabor 
Was  sure  for  the  future  to  lose  his  labour. 
Nor  suffered^they  hostelry  or  tavern 

To  shock  with  mirth  a  street  so  solemn  ; 
But  opposite  the  place  of  the  cavern. 

They  wrote  the  story  on  a  column, 
And  on  the  great  Church-window  painted 
The  same,  to  make  the  world  acquainted 
How  their  children  were  stolen  away ; 
And  there  it  stands  to  this  very  day. 
And  I  must  not  omit  to  say. 
That  in  Transylvania  there's  a  tribe, 
Of  alien  people  that  ascribe 
The  outlandish  ways  and  dress 
On  which  their  neighbours  lay  such  stress. 
To  their  fathers  and  mothers  having  risen 
Out  of  some  subterraneous  prison 
Into  which  they  were  trepanned 
Long  time  ago  in  a  mighty  band 
Out  of  Hamelin  town  in  Brunswick  land. 
But  how  or  why  they  don't  understand.' 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Exodus  of  the  Western  Nations.     By  Lord  Bury. 
London,  1865. 

2.  Colonel  Fletcher's   History  of  the  American  War.     London, 
1865. 

3.  Campaigns  in  Virgima^  Maryland^  Sfc,  S^c.    By  Captain  C.  C. 
Chesney,  R.E.,  &c.     Vol.  IL     London,  1865. 

LORD  BURY,  having  held  an  official  position  in  Canada, 
and  acquired  a  personal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  New 
World,  is  led  by  a  natural  train  of  thought  to  the  birth  and 
infancy  of  the  communities  which  have  grown  so  rapidly  into 
their  present  importance.  Great  wOuld  be  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  work — if  such  we  possessed — that  could  teach  us  how 
Europe  was  peopled ;  trace  the  gradual  divergence  of  its  present 
races  under  local  influences ;  tell  us  whence  came  the  parent 
tribes;  and  how,  with  a  common  tone  of  thought  prevailing, 
language  became  so  diversified.  America  has  the  advantage  over 
the  other  continents,  in  knowing  its  history  from  the  root.  That 
history  is  usually  presented  to  us  in  fragments.  Lord  Bury,  in 
the  work  before  us,  gives  us  the  benefit  of  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  whole  of  the  great  movement  across  the 
Atlantic.  And  though  at  no  one  time  did  there  occnr  so  great 
a  migration  as  to  amount  to  an  ^  exodus,'  still  the  movement  has, 
upon  the  whole,  transferred  to  the  New  World  large  masses  of 
the  population  of  Europe.  Considering  the  taste  for  historical 
composition  so  prevalent  in  these  days  with  the  New  England 
writers,  it  seems  strange  that  it  should  remain  for  an  English 
author  to  give  the  complete  history  of  the  peopling  of  America. 
But  to  each  writer  on  the  spot,  the  part  of  his  own  people  stands 
disconnected  from  the  rest,  with  its  separate  life  and  special 
interests  ;  it  is  easier  for  one  at  a  distance  to  reduce  to  >ccurate 
perspective  countries  equidistant  from  himself.  Lord  Bury  has 
undertaken  this  task  of  bringing  all  into  the  same  field  of  view, 
thus  adding  a  work  to  our  literature  which  is  as  a  chart  of  the 
world  to  one  who  before  had  but  disjointed  maps  of  its  divisions. 
Unfortunately,  the  work  appears  at  a  time  when  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  affairs  of  America  are  absorbed  in  the  events 
occurring  from  day  to  day.  The  storm  is,  indeed,  over  now, 
but  the  waves  have  not  yet  gone  down;  and  the  mind  is 
not  yet  in  a  mood  for  calm  study.  As  this  agitation  sub- 
sides, attention  will  be  drawn  to  American  history,  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  in  this  country  with  marked  in- 
difference. Out  of  this  indifference  we  have  been  thoroughly 
aroused.  Students  will  seek  to  trace  their  way  back  to  the 
original  causes  of  the  tremendous  events  which  have  recently 
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occBlTl^d ;  and  the  European  histtifrian,  who  had  hitherto  allotted 
a  spare  chapter  to  America,  will  have  to  assign  it  in  future  a 
prominent  place  in  the  world's  alTairs.  It  might  have  been  in 
anticipation  of  snch  probable  current  of  thought^  that  Lord  Bury 
has  provided  this  vaUiable  storehouse  of  facts,  the  fruit  of  long 
labour  and  research,  placed  before  us  in  a  spirit  of  philosophical 
inqtiiry,  and  clothed  in  terse  and  animated  langTia^. 

Colonel  Fletcher's  *  History  of  the  American  War'  leads  us  to 
remark  that,  in  our  opinion,  a  considerable  period  of  time  must 
elapse  before  the  complete  history  of  this  great  struggle  can  be 
T^Titten,  A  civil  war,  beyond  all  others,  involves  political  ques- 
tions, and  in  this  instance  the  Federal  system  of  g'overnment 
tenders  these  unusually  complex.  The  cessation  of  the  struggle 
will  be  followed  by  a  delui»-e  of  biographies,  memoirs,  reports ; 
vid  these  will  have  to  be  laboriously  collated,  winnowed  of  their 
chaffj  and  reduced  to  materials  for  the  historian*  Not  is  it  pos- 
lible  as  yet  to  command  that  calm  view  of  the  whole  field  which 
shall  do  full  justice  to  both  sections  of  the  Union*  Hence,  the 
<mly  history  that  can  yet  be  written  is  that  of  the  military  events, 
a  very  important  part,  but  not  the  whole  of  the  subject.  Such  a 
record  Colonel  Fletcher  o^^ives  nsj  clearly  narrated,  singularly  dis^ 
passionate,  and  full  of  interest.  It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  work  that  its  author  was  an  eye-witness  to  tlie  most  remark- 
able campaign  of  the  war,  which  unft>rtnnatply  the  first  volume 
of  the  work  leaves  unfinished.  The  next  volume  will  probably 
resc ac  the  reputation  of  McClellan  from  the  oblivion  into  which 
it  bus  fallen  in  the  rapid  whirl  of  events.  As  a  soldier.  Colonel 
Fletcher  naturally  endeavours  to  do  justice  to  one  who,  though  now 
tin  popular,  may  claim  tii  have  twice  rescued  the  cause  of  the 
Noith  from  ruin^  and  who  at  all  times  had  two  enemies  to  fight — 
the  Government  at  Richmond  and  his  ownp  As  no  reputation 
has  fiillen  so  much,  probably  none  will  recover  so  greatly  as  that 
irf  McClellan,  when  excitement  calms  down,  and  the  success  of 
other  leaders  ceases  to  dazzle  the  judgment.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
tmst  his  slow  and  over-cautious  steps  with  the  dashing  c^areer 
of  a  Sherman  ;  but  McClellan*s  army  was  of  other  material.  He 
came  into  play  after  the  great  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  and  was  in- 
ressantl  V  thwarted  and  paralysed  by  that  interference  of  amateurs 
at  Washington  which  this  volume  so  strikingly  relates.  This,  the 
aimy  of  the  West,  and  in  the  end  that  of  Grant,  wholly  escaped. 
On  recalling  now  the  great  advantages  gained  by  the  North  in 
the  full  of  Fort  Donnelson,  Nfw  Orleans,  Norfolk,  and  the  occu- 
imticm  of  many  points  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  Tennessee,  the 
lieart  of  the  country^^-tlTe  idea  occurs  in  closing  the  volume  that 
n  more  correct  estimate  might  have  been  formed  of  the  probable 
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termination  of  the  struggle  than  that  which  was  generally  adopted 
in  this  countr}\  But  the  continuation  of  the  work  will  describe 
those  briUiant  feats  of  the  Southern  generals — of  Lee,  Stonewall 
Jackson,  Beauregard,  Stuart — and  that  firm  endurance  and  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  the  people,  which  extorted  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  and  rendered  it  hard  to  believe  that  so  wide  and  difficult 
a  country,  defended  with  such  resolution  and  military  genius^ 
could  ever  be  brought  under  subjection. 

Now  that  we  hear  such  loud  denunciations  of  rebellion,  and 
reiterated  assertions  that  treason  is  the  *  blackest  of  crimes,'  it  is 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  surprise  that  we  peruse  this  record  of 
the  calm  and  constitutional  manner  in  which  the  Southern  people 
proceeded  to  form  a  Government  and  unite  themselves  into  a 
confederacy.  Each  State,  through  its  Legislature,  passed  an  act 
or  law  which  summoned  a  convention  of  its  people,  the  direct 
organ  of  its  sovereignty,  and  by  this  convention  its  severance 
from  the  Union  was  decreed.  In  the  older  States  the  form 
adopted  was  simply  the  repeal  of  the  original  ordinance  of  a 
like  convention,  which  had  attached  them  to  the  Union.  The 
same  formalities  were  used  in  dissolving  the  tie  which  had  been 
used  in  contracting  it.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  opposed  to 
our  ideas  of  rebellious  leaders  or  an  insurgent  body.  And  in 
framing  a  constitution  the  object  plainly  aimed  at  was  to  retain 
every  valuable  principle  of  the  old  one^  whilst  rectifying  the 
defects  which  experience  had  pointed  out  Thus,  though  in  all 
the  main  features  the  old  and  the  new  are  identical,  that  of  the  South 
made  the  Presidential  term  six  years,  and  precluded  re-election ;  an 
improvement  of  the  utmost  value.  The  scandalous  abuse  of  dis- 
missing all  officials,  down  to  the  village  postmaster,  on  each 
accession  of  a  new  President,  was  practically  rendered  im- 
possible. It  IS  strange  that  ministerial  responsibility  should  not 
have  been  ordained,  for  this  seems  to  us  an  absolutely  essential 
feature  in  constitutional  government;  but  here,  where  change 
might  have  been  desirable,  the  traditions  of  the  Union  prevailed. 
One  remarkable  fact  is  the  open  avowal  —  for  the  first  time 
in  any  constitution — of  the  principles  of  free  trade — in  the 
express  prohibition  of  duties  for  the  purpose  of  protection. 
These  principles  are  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  Federal  con- 
stitution ;  but  not  being  in  express  terms  they  have  been  evaded 
in  practice,  until  the  United  States  now  offer  the  grossest  instance 
in  existence  of  a  spirit  of  monopoly  and  a  partial  fiscal  law. 

They  who  are  familiar  with  th^  literature  of  the  war,  should 
they  chance  not  to  have  seen  the  Southern  constitution,  would 
expect  to  find  the  preservation  of  slavery  at  the  head  and  front  of 
it.     They  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  it  says  upon  the 

subject. 
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bjcct.  It  is  true,  it  was  framed  by  slaveowners,  but  so  was 
that  of  the  Unian.  The  writers  who  appear  Xq  have  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  terming  the  South  a  '  slave  power '  have  for- 
gotten that  the  model  republic  was  also  a  '  slave  poiver  \  nay, 
that  the  North  was  a  slave  power  throug^hout  the  whole  of  the  war, j 
fur  to  its  close  there  were  slaveholding  States  within  the  loyal  band* 
Nor  is  there  here  a  single  provision  for  the  protection  of  slavery 
which  does  not  also  exist  in  the  Federal  constitution.  It  is  true^ 
this  of  the  South  forbids  *  the  passing  of  any  law  impairing  or 
denTingthe  right  of  property  in  negro  slaves  ; '  but  neither  could 
any  such  law  be  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress  under  its  con- 
stitution. The  same  inability  existed >  and  in  both  cases  for 
the  same  reason — that  the  subject  was  beyond  the  scope  of  Fe- 
deml  action,  and  belonged  exclusively  to  that  of  the  State.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Southern  constitution  that  would  have 
precluded  any  of  its  States  from  emancipating  its  negro  popula- 
tion by  the  act  of  its  own  legislature.  The  principle  which 
stopped  the  interference  of  the  central  government  told  both 
v!i^x%^  The  Richmond  Congress  could  not  interfere  to  free  the 
slaves,  but  it  was  equally  powerless  to  prevent  their  being  freed. 
Hence  all  that  has  l>cen  said  of  slavery  being  the  ^  comer  stone ' 
€>f  the  Southern  power  is  mere  windy  declamation.  The  metar 
phor  was,  indeed,  used  by  Mn  Stephens,  but  not  as  it  is  in- 
variably and  erroneously  quoted.  He  was  replying  to  the  very 
absurd  dogma  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  *  all  men 
are  created  equal  \  and  asserted  that,  on  the  contra rvj  inequality 
is  the  law  of  Nature,  and  that  the  inferiority  of  one  race  to 
another  was  the  com er*s tone  of  the  system.  But  whatever  Mr. 
Stephens  might  say  or  mcauj  nothing  could  well  be  more  absurd 
than  to  fix  upon  many  millions  of  people,  the  great  majority  of 
whom  had  nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  the  sentence  or  the  epithet 
of  a  speaker  expressing  his  individual  view,  on  his  sole  responsi- 
bility. The  use  to  which  the  epithet  has  been  put  is  no  less 
illogicah  The  corner-stone  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was 
obviously  its  constitution.  With  it  there  existed  a  Confederacy  ; 
without  it,  none.  Here  was  the  base  on  which  rested  the  whole 
fabric  as  a  political  power*  Now,  when  we  see  that  this  consti- 
tution permitted  any  one,  every  one,  of  the  States  to  abolish 
slavery,  we  shall  see  the  absurdity  of  terming  that  the  corner- 
stone of  an  ed  ifice  w  hich  could  be  removed  at  any  time  at  pleasure 
without  detriment  to  the  structure. 

In  the  perspicuous  account  given  by  Colonel  Fletcher  of 
McClellan*s  remarkable  and  ill-fated  campaign^  we  are  struck 
with  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Mn  Lincoln,  to 
which  his  failure  may  he  largely  attributed.     Had  it  been  the 
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object  to  render  success  impossible,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
better  pursued.  No  sooner  had  McClellan  left  Washington  than 
the  President  commenced  a  series  of  measures  unparalleled  in 
their  way.  Nay,  even  before  this,  and  without  consulting  his 
Commandei^in-Chief,  it  appears  that  he  issued  positive  orders  for 
that  movement  of  the  troops  which  enforced  the  abortive  advance 
on  Manassas — a  failure  that  threw  a  sinister  influence  over 
the  campaign.  During  that  advance  McClellan  learnt  by  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  without  the  slightest  previous  inti- 
mation, that  he  was  reduced  from  the  command-in-chief  to  that  of 
the  forces  around  him.  This  step  withdrew  from  his  control  the 
troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  combinations.  It  was  followed  by  the  with- 
drawal, in  a  similar  manner,  of  another  body  of  10,000  men, 
under  Blenker.  The  next  step  was  to  place  beyond  his  control 
the  very  base  of  his  own  operations.  Fort  Monroe,  reducing 
his  resources  by  another  10,000  men.  Finally,  the  entire  army- 
corps  of  McDowell,  whose  co-operation  was  vital  to  the  plan  of 
the  campaign,  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  his  orders.  The 
wonder  is  that  any  general  so  treated  should  not  have  resigned 
in  despair.     Colonel  Fletcher  observes : — 

*•  Ignorant  of  military,  and  indeed  of  most  other  matters  of  which  a 
knowledge  is  expected  from  men  in  high  position,  weak  in  character, 
and  consequently  obstinate,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  singularly  unfitted  for 
the  station  of  life  he  was  called  upon  to  fiU.  His  very  character  for 
honesty  was  a  misfortune,  as  it  afforded  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  his 
defects,  and  led  men  to  suppose  that  his  straightforward  dealing  in 
private  life  would  be  carried  out  in  his  public  acts.  He  professed,  and 
probably  had,  a  sincere  regard  for  General  McClellan ;  but  when  no 
longer  under  his  personal  influence,  was  easily  led  by  the  people 
around  him,  and  acted  in  a  way  that  little  became  the  ruler  of  a  great 
country,  and  which  his  most  lenient  critics  must  allow  had  the  appear- 
ance of  duplicity.' 

The  lamentable  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  tragic,  so  piteous  in 
every  detail, — horror  at  the  atrocity,  and  apprehension  of  the  ills 
that  may  flow  from  it, — combined  to  produce  the  strong  feelings  of 
indignation  and  sympathy  which  have  been  expressed  in  this 
country.  For  a  time  it  was  proper  to  yield  to  a  current  of  feeling-, 
the  generous  impulse  of  human  nature.  And  indeed,  no  man 
ever  played  a  part  of  the  first  importance  in  history  who  so  little 
merited  such  a  death.  No  ruler  in  possession  of  despotic  power 
was  ever  so  completely  the  reverse  of  a  tyrant.  The  very  weak- 
nesses and  defects  of  his  character  were  of  a  nature  to  disarm 
personal  resentment.  No  man  was  ever  less  stem,  less  haughty, 
less  cruel,  less  vindictive.     Industrious,  painstaking,  domestic, 

full 
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fall  of  quaiat  good-liumuur,  striving  witli  limited  knowledge  or 

capacity  to  do  wliat  seemed  best  at  tlie  momeot^  tlirust  ioto  the 

sulilsf  of  diBictilties  almost  l^eyond  the  ^rasp  of  human  intellect, 

he  straggled  on — as  he  termed  it,  m  his  homely  language, '  pegging 

B-wuy^ — until  the  world  saw  that  under  an  uncouth  exterior  there 

was  a  large  fund  of  shrewd  sense  and  mother-wit^  with  au  entire 

absence  of  malice-     An  instinctive  sense  of  this  led  all  to  shudder 

at  his  fate.     He  was  an  untutored  child  of  nature,  and  the  manner 

of  his  death  seemed  an  outra;s:e  on  nature,  on  mankind.     But 

DOW  that  expression   has  been  fully  given  to  these  feelings,  we 

must  not  permit  truth  to  be  sacrificed.     As   President  of  the 

United  States,  the  rule  of  Abraham  Lincoln  stands  wholly  apart 

i  from,  personal  qualities,  good  or  bad*     That  rule  is  proper  matter 

ibr  critldsm,  and  must  stand  a  keener  test  tlian  that  of  sentiment, 

I  Respect  is  not  to  he  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  by  fulsome 

i  praise   or    falsification   of  history*     Unfortunatelyj  it  is  a  pro- 

iirefbial  expression — *  to  lie  like  an  epitaph ;'  but  no  such  license 

IVAy  be  used  where  great  principles  and  the  destiny  of  millions 

[of  people  are  at  stake. 

President  Lincoln  was  another  example  of  that  deplorable  rule, 

long  enforced  by  the  exigencies  of  the  Union,  which  practically 

[excludes  all  able  and  eminent  men  from  the  Presidential  office, 

[Mr.   Seward,  [the   proper  chief   of  the  Republican    party,    was 

afised  over,  as  in  other  times  Clay,  Webster,  and  Calhoun.     To 

[prevent  a  disruption  of  the  party,  it  was  necessary  to  nominate  a 

[person  unknown  even   by   name  to  the  infinite   majority  of  the 

American  people,     Mr.  Lincoln  was  therefore  chosen  as  usual, 

[not  by  virtue  of  his  eminence,  but   by  virtue  of  his  not  being 

y  eminent.     Ho  was  by  birdi  a  Southern  man,  a  Keutuckian ;  his 

[  wiiiE^  also  Sou  them  J  some  of  her   relatives  being  on  the  Confe- 

Edefmte   side  throughout  the  war.      He  entered   upon  ofhce  un> 

coatrolied  by  a  popular  decision.      If,  indeed,  it  might  he  said 

that  dny  leaniDg  of  the  public    mind   could    be  detected,  the 

majority  in  the  North  appeared  to  have  reconciled  themselves  to 

a  peaceful  separatiou,  and  leading  politicians,  such  as  Mr»  Seward 

Lsod  Mr.  Everett,  had  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  the  idea  of 

rthediling  their  brothers'  blcwd.     The  Cotton  States  had  seceded, 

bul  the  great  Border  States,  with  Virginia  at  their  head,  clung 

aRxi0UsIy  to  the  Union.     The  history  of  the  United  States  afforded 

a  valuable  guide  in  this  emergency*     The  Union  had  been  broken 

op  before,  peiicefully.     Two  of  the  States  were  out  of  it  tor  quite 

[two  vcars,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  finding  their  isolated  con- 

IdiliouL  intolerablej  they  re-entered  the  fold.     Now,  so  long:  as  tlie 

Border  States  remained  with  the  Union  it  was  hardly  possible  for 

the  Cotton  States  to  form  an  antagonistic  power  that  could  endure. 

Not 
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Not  only  the  vast  resources  of  the  North,  but  the  greatest  of  their 
own  sister  States  would  have  been  against  them.  Had  a  States- 
man been  in  office  at  Washington,  he  would  probably  have  spoken 
thus :  *  I  hold  that  your  action  is  wholly  wrong.  I  believe  you 
have  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  G>nstitution,  no  just  cause  in  any 
fact  that  has  occurred.  Try  the  experiment,  however,  if  you  are 
resolved  to  do  so.  It  has  been  tried  by  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  who  found  it  not  to  answer.  Meantime  I  must 
take  such  measures  for  self-protection  as  judgment  may  direct ; 
but  unless  attacked  I  will  not  lift  one  finger  to  shed  the  blood  of 
^ly  fellow-citizens.'  Had  this  course  been  taken,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  Union  would  have  been  restored  in  much  less 
time,  without  bloodshed,  and  with  trifling  cost.  For  at  first  there 
existed  a  Union  party,  a  minority,  but  still  an  important  party 
in  every  Cotton  State  but  one.  This  party  would  have  had  not 
only  the  North,  but  the  whole  influence  of  the  Border  States  to 
support  it  Any  one  may  see  what  this  war  would  have  been 
without  the  people  of  Virginia.  Now  Virginia  would  have  been  on 
the  other  side.  Hence  the  Cotton  States  would  not  only  have 
been  void  of  the  necessary  resources  for  an  independent  position, 
but  would  have  been  a  divided  people.  This  division  would 
have  widened  into  dissensions,  increasing  day  by  day ;  for  the 
excitement  of  the  hour  would  have  been  followed  by  a  reaction 
and  by  disappointment  at  the  results.  The  cost  of  a  separate 
Gbvemment  and  military  force  would  have  compelled  taxation, 
hitherto  unknown.  The  Federal  Government,  without  going  to 
war,  might  easily  have  caused  the  heavy  cost  of  an  armed  peace, 
and  it  had  the  power  to  place  very  irksome  restraints  on  the  com- 
merce and  correspondence  of  the  country.  Thus  the  Union 
party,  although  originally  a  minority,  would  have  grown  daily 
under  such  influences,  and  probably  in  less  than  the  four  years 
which  have  gone  by,  would  have  become  a  majority,  and  have 
brought  back  the  States  into  the  Union.  The  policy  which  might 
have  produced  these  results  was  the  only  one  permissible  under  the 
Constitution.  It  grants  no  power  to  coerce  a  State,  and  such 
power  was  excluded  advisedly,  on  the  reasoning  of  Madison — 
that  it  would  be  monstrous  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  by 
force  of  a  Union  that  was  based  on  free  will.  The  coercion  thus 
excluded  by  the  founders  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Lincoln  resolved  to 
employ.  It  was  an  error  disastrous  to  the  country.  For  not 
only  was  there  a  simple  way  to  attain  the  end  desired,  but  the 
use  of  force  for  the  purpose  was  destructive  of  the  very  object 
sought.  By  force  it  was  quite  possible  to  conquer  the  South, 
but  not  to  restore  a  Union.  To  apply  the  name  of  a  Union  to 
the  relations  that  exist  between  Russia  and  Poland,  would  be 

ludicrous ; 
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ladicTous ;  sucli  are  now  the  relations  of  Nortli  and  Soutli, 
Between  sentient  being^s,  nnion  implies  a  joint,  a  mutual  action 
tliflt  can  only  proceed  from  accordance  of  will.  The  same  prin- 
ciple botds  good  with  great  comuiunities.  And  when  one  aectiou 
ba^  conquered  another  section  of  the  same  people^  slain  the  flower 
of  its  manhood,  devast£ited  its  soil,  and  stands  amidst  the  ruin  it 
lias  made,  in  the  triumph  of  superior  power,  this  can  only  be 
culled  the  restoration  of  a  union  by  substituting  the  sound  for 
the  true  sense  of  words. 

And  when  Mr.  Lincoln  m^^e  this  deplorable  error,  how  did 
be  carry  out  the  policy  which  he  had  chosen  ?  By  sending 
b%ek  the  deputation  that  waited  upon  him  from  the  Border 
States,  with  an  answer  so  offensive  as  to  force  upon  them  the 
decision  to  leave  the  Union.  By  calling  out  75,000  men  for  three 
months,  exhibiting  an  ignorance  of  the  magnitude  and  resources 
of  the  country  he  proposed  to  coerce^  such  as  hardly  could  have 
been  found  in  Europe,  By  fitting  out  a  secret  expedition  at 
New  York  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter,  although  an  understanding 
of  honour  existed  with  the  Commissioners  whom  the  South  had 
sent  to  Washington,  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
it{^m  quo.  Bat  there  is  matter  more  grave  even  than  this.  The 
reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  deciding  on  the  invasion  of 
ihe  Southern  States,  was  the  oath  he  had  taken  to  maintain  the 
Cocistitution.  But  the  President  does  not  take  any  oath  to  main- 
tain the  Union,  He  w^ent  on  to  do  what  his  oath  did  not 
tompe],  and  to  break  what  that  oath  enjoined.  To  maintain  the 
Cfmstltution  required  him  to  maintain  those  great  rights— freedom 
of  penon,  of  speech,  of  the  press — which  it  expressly  guarantees, 
tad  which  hb  government  trampled  upon  without  any  real 
oec^sity  and  without  the  smallest  concern^  If  so  terrible  a 
means  as  the  sword  must  needs  be  employed  under  a  stern 
ifnse  of  duty,  that  duty  plainly  required  that  he  who  proceeded 
ti*  destroy  the  lives  of  others  for  an  alleged  breach  of  law,  should 
If  maintain  that  law  with  the  most  scrupulous  care*  Now 
is  hardly  one  great  principle  of  that  Constitution — nay 
more,  we  cannot  recall  any  one  great  political  principle  avowed 
ifid  cherished  in  America,  whether  within  or  outside  of  the 
Ctmstttution,  which  was  not  violated  by  Mr«  LincoIn^s  Goveni- 
ment* 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  for  instance,  announced  in 
sonorous  terms  that  governments  *  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,*  What  an  illustration  of  this,  to 
bfcc  a  detested  government  upon  a  people  who  refuse  their 
consent  Again,  that  same  document,  which  is  read  every  4th  of 
July  in  onler  to  inculcate  these  principles,  goes  on  to  teach  the 
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world  that  whenever  any  form  of  goremment  becomes  destructiTe 
of  certain  ends  (one  of  them  being  the  pursuit  of  happiness),  '  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
a  new  government,  lajing  its  foundation  cm  such  principles,  and 
organising  its  power  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.'  These  are  brave 
words,  and  this  is  precisely  what  the  people  of  the  South  pro- 
ceeded to  do.  Alas,  the  principles  that  are  so  lofty  and  virtaons 
when  they  tell  in  our  favour,  how  black  and  wicked  they  become 
when  the  enemy  has  them  on  his  side  I  If  there  be  any  one 
principle  thoroughly  established  in  the  North,  as  the  rule  of 
political  action,  it  is  that  the  majority  shall  govern  and  the 
minority  submit  This  is,  indeed,  the  main  argument  of  those 
who  support  the  Federal  cause.  The  majority,  they  say,  elected 
a  president,  and  the  minority  was  bound  to  acquiesce.  How  did 
Mr.  Lincoln  respect  this  principle,  when  it  appeared  advantageous 
to  abandon  it?  By  contriving  a  scheme  of  government  for  the 
conquered  States,  in  which  a  minority  so  insignificant  as  one- 
tenth  was  to  represent  and  rule  over  the  majority  of  nine-tenths  I 
'We  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  formerly  regarded  in 
the  United  States  as  so  particularly  sacred;  we  pass  over  the 
express  clauses  of  the  C(mstitution  on  the  issuing  of  search  war- 
rants, on  delay  in  bringing  to  trial,  on  the  issuing  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  carpus^  &c. ;  but  there  are  two  points  that  cannot  be 
omitted  in  reviewing  this  subject — rebellion  and  secession. 

It  seems  strange  now-a-days  to  hear  of  Mr.  Lincoln  lui  the 
advocate  of  rebellion,  as  its  earnest  advocate,  on  a  large  scale  or 
a  small  scale,  whether  by  the  whole  of  a  people  or  part  of  a 
people;  but  here  are  his  words  delivered  in  Congress  when 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives :  *  Any  people,  any- 
where, being  inclined  and  having  the  power,  have  a  right  to  rise 
up  and  shake  off  the  existing  Government,  and  form  a  new  one 
that  suits  them  better.  This  is  a  most  valuable,  a  most  sacred 
right — a  right  which  we  hope  and  believe  is  to  liberate  the  world. 
Nor  is  this  right  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  whole  people  of 
an  existing  Government  may  choose  to  exercise  it  Any  portion 
of  such  people  that  can,  may  revolutionise  and  make  their  own 
of  so  much  of  the  territory  as  they  inhabit.'*  As  the  people  of 
the  North  now  regard  with  affection  the  memory  of  their  late 
President,  and  treasure  up  all  his  sayings,  it  may  be  well  to 
ponder  on  these  words,  not  as  a  proof  of  astounding  inconsistency, 
but  as  an  invitation  to  consider  whether  a  people  who  have  been 
educated  in  such  doctrines  are  to  be  greatly  blamed  for  putting 
— — « — 

*  12th  January,  1848. 
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tlieiii  in  practice,  Mr,  Li  peal  n  cbiing^etl  Ms  positioti^-K^lmnged 
Ilia  Fiews.  It  Dever  occurred  to  him  when  ke  held  them  that 
they  might  conic  home  to  his  own  case.  But  the  scholar  is  to 
be  jod^ted,  not  by  the  altered  position  of  the  schoolmaster,  but 
hj  the  lesson  he  was  taught  And  if  the  people  of  the  South 
desire  a  sanction  and  a  warrant  for  their  action,  none  could  be 
[magined  more  cogent,  more  exactly  applicable  to  the  case,  or 
deserring  of  more  respect  at  the  hands  of  the  North,  than  these 
teachings  ol*  Mr.  Linctiln,  We  are  not  aware  that  he  ever  advo- 
cBlad  ■teession^  bul  he  did  something  more  than  merely  to 
actvoe&te  it.  He  approved  of,  ratifietl,  and  adopted  secession  in 
the  mott  pernicious  form  in  which  it  can  ever  occur—the  only 
foTDi  in  which  it  is  forbidden  bj  the  Coastttution.  A  part  of  tlie 
old  state  of  V  irginia  desired  to  secede  from  the  rest,  and  continue 
wi^  tbe  Union,  The  Constitution  says,  Art  iv.  sec*  3,  'but  no 
D0ir  SlAte  shall  be  formetl  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
atiT  other  State,'  No  words  can  be  clearer  than  these*  In  the 
face  of  them,  \¥estern  Virg-inia  was  pcrmitteil  to  secede,  and  this 
new  Siftte  was  formed  within  the  unquestioned  jurisdiction  of  the 
pmvilt  Stite,  At  that  time  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  profmble 
tbit  tkr  South  would  acquire  its  independence.  In  this  view  it 
was  veiy*  important  that  the  iron  tier  of  Virginia  should  not  extend, 
at  it  did,  to  the  Ohio  River,  into  the  very  heart  of  the  North.  To 
uroid  this  danger^  it  was  thought  politic  to  cut  off  that  portion  of 
the  State,  The  risk  at  the  time  was  no  doubt  serious  ;  the  object 
wwt  of  l&rge  importance;  but  motives  of  prudence  or  advantage 
il«  OD  answer  to  the  plain  fact  that  the  disintegration  of  a  State, 
ileemcm  in  its  worst  form,  was  accepted  and  carried  out  by 
Mr,  Lincoln  when  ii  told  in  tavour  of  the  North, 

Thrre  is  a  subject  that  can  never  be  passed  over  in  reviewing 

tlic99  erents-^ — that  of  slavery.     On  this  subject  President  Lincoln 

ever  spoke   with   honesty  and    candour.      He  made  no   hypo- 

cntjml  pi^tension  to  other  principle  in  the  matter  than  that  of 

taing  it  as  a  means  of  saving  the  Union*     At  the  outset  of  the 

»tr  he    referred    to  the   Chicago    platform,  on   which   he  was 

'•Wtod^  in  proof  that  he  had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  slavery 

m  the  States,  and  he  went  further,  adding  not  only  that  he  had 

mi  Tight  to  interfere,  but  that  he  had  no  inclination  to  do  so. 

^bortly  afterwards  the  Federal  Confess  passed,  with  his  approval, 

wi  addition  to  the  Constitution,   3rd  March,  1861,  which   ran 

k^ttsj  -That  no  amendmeut  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution 
whicb  will  authorise  or  give  Congress  [Mjwer  to  abolish  or  inter- 
™  within  any  State  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof, 
uidtding  that  of  persons  held  to  labour  or  servittlde  by  the  laws 
^f  iaid  State/  In  the  rapid  progress  of  events  and  growth  of 
I  2  "^waiou 
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passion  this  amendment,  though  passed  by  Congress,  was  not 
sent  to  the  States  for  ratification,  and  therefore  fell  to  the  ground. 
It  is,  however,  on  record  to  show  the  readiness  of  the  Federal 
Congress  to  debar  itself  for  ever  from  any  pretence  to  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States,  and  this  whilst  persons  in  this  country 
were  loudly  asserting  that  it  was  to  destroy  slavery  that  the  war 
was  waged.  An  amendment  has  recently  been  passed,  the  reverse 
of  the  foregoing,  and  declaring  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  has 
not  yet  been  ratified,  we  believe,  by  the  reauisite  number  of 
States,  and  if  ratified,  will  be  a  plain  breach  of  the  Federal 
compact,  which  reserved  to  the  respective  States  all  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  Government.  Tliis  amendment  would  be  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  body  of  the  instrument,  or  rather  with  a  pricMT 
amendment.  No.  10.  Soon  after  the  date  we  have  named,  the  negro 
question  was  presented  in  an  entirely  new  phase.  The  Federal 
generals,  finding  at  that  early  period  some  difficulty  in  appro- 
priating what  their  own  laws  held  to  be  private  property,  invented 
an  escape  from  this  dilemma  by  declaring  the  poor  negro  '  con- 
traband of  war.'  Thus  the  growth  of  ^t  virtue,  which  Mr. 
Beecher  would  have  us  to  believe  is  nurtured  by  bloodshed,  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  raise  the  negro  from  his  former  condition  into 
that  of  a  contraband  commodity. 

The  next  remarkable  step  in  the  progress  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposal  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty 
by  shipping  the  race  away  to  foreign  parts.  He  selected  a  district 
in  Central  America  for  the  purpose,  assuming  that  its  Govern- 
ment would  make  no  difficulty  in  the  matter ;  indeed  apparently 
deeming  it  superfluous  to  consult  them  about  it.  This  strange 
scheme  for  dealing  with  four  millions  of  people  was  actually  set 
in  motion,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  came  to  nothing. 
About  this  time  appeared  the  famous  letter  to  Horace  Greeley, 
in  which,  with  perfect  candour,  Mr.  Lincoln  stated  that  he  would 
free  the  negroes,  or  some  of  the  negroes,  or  none  of  the  n^^roes, 
according  as  he  found  that  by  freeing  them,  or  some  of  them,  or 
none  of  them,  he  could  save  the  Union.  Nothing  could  be  more 
explicit — nothing  more  honest  than  this — ^nor  any  mote  direct 
denial  of  the  shallow  pretence  that  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  give 
liberty  to  the  slave.  Then  followed  the  famous  slave-proclamation 
which  he  was  persuaded  to  issue  against  his  own  judgment ;  for 
but  a  fortnight  before,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  he  told  a  depu- 
tation who  urged  it  upon  him,  that  it  would  be  as  futile  as  '  the 
Pope's  Bull  against  a  comet.'  So  it  has  proved.  It  failed  to 
incite  a  servile  insurrection,  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  pos- 
sibly produce  a  practical  result ;  nor  is  there  reason  to  believe 
that  a  single  negro  was  freed  by  it  who  would  not  have  been 
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equally  freed  by  the  action  of  the  Federal  armies  without  it  As 
a  war  jueftsure,  nothings  could  bo  more  reprehensible  than  to 
aciopf  such  a  means  of  fightings  an  enemy — any  enemy — and 
th^Ni  were  of  the  same  kin  ;  as  a  matter  of  moral  principle,  nothing 
mofe  inconsistent,  for  it  prohibited  the  sin  to  the  enemy  and  per- 
mitted it  to  the  ally,  it  made  right  and  wrong  a  matter  of 
geographical  convenience,  for  certain  counties  of  Louisiana  were 
£n  retain  the  system,  whilst  the  rest  were  denied  it ;  and  more  than 
this^  it  retained  slavery  where  there  was  power  to  end  it,  and  it 
pretended  to  sweep  it  away  where  there  was  no  power  to  touch 
it.  On  tMs  subject,  as  with  the  others  already  considered,  we 
find  constant  verification  of  the  remark  of  Wendell  Phillips,  that 
Mr*  Lincoln,  as  a  ruler,  was  '  a  man  without  a  backbone/  There 
i»  aji  entire  al^sence  of  fixed  principle  or  persistent  action ;  nothing 
bat  getting  along  with  the  affairs  of  the  day — now  yielding  to  the 
presnne  on  this  side,  and  now  on  the  other ;  adopting  no  great 
principle  without  reversing  it ;  advocating  in  theory  that  rebellion 
which  he  resisted  in  practice,  and  accepting  in  practice  that 
secession  which  he  denounced  in  theory. 

We  have  pointed  out  what  appears  to  us  the  deplorable  original 
error  of  employing  the  sword  as  a  means  of  maintaining  a  Union. 
Aootber  soon  followed  it.  The  basis  of  the  Fedeml  action,  as 
alleged,  was  the  belief  that  a  loyal  party  existed  in  the  South, 
held  down  in  terror  by  a  minority  of  violent  men  who  bad 
obtalnetl  ^c«)minand  of  the  situation/  That  such  a  party  did 
exiJt  was  true;  but  it  was  still  more  clear  that  the  edge  of  the 
jword  would  destroy  it.  In  the  rebellion  of  these  States,  when 
colonies^  there  was  at  first  a  large  party  of  loyalists ;  but  it 
vanished  in  the  excitement  of  war.  There  was  ample  evidence 
dmt  this  would  be  the  effect  now,  for  the  decision  to  shed  blood 
at  once  drove  the  loyal  Border  States  over  to  the  opposite  ranks. 
But  Admitting  the  theory  of  a  loyal  party — a  large  portion  of  the 
ScHithem  people  sound  at  heart  but  under  restraint — it  was  then 
imperative  that  the  war  should  be  conducted  as  an  act  of  calm 
jodicial  necessity,  and  si>  as  to  produce  the  smallest  possible 
amomit  of  exasperation  or  abiding  hatc^  It  has  been  conducted 
in  m  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  No  war  of  modern  times 
hss  been  urged  in  a  spirit  so  bitter,  so  unsparing,  so  ungenerous. 
The  sinking  of  stone  fleets  tS'destroy  harbours  ;  the  bombarding  of 
dwelling-houses  with  Greek  fire  ;  the  cutting  of  levees  to  inundate 
great  districts  and  drown  out  the  inhabitants ;  the  shooting  of 
prisoners,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  cold  blootl ;  the  official 
insulting  of  women  and  of  clergymen  j  the  avowed  attempts  to 
ilestroy  by  famine;  the  burning  of  mills,  farm -houses,  barns;  the 
plunder  of  private  propcrty^ — these,  apart  from  those  incidents  of 
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individual  outrage  which  ever  accompany  invading  armies,  have 
made  memorable -the  names  of  Butler,  Turchin,  Pope,  Sheridan, 
Blenker,  Hunter,  Milroy,  McNeill,  as  a  band  of  genenJs,  of  all 
human  beings  the  least  fitted  to  restore  a  fraternal  union.  It  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  personally  responsible  for  these 
things ;  it  is  probable  that  in  his  own  breast  he  deplored  diem. 
But  they  are  }  art  of  the  history  of  his  rule,  nor  did  he  disavow 
and  forbid  them.  Some  of  the  generals  named  were  discarded  on 
failure  in  the  field  ;  but  we  know  of  no  case,  even  one  so  revolting 
as  the  murders  of  Palmyra,  where  punishment  was  visited  on  the 
crime.  We  pass  from  this  irksome  criticism.  Such  reflections 
are  little  heeded  in  the  hour  of  triumph ;  but  the  exaggerated  mod 
fulsome  tone  of  much  that  has  been  written  invites  some  expres- 
sion of  independent  thought.  There  ate  those  whose  recent  admi- 
ration of  Southern  valour  is  now  exchanged  for  admiratioQ  of 
Northern  success.  All  have  not  the  power  to  mould  dieir  yiews 
of  right  and  wrong,  so  as  to  sympathise  now  with  those  who 
are  expected  to  win,  and  now  with  those  who  prove  to  be  the 
winners. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln'  was  in  itself  a  sufficient  cala- 
mity to  the  world,  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  kindly  qualities 
of  the  man,  and  the  experience  of  affairs  he  had  acquired,  would 
have  been  of  inestimable  value.  That  calamity  is  gready 
increased  by  calling  to  his  place  one  even  less  fitted  fiw  it  by 
education  or  knowledge,  and  without  the  redeeming  personal 
qualities  of  his  predecessor.  That  Mr.  Johnson. is  a  man  of 
considerable  natural  ability  we  cannot  doubt,  for  without  it  no 
man  could  have  worked  his  way  from  the  condition  of  a  jovimey- 
man  tailor  to  the  position  he  held  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
But  there  are  many  kinds  of  ability ;  and  there  is  one  kind  which 
has  usually  been  regarded  in  the  North  as  by  no  means  beneficial 
to  the  country — that  of  the  professional  politician,  the  man  who 
adopts  politics  as  a  trade  to  live  by  and  thrive  by.  Such  was  die 
occupation  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and  it  was  successful  under  these 
circumstances.  In  the  South,  although  universal  suffrage  prevails^ 
the  lead  in  political  affairs  is  usually  taken  by  men  of  education 
and  leisure,  who,  as  in  this  country,  are  in  the  habit  of  thus 
employing  their  time,  not  as  a  money-making  trade,  but  as  an 
elevated  pursuit  Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  leading  men  of  ihe 
country  are  to  be  found  in  the  political  ranks.  But  there  are 
exceptional  districts.  Tennessee,  one  of  the  younger  States, 
contains  a  very  mixed  population,  and  a  great  proportion  of 
small  farmers,  who  are  visually  men  of  extreme  prejudice  and 
narrow  education.  These,  from  their  number,  could  always 
swamp  the  educated  classes:  and  with  such  a  constituency  no 

man 
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mall  was  more  likely  to  succeed  than  Andrew  Johnson.  With 
the  energy  necessary  to  go  through  the  work,  views  and  habits 
■jiitfpd  Ui  their  own^  and  unlimited  co  mm  find  of  words,  he 
gTMlualty  attained  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  their  votes 
eonJid  confer.  He  was  an  ardent  defender  of  slavery,  and  a  slave- 
owner himself  to  the  extent  of  his  means ;  a  believer  in  *  manifest 
destiny  ;*  and,  in  the  midst  of  complete  democracVj  something 
tuore  thftn  a  democ;;^t  A  remarkable  specimen  of  the  oratory 
by  which  he  convinced  the  intellect  of  his  constituents  may  be 
found  in  the  *  New  York  World  '  of  ISth  Aprih  We  forbear  to 
give  the  quotation.  And  what  judg-ment  is  to  be  formed  by  the 
speeches  he  has  made  so  jjequently  since  his  elevation  ?  They 
riog^  the  changes  on  three  notes^first^  the  boast  of  being-  a 
plebeian;  secondly,  the  malediction  of  all  traitors ;  tliirdly,  the 
lUspa^'&geiiient  of  mercy.  Was  ^ver  such  a  rreed  presented  to 
the  world  ?  W'e  have  sought  in  vain  for  one  noble  sentiment,  for 
(me  generoGs  emotion^  for  the  faintest  trace  of  a  recollection  that 
he  ruled  over  the  sons  of  rebels,  that  his  own  position  was  the 
Ihiit  of  rebellion^  that  the  first  and  great  President  he  had  to 
Jblkiw  bad  h^ea  a  traitor*  Wtien  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Itliflgfniji  tn  pour  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters,  the  cry  is  for 
ycogeanee,  confiscation,  blood. 

It  bftt  been  said  that  this  war  was  a  struggle  between 
Aristocracy  and  Democracy^  in  which  the  latter  has  triumphed. 
Xo  drlusion  could  well  be  greater  than  to  speak  of  the  South  as 
lo  aristocratic  country.  Mn  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson,  both 
Seutbern  men,  arc  they  to  be  teraned  aristocrats?  It  is  very  true 
that  inen  of  property  and  refmement  in  the  Soutli  have  ustjally 
a  conservative  spirit ;  but  as  regards  the  country  at  large  ami  its 
ijx£tibitinns,  what  more  utterly  democratic  ?  The  State  eonstitu- 
taons  are  such  as  no  Chartist  could  improve  upon.  Vote  by 
haliotf  universal  sufirage^  payment  of  members^  short  terms 
of  office^  |K>pular  election  even  of  judges — are  these  the  features 
fif  aristocracy  ?  It  seems  to  be  unknown  or  forgotten  that  the 
Sfjuth  was  the  leader  in  the  downward  course  of  democratic 
prugre^,  and  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a  Southerner*  Be- 
lieren  in  democracy  ought  surely  to  love  the  country  for 
hit  sake:  If  the  embwliment  is  to  be  sought  of  what  is  invi- 
dkmsly  represented  as  the  aristo<?ratic  spirit,  it  would  not  be 
found  amongst  the  pianlers  of  the  South,  who  lead  at  home  the 
dm  pie  lives  of  country  gentlemen,  but  amongst  the  millionaires 
of  the  Nortli,  where  alone  are  the  purple  and  fine  linen,  the 
litruij  and  extravagance^  the  exclusiveness  and  self-esteem  re- 
I^Erdccl  as  the  characteristics  of  the  aristt>crat.  The  doctrine 
of  State  Rights  has  indeed  t>een  stoutly  maintained  in  the  Sfuith, 

but 
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but  not  as  part  of  an  aristocratic,  nay,  expressly  as  part  of  the 
democratic  creed.  State  Rights  are  the  only  protection  against 
the  abuse  of  the  central  power ;  level  them,  and  one  man  wields 
power  over  a  continent,  and  commands  its  resources,  who  is  irre- 
sponsible for  four  years,  and  whom  there  would  be  nothing  to  re- 
strain but  the  strength  of  private  individuals,  equal  to  that  of  so 
many  grains  of  sand.  We  have  seen  in  this  war  that  the  moment 
State  Kights  were  disregarded,  every  barrier  sQt  up  by  the  Constitu- 
tion went  down  with  them.  It  is  as  the  bulwark  of  defence  against 
despotic  power  and  infringements  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
people  of  the  South  hav^  clung  to  State  Rights.  This  contest 
was  therefore  no  conflict  of  political  principles,  but,  as  Earl 
Russell  described  it,  a  struggle  for  independence  on  the  one  side 
and  for  empire  on  the  other.  If,  indeed,  this  were  in  reality  a 
triumph  of  democracy,  then  democracy  must  be  sorely  in  need 
of  something  on  which  to  plume  itself  when  it  is  thought  to 
be  a  matter  of  pride  and  glorification  that  it  has  enabled 
22,000,000  of  people  to  overcome  5,000,000  of  the  same  race. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  caused  the  failure  of 
this  great  effort  of  the  South  to  possess  a  government  of  its  own  ? 
The  principal  cause  is  indeed  obvious  enough,  the  great 
superiority  of  the  North  in  numbers  and  resources.  If  we  add 
to  the  Free  States  the  four  Slave  States  that  followed  their  lead, 
under  more  or  less  compulsion,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
and  Kentucky,  and  to  these  the  districts  at  Federal  command 
from  an  early  period  of  the  war,  say  half  of  Tennessee  and 
Louisiana  and  a  third  of  Virginia,  we  have  a  population,  byfthe 
census  of  1860,  of  23,485,722  on  the  Federal  side.  This  leaves 
under  the  rule  of  the  Confederacy  7,662,325.  Here  the  disparity 
of  strength  is  enormous.  On  examination  it  will  "be  foimd  even 
greater  than  it  appears ;  for  these  are  the  numbers  of  the  entire 
populations,  and  that  of  the  South  included  rather  more  than 
3,000,000  out  of  the  4,000,000  of  negroes  who  appear  in  the  census. 
Now,  although  these  displayed  remarkable  fidelity,  and  maintained 
the  whole  Southern  people  in  food  by  their  labour,  still  it  is  clear 
that  the  ranks  of  the  Southern  army  would  have  been  better  filled 
if  the  whole  population  had  supplied  recruits.  And  the  Federals 
had  great  advantages  in  addition  to  superiority  in  numbers. 
Their  command  of  naval  force,  practically  exclusive,  was  soon 
felt  in  a  country  intersected  by  great  rivers.  *  Looking  back  to 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  could 
have  made  any  progress  without  this  advantage.  The  fleet  was 
of  invaluable  service  as  a  means  of  movement,  and  on  two 
occasions  saved  an  army  from  ruin — that  of  Grant  at  Shiloh,  and 
that  of  M'Clellan   on  the  James  River.      There  was,  too,  that 

special 
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special  weapon,  the  blockade^  whicli  caused  tlie  disorganization 
of  tbe  Confederate  finances,  and  prevented  the  importation  of 
inunitions  of  war  except  at  so  much  cost  and  with  so  much  irre- 
laxity  as  to  compel  manufactures  to  be  established  when  every 

lan  was  required  to  meet  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  And 

hilst  a  great  immigration  from  Europe  into  the  North  recruited 
its  armies  or  filled  the  place  of  recruits^  the  South  was  entirely 
cut  off  from  this  resource.  If  the  attempt  be  made  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  all  these  elements,  it  will  appear  that  tbe 
tidds  against  which  the  South  has  maintained  this  contest,  were 
in  effect  not  less  than  five  to  one.  Therfc  was  also  a  great  contrast 
in  the  effects  of  tbe  war  on  the  two  people.  The  North  with  its 
ports  open,  with  California  supplying  gold^  and  petroleum 
stimulating  speculation,  soon  discovered  in  the  war  a  mine  of 
mdden  wealth,  ^rhose  who  guided  the  current  of  public  opinion 
grew  rapidly  rich,  for  patriotism  and  profit  went  together.  The 
rait  expenditure  of  the  Government  created  a  lucrative  market; 
tbe  railroads  flourished  with  the  transport  of  troops  and  stores ; 
the  creation  of  currency  had  tbe  effect  for  the  time  of  the  creation 
of  so  much  wealth;  and  never  was  known  a  period  of  such 
prosperity  and  exhilaration.  In  any  country  a  war  will  be 
tnaintained   witli   vigour    by   which   every  one   believes    he   is 

taking  a  fortune.  In  the  South,  there  was  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
With  its  commerce  sealed  up ;  at  times  in  dread  of  actual  famine 
(by  which  indeed  it  was  ultimately  reduced) ;  with  districts  one 
after  the  other  devastated  by  the  enemy  ;  cut  off  from  all  the 
comforts,  of  which,  in  such  a  climate,  some  are  necessities  of 
life — the  whole  history  is  a  record  of  suffering  and  endurance, 
of  ruin  to  many,  privation  to  alL 

It  was  expected  generally  that  when  the  day  of  need  drew  nigh 
the  Confedemtc  Government  would  arm  the  negroes,  and  thus 
reduce  the  disparity  of  force.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
n  latterly  any  strong  opposition  to  the  step  on  the  part  of 
people,  hut  the  Government — thwarted,  we  believe,  by  the 
. — ^delayed  until  it  was  too  late.  Out  of  3,000,000 
of  negT<jes  150,000  might  have  been  sparetl  and  brought  into 
the  field  ;  and  considering  how  evenly  the  balance  hung  in  the 
early  campaign  of  last  year,  it  can  hardly  he  doubted  that 
this  addition  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the 
South,  From  thif  first^  its  rulers  ought  to  have  seen^  as  it  w  as 
ieen  in  Europe,  that  separation  from  the  Union  must  needs  be 
fctal  to  slavery.     Whether  or  not  war  might  destroy  it  in  tbe 

■nJlict  of  arms,  it  was  certain  that  independence  would  be  fatal 
hj  bringing  it  into  direct  collision  with  the  civilised  world. 
slavery  is  essentially  a  colonial  system ;  and  within  the  Union 
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the  Soudi  held  very  much  the  position  of  a  region  for  the  growth 
of  colonial  products — cotton,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice ;  and  its  com- 
mercial interests  were,  as  we  have  shown  before,  s3rstematicaU)r 
sacrificed  to  the  selfish  policy  of  the  North.  But  when  the 
Southern  people  desired, to  emerge  from  this  state,  and  to  take  the 
position  of  an  independent  power,  it  should  have  been  seen  that 
this  change  involved  other  dianges.  A  nationality  would  require 
a  metropolis,  a  literature,  a  substantial  middle  class ;  it  would 
attract  immigrants,  enterprise  and  capital  from  Efrope.  But 
every  one  of  these  would  be  an  anti-slavery  element ;  and  against 
these  at  home,  with  the  hostile  opinion  of  Europe  in  front,  and 
the  whole  weight  of  the  North  upon  the  flank,  it  was  mere  aelf- 
delusion  to  imagine  &at  such  a  system  could  be  maintained. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Southern  people  had  no  interert  what- 
ever in  slavery :  many  of  the  best  men  of  ihe  South  were  opposed 
to  the  system  ;  indeed  the  first  Secretary  at  War  in  the  cabinet 
of  JeBcTwon  Davis,  General  Randolph,  was  well  known  as  an 
abolitionist  Thrcmghout  the  history  of  the  United  States,  the 
ablest  oj^nents  of  slavery,  such  as  Thos.  Jefferson  and  Henry 
Clay,  and  its  most  rancorous  foes,  such  as  Brownlow  and  Helper, 
have  all  been  Southern  men.  Had  it  ever  been  placed  befoce  the 
Southern  people  that  either  slavery  or  independence  mnst  be  aban- 
doned, there  cannot  be  a  doubt  what  the  choice  would  have  been. 
Slavery  was,  doubtless,  the  real  cause  why  the  independence 
of  the  South  was  not  recognised  by  the  European  powers,  when 
the  great  effort  of  the  North  for  the  capture  of  Richmond,  made 
after  ample  preparation  and  in  enormous  force,  ended  in  Utter 
failure.  UnquestionaUy  at  that  time  the  South  possessed  all  the 
attributes  of  an  independent  State — a  State  at  war  with  its 
neighbour,  and  bloclouied  by  its  fleets,  as  other  independent 
powera  have  been  before.  Recognition  would  have  been  war- 
ranted by  the  facts  and  by  the  precedent  most  closely  in  point, 
the  separation  of  Belgium  from  its  union  with  Holland.  Hie 
step  was  dictated,  so  far  as  this  country  is  ccmcemed,  by  the 
most  obvious  considerations  of  self-interest  But  it  was  thought 
by  those  with  whom  the  decision  rested — ^we  do  not  here  inquire 
whether  they  thought  rightly — that,  until  forced  to  it  by  ciicnm- 
stances,  our  Government  ought  on  principle  to  abstain  from 
action.  It  was  not  permitted  to  weigh  political  advantage 
against  what  seemed  to  be  a  moral  obligation.  Few  in  America 
are  likely  to  understand  this.  In  the  Northern  literature  of  the  war 
there  may  be  found  appeals  to  glory,  to  nationality,  to  the  flag, 
to  self-interest,  to  future  safety,  but  never  an  appeal  to  any  such 
thing  as  duty.  In  a  countrk'  where  the  doctrine  is  accepted  that  any- 
thing is  fair  in  politics,  and  where  a  popular  phrase  is,  ^  our  conntzr, 

right 
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T!«rht  or  wrong-/  it  ifiay  be  difficult  to  realise  the  belief  that  a  great 
political  decision  could  be  formed j  not  by  eonBidering  whether  the 

Islej*  would  be  advantageous,  but  whether  it  would  be  right, 

Another  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  South  was  excess  of  con- 
fidetM:*?.  This  occasioned  the  loss  of  New  Orleans  and  other  early 
disasters*  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  men  were  over-brave. 
Although  tile  life  of  each  Southeni  soldier  was  clearly  worth 
laore  to  phis  country  than  those  of  three  men  to  the  North; 
ihough  it  was  plainly  the  true  jx)licy  to  husband  every  drop 
of    bloocl,    to    use   as   weapons   the   difficulties  of  the    country, 

,  and  never  to  fight  a  battle  in  the  open   field  except  from  ne- 

^eessity,  the  reverse  of  this  was  always  the  rule.  Through- 
cHit  the  war  there  Tvas  an  incessant  thirst  for  battle.  Lives 
iif  Southern  soldiers  were  expended^  not  as  if  they  were 
precious,  but  as  if  the  supply  were  inexhaustible*  A  general 
like  Johnson,  who  adojitcd  the  true  line  of  strategy,  was  discanled 
for  a  fighting  man.     From  this  fiery  valour  sprung  those  aggres- 

I  si%'e  movements  across  the  Potomac,  into  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
which  lost  more  men  than  would  have  saved   Richmond,     The 

^Iftst  und  most  fatal  of  these  movements,  that  of  Hoixl  into  Ten- 
B,  app<*ars  to  have  been  based  on  calculations  wholly  inex- 

Iplicable  in  the  light  uf  the  facts  before  us,  except  as  an  act  of 
ilcspair.  If  such  it  was,  then  peace  should  have  followed  the 
failure  without  loss  of  time,     A  ad  it  wa«  a  fatal  error  to  permit 

Lthe  mountain  region  to  fall  Into  the  enemy ^s  hands,  almost  with- 
[>ut  an  effort  to  preserve  it.  The  great  range  running  from 
^^hattanooga  to  Lynchburg,   the   backbone  cjf  the  country,   was 

'  the  true  line  of  Southern  defence ;  and  the  seaports  should  have 
been  held  only  as  outlying  posts.  Under  the  system  of  strategy 
pursued^  when  the  storm  burst  through  the  coast-line,  there  was 
nothing  within  to  rally  upon.  But  it  is  luasy  now  to  criticise. 
According  to  the  great  master  of  the  art  of  war,   the  difference 

f  between  generals  is  in  the  comparative  number  of  their  mistakes. 
If  we  rather  consider  what  was  accoinplishedj  and  with  what 
scantf  meansj  then,  without  any  dis[iaragement  of  the  energy  of 
the  Northern  people  or  the  courage  of  their  soldiers,  we  shall  be 
fisiroed  to  say  that  throughout  the  history  of  modern  times  no 
d&rts  more  amadng,  no  sacrifices  more  unbounded,  no  achieve- 
meati  naore  glorious  are  on  record  than  those  of  the  people  and 
ifAiM  of  the  South. 

The  efliirts  made  by  the  Northern  people  have,  indeed,  been 
wonderful.     The   immense   armies  they  sent   intf>   the   field  j  the 

J  great  floet  they  called  into  existence;  the  \ast  expenditure  they 

'^tutftained ;  the  great  expeditions^  frequently  despatched  when  it 
if  ^very  resource  had  already    been  strained   to  the 
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utmost;  the  perseverance  with  which  they  surmounted  defeats^ 
depression,  despondency,  will  be  for  ever  memorable.     No  one 
in  Europe,  or  probably  in  America,  would  have  believed  five 
years  ago  that  such  efforts  and  results  were  possible.     But  with 
the  North,  as  we  have  seen,  the  war  was  a  source  of  unbounded 
profit     By  the  stem  testof  sufiering  it  was  never  tried;  and  some 
of  its  own  speakers  have  said  that  it  would  not  have  stood  that 
test     To  the   South  this   was  soon   applied.     Never  was  war 
encountered  by  a  people  so  unprepared.     When  South  Carolina 
seceded  there  was  not,  belonging  to  the  country,  a  single  company 
of  infiBUitry  or  squadron  of  horse.     There  was  not  a  piece  of  field- 
artillery  ;  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  taken  down  and  cast 
into  cannon.     There  was  no  shot ;  the  roois  of  the  houses  were 
stripped   of  their  lead.     There  was  no  powder;   sulphur  was 
sought  in  the   minerals,    and   artificial    beds   were  formed    in 
thousands  of  cellars  to  produce  saltpetre,  each  householder  con- 
tributing his  mite  to  the  officers  of  the  *  Nitre  Bureau.*     There 
were  no  medicines ;  the  woods  were  scoured  for  medicinal  herbs» 
There   were   no   shoes;    tanyards  were  constructed,   and  trees 
stripped  of  their  bark,  to  make  leather.     There  was  no  clodi  ; 
soon  in  the  cottages  throughout  the  country  every  woman  had  a 
spinning-wheel  at  work.     There  were  no  blankets ;  carpets  were 
cut  up,,  even  from  around  the  communion-altars  of  the  churches^ 
and  sent  to  the  soldiers.     There  were  no  ships-of-war ;  steamen 
were  padded  with  cotton-bales,  or  railroads  were  rifled  of  their 
iron  ;  and  the  South,  a  country  without  ships  or  plates,  sent  the 
first  armour-plated  ship  into  action.     It  seemed  as  if  the  spirit 
of  patriotism  had  created  a  new  people — man,  woman,  child— ^ 
haidening  those  who  had  been  nursed  in  luxury  into  a  contempt 
for  hardship ;  calling  out  an  inventive  skill  where  ingenuity  had 
been  dormant,  and  kindling  in  the  gentlest  of  women  a  spirit  and 
a  resolution  that  never  faltered  to  the  last     Are  we  to  be  told  it- 
was  a  desire  to  defend  slavery  that  aroused  this  enthusiasm  im. 
the   human  breast?     Could  any  other  than  a  lofty  motive  ocr^ 
noble  aspiration  thus  impel  a  whole  people  to  encounter  sufferin^^ 
or  face  death  without  a  fear? 

And  the  results  were  equally  wonderful.  None  travel  througl:^ 
the  South  without  being  struck  by  the  scantiness  of  its  popul».«- 
tlon  ;  yet  for  a  long  time  wherever  a  Federal  army  attempted  t«3 
advance,  troops  were  found  to  be  there  awaiting  it  The  armi^?^ 
Iirought  into  the  field  by  the  South  exceed  in  their  ratio  to  i'^s 
numbers  anything  on  record.  The  genius  displayed  for  wax 
astonished  all  who  were  not  aware  that  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Union  every  general  of  renown  has  been  a  Southerner.  Bril- 
liant Wctories  were  won  against  numbers  always  superior,  not  sel- 
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dom  twofold.    Wasbmgton  was  several  times  in  greater  danger  than 

RiclmiQod     The  victories  of  Bull  Run,  Shllob,  Fredericksburg:, 

Manassas,    Cbancellorsville,    Mansfield,    Olustee,    Chicamauga ; 

tlffi  rout  of  the  seven  days  before  Riclimond ;  the  terrible  battles 

of  Elk  Horn,  Murfreesbro',  Sbarpsburg-,  Gettysburg- ;  tbe  deadly 

lepobe  of  Petersburg  j  the  siege  of  Charleston,  and  heroic,  un- 

eooqiiejable  Sumten     When  within  four  years  were  such  nam^s 

tOicribed  od   the  colours  of  an  army,  called  straight  from  the 

plough  Into  the  field  ?     The  whole  is  now  melting  away  into  the 

past     But  there  is  much  that  can  never  be  forgotten^     The  noble 

di|iiity  of  Lee,  the  Christian  heroism  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the 

pllaot  daru^  of  Stuart,  the  engineering  skill  of  Beauregard,  the 

lelfdevotiaa  of  Polk  j  Longstreet,  Johnsf^n,  Hood,  Forrest,  Ewel!, 

lod  a  host  of  names,  rise  to  remembrance.     Last,  but  not  leact^  | 

^  calm,  resolute  statesman,  who  was  said  by  one  of  no  mean 

aodiaritT  to  have  made  the  South  into  a  nation,  Jefferson  Daris  i 

A\asL  a  fern  woids  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

But  the  otfaer  day  Jefferson   Davis  was  one  of  the  world^s 
foremost  men,  acimired  as  a  statesman,  respected  as  an  earnest  i 
Christiaiip  the  Washington  of  another  generation   of  the  same 
race,     *NoWt   Dcoe  so   poor   as   do   him    reverence/     In  this 
Goontry^  happOy  h^  from   excitement,   we  can  calmly  wei^b 
faj^  whicb  others  see  for  the  time  through  the  distorting  media  J 
of  pmadice  and  passion.     Jefferson  Davis  simply  followed  the 
urn^  of  Geofge  WashJjigton.     Both  were  Southerners^  both  I 
ibn^nroifs,   both   lerled    ii*ar  again^   an    older    govemmexit.  I 
WtthnigtaQ,  a  aal^ec^  of  the  British  Crow%  niKler  whick  be] 
Ud  a  ooBunisioiv  committed  an  act  of  unquestionable  treafOH.! 
JdfaioB  Dbvii  was  never  the  sobject  of  Ahraham  Liocoln.     He 
*as  die  fV'^"  raler  of  millions  of  the  American  people,  twice 
ai  nnny  as  ^'*^^"***"*  dieir  independeoee  fnm   this  ooi 
Over  ibem  be  wviM  Ibr  jean  under  aU  ibe  most  complete  J 
oC  i^wi*fi»iyf^«**f   \Km^      Tint  radi  a   man  shoold    be   hunted 
i  one  of  wam^  dark  spots  that  will  be  left  by 
tfe   F^S^    ^^  Ammcan    histocr^ — of  all   toe 
whsd  Preiidept  ifhomm  attempted  to 
fbc^  baa  been  acooted  on  ereij  band.     Tbe 
af  Mr.  Liacolii  was  a  sta^e^-stricken  knatic^  incapable  a$ 
t^  lamm  af  mma^  diat  his  ciime  voaU  be  nuooits  to  tlkoae  be 
Alter  the  mireafcr  of  Lee,  eTen  if  the  wbole 
bad  pcrislied,  tbia  cuvJd  mi j  baf« 
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sufiered  no  loss.  It  was  well  known  that  his  fatlier's  intellect 
was  disordered,  and  that  he  had  committed  acts  of  vkJence. 
The  circumstances  of  the  crime — the  theatre,  the  stage,  the 
flourish,  the  quotation,  the  man's  life,  his  lettersi  his  dying 
request  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  had  done  what  he  thought  for 
the  best-^11  indicated  the  individuality  of  the  act,  the  origi?* 
nator,  the  intended  hero  of  the  tragedy.  It  is  one  of  ue 
crimes  that  throughout  all  history,  and  with  all  nations,  has 
invariably  accompanied  such  convulsions.  No  great  disturbance 
occurs  in  European  history  but  some  one  comes  forward  to  play 
this  part  There  is  hardly  a  sovereign  reigning  in  Europe  whose 
life  has  not  been  attempted ;  and  there  are  those  old  enough  to 
remember  the  conspiracy  of  Thistlewood,  when  it  was  intended 
to  destroy  the  whole  Government  of  this  country  at  a  blow.  So 
far,  then,  from  the  event  being  a  rare  phenomenon,  it  was  one  to 
be  anticipated ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  expected  by  Mr. 
Seward.  As  in  certain  sanitary  conditions  certain  diseases  attack 
the  body,  so,  amidst  wars  and  tumults,  this  form  of  monomania 
seizes  on  minds  so  predisposed.  In  all  this,  however  deplo- 
rable, there  is  nothing  astounding;  but  astounding  it  is  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  should  bring  a  charge  of  com- 
plicity in  such  a  crime  against  an  eminent  American  statesman 
and  soldier.  To  make  such  a  charge  heedlessly,  without  evidence 
of  the  clearest  character,  was  to  bring  an  ineffaceable  stain  upoa 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  the  history  of  his  country.  It  bears 
the  aspect  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  reputation  of  a  defence- 
less ^man.  Amongst  savages  it  is  the  practice  to  gloat  over  the 
tortures  of  the  defeated,  to  make  a  target  of  the  quivering  body, 
and  transfix  it  with  arrows  as  a  pastime.  Civilized  nations 
usually  treat  the  victims  of  war  with  humanity,  even  with  gene- 
rosity. The  whole  conduct  of  the  Government  in  this  matter  of 
the  conspiracy  trial  is  painful  in  the  extreme — the  trial  of  an 
offence  wholly  unconnected  with  war  by  a  court-martial;  the 
composition  of  that  court,  its  president,  its  reporter ;  the  tittle- 
V  tattle  received  as  evidence ;  and  beyond  all,  the  secrecy  attempted, 
carry  us  back  to  the  worst  usages  of  the  darkest  times. 

-  Jefferson  Davis  is  now  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and 
remains  to  be  tried  for  treason.  If  he  had  committed  this 
crime  he  would  then  stand  on  a  level  with  Washington,  Kossuth, 
Garibaldi,  and  others,  hitherto  the  objects  of  American  admi- 
ration. Can  the  same  thing  be  a  virtue  when  others  suffer, 
and  the  blackest  of  crimes  when  it  injures  ourselves?  l£  he 
be  tried  under  the  present  excitement  there  can  be  little  doubt 
as  to  the  verdict ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  American 
people  will  commit  such  an  act  as  to  take  any  man's  life  for 

simply 
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simplT  follo^^n^  the  example  of  their  own  idolised  hero,  and 
exercising  a  ri^lit  tbey  are  all  taught  tti  claim — n  'most  sacred 
fig^Lt,'  as  Mn  Lincoln  declared  it  to  be*  And  as  Mi\  Johnson 
reiterates  that  treason  Is  the  greatest  of  crimes^  we  are  led  to 
exatnine  how  it  is  regarded  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales*  Here,  so  far  from  being  thus  acco^ntet],  it  i^  selected 
from  all  other  offences,  not  to  he  stigmatised,  but  to  be  dealt 
wieh  ^^ntly,  and  hedged  round  with  protections  from  ertreme 
punishment  Thus,  Art,  L,  sec*  9 :  *  No  bill  of  attainder 
shall  b#*  passed/  Art*  IIL,  sec.  3:  *No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  treason  unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to 
the  same  o%ert  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court,*  In  Art.  IL, 
sec.  4^  it  is  classed  with  bribery ;  and  the  tJth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  requires  that  the  accused  shall  have  the  right 
to  *  H  speedy  and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the^ 
State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  com- 
usitted/  Art,  111,,  sec,  3j  ordains  that  *  no  attainder  of  treason 
shftll  work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the 
life  of  the  person  attainted,'  And  if  this  trial  is  to  be  conducted 
calmly  as  an  affair  of  State,  the  difficult  task  must  be  enrountered 
of  disproving  the  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  withdraw  from  its 
union  with  the  others,  if  any  counsel  dare  to  use  the  argument. 
It  is  not  generally  believed  in  this  country  that  such  a  right 
exbcj^  but  Rawle,  a  competent  legal  authority,  a  Northerner  and 
tievfited  Unionist^  asserts,  in  his  work  on  the  Constitution,  that 
the  right  is  inherent  in  the  Federal  system.  That  the  States 
were  originally,  each  of  them,  a  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
power  J  is  very  certain,  as  tliev  were  separately  acknowledged  by 
this  country  in  these  terms.  That  their  union  under  the  title  of 
Unite*!  States  did  not  destroy  the  sovereignty  existing  separately 
in  each  is  aho  certain,  as  it  is  declaretl  in  the  first  Constitution : 
*  E«ch  State  retains  lU  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence," 
Thftt  each  State  is  sovereign  under  tlie  present  Constitution  is 
ccT^in,  as  it  has  been  so  decided  on  several  occasions  by  the 
■erne  Court,  a  derision  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Now, 
f  if  ft  sovcTTpig-n  State  cannot  withdraw  from  its  union  with  other 
Btmtes,  theT«  must  be  some  power  which  prevents  it — a  power 
civer  it,  and  superior  to  its  own  will.  If  so,  its  condition  is  that 
of  inferiority  or  subjection  to  that  higher  power,  and  therefore 
rannot  be  sovereign.  No  such  power  is  known  to  the  Constitu* 
lion,  for  the  8t;3ttes  are  all  cci-equal ;  and,  what  is  popularly 
termed  *  the  Government,*  is  simply  the  common  administration, 
or  Federal  agent,  to  whom  certain  limited  powers  were  *dele- 
gmied  *  by  the  States*  The  recipient  of  a  delegated  power 
cannot  be  superior  in  authority  to  those  of  whom  it  is  the  dele- 
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gate.  This  would  be  to  put  the  agent  above  the  principal,  or 
the  servant  above  the  master;  and  where  a  sovereign  State 
*  delegates'  limited  powers  to  an  agent  for  certain  ends,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  it  cannot  withdraw  them  when  those  ends 
are  not  attained.  This  right  to  withdraw,  ^ to  resume'  them, 
was  asserted  by  Virginia  when  that  State  became  a  party  to  the 
Constitution,  and  it  was  asserted  in  the  solenm  form  of  an  act  of 
assembly — a  law  of  the  State.  Virginia,  therefore,  in  seceding 
from  the  Union,  simply  exercises  the  right  which  she  reserved 
by  law  when  she  entered  it.  It  may  be  said  that  this  law  has 
no  force  beyond  her  limits ;  but  they  who  accepted  her  adhesion 
to  the  Union  with  this  reserved  right,  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  cannot  now  complain  that  it  is  exercised ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  State  could  have  entered  into  the 
Federal  compact  without  the  power  of  withdrawing  if  its  terms 
were  broken.  This  was  the  only  possible  means  of  redress  or 
escape  from  wrong  if  committed  by  the  majority.  One  of  the 
points  of  the  Constitution  will  illustrate  this.  The  small  States 
insisted  that  each,  whatever  its  size,  should  have  equal  weight 
in  the  Senate,  and  that  this  should  never  be  altered  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  State  without  its  own  consent.  It  results  that 
the  little  strip  of  soil,  Delaware,  has  its  two  members  in  the 
Senate  equally  with  New  York,  a  state  exceeding  in  all  respects 
several  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  And  if  the  whole  of  the 
other  thirty-five  States  should  desire  it,  they  cannot  rightfully 
alter  this  without  the  consent  of  Delaware.  But  suppose  they  do 
so  with  or  without  right,  what  redress  has  Delaware  ?  She  could 
not  outvote  or  fight  the  others,  and  must  either  submit  to  a  breach 
of  the  compact  without  redress,  or  retire  from  it.  This  may 
explain  the  remarkable  statement  of  Rawle — ^  This  right  (that 
of  secession)  must  be  considered  an  ingredient  in  the  original 
composition  of  the  general  Government,  which,  though  not 
expressed,  was  mutually  understood.'  That  such  understanding 
existed  with  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  debates  of  Congress  under  the  existing 
Constitution  the  threat  of  seceding  was  made  more  than  once, 
and  the  right  to  do  so  was  not  questioned.  In  the  Constitution 
there  is  no  principle  that  permits  the  coercion  of  a  State.  When 
suggested  it  was  deliberately  excluded ;  and  if  there  be  nothing 
that  can  lawfully  coerce  a  State  to  remain,  what  can  lawfully 
prevent  its  going  ? 

And  if,  as  De  Tocqueville  held,  the  right  of  secession  cannot 
be  disproved,  it  follows  that  when  the  event  occurs,  the  State 
becomes  a  foreign  power  as  regards  the  rest.;  and  if  war  ensue, 
the  acts  of  its  citizens  are  acts  of  war,  and  not  of  treason.     The 

difference 
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diflerence  produced  by  tlie  step  Is  very  material  If  a  citlxeo  of 
Maryland  were  now  tn  take  up  arm^^  aja^ainst  the  Fwleral  Govern- 
iiK^nt,  ho  would  commit  an  act  of  treason.  But  if  that  State 
Sihould  first  secede^  and  call  out  its  forcea  to  resist  invasion,  he 
must  then  respond  to  the  call,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
land.  Can  he  commit  treason  bj^  actin«j  in  oberlience  to  law? 
Arconliug  to  the  Washington  theory,  the  position  of  the  Snuthern 
mAn  would  be  hard  indeed  ;  for  if  he  i>bcyed  the  Federal  call> 
and  should  be  found  in  arms  against:  his  State,  he  would  \ye  guilty 
fjf  treason  against  the  law  of  that  State ;  and  if  he  obeyed  the 
Htate  rail,  he  is  now  charged  with  treason  against  the  Federal 
Oovernmeot.  Sueh  a  position  rannot  be  tenable*  The  law  of 
the  State  plainly  absolves  the  citizen  who  has  no  eh i nee  but  tu 
iibcy  it.  Against  the  State  itself,  redress  may  be  desired  and 
[lemanded ;  but  it  cannot  be  found  rightfuHy  in  that  Constitution 
from  %vhich  the  coercion  of  a  State  was  excluded*  A  traitor, 
too,  takes  up  arms  against  the  Government  that  is  over  hini,  and 
titti^mpts  to  overthrow  it.  We  cannot  find  that  any  one  attempted 
to  overthrow  the  Washington  Government ;  on  the  c  ontrary, 
strong  en**rts  were  made  by  the  South  to  enter  into  amicable 
relations  with  it.  But  arguments  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to 
4jbtain  mucli  attention  at  a  period  of  such  excitement.  One  that  ( 
cannot  be  ovedooked  is  the  fact  that  a  state  of  war  was  recognised  | 
by  the  Federal  Government,  It  was  so  adjudged  ntjt  only  bj 
pri^e  courts,  but  by  the  Supreme  Court,  whose  deci!ii<m  cannot 
be  set  aside.  It  was  recognised  in  the  exchange  of  prisouers^ 
and  various  conventions  entered  into  during  the  war.  It  was 
admitted  in  the  most  striking  manner  by  President  Lincoln  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  who  went  in  person  to  treat  with  the 
ciimmissioners  of  Jefferson  Davis,  It  has  been  safd  that  all 
tbi>  was  done  umlcr  the  pressure  of  events,  leaving  original  rights 
in  abeyance,  which  may  now  he  revived.  By  this  kind  of  argu- 
uient  almost  any  breach  of  faith  could  he  defended.  Whatever 
Ihf*  motives,  there  is  the  fart.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Pre- 
sident Lincoln  went  to  negotiate  with  ambassadors  appointed  by 
m  traitor.  Whoever  treats  with  the  ambassador  treats  with  the 
Government,  and  with  the  head  uf  that  Government;  and  after 
this,  Mr,  Juhnstm  has  no  more  right  to  charge  the  head  t>f  that 
Government  witli  treason  than  we  had  to  t barge  it  uptm  the 
Kmperor  of  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war.  We  tannot 
take  opposite  prinriptes^  change  them  about,  reverse  them,  leave 
them,  return  to  them,  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  day.  No 
gmemment  can  play  fast  and  loose  in  matters  of  life  or  death. 

Then*   are    other   eonsltlerations*      For    four    years   ilefTersim 
Davit  was  the  appointed   ruler   of   eleven   great   states — stales. 
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several  of  which  had  been  acknowledged  as  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  powers  by  the  Governments  of  Europe.  His  domi- 
nion was  no  mere  insurgent  district,  but  a  region  ample  enough 
for  many  kingdoms.  He  sent  into  the  field  great  armies,  made 
illustrious  by  brilliant  victcfries  and  leaders  of  enduring  renown. 
Supported  by  a  unanimous  people,  he  ruled  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  its  constitution.  When  vehemently 
urged,  as  he  was,  to  suppress  the  opposition  papers,  which  were 
ever  buzzing  and  stinging  at  Richmond,  greatly  to  the  profit  of 
the  enemy,  he  resolutely  refused  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  When  urged  to  retaliate  the  murder  of  ten  men,  shot 
in  cold  blood  at  Palmyra  by  the  Federal,  McNeil,  under  circum- 
stances of  atrocity  that  none  can  read  without  a  shudder,  he 
refused  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  natural  indignation,  and  declined 
to  shed  one  drop  of  blood  except  on  the  open  field  of  battle. 
In  all  but  penury — for  his  property  fell  early  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  his  salary,  payable  in  a  depreciated  currency,  soon 
afforded  but  the  necessities  of  life — calm,  dignified,  swaying  with 
commanding  intellect  the  able  men  who  surrounded  him  ;  elo- 
quent as  a  speaker,  and  as  a  writer,  giving  state  papers  to  the 
world  which  are  amongst  the  finest  compositions  in  our  time ; 
of  warm  domestic  affections  in  his  inner  life,  and  strong  religious 
convictions ;  held  up  by  vigour  of  the  spirit  that  nerved  an 
exhausted  and  enfeebled  frame — such  was  the  chosen  constitu- 
tional ruler  of  one- fourth  of  the  American  people,  whom  it  is  now 
proposed  to  visit  with  a  felon's  death.  We  do  not  believe  that 
such  an  act  will  be  perpetrated.  Three  minutes  may  end  that 
life  on  the  scaffold,  but  all  the  centuries  to  come  cannot  undo 
the  deed.  We  feel  assured  there  are  those  in  the  North  who  will 
reflect  how  such  an  act  would  read  in  the  future  history  of  the 
countrymen  of  Washington.  Nor  can  there  be  wanting  in  the 
North  men  of  sufficient  judgment  to  discern  that  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  re-union  are  great  enough  without  adding  another — 
a  spot  that  could  never  be  washed  out  whilst  memory  holds  its 
place  amongst  the  people  of  the  South. 

And  now  that  the  struggle  is  ended,  the  mind  cannot  be 
restrained  from  some  attempt  to  penetrate  the  future,  and  form 
an  opinion  of  its  probabilities.  Are  the  American  people  likely 
,to  gain,  or  their  institutions,  by  the  possession  of  a  colossal 
Poland  ?  It  has  been  the  great  argument  or  excuse  of  the  North 
for  the  invasion  of  the  sister  States,  that  it  was  a  necessity  to  pre- 
serve the  *  national  life.'  This  is  one  of  those  popular  phrases 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  American  afTairs.  Will  it 
bear  examination  ?  If  the  national  life  cannot  exist  unless  Texas, 
California,  Oregon,  be  comprised  in  the  Union,  how  did  it  exist 

when 
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those  regions  belonged  to  a  foreign  Power?     How  did  it 
exist  when  Narth  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  were  outside  of  tlie^ 
Union?     If  anvtliing  represents  the  natit>n  as  a  whole,  it  is  the 
"^oiistilntion,   without   whieh  we   have   no   other  tljan   separate 
States,     Now  the  Constitution,  this  sacred  source  of  what  is  called 
national  life,  itself  provides  for  a  state  of  things  which  left  one- 
third  of  the  estistin^  States  outside  of  its  pale.    It  provides  that  it 
should  en  me  into  full  force  whenever  nine  out  of  thirteen  States 
iiould  accept  it.     Hence  a  division  of  the  Union,  the  separate 
istcnce  of  part  of  the  States,  was  not  only  a  possibility  foreseen 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  but  was  calmly  provided  for 
in  it.     It  is  well  known  that  the  people  of  the   North,  having 
annexed  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  of  Mexico,  look  forward 
to  the  absorption  of  the  rest.     Will  it,  then,  be  essential  to  the 
Aationa]    life   that   seven   or  eight   millions  of  races  and   creed 
tally  discordant,  should  form  part  of  it?    Is  a  nation  made  or 
sensed  by  inviting  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  the  natives  of, 
itlicr  countries,  Germans  and  Irishmen,  to  cross  over  and  inhabit 
iti  territory?     The   policy  pursued   by  those  who   clamour  for 
tmtionality  is  directly  opposed  to  the  existence  of  a  nation*     For  \ 
m  nation  cannot  be  made  artificially,  by  law  or  by  importations  i 
from  across  the  sfiis ;   it  must  be  nadt^  born  on  the  soih     Austria 
is  a  great  political  power,  but  there  is  no  Austrian  nation  ;   it  is 
fin  aggregate  of  many  nations.      So  the  United    Slates  form  a 
^reBt  political  power,  embracing  millions  of  Irishmen,  Germans, 
negrties;    comprising,   indeed,  the    native   races   of  three    con- 
tinents.    Hence  the  phrase,  '  preserving  the  national  life,*  really^ 
means  preserving  Northern  power.    The  Northern  States,  without 
the  admixture  of  millions  of  negroes,  and  a  still  larger  numlier  of 
mm   of  temperament  opposed  to  their  own,  won  hi  surely  have 
fanned  a  more  perfect  nationality  than  that  attained  by  all  this 
bloodshed.      Their  territory,   three  thousand    miles   across,  and 
their  population,  larger  than  that  of  the  whole  Union  was  a  few 
yesirs  agt>,  might  surely  have  satisfied  a  power  of  which  living  men 
ttv  the  birth*     It  is  true  we  are  toUl  by  Mn  Ward  Beechor  that 
we  €>ii  tliis  mere  speck  of  ground  have  no  idea  of  proper  dimen- 
tions.      Mr.  Beecher  appears  to  have   forgotten   that,   so  far  as 
mere  mze  goes,  a  space  equal  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  United 
St&tes,   North  and  South,  might   be  removed  from   the  British 
empire  without  being  seriously  missedi     The  area  of  the  entire 
Union  and  its  territories  is  almost  exactly  3,000,000  of  ftquare 
miles  J   that  of  the  British  empire  is  above  8,000,000  of  square 
miles.     Of  this  there  is  a  section  larger  than  the  Southern  Stateii 
nhich  we  ihall  permit  peacefully  to  separate  whenever  its  people, 
with  reaiODable  unanimity^  express  a  desire  to  do  so,     Hence,  we 
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think  it  quite  possible  in  this  country  to  form  other  than  petty 
ideas  even  on  the  subject  of  magnitude ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  opinion,  that  if  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
were  transferred  to  America  and  scattered  over  3,000,000  of 
square  miles,  it  would  be  but  a  question  of  time  and  growth 
when  a  division  into  separate  powers  would  occur.  It .  hardly 
seems  in  the  nature  of  things  that  New  York,  on  the  Atlantic, 
should  be  permanently  the  metropolis  of  great  regions  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  3500  miles  away  from  it.  And  however  di£ferent 
may  be  the  popular  feeling  of  the  day,  we  regard  the  extent  of 
the  Union  as  a  cause  that  must  be  fatal  in  the  end  to  the  Federa- 
tion. We  have  been  told  hitherto  that  this  danger  was  counter- 
acted by  the  division  into  States,  each  really  governing  itself ; 
and  that  this  machinery  could  be  adapted  to  and  worked  with 
forty  or  fifty  States  as  well  as  thirty.  But  those  State  rights, 
which  really  had  much  of  this  efficacy,  are  now  to  be  obliterated. 
With  tliem  will  vanish  the  best  argument  for  the  permanence  of 
the  Union.  We  cannot,  however,  expect  that  the  Northern 
people  should  have  regulated  their  policy  by  views  of  the 
future.  They  seem  to  have  apprehended,  indeed,  an  immediate 
danger,  beyond  the  separation  of  the  South.  It  appears  to  have 
been  admitted  that  if  the  South  obtained  its  independence,  the 
division  of  the  North  itself  would  surely  follow.  At  one  time 
we  are  told  the  South  and  its  slavery  ca^ifsed  the  danger  of  disrup- 
tion ;  at  another,  the  South  appears  as  the  cementing  principle, 
bereft  of  which  the  Union  of  the  free  meif  of  the  North  must  fall 
to  pieces.  Strange,  that  the  people  of  the  South  should  be  pre- 
pared to  face  the  hazards  of  a  separate  nationality,  whilst  those  of 
the  North,  twice  their  number,  should  consider  themselves  unable 
to  stand  alone.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  Union  that  was  not 
expected  to  hold  good  over  a  homogeneous  part,  is  more  likely 
to  endure  over  a  combination  of  discordant  elements. 

As  to  the  pretence,  so  industriously  urged  here,  that  the  real 
object  of  the  North  was  to  abolish  slavery,  it  would  be  idle  to 
argue  with  anything  so  obviously  insincere.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
surely  most  likely  to  }cnow  why  he  called  out  the  75,000  men,  and 
made  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  he  told  us,  not  that  it  was  to  free  the 
negro,  but  to  save  the  Union.  The  true  object  on  either  side  is 
fairly  stated  in  the  *  New  York  Times,'  the  organ  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  speaks  thus :  *  What  is  the  South  fighting  for  ? 
There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  here  in  the  North  that  it  is  fighting 
for  slavery.  This  is  erroneous.  Though  a  passion  for  slavery 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  war,  it  does  not  now  sustain 
the  war.  The  South  would  buy  triumph  to-morrow,  if  it  could, 
by  a  complete  sacrifice  of  slavery.     It  would  not  yield,  though  it 
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CfHiM  t*ij£c  a  hand  of  fate  that  by  yielding^  it  coukl  save  slavery. 
What  Jtfferstm  Davis  told  Colonel  Jni ques  is  perfectly  tiue,  that 
slavery  had  now  nothing-  to  tXty  with  the  war,  and  that  tlie  only 
c]uestion  was  that  of  Sou tht"n\ independence.  It  is  prccisel}'  this 
loT  tvhirh  the  South  is  fighting— exactly  the  converse  of  the 
National  principle  for  which  llie  North  is  fighting.  We  can  tell 
the  Soudi,  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  Northern  people  will  carry 
this  war  to  any  extremity  rather  than  let  tlie  nationality  be 
broken**  Here  very  competent  authority  confirms  the  ^assertion 
of  Earl  Russel],  that  the  North  was  fighting  for  empire,  the  South 
fpr  independence.  It  is  true  that  as  the  war  went  on,  the  anti- 
slavery  feeling  of  the  North  widely  extended*  This  Las  been 
described  as  the  growth  of  virtue ;  we  should  call  it  the  growth 
of  passion,  \V"as  it  love  for  the  negro  that  grew,  or  hate  for  his 
master?  We  are  told  the  war  had  exercised  a  purifying,  elevating 
c(fei*t  on  the  people  of  the  North*  It  is  new  Christian  doctrine 
to  claim  this  as  the  result  of  shedding  the  blwid  uf  brothers.  So 
far  as  we  v\in  discern  the  effect,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  As 
the  w*ar  wentpn,  the  Northern  people  grew  more  and  more  indif- 
ferent to  thnir  own  Constitution,  till  they  looked  with  apathy  on 
breaches  of  it  which  at  one  time  w^ould  have  roused  the  fiercest 
indignation*  They  became  more  and  more  callous  to  the  dustruc- 
tion  of  human  life  and  the  infliction  of  human  suffering.  Debt 
ceased  to  give  uneasiness,  and  the  volunteer  was  exchanged  for 
ibe  conscript.      Luxnrv,  extravag'ance,   speculation,   grew   with 

iTapid  strides*  We  should  hardly  call  this  the  purifying  of  a 
proplr.  We  cannot  see  that  the  life  of  a  nation  is  fostered  by 
the  death  of  its  sons.  We  distrust  the  creation  of  w*ea!th  that 
g»oes  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  of  debt.  We  doubt  the 
moral  growth  that  produces  such  men  as  Butler  and  Blenker, 
Turchin  and  M*Neil,  that  is  illustrated  hy  the  preachings  of 
Brownlow,  or  the  ravings  of  Anna  Dickenson,     Nor  do  we  see 

'  liiut  the  cause  of  freedom  has  gained  by  the  liberation  of  four 
millions  of  negroes  and  the  reduction  M  five  millions  of  our  own 
race  to  bondage. 

Nothing  more  deplorable  than  the  fate  of  the  South  can  well 
be  imagined ;  imp^iverished,  desolate,  derided,  a  land  of  anxiety 
for  the  living  and  lamentation  for  the  dead,  assailed  at  the  same 
time  by  all  the  suffering's  of  defeat  and  all  the  dangers  of  a  social 
revolution.  Its  lot  is  far  w^orse  than  that  of  a  conquered  country, 
whieh  would  be  protected  in  Sf>me  measure  by  the  laws  of  w^ar* 
In  one  direction  it  is  visited  with  the  penalties  of  war ;  in  anotlier 
with  the  punishment  for  treason  ;  in  a  third  with  consequences 
that  neither  war  nor  in^surrection  produce.  Its  position  is  that  of 
a  man  to  whom  three  diHi^rent  instruments  of  torture  are  applied 
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at  once.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  that  cither  war  or  insur- 
rection warrants  the  seizure  of  a  fourth  of  all  the  cotton  in  the 
country,  its  only  available  resource.  Loyal  or  disloyal,  innocent 
or  guilty,  all  suffer  alike.  And  another  measure  proposed  is  still 
more  remarkable.  Perhaps  at  first  view  no  idea  more  supremely 
ridiculous  could  well  present  itself  to  the  mind  than  that  of  giving 
the  suffrage  at  once  to  all  the  negroes.  Can  there  be  a  dozen 
field  negroes  in  all  the  South  who  could  even  pronounce  the  word 
suffrage,  or  who  can  be  supposed  to  have  the  faintest  idea  what 
such  a  word  means?  The  other  day  slavery  was  said  to  have 
brutalised  the  race  until  nothing  was  left  but  the  mere  shape  of 
humanity.  Now  they  suddenly  appear  as  the  most  loyal,  intelli- 
gent, praiseworthy,  loveable  of  mankind — devoted  to  Constitu- 
tional principles,  admirdrs  of  Nortliern  character,  worthy  of  the 
fullest  privileges  of  citizenship.  The  countrymen  of  Washington, 
Madison,  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  Lee,  are  quite  a  lower  type  of 
beings ;  so  we  are  told  are  the  Irish  and  the  Germans.  It  is 
curious  that  when  the  Southern  man  was  to  be  maligned,  he  had 
reduced  the  negro  to  a  brute ;  but  when  there  is  an  object  to  be 
gained  by  the  discovery,  that  same  negro  is  found  to  be  an  angel. 
The  meaning  of  all  this  can  easily  be  discerned.  The  Republican 
party  have  an  idea  that  when  the  South  recovers  from  its  present 
prostration,  it  may  send  members  to  Congress  who  may  not  vote 
as  they  wish.  Now  in  several  of  the  States  the  negroes  equal  the 
white  population  in  number,  and  it  is  assumed  they  will  be 
entirely  controlled  by  the  Northerners  who  go  down  to  settle  in 
the  country.  The  latter,  with  the  negro  vote  in  their  hands,  of 
course  would  carry  every  election,  and  produce  the  same  result 
as  if  the  Southerners  were  deprived  in  the  future  of  all  representa- 
tion. This  cunning  scheme  of  course  is  made  to  wear  a  virtuous 
and  lofty  form ;  it  is  another  proof  of  '  moral  growth.'  But  in- 
genious as  it  is,  we  rather  think  it  assumes  what  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  negro  race  possesses  in  a  high  degree  a 
feeling,  well  known  and  ever  strong  where  it  exists,  of  reverential 
clinging  to  the  old,  traditional,  rightful  owner,  and  aversion  to 
the  stranger  who  dispossesses  him.  Every  one  in  the  South 
knows  the  feeling  of  the  negro  towards  the  old  family,  even  in 
its  decay.  Hence  we  think  this  very  ingenious  contrivance,  if 
adopted,  will  break  down  in  practice.  Meantime  it  does  not 
appear  to  h.ive  been  thought  worthy  of  notice,  even  by  Mr.  Chase, 
that,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  neither 
the  Federal  Congress  nor  its  President  has  a  particle  of  right  to 
control,  direct,  or  extend  the  suffrage  in  any  one  of  the  States. 

The  amnesty,  or  what  is  called  amnesty,  proclaimed  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  is  far  beyond  anything  yet  attempted  in  Poland.     It  is 

a  deliberate 
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A  deliberate  si'heine  for  reducing  to  destilution,  for  destroying  in 
fact,  nil  the  upper  classes  of  a  nation.  By  what  rig:ht  is  every  man 
i>f  substance  to  hold  his  property  tmly  if  Mr.  Johnson  so  will  it? 
!No  conqueror  in  modern  times  ever  claimed  such  a  right  as  this, 
no  laws  of  war  jsrrant  any  such  sp<»lialion.  But  tlien  treason^ 
that  *  blackest  of  crimes  I  *  True,  but  if  there  be  such  a  crime  it 
can  only  Ije  in  breach  of  a  Federal  law  ^  and  what  says  the  Federal 
Constitution  ?  Amendment  No.  5 ;  No  person  shall  *  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty ,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  Jaw/ 
Noi  8  enjoins :  *  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
exeetsive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments 
inflicted/  Hence  the  Confiscate  tin  Act  passed  by  the  Ivtleral 
Congress  is  wholly  unconstitutional ;  there  is  no  particle  of  lawful 
power  in  the  Government  to  take  any  man's  property  until  he 
has  been  first  tried  and  convicted.  Even  then,  by  the  express 
rlausp  already  quoted,  it  can  only  be  taken  for  his  lifetime. 
Ht*nce,  the  whole  pt>licy  nmv  adopted  towards  the  South  is  m>t 
tiuJy  an  outrage  on  humanity  but  the  most  flagrant  breach  of  law 
eter  committed  by  a  Government  affecting  to  rule  under  the 
rettrJilnts  of  law.  The  property  held  in  the  Siuth  in  slaves, 
under  lUe  laws  of  the  United  States^  exceeded,  when  the  war 
broke  out,  5 0(), 000, 1)00/,  sterling  in  amount  This  vast  sum 
ti  swept  away  by  a  mere  despotic  stroke  of  the  pen,  without 
compensation,  without  a  thought  of  consctjuences,  withtmt 
attempt  at  provisiim  ior  the  future  of  either  race.  Surely  this  is 
h  srnnewliat  '  excessive  fine*  to  inflict  But,  even  after  this  is 
swept  away,  whoever  has  property  exccmling  400()A  in  value  is 
excluded  from  this  amnesty.  It  is  true  he  may  hope  to  make  his 
jM-ace  by  petition,  by  going  on  his  knees  to  Mr,  Johnstm,  of 
ccmrie  well  bribing  his  way  through  all  the  officials.  P*Hir  V  ir- 
gintti^ — the  spirit  of  Washington  might  have  hniked  without  a 
Mush  on  the  deeds  of  her  sons  in  defence  of  their  soi!  j  Idush  it 
may  for  tiiose  to  whom  lie,  that  great  Southernerj  gave  the  power 
tbey  thus  use  against  his  family  and  his  State. 

All  this  the  unhappy  people  of  the  South  have  to  suffer. 
There  is  no  choice  but  with  the  fortitude  in  which  they  have  so 
well  flchmded  themselves^  to  live  through  the  present  into  the 
future,  it  remains,  with  mutual  aid,  to  resume,  as  best  they  may, 
the  pursuits  of  industry,  and  perform,  as  best  they  may,  their 
dntiet  as  citizeni.  None  here  had  any  part  in  producing  the 
convulsion.  The  right  of  secession,  ill  understood,  was  generally 
regarded  as  chimerical,  and  the  action  of  the  *Smth  as  void  of 
luSicient  cause  and  ill  advised.  As  the  aubject  came  to  be 
liudied,  the  sympathy  <>f  large  numbers  was  given  to  the  South — 
in  some  cases  from  cunvictiun  diat  they  had  right  on  their  side, 
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in  others  from  admiration  of  their  gallant  spirit  and  glorious 
achievements,  with  many  from  that  feeling  which  is  part  of  our 
nature,  a  leaning  to  the  weaker  side.  But  as  none  endeavoured 
to  provoke  the  catastrophe,  so  none  will  attempt  by  word  or  pen 
to  impede  the  return  of  concord.  This,  however,  must  not 
prohibit  the  frank  expression  of  opinion  on*  great  public  events, 
whether  as  regards  their  past  history  or  their  probable  influence 
on  the  future. 

In  contemplating  a  Union  restored  by  force,  we  cannot  forget 
what  has  been  so  often  exemplified — the  power  of  a  people's 
traditions  and  their  tenacity  of  life.  The  Union  had  no  stronger 
bond  than  its  history.  Its  progress  and  renown,  its  great  present 
and  unbounded  future,  its  principles  and  its  flag,  were  common  to 
all  and  gloried  in  alike  by  North  and  South.  Between  the  two 
people  there  had  ever  been  much  discordance,  which  time  had 
widened  ;  but  they  had  fought  on  the  same  fields,  shared  the  same 
misfortunes,  rejoiced  in  the  same  triumphs.  In  the  place  of  this 
strong  connecting  link,  history  for  the  Tuture  will  be  a  centrifugal 
force.  Through  all  time  to  come  there  will  be  two  histories, 
widely  different ;  and  if  the  press  of  the  South  be  ever  free,  it  will 
have  a  literature  of  its  own.  It  will  have  its  own  memories,  its 
own  heroes,  its  own  tears,  its  own  dead.  Under  these  traditions 
sons  will  grow  to  manhood,  and  lessons  sink  deep  that  are  learned 
from  widowed  mothers.  Numbers  of  Northern  people  will 
doubtless  settle  in  the  country,  but  there  is  a  well-known  tendency 
in  these  to  become  acclimatised  in  spirit ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  dis- 
lodge 5,000,000  of  people.  Hence,  the  prospect  most  apparent 
in  the  future  is  that  of  a  proud  people  chafing  under  the  bitterness 
of  injustice  and  the  remembrance  of  defeat  And  the  extinction 
of  slavery  produces  a  new  danger  to  the  Union.  It  enforced 
that  cohesion  of  the  Northern  States,  which  they  do  not.  naturally 
possess,  and  which  has  given  them  their  present  triumph.  With 
the  fall  of  slavery  this  disappears,  and  the  alliance  of  the  South 
and  West,  hitherto  superficial,  may  eventually  become  thorough. 
This  is  the  first  civil  war  of  the  race  on  that  continent.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  of  a  Republic  whose  first  civil 
war  was  its  last.  But  the  terrible  costs  of  this  struggle  will  long 
be  remembered,  and,  with  such  experience,  if  it  should  prove 
that  any  large  section  of  the  American  people  again  desire  to 
exercise  Mr.  Lincoln's  '  most  valuable  and  most  sacred  right ' — 
that  of  possessing  a  government  of  their  own,  we  trust  the 
spectacle  will  be  exhibited  which  Mr.  Seward  once  described — . 
that  of  a  great  people  re-arranging  its  Government  to  common 
advantage,  peacefully,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  world. 

Art, 
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AiiT.  v.— 1,  Oh  the  Exploration  of  the  Nvrtk  Polar  Ref/mt, 
By  Captain  Sberairl  O shorn,  R.N,,  CJl.  A  Paper  reatl  at 
a  Meeting  of  the  Rojal  Geographical  Society,  on  January 
23rd,  186a. 

2.  On  the  Orir/ia  and  Mif/ratwns  of  the  Grtenland  E^quirnmtx^ 
By  Clements  R,  Markham,  Seuretary  R.G.S^ 

3*  Oti  the  Proponed  E^peditrtfu  to  the  North  Pole :  a  Letter 
oitdreised  to  Sir  Roderick  Murckiioi^  JCC.B.  By  Dr*  Augustus 
Peter  in  anu. 

4,  Second  Letter  to  Sir  Roderick  ^lurchison  on  (he  subject  of 
North  Polar  Exjihration,     By  Dr.  A,  Petermann, 

5.  On  the  beit  Route  for  North  Polar  Exploration ,  By  Clements 
R*  Markbam,  Secretary  R.G.S.  A  Paper  reatl  at  a  Meeting' 
of  the  Royal  Geograpiiical  Society,  on  April  lOtli,  1865, 

G,  Aliuutej  on  the  Nortlt  Polar  Ejjdvration^  passed  ht/  the  Coitncil 

if  the  Linmean  Soeiety. 
7p  Noten  on  the  Ice  hetween  Greenland  and  Nova  Zemhla  ;  beinff 

E^  tlic  results  of  Invest i*ja(iofis  into  the  Records  of  Earlt/  Dutch 
■  VotfOffes  in  the  SpitzOer^cu  Seas.  By  Captain  Jansen^  oi'  the 
Dutch  Navy. 
l^TE  have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  over  the  map  of  the  worlJ, 
_  T  T  and  we  shall  at  once  see  bow  small  a  jwrtinn  is  as  yet 
Borough ly  explored.  On  a  recent  occasion,  when  the  discoveries 
If  Mr.  Taylor,  in  the  region  n>und  the  sources  of  the  Tigris, 
ppere  under  discussion,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  truly  remarked  that, 
©nt  of  Kurope,  we  really  knew  little  of  the  geoji^tnphy  of  tf^e 
worhl,  beyond  the  high  roads  of  communication.  Palestine  it- 
self, the  common  fatherland  of  all  Christians,  is  not  half  known, 
and  still  awaits  the  opLTatlons  of  a  m^Klern  exploration  Society, 
Central  Asia  is  not  more  accessible  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Marci)  polo.  The  bud  routes  from  India  and  Burmnh  to  Cbina 
are  closetl  to  us.  Corea  and  New  Guinea  are  unknown  lands. 
Africa  is  a  vast  etHitinent  teeming  with  unsolved  geographical 
problems^.     In    South    America,    thousands   uixm    thousands   of 

S[uare  miles  have  never  been  trfidden   by  a  civilized  explorer, 
ut  it  is  in  ibe  extreme  north  and  south  that  the  widest  extent  of 
unknown  region  still  offers  a  field  for  enterprise. 

The  North  Polar  region,  that  immense  tract  of  liithcrto 
un penetrated  land  and  sea  which  surrounds  one  end  of  the  axis 
of  our  earth,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  discovery  that 
feniain.  To  the  people  of  this  country  it  should  have  a  jieculiar 
charm,  for  the  record  of  maritime,  and  especially  of  Arctic 
enterprise,  nms,  like  a  bright  silver  thread,  through  the  history 
of  the  English  nation^  lighting  up  its  darkest  find  most  discredit- 
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able  periods,  and  ever  giving  cause  for  just  pride  at  times  when 
contemporary  events  would  be  sources  only  o?  shame  and  sorrow. 

The  undiscovered  region  is  bounded,  on  the  European  side, 
by  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude,  except  where  Scaresby,  Parry, 
Kane,  and  a  few  others,  have  slightly  broken  into  its  outer 
circumference;  but  on  the  Asiatic  side  it  extends  fully  to  75® 
and  74\  and  westward  of  Bchring*s  Strait  our  knowledge  is 
bounded  by  the  72nd  degree.  Thus,  in  some  directions,  it  is 
more  than  1500  miles  across,  and  it  covers  an  area  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000  square  miles.  The  parallel  of  70'  skirts  the  northern 
shores  of  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  and 
between  70^  and  80°  there  is  an  intervening  belt  separating  the 
known  from  the  unknown,  which,  in  different  directions,  has 
been  more  or  less  explored  by  the  intrepid  seamen  and  travellers 
of  various  nations.  Their  successes  and  disasters,  their  daring 
exploits  and  wonderful  adventures,  form  the  record  whence  we 
must  gather  such  information  as  is  at  present  within  our  reach 
respecting  the  outer  edge  of  the  unknown  Polar  Region.  This 
information  will  assist  us  in  the  necessary  speculations,  by  means 
of  which  we  must  form  an  estimate  of  the  uses  and  advantages 
that  will  be  derived  from  a  North  Polar  expedition. 

Voyages  of  discovery,  and  the  surveying  expeditions  which 
supplement  them,  are  the  most  useful  occupations  of  our  navy  in 
times  of  peace.  Apart  from  their  direct  and  positive  results, 
such  enterprises  have  an  excellent  effect  on  the  naval  service. 
They  form  a  school  for  the  exercise  of  those  high  qualities  which 
combine  to  make  the  character  of  a  Nelson  or  a  Cochrane. 
Self-reliance,  decision,  indomitable  determination,  and  fertility 
of  resource,  are  produced  in  those  officers  who  serve  in  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  combined  audacity  and  sound  judgment 
displayed  by  Nelson  at  the  Nile  and  at  Trafalgar  may  be  traced 
to  the  education  of  the  Spitzbergen  seas  and  the  Polar  pack. 
Another  useful  result  of  Arctic  expeditions  is  the  interest 
and  sympathy  they  excite  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  the  friendship  between  nations. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  scientific  results  to  be  obtained 
from  a  Polar  expedition  are  important  in  themselves,  and  that  no 
undue  risk  will  be  incurred  by  the  explorers,  there  are  assuredly 
the  strongest  reasons  for  undertaking  such  an  expedition  on 
grounds  of  public  policy.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  to  examine  the  results  of  former  Arctic  expeditions, 
ami  the  reasons  which  have  been  adduced  for  exploring  the 
unknown  Polar  region. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  our  naval  history  the  voyages  of 
discovery  to  the  Arctic  regions   were  undertaken  with  the  view 

of 
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of  openinnr  shorter  routes  to  the  Indies,  and  of  seeking  fresh 
sources  of  commercial  wealth.  Their  main  object  was  not 
attainable,  but  the  practical  results  of  these  voyages,  taken 
collectively,  were  so  important  that  they  may  be  ranked  among 
the  most  fruitful  and  successful  enterprises  in  the  commercial 
history  of  England. 

The  Muscovy  Company  despatched  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  in 
1553, '  to  search  and  discover  the  northern  part  of  the  world,  and 
to  open  a  way  and  passage  to  our  men,  for  travel  to  new  and  un- 
known kingdoms  ;'  and  in  the  school  of  this  ill-fated  but  illus- 
trious father  of  English  northern  discovery  were  trained  up  such 
worthy  disciples  as  Chancellor,  Burrough,  Pet,  and  Jackman. 
Their  voyages  opened  a  communication  with  Muscovy,  and  led 
to  a  rich  and  lucrative  trade  with  Archangel.  Fifty  years  later 
the  ex^xiditions  of  Hudson,  Fotherby,  and  Poole  into  the  Spitz- 
bergcn  seas  were  the  direct  causes  of  the  establishment  of  an 
important  whale-fishery,  which  at  one  time  gave  employment  to 
255  sail,  and  added  materially  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  discoveries  of  Davis  and  Baffin  led  to  a  similar  result.  The 
voyages  of  Hudson,  James,  and  Fox  were  the  beginning  of 
those  efforts  which  ended  in  the  formation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company. 

The  first  voyage  of  Ross  round  Baffin's  Bay,  in  1818,  opened 
up  another  prolific  whale-fishery.  Arctic  discovery  in  Green- 
land has  enabled  the  Danes  to  derive  tf  large  revenue  from  the 
graphite,  cryolite,  skins,  and  ivory  of  their  northern  possessions. 
In  Arctic  Siberia  the  Russians  have  long  derived  great  wealth 
from  their  trade  in  fossil  ivory.  These  are  not  the  objects  for 
the  attainment  of  which  any  future  expedition  would  be  fitted 
out,  because  thinking  men  of  the  present  age  believe  that  there  is 
solid  advantage  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  as  well  as  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Yet  the  commercial  profit  derived  in 
former  times  from  Arctic  expeditions  led  Milton  to  say  that 
these  enterprises  '  might  have  seemed  almost  heroic  if  any  higher 
end  than  excessive  love  of  gain  and  traffic  had  animated  the 
desiijn.' 

North  Polar  exploration  is  now  advocated  by  the  leading 
scientific  men  of  England,  headed  by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
the  Geographical  Society,  on  the  ground  that  the  results  of  such 
an  enterprise  will  add  largely  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge, 
and  enrich  the  stock  of  registered  facts  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  science.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  thoroughly  prac- 
tical reason  for  undertaking  an  expedition.  Our  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  fully  upon  a  discussion  of  the  numerous  im- 
portant results  of  Polar  exploration ;  but  a  statement  of  some  of 

them 
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will  be  sufficient  to  show  tliat  they  supply  an   excellent 
reason  for  a  renewal  of  our  noble  v  oyages  of  discovery. 

In  the  first  place,  Polar  discovery  will  solve  many  important 
questions  in  physical  /^eog^raphy.  The  northern  part  of  Green- 
hind  is  still  utterly  unknown,  and  the  extreme  points  to  which 
i^ur  knowledge  extends  are  separated  from  each  other  by  sixty 
degrees  of  longitude.  Hundreds  of  miles  (*f  coast-line,  therefore, 
rt!irtain  to  be  discovered  in  this  direction,  besides  the  land 
running  n)>rth  and  south  on  the  west  side  of  Smitli  Sound,  wiitch 
is  the  most  northern  known  land  in  the  world  ^  and  which  Dr* 
Hayes  Sciw  stretchin^^  away  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole,  from  his 
^-irthest  point  in  81'-  65'  X.  Then  again,  the  extensive  land  to 
the  northward  of  Siberia  awaits  di-TiCovery*  One  end  of  it  was 
seen  by  Captain  Kellett,  and  the  existence  of  a  large  expanse  of 
land  in  that  direction  will  alone  account  for  several  phenomena 
on  the  Siberian  and  American  coasts.  The  interesting  and  pi-ac- 
tically  important  questions  connected  with  ocean  currents  will 
also  be  solved  by  discoveries  in  the  unknown  region;  anil  pen- 
dulum or  trigonometrical  observations  to  ascertain  the  exact 
5lui|>e  of  the  earth  become  more  important  as  the  Pole  is  ap- 
proiirhcd.  Yqi  the  latter  object  alone  it  would  be  desirable  to 
lend  <jul  an  expedition  to  tlie  North- 
But  one  of  I  be  most  urgent  reasons  for  exploring  the  unknown 
region  is  the  necessity  of  sooner  or  later  completing  tfse  series  of 
obscrvatiims  on  the  variation,  dip,  and  Intensity  of  the  magnetic 
nee^Ue.  When  the  observatit>ns  which  have  already  been  made 
by  the  diflerent  Arctic  expeditions  have  been  co-ordinated  and 
plarrd  before  the  public,  we  are  told  by  General  Sabine  that  the 
gain  to  terrestrial  niagnt-tism  will  be  IV^und  to  be  very  consi- 
dcrnble.  But  much  remains  to  be  done,  for  there  is  a  vast 
ar**a  whhin  which  no  observations  have  been  taken.  We  Imve 
the  lijgliest  authority  for  saying  that  observations  wltldn  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles  have  a  more  than  ordinary  value 
ill  furihcring  our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  anti 
dial  the  observations  whtcli  would  contribute  in  the  hjght*st 
de^^Tee  u?  this  end  would  be  such  as  might  be  made  by  a  mog- 
nrtie  survey,  on  a  great  circle  connecting  New  Siberia  with  tbe 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Kane  up  Smith  Sound.  The  duty  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  in  connecticm  with  terrestrial  mag-net  ism,  l»as 
bt^en  to  accumulate  a  re  urate  (observations,  in  oriler  that  others 
may  he le after  compare  them,  and  cr^mplete  and  perfect  a  very 
abstruse  but  imjKirtant  theoiy.  Let  It  be  our  rare,  then^  that  our 
work  is  not  done  inefliciently  and  negligently. 

The  unknown  Polar  region   also  offers  a  wide  field  for  ^^eo- 
logictil  research*     Ice,  in  tlic  form  of  glaciers  and  sea-borne  (hjes, 
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is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  effecting  those  migh^ 
changes  which  geologists  have  observed  on  all  parts  of  the  earth's 
crust.  Hitherto  no  professed  geologist  has  accompanied  an 
Arctic  expedition,  and  much  important  work  may  be  done  by  a 
trained  observer,  whether  he  watches  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  mighty  glacial  system  of  Greenland,  or  with  the  tre- 
mendous ice-fields  of  the  Polar  ocean.  An  examination  of  the 
land  within  the  unknown  space  will  also  throw  light  upon  that 
remarkable  feature  of  Arctic  geology  connectetl  with  the  vast 
deposits  of  timber  which  are  already  known  to  exist  from  Cape 
Taimyr,  in  Siberia,  to  the  Parry  Islands.  The  existence  of  these 
deposits  proves  that,  in  a  geological  period  which  is  comparar 
tively  recent,  the  now  treeless  and  frozen  wastes  of  the  Arctic 
regions  were  clothed  with  verdure.  The  *  wooden  hills  *  of 
Kotelnoi  Island  consist  of  enormous  deposits,  thirty  fathoms  high, 
composed  of  horizontal  layers  of  sandstone  with  bituminous  tree- 
stems.  Similar  tree-stems,  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  met  with  on 
Banks's  and  Prince  Patrick's  Islands,  and  in  Northern  Greenland 
the  coal-beds  prove  that  eternal  glaciers  now  occupy  the  sites  of 
primeval  forests  of  the  miocene  tertiary  age.  It  will  be  most 
important,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
mild  climate  extended  in  ihe  direction  of  the  Pole.  We  know 
that  such  a  climate  once  enabled  waving  forests  of  oak  and 
cypress  to  grow  on  the  now  frozen  tundra  of  Arctic  Siberia,  and 
in  the  ravines  of  Northern  Greenland,  now  choked  up  with 
glaciers.  These  and  other  interesting  additions  to  geological 
knowledge  may  be  expected  from  an  examination  of  die  coasts 
within  the  unknown  area. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  results  in  natural  history  which 
may  be  expected  from  North  Polar  exploration,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  a  passage  on  the  subject  from  an  able  Minute 
recently  agreed  to  by  the  Council  of  the  Linnaean  Society  : — 

'  It  is  now  known  that  the  Arctic  Ocean  tcoms  with  life,  and  that  of 
the  more  minute  organized  beings  the  multitude  of  kinds  is  prodi- 
gious. These  play  a  raost  important  part,  not  only  in  the  economy 
of  organic  nature,  but  in  the  formation  of  sedimentary  deposits,  which 
in  future  geological  periods  will  become  incorporated  with  those  rock- 
formations  whose  structure  has  only  lately  been  explained  by  the  joint 
labours  of  zoologists  and  geologists.  The  kinds  of  these  animals,  the 
relations  they  bear  to  one  another  and  to  the  larger  animals  (suoh  as 
whales,  seals,  &c.,  towards  whose  food  they  so  largely  contribute),  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live,  the  depths  they  inhabit,  their 
changes  of  form,  &c.,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  and  at  different 
stages  of  their  lives ;  and  lastly,  their  distribution  according  to  geo- 
gi*aphical  areas,  warm  and  cold  currents,  <l:c.,  are  all  subjects  on  which 
very  little  is  known.    In  connection  with  this  subject,  and,  indeed, 

inseparable 


able  from  it,  is  a  mmUiU'  inquiry  into  the  conditiocB  of  life  of 
the  microfioopic  vegetablcB  with  whieli  the  Polar  geas  equally  swarm, 
ftud  which  both  form  the  food  of  the  microacopio  animal  a  and  contri- 
bute to  the  sedirncntiii^  deposits  above  meutioued  the  silicemis  coating 
of  l^oiT  cells*  These  HJliceoua  coata  are  iiidestrnctihlc,  and  heing  of 
frregolar  goumetric  forms,  and  the  different  kinds  having  differently 
and  eiquisitely-ttculptured  surfaces^  may  ho  recogniaed  wherever 
fonndj  and  at  all  future  epochs  of  our  globe  ;  and  a  kncuvkdge  of  the 
gp^ios  inhabiting  the  Arctic  Ocean  would  throw  great  light  on  inves- 
t^tion^  into  the  age  of  the  rocks  of  our  own  island,  and  on  the  hiter 
changes  of  the  climate  of  the  Northern  heniispl^ero.  With  regard  to 
the  larger  animals,  the  fish,  shells,  c^ralij  ispougc^,  Sic,  of  the  Arctic 
aone,  those  of  Greenland  alone  have  been  well  explored.  A  knowledge 
of  their  babita  and  habitata  is  moat  deaidentted,  ae  are  good  specimens 
for  our  muienma.  More  import^^nt  bit  ill  would  bo  anatomical  and 
physiological  experimenta  and  ohser  vat  ions  on  these  animals,  under 
their  natural  couditione, 

'  In  botany  very  mucli  roraaius  to  bo  done ;  not,  perhapa*  in  the 
discovery  of  new  kinds^  hut  iu  tracing  the  distribution  of  those  already 
known,  in  connexion  with  existing  eurrents,  and  with  the  offectB  of  the 
cold  and  warm  epochs  of  the  world's  late  history.  It  is  well  made  out 
that  the  Arctic  flora  comprises  three  florns,  namely ,  tlie  8eandina~ 
Ttan,  American,  and  Aaiatic ;  hut  it  haa  only  recently  been  sIioi^ti  thnt 
tb<^e  florae  do  ni»t  boar  that  relatitm  to  the  geogmphical  areas  thoy 
res|>ectivcly  inhabit  which  the  existing  relations  of  land  and  soa  would 
leml  ns  to  suppose ;  thus  tl»o  West  Greenland  Hera  is  European,  and 
mil  Anierieau ;  the  Spitsbergen  fiora  contains  American  plants  found 
neither  in  Greenland  ner  in  Scandinavia ;  and  other  anoraalit's  hav^e 
been  tracedT  which  indicate  great  recent  changes  in  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  the  Polar  land*  I'o  correlate  and  examine  these  anomalies 
i^nires  a  natural  history  survey  of  the  Polar  area,  and  can  only  bo 
aisoonipliBhed  by  the  joint  labours  of  energetic  ofiicers  who  could 
flerote  a  eonaiderable  time  to  the  anbject/ 

Not  th<?  least  valuable  discoveries  of  a  Polar  expedition  will 
be  those  that  may  confidently  be  expected  to  be  mwle  in  the 
■jcicnce  of  etbnologfy,  and  respecting  the  distance  to  wbitb  the 
migrations  of  tribes  of  bnniaii  beings  have  been  extended  in 
ihf*  4iirection  of  the  Pole.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fatrt  tlmt 
human  remaios  have  been  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  Arctic 
re  !^  ion  Si  No  corner  of  tbcm  to  which  explorers  have  reached, 
however  dreary  and  inhospitable  it  may  be,  is  without  these 
vestiges.  Thus  ruined  huts  and  fox-traps  were  found  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Parry  Islands,  which  are  all  now  uninhabited. 
Beoresby  saw  recent  vefttigee  of  inhabitants  at  every  point  of  the 
wild  coait  of  East  Greenland^  on  which  he  landeth  Clavering 
ftCtyally  met  with  two  familiei  at  the  furthest  norihcrn  point  that 
luit  been  reached  on  the  eatt  tide*     Kane  found  the  runner  of 

a  sledge 
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a  sledge  on  the  beach,  beyond  the  Humboldt  glacier.  Men  hmve 
penetrated,  in  remote  times,  to  every  part  of  those  distant  Arctic 
regions  which  have  since  been  reached  with  so  much  labour  and 
difficulty  by  modem  explorers ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  isolated  tribes — certainly  their  remains — will  be  found 
within  the  still  unknown  Polar  region.  Such  tribes  will  have 
been  absolutely  isolated  for  centuries  from  every  other  branch 
of  the  human  family.  As  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  metals,  their  implements  must  be  exclusively  of  bone,  drift- 
wood, and  stone;  and  here  alone  can  the  condition  of  man  be 
realised  and  studied,  under  circumstances  analogous  to  those 
which  surrounded  those  eaily  races  which  have  lately  been  dis- 
cussed among  us.  The  denizens  of  the  Pole,  like  the  men  who 
used  the  flint  implements  of  Abbeville,  are  living  in  a  glacial 
country,  and  in  a  ^  stone  age.'  Researches  into  the  habits  and 
mode  of  life  of  these  Hyperbonrans  will,  therefore,  be  of  great 
importance  to  the  sciences  of  geology  and  ethnology. 

We  have  now  briefly  alluded  to  some  of  the  scientific  results 
of  North  Polar  exploration.  There  are  many  others  to  be  attained, 
especially  in  meteorology  and  in  hydrography  ;  but  we  have  said 
enough  to  prove  that  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  important 
to  afl'ord  ample  justification  for  the  despatch  of  a  scientific  Polar 
expedition. 

In  conducting  such  an  expedition,  the  object  in  view  will  not 
be  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  which  is  merely  a  mathematical 
point,  but  to  explore,  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  unknown 
area,  and  to  commence  in  that  direction  which  promises  to  lead 
to  the  most  important  results.  Unlike  the  Southern  Pole,  the 
Northern  Polar  region  is  surrounded,  at  a  distance  of  about  1200 
miles  from  its  centre,  by  the  three  great  continents  of  our  planet, 
while  the  enormous  glacier- bearing  mass  of  Greenland  stretches 
away  towards  the  Pole  for  an  unknown  distance.  There  are 
three  approaches  by  sea  to  this  land-girt  end  of  the  earth — through 
the  wide  ocean  between  Norway  and  Greenland,  through  Davis 
Strait,  and  through  Behring's  Strait.  One  wide  portal  and  two 
narrow  gates. 

In  the  discussions  which  have  followed  the  reading  of  Captain 
Sherard  Osborn's  admirable  and  well-digeste<l  proposal  for 
North  Polar  exploration,  two  different  routes  have  been  advo- 
cated, namely,  that  by  the  Spitz bergen  Seas  and  that  by  Smith 
Sound.  The  true  question  that  has  thus  been  raised  is,  whether 
Arctic  exploration  should  be  chiefly  conducted  by  means  of  ships, 
or  by  sledge  travelling?  This  is  a  question  of  the  first  import- 
ance ;  and  we,  thereloro,  propose  to  discuss  it  fully,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  the  thorough  and  complete 

examination 
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exmniitiatioii  of  the  larg-est  possible  area  of  unknown  reg-itin,  in 

Uie  direction  which  leads  to  the  most  important  scientifir  results. 

It  is  through  the  wide  ocean  portal  that  men  first  sfjught  to 

reach  the  mysterious  region  of  the  Pole ;    but    the   invariable 

failure  of  numerous  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Polar  pack  in  this 

direction^   during  the   last   two  centuries,   has  led    the   highest 

authorities,  from  Parry  and  Franklin  to  Osborn  and  M'Cliotock, 

to  turn  to  sledge-travelling  rather  than  to  uncertain  ice  navigation, 

as   the  true  method  of  Polar  exploration.     The  region  of  the 

Pole,  on  the  meridians  between  Greenland  and  Nova  Zembla,  is 

covered  during  the  winter  with  gigantic  fields  of  ice.     On  the 

appniach  of  spring  there  is  a  break  up,  and  the  centrifugal  force 

of  the  earth  causes  the  ice  to  drift,  in  closely-pack etl  masses^  to 

the  south-west,  until  it  meets  the  warmer  currents  flowing  from 

the  Equator,     Al!  the  land  which  intercepts  this  great  ice-bearing 

stream,  such  as   the  east  coasts  of  Spits^bergen  and  Greenland, 

is  of  course  lined  ivith  huge   fioes   and   ice  masses,   rendering 

navigation  impossible.     For  the  same  reason  there  is  usually  a 

navigable  channel  on  the  western  shores,  which^  in  the  case  of 

Bpitzbergen,  is  further  cleared  by  the  agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 

In  summer  and  autumn  the  mighty  ice-fields  continue  to  drift  to 

the  soutb-west  until  tbey  arc  melted   by  die  equatorial  currents. 

The  ice  packs  in  vast  masses  along  the  east  side  of  Greenland, 

leaves  a  channel  under  the  lee  of  Spitsbergen,  so  that  vessels  can 

generally  reach  80^  N,  on  that  meridian  in  the  summer ;  and 

agaia  forms  an  impenetrable  barrier  between  the  east  side  of 

SpttEbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,      No* vessel  has  yet  penetrated 

beyond  the  edge  of  this  Polar  pack,  which  extends  to  the  Pole 

itself;  and  there  are  strong  reascms  for  the  belief  that,  in  this 

direction,  no  land  of  any  extent  intervenes.     The   Polar  pack 

consists  of  ice  of  most  formidable  character*    The  fiehls  are  often 

30  miles  broad  by  100  long ;  and  Scoresby  says  that  they  are  not 

mfretjuently  met  with  in  single  sheets  of  solid  tmnsparent  ice 

iofly  40  feet  in  thickness.     When  they  come  in  contact  with 

^ch  other,  a  noise  is  heard  like  resounding  peals  of  thunder ; 

the  pressure  is  fearful,  and  ridges  of  broken-up  ice  rise  high  into 

the  air.     Many  whalers   have  been  destixjvMl   by   the  pressure 

between   two  ice-fields ;    and  when  large  fleets  frequented   the 

Spiti;bergen  Seas,  tw^enty-three  have  been  lost  in  a  single  season* 

It  was  well,   perhaps,   for  the  numerous  bold   discoverers  who 

have   examined    the  edge    of  the    Polar  pack,  that   they  never 

succeeded  in  penetrating  far  into  its  dangerous  and  treacherous 

openings. 

Yet  to  sail  across  the  North  Pule  was  long  a  favourite  project 

^ith    English   explorers.     In    1527   Master   Robert   Thorne   of 
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Bristol  urged  it  upon  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  lie  decdaicd 
that  'if  he  had  facultie  to  his  will,  the  first  thing  he  would 
understande  was  if  our  seas  northwarde  be  navigable  to  the  Pole 
or  no.'  But  the  first  explorer  who  actually  sailed  along  the  edge 
of  the  Polar  barrier  was  that  gallant  Dutch  seaman,  William 
Barentz.  On  June  19,  1596,  he  discovered  the  western  side  of 
Spitsbergen,  and  went  north  along  it  until  he  was  stopped  by  the 
ice.  Drs.  Beke  and  Petermann  have  stated  that  Barentz  circum- 
navigated the  Spitzbergen  group ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
journal  of  his  mate,  Gerrit  de  Veer,  to  show  that  he  did  more 
than  examine  the  western  and  part  of  the  northern  coast;  and 
the  map  of  Hondius,  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1611,  shows 
the  track  of  Barentz  along  the  western  coast  only.  No  vessel 
has  ever  sailed  up  the  ice-encumbered  eastern  side,  so  as  to  round 
the  north-east  point.  In  his  first  and  third  voyages,  Barentz  dis- 
covered the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla,  and  persevered 
in  forcing  his  way  through  the  ice  with  a  brave  resolve,  which 
must  fill  every  reader  with  admiration.  Some  of  our  most 
valuable  information  respecting  the  Polar  ice  near  Nova  Zembla 
is  derived  from  the  labours  of  Barentz ;  and  it  is  certainly  for- 
tunate that  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  observations  of 
this  able  leader  of  the  first  true  Polar  voyage. 

But  the  most  important  voyages  that  have  ever  yet  been  nnder^ 
taken  in  the  direction  of  the  unknown  Polar  region  are  perhaps 
those  of  Henry  Hudson ;  for  that  resolute  seaman  examined  the 
whole  extent  of  the  ocean  which  leads  to  it,  searching  for  an 
entrance  along  the  pack  edge  from  Greenland  to  Nova  Zembla. 
Never  was  a  more  audacious  attempt  made.  With  a  crew  of  twelve 
men  and  a  boy,  a  craft  about  the  size  of  one  of  the  tsmallest 
of  modern  collier-brigs,  and  in  build  more  like  an  old-fashioned 
Surat  vessel  than  anything  else  that  now  sails  the  seas,  wc 
find  him  coolly  talking  of  sailing  across  the  Pole  to  Japan,  and 
actually  making  as  careful  and  judicious  a  trial  of  the  possibility 
of  doing  so  as  has  ever  been  efTecled  by  the  best  equipped  modem 
expeditions.  He  examined  the  edge  of  the  ice  between  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen  twice,  in  June  and  in  the  end  of  July, 
constantly  attempting  to  make  a  passage  to  the  northward ;  and 
he  reached  a  latitude  by  observation  of  80^  23'  N.  This  was  in 
1607.  In  the  following  year  he  made  an  attempt  to  force  his 
way  through  the  ice  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla. 
Hoping  to  bore  through  the  pack,  he  stood  into  it  for  several 
leagues,  but  found  the  ice  ahead  to  be  firm  and  thick,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt  He  then  sailed  along  the 
pack  edge  to  the  eastwards,  always  keeping  the  ice  in  sight,  and 
watching  for  an  opening,  until  he  reached  the  coast  of  Nova 

Zembla. 
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Z«inlr1&.  He  htkd  thus  ascertained  tbat  tlie  barrier  of  ice  between 
Greenland  mid  Xova  Zembia  was  impenctmble.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  for  *Sparch-t  I irifts/ *  Hopewell s/ antl  such  like  cnift, 
the  portals  of  the  unknown  region  were  firmly  dosed*  ytemt 
Hentj  Huelson  had  failed^  ami  his  additional  laurels  were  to  b^ 
won  elsewhere ;  but  he  had  done  all  that  the  boldest  mariner 
could  do,  with  nothing  bat  a  little  *  Hopewell '  under  his  feet, 
and  no  explorer  had  done  as  much  in  the  same  direction  since 
that  25th  of  June,  1(108,  when  he  sighted  Nova  Zeinbla,  and 
turned  his  vesseFs  head  to  the  south. 

The  voyages  of  Hudson  led  the  way  to  a  great  and  rtourisbing 
whaling  trade,   in  which   many  nations  competed   for  pre-eini- 
^ence,  and  it  opened  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  the 
lliistory  of  Dutch  an<l   English  commercial  enterprise.     Hence- 
If  f<jr  more  than  two  centuries^  that  part  of  the  frontier  of  the 
known  reg^ion  which  extends  from  Greenland  to  Ncjva  Zambia 
was  frequented  by  fleets  of  Dutch  and  English  whalers.    Captain 
Jansen  l»as  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  old  Dutch  ret ords^ 
[jmd  he  finds  that  no  vessel  ever  went  north  of  83^  on  the  Spitas- 
rgen  meridian.      The  usual  course  of  the   whalers,  after  the 
I  whales  had  been  driven  from  the   bays  and  harbours  w^hich  they 
I  originally  frequented,  was  to  sail  up  the  open  laiie  of  water  on 
the  went  coast  of  Spitz bergen  till  they  reached  7^^  or  7^^  3U'  N,, 
mml  thence  to  steer  west  into  the  ice^bearinor  Polar  current.     On 
reaching  the   ice-fields,   they  made  fast  and  drifted    south  with 
them  in  search  of  whales,  going  over  two  degrees  of  latitude  in 
cig^bu^ci  days.     If  the j  had  a  full  cargo  they  then  went  home, 
hot  if  not,  they  returned  to  the  7iJth  parallel^  and  ma<le  the  same 
circuit  agatn.     They  thus  discovered  that  there  was  a  continuity 
€>f  tlie  ice-fields ;  that,  from  the  quantity  which  drifted  down  in 
the  summer,  they  must  have  extended  at  least  as  far  as  the  Pole ; 
mod  that  no  land  of  any  extent  can  intervene  to  check  or  divert 
iheir  course.     During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Dutch  fishery 
some  of  the  whalers  often  went  in  the  direction  of  Nova  Zembk, 
ao  that  the  ice  in  tlialf  quarter  was  also  thoroughly  examined. 
No  opemng  was  ever  found  in  the  Polar  pack  between  iSpit^ 
hcTgen  and  Nova  Zembla,  excepting  close  in  shore,  and  the  edge 
of  die  barrier  of  ice  was  generally  met  with  in  latitude  75",     A 
ewefully-drawn  Dutch  chart  is  extant,  dated  1670,  on  which  the 
pick  eHge  is  delineated   in  this  position^  with  all  the  bays  and 
iailtntiiiions^  csttending  from  a  little  south  of  Disco,  on  Spitz* 
liefrgpn,  to  Nova  Zembla.     In  the  same  year  Captain  Wood,  who 
liai  been  most  unjustly  treated  by  modern  compilers,  soiled  from 
Englaml,  tt>  discover  a  passage  between  Spitsbergen  and  Nova 
Zembla,     He  came   to  the  edge   of  the   ire   in  7r>^  59'  >i,,  and 
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^  steered  close  along  it,  sailing  into  every  opening,  but  could  find 
no  passage  through,  neither  could  he  see  over  the  ice  from  the 
topmast-head.  The  ice  was  78  feet  under  the  water/  Grenville 
Collins,  the  hydrographer,  who  was  in  this  expedition,  said,  in  a 
letter  to  the  learned  Witsen,  '  The  proceedings  of  the  voyage 
gave  me  full  satisfaction  that  there  was  no  passage  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla.' 

All  the  speculations  of  early  navigators  on  the  possibility  of 
reaching  the  Pole  were  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea  that  ice 
was  only  formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  land,  and  never  in  the 
open  sea.  It  was  Scoresby  who  first  showed  that  ice  was  formed 
in  the  Spitzbergen  seas  during  nine  months  of  the  year,  and  that 
neither  calm  weather  nor  the  proximity  of  land  was  essential  to 
its  formation.  The  land  does' not  afford  any  assistsuice,  or  even 
shelter,  that  cannot  be  dispensed  with  during  the  operation  of 
freezing ;  and  Scoresby  often  saw  ice  grow  to  a  consistence 
capable  of  stopping  the  progress  of  a  ship  with  a  brisk  wind, 
even  when  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  Walker, 
of  the  *  Fox,'  gives  the  temperature  at  which  the  surface  freezes 
in  Baffin's  Bay  at  28^  Fahr. ;  Dr.  Kane  found  it  to  be  29^  in 
Smith  Sound. 

The  period  for  exploration  in  the  Polar  pack  is  therefore  con- 
fined to  the  three  short  summer  months,  during  which  the  ice 
docs  not  form.  It  was  not  a  hopeful  prospect,  yet  five  Govern- 
ment expeditions  have  examined  the  pack  edge  between  Green- 
land and  Nova  Zembla  within  the  century ;  three  sent  by 
England,  and  two  by  Russia.  The  Russians  took  the  lead,  and 
in  1764  and  1765  sent  Captain  Vassili  Tchitschagoff  to  seek  a 
passage  through  the  pack  on  the  Spitzbergen  meridian,  and  he 
reached  80''  26'  N.  in  the  first  year,  and  80^  30'  N.  in  the 
second.  In  England  the  idea  of  Polar  discovery  was  first 
revived  by  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  in  1772,  who  assiduously 
collected  every  scrap  of  information  from  Dutch  and  English 
whalers,  and  read  a  series  of  papers  before  the  Royal  Society. 
This  agitation  of  the  subject  resulted  in  the  despatch  of  Captain 
Phipps's  expedition,  which  sailed  from  the  Nore  in  June,  1773. 
The  ships  were  stopped  by  the  ice,  as  usual,  a  little  north  of 
Hakluyt  Headland  ;  and  Captain  Phipps  stood  into  every  open- 
ing he  could  find,  and  forced  the  ships  as  far  as  possible  through 
the  loose  pack  by  press  of  sail.  The  ice  at  the  pack  edge 
was  24  feet  thick  when  they  attained  their  highest  latitude  in 
80^  48'  N.,  and  they  examined  the  ice  from  longitude  2°  to 
20^  E.  From  tlie  seven  islands  a  continuous  plain  of  smooth 
unbroken  ice  was  seen,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon,  which 
closed  round  in  heavy  fields  and  floe  pieces  until  it  rested  upon 
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the  north-east  island  of  Spitsbergen*  The  Expedition  rctuiTied 
to  England  in  September,  after  bavins:  made  a  very  careful  and 

^rsevering  examination  of  the  ice  north  of  Spitsbergen,  and 

ving^  atti?mptcd  to  bore  through  it  at  every  point  tbat  offered 
the  remotest  ehance  of  success. 

it  was  generally  supposed,  boweverj  that  Captain  Phipps  went 
out  in  a  peculiarly  unfavourable  season,  and  In  1817  it  was 
resolved  that  another  attempt  should  be  made*  Captain  Buehan 
was  selected  as  the  commander  of  this  new  assault  upon  the 
ibitberiu  impenetrable  ice-barrier,  and  the  gallant  Franklin,  the 
late  Admiral  Beechey,  and  our  veteran  Arctic  explorer  Sir 
George  Back^  served  under  him.  The  two  old  whalers  which 
formed  the  expedition  sailed  from  the  Thames  in  Aprils  J 818, 
aiifl  were  stopped  in  the  very  position  north  of  Spitzbergen  in 
which  all  oUier  expeditions  from  the  time  of  Hudson  had  Ijeen 
brought  up.  On  examining  the  edge  of  the  ice  in  «luly,  a 
channel  was  found  which  both  vessels  entered  under  full  sail  ; 
but  it  soon  came  to  an  end,  and  they  were  beset  in  a  close 
pack<  Desperate  efforts  were  made  to  bore  through  the  ice; 
the  men  dragged  tlte  vessels  along  whenever  the  slightest  open- 
ing occurred,  all  sail  was  set,  and  in  tins  way  they  at  Jast  reac^hed 
their  highest  latitude  in  80^  34'  N.  But  the  whole  body  of  ice 
was  drifting  south,  und  after  strenuous  exertions  by  warping  and 
dragging,  they  found  tbey  bad  actually  lost  twelve  miles  <if 
northing  at  the  end  of  a  single  day.  During  this  time  both  vessels 
experienced  some  \*^ry  severe  ntps;  the  ice  was  Ifi  feet  thick,  and 
was  often  piled  up  alxive  the  bulwarks.  They  penetrated  for 
thirty  miles  witbin  the  pack,  and  it  took  them  ten  days  to  get 
back  to  the  open  water  to  the  southward,  tJumnighly  convincctl 
tliat  nothing  more  could  be  done  on  the  Spitzbergen  meridian^ 
Captain  Buehan  then  determined  to  examine  the  pack  etlge  in 
the  direction  of  Greenland,  and  he  searched  Air  an  opening  from 
10^  E-  to  \(P  W^  without  success.  In  1823  Captain  Clavering, 
in  the  *  Griper/  sailed  due  noith  from  Cloven  Cliff  for  twenty- 
five  miles  on  July  5th,  and  ftmnd  the  jKiek  Pil^e.  extending  east 
and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  bO^  20'  N*  He  then 
ej^a mined  the  ice  to  the  westward  for  sixty  miles,  as  far  as 
IP  W,,  but  found  it  closely  packed,  with  no  opening  in  any 
direction. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  Government  was  prosecuting  similar 
researches  l^etween  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembia,  Admiral 
Lutke  was  employed  on  this  service  from  1821  to  1824,  He  found 
the  ice  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  on  the  Nova  Zembla 
coast  that  he  was  never  able  to  get  beyond  Cape  Nassau*  In 
1824  he  sailed  with  orders  to  attain  as  high  a  latitude  as  possible 
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at  a  distance  from  the  coast.  He  arrived  at  tlieedge  of  the  Polsr 
pack  in  75^  SO'  N.,  and  examined  it  for  a  considenble  dLrtutoe 
towards  Spitsbergen,  without  finding  any  navigable  opening. 

Thus,  while  Hudson,  Poole,  Fotherby,  Tchitschakoff,  Phippii 
Scores  by,  Buchan,  Clavering,  Parry,  and  many  hundredi  of 
whalers,  bad  carefully  examined  the  outer  edge  of  the  mighty 
Polar  pack  north  of  Spitsbergen,  the  voyages  of  Barenti, 
Hudson,  Theunis-Ys,  Vlamingb,  Wood,  Lutke,  and  many  Dutch 
navigators,  effected  the  same  object  between  Spitsbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla.  The  whole  of  these  seamen  were  unanimous  in 
their  report  that  the  icy  barrier  was  impenetrable  for  sailing- 
ships.  Hudson  and  Buchan  made  most  gallant  attempts  to  bore 
their  way  through  the  close  pack  of  stupendous  floes  and  fields 
of  ice. 

This  great  mass  of  evidence  sufficiently  proved  the  im- 
practicability of  sailing  to  the  North  Pole  ;  and  Arctic  authorities 
became  convinced  that  the  true  way  of  effecting  this  important 
and  interesting  exploration  was  by  means  of  travelling  with 
sledges  over  the  ice. 

In  later  times,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  the  Franklin 
search,  a  theory  was  prevalent  of  the  existence  of  what  was  called 
the  '  Polar  Basin.'  It  was  maintaimnl  that  the  Gulf  Stream  gave 
rise  to  a  great  navigable  ocean  round  the  North  Pole  free  of  ioa 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  that  the  ice  merely  formed 
a  narrow  belt  round  its  outer  edge,  which  might  easily  be 
penetrated.  This  theory  is  directly  opposed  to  the  carefully 
registered  facts  which  have  been  accumulated  by  Scoresby  and 
numerous  other  ice  navigators ;  and  it  is  founded  on  the  appear- 
ance of  lanes  and  pools  of  open  water  off  some  of  the  Arctic 
coasts.  Never  was  so  grand  a  superstructure  of  theory  based 
upon  so  slight  a  foundation  of  fact. 

When  Barents  wintered  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Nova 
Zembla,  his  people  saw  open  water  in  March  and  April,  and 
once  even  in  February.  If  there  was  a  south-west  wind  the  ice 
was  always  driven  away  from  the  coast,  leaving  a  space  of  open 
water,  and,  as  soon  as  the  wind  came  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
the  ice  returned,  and  ground  noisily  on  the  beach.  There  must 
of  course  have  been  an  open  space  into  which  the  ice  drifted,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  those  water-holes  along  the  Sibe- 
rian coast,  since  met  with  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  by 
Russian  explorers.  Hedenstrom  and  Anjou,  in  1609  and  1821, 
reported  that  there  was  open  water,  with  liltle  drift-ice,  to  the 
northward  of  the  islands  of  New  Siberia,  in  March ;  and  Anjou 
was  stopped  at  short  distances  from  the  land  by  weak  ice. 
Wrangcj],  in    the  end   of  March  1821,  met  with    thin    ice    at 

a  distance 


a  distance  af  140  miles  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Kolyma.  The 
Sftme  weak  uxisafe  ice  was  met  with  In  April  of  the  fo]lf>wIn|r 
jemr,  and  in  their  last  journey  over  the  Polar  ice^  in  March^ 
18iB^  Wrangreirs  P^^^y  were  ex  posed  to  great  dan^r  by  the  ice, 
which  was  only  3  feet  thick,  and  cracking  in  all  directions. 
Wrangell  also  observed  that  north  winds  were  always  damp. 

Tbt?  observations  of  Hedenstrom,  Anjoa,  and  VVran^U,  have 
led  the  Russian  g-eog^ra  pliers  to  the  Cimclusion  tbat  part  of  the 
Pillar  Ocean  north  of  Silieria  is  always  open  water^  and  that  this 
J^oif/ma^  as  they  call  it,  extends  from  twenty  miles  north  of  New 
Siberia  islands  to  aljout  the  same  distance  off  the  coast  of  the 
continent,  tjctween  Cape  Chelajgfskoi  and  Cape  North,  This 
opinion  rests  on  the  Instances  in  which  die  Russian  explorers,  in 
March  and  Aprilj  encountered  either  very  tliin  ice  indicative 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  open  water,  or  actual  lanes  of  water, 
at  diHerent  points  of  this  line.  In  summer  the  current  along  the 
shore  Is  from  east  Ui  vvest,  and  in  autumn  fmm  west  to  east;  and 
die  stupendous  ice-hummocks,  often  90  feet  hi^h,  which  Hoe  the 
Siberian  coast,  testify  to  the  great  pressure  which  takes  place, 
and  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  Polar  ice-lields*  The  STberian 
fivers  bring  down  Immense  quantities  of  drift- w^ood,  which  Is 
afterwards  carried  off  by  the  currents,  and  scattered  far  and  wide 
over  the  Arctic  shores.  On  the  breaking-  up  <jf  the  ice  the  rivers 
coatribute  to  drive  the  floes  away  from  the  coast,  and  the  westerly 
currents  then  carry  them  in  heavily-packed  masses  towards  the 
Atlantic,  Millions  of  tons  of  ice  are  thus  sent  to  swell  the  sij^e 
of  the  Polar  pack,  and  are  hnally  melted  Wtween  Greenland  and 
Nora  Zembla.  Admiral  von  WrangieUj  nsioj*^  an  allowable 
poetical  licence,  has  called  the  open  water  off  the  Siberian  coast 
*  the  wide  immeasurable  ocean/  Ever  since  the  translation  of 
his  work,  '  the  gr^at  Polynia  of  the  Russians '  has  l^een  a  phrase 
on  which  ^eogfraphical  theorists  have  ftmndcd  the  wildest 
Sfiecu  la  lions,  Anjou  and  Wraug^ell,  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  found  the  Ice  to  he  thin  and  rotten  at  a 
distance  of  about  lOi)  miles  from  the  coast,  and  on  two  occasions 
an  open  water- hole,  covered  witli  floating  pieces  of  ice,  was  seen 
to  the  offirig*  The  observation  of  open  water  near  Cape  Taimyr, 
tn  Atiffttgty  by  Middendorf,  and  of  a  water-hole  in  Kennetly 
Channt*!  by  Morton,  in  the  end  of  Jitm,  is  nothing  remarkable, 
as  the  ice  h  more  or  less  in  motion  in  all  jmrts  of  the  Arctic 
rrg^ions,  during^  those  months,  Dr*  Hayes  found  Morton's 
J^aitfTtia  completely  frozen  over  in  May,  186i. 

There  is  clear  evidence  that^  owing  to  strong  currents  and 
^e»  of  wind,  the  ice  is  in  motion  off  the  coast  of  Siberia  very 
early  in  the  spring,  giving  rise  to  Polynias^  or  water*holes.    Any 
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extensive  land,  such  as  universal  tradition  among  the  Siberian 
tribes  declares  to  exist  north  of  Cape  Jakan,  would  fayour  the 
formation  of  such  lanes  of  water  under  its  lee.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  observations  of  the  Russian  explorers  to  warrant 
the  belief  in  a  '  wide  immeasurable  ocean.'  The  rising  vapour, 
so  often  mentioned  by  Anjou,  may  have  been  caused  by  tidal 
cracks  in  the  ice,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  an  open  sea ; 
and  the  phenomena  of  damp  winds  and  rotten  ice  betoken  just 
what  Hedenstrom  and  Anjou  saw — a  limited  expanse  of  sea 
caused  by  movements  in  the  Polar  pack.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  that  the  Siberian  Polynias  of  the  early  spring  are  of 
greater  extent  than  the  action  of  currents  and  gales  of  wind  woold 
easily  explain. 

It  is  probable  tliat  the  south-westerly  drift  during  the  summer 
months  gives  rise  to  considerable  expanses  of  open  water  in  the 
Polar  pack,  which  disappear  as  soon  as  the  ice  begins  to  form  in 
September  ;  and  that  currents  and  gales  keep  the  ice  in  motion 
near  the  land,  even  in  the  winter  months.  In  this  sense  there 
may  be  a  Polar  basin,  but  the  theory  of  an  extensive  navigable 
ocean  round  the  Pole  is  directly  opposed  to  a  series  of  well- 
ascertained  geographical  facts. 

The  theory  of  a  Polar  basin,  in  its  wildest  form,  has  been 
persistently  forced  into  notice  by  Dr.  Petermann,  a  German 
doctor,  who  publishes  a  geographical  magazine  at  Gotha. 
Without  practical  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions,  or  any 
special  right  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  subject,  he  is  also 
peculitirly  disqualified  from  giving  an  opinion,  owing  to  his  habit 
of  twisting  facts  gleaned  from  books  to  suit  his  preconceived 
theory.  We  should  not,  therefore,  consider  it  necessary  to 
examine  his  argument  in  favour  of  the  Spitzbergen  route,  if  it 
had  not  been  endorsed,  to  some  extent,  by  four  naval  officers  of 
Arctic  experience.  Dr.  Petermann  first  made  himself  notorious 
at  the  time  of  the  Franklin  search,  when  he  declared  that  the 
*  Erebus '  and  *  Terror '  were  beset  near  the  Siberian  coast,  and 
that  the  best  'way  of  reaching  them  was  by  sailing  across  the 
Polar  ocean  between  Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  in  the 
middle  of  winter!  This  scheme  might  have  proved  very 
mischievous,  by  diverting  the  search  from  the  proper  direction. 
Fortunately  its  absurdity  was  sufficiently  apparent,  and  it  received 
little  or  no  attention.  But  Dr.  Petermann  has  now  resuscitated 
his  theory  in  two  long  letters  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  in 
which  he  advocates  the  Spitzbergen  route  for  North  Polar 
exploration. 

For  his  preference  of  this  route  he  assigns  eight  reasons,  which 
may  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words.     He  advocates  it,  1st   *  be- 
cause 
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cause  tLe  voyage  from  England  to  the  Norili  Pole  is  shorter  by 
Spitsbergen ;'  a  matter  which  may  be  important  to  a  Company 
wish  log  to  establish  a  line  of  packets  between  the  two  points,  but 
which  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  exploration.  2n(l,  Because 
*  ihe  Spits! berime n  seas  form  the  widest  opening  into  the  unknown 
region/  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  nmte  ; 
for  the  ice-navigation  must  be  conducted  in  a  drifting  patk^  in- 
stead  of  along^  land- ice,  as  in  Baffin's  Bay,  3rd,  '  Because  the 
Spitzbergcn  seas  are  more  free  of  ice  than  any  t>tber  part  of  the 
Arctic  regions/  This  statement  is  directly  opposed  to  the  expe- 
rience of  every  navigator  who  has  ever  reached  the  edge  of  the 
|>ack  on  tliat  meridian.  They  have  all,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, found  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice  between  Greenland 
and  Nova  Zembla.  4th,  'The  drift-ice  noith  of  Spitsbergen 
offers  just  as  much  or  as  little  impediment  to  navigation  as  the 
ice  in  Baffin's  Bay/  \¥lien  it  is  remembered  that  no  vessel  has 
ever  penetrated  through  the  stupendous  ice-fields  north  of  Splts!- 
bergen,  while  a  Heet  of  whalers  has  annually  got  through  the 
middle  ice  of  Baffin's  Bay  since  1817,  an  idea  may  be  fonned  of 
tbe  value  of  this  assertion*  bth*  *  The  sea  north  of  Spitzbergen 
will  never  be  entirely  frozen  over,  not  even  in  winter,  nor  covered 
with  solid  ice  lit  for  sledge-travelling/  This  is  true,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  and  it  forms  the  strongest  objection  to  the  Spitz- 
lM?rgen  route;  for  these  lakes  and  pools  of  water,  whih^  making 
sU?tJge*travelling  impfissible,  will  add  to  the  danger  of  wintering 
ill  the  pack*  6th*  *  From  Sir  Edward  Parry's  furthest  point  a 
navigable  sea  w*as  extending  far  away  to  the  north  ;  and  old 
OutiU  and  Eijgliiih  skippers  vowed  they  had  sailed  to  %%'\  and 
beyond  the  Pole  itselj.  At  Sir  Edward  Parry's  position,  in 
1^2'  45',  there  was  a  perfectly  navigalde  sea/  This  is  a  specimen 
of  ibe  assertions  which  serve  to  prop  up  Dr.  Petennann's  theory. 
The  statement  is  not  only  incorrect*  but  the  very  reverse  of  the 
real  fjict,  Parry%  at  his  extreme  point,  tonnd  the  ice  thicker,  and 
%\x<*  ihjcs  more  extensive  than  any  he  had  previously  met  with  % 
and  there  was  a  strong  yellow  ice-blink  always  overspreading  the 
northern  horizon,  which  siiowed  that  the  Polar  pack  was  still 
stretchiug  away  to  the  northward ;  for  the  yellow  tinge  denotes 
field-ice,*  The  *  vows*  of  the  old  Dutch  and  English  skippers 
-mete  fully  disposed  of  by  Scores  by  many  years  ago  ;  and  Captain 
Jausen,  after  carefully  investigating  the  Dutch  records,  has  rome 
tij  ibo  conclusion  that  nr*  vessel  has  ever  been  north  of  83',  7th* 
*Tlie  Polur  region  north  of  Spitzbcrgcn  consists  of  sea,  and  not 
laud,"     This  is  the  very  reason  that  the  Spitsbergen  route  is  the 
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worst  that  could  be  selected.  8tK  *  Sir  Edward  Parry*»  expedi- 
tion only  took  six  months.'  This  argument  has  been  endoned 
by  others,  as  if  a  hasty  and  perfunctx>ry  cruise  was  as  satiifacrtory 
as  a  deliberate  and  careful  exploration.  The  only  other  point 
raised  bv  Dr.  Petermann  which  requires  notice  is  contained  in 
his  second  letter,  where  he  ai^ues  that  there  will  be  no  difficolty 
in  lx)rin^  through  the  Polar  ice-fields  north  of  80^,  becaaae  Sir 
James  Ross  ^ot  through  an  extensive  pack  in  the  Antarctic  re- 
gions in  latitude  62^,  after  it  had  drifted  and  become  loose  for 
many  hundreds  of  miles  over  a  boundless  ocean.  The  fallacy  of 
the  compariscm  was  fully  exposed  by  Admiral  CoUinson,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  (leographical  Society.*  Dr.  Petermann 
asks  for  any  reason,  however  slight,  why  it  would  not  be  as  easy 
to  sail  from  Spitzbcrgen  to  the  Pole  and  back  as  to  go  up  Baffin's 
Bay  to  the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound.  The  reason  is  clear  enough, 
and  is  well  known  to  all  Arctic  navigators.  North  of  Spits- 
bergen there  is  a  pack  composed  of  fields  of  immense  size  and 
thi(  kness ;  and  any  vessel  taking  that  route  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  drifting  ice.  In  Baflin^s  Bay  there  is  land-ice,  along  which 
a  ship  can  creep  while  the  pack  drifts  past  The  conseqnence 
is,  that  whereas  a  fleet  of  whalers  passes  up  Baffin's  Bay  every 
year,  no  vessel  has  ever  penetrated  dirough  the  Polar  pack.  Dr. 
Petermann,  of  whom  we  have  now  had  enough  and  to  spare, 
characteristically  completes  his  theory  with  a  Polar  map,  on 
which  he  converts  Kennedy  Channel  into  a  bay,  by  means  of 
land  expressly  invented  for  the  occasion.  This  method  of  prop- 
ping up  a  theory  recoils  upon  its  author;  and  the  Petermann 
land  will  probably  share  the  fate  of  Ross's  Croker  mountains  and 
Wilkes's  southern  continent 

But  the  Spitzbergen  route  was  recommended  by  General  Sabine 
long  before  Dr.  Petermann  was  ever  heard  of;  and  it  is  advocated 
by  four  Arctic  officers,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Admiral  Ommanney, 
Captain  Richards  and  Captain  Inglefield.  We  desire,  of  course,  to 
treat  the  opinions  of  these  officers  with  respect,  while  we  distent 
most  emphatically  from  the  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived. 
We  have  seen  that  the  edge  of  the  Polar  pack,  along  its  whole 
distance  from  Greenland  to  Nova  Zembla,  has  been  examined 
over  and  over  again  by  navigators  who  sought  a  passage  or  lane 
by  which  to  enter  it  The  ice  of  the  Spitzbergen  seas  has  been 
carefully  and  scientifically  reported  upon  by  many  able  explorers, 
and  especially  by  Scoresby.  We  know,  from  the  results  of  their 
investigations,  that  a  body  of  heavy  field-ice,  cracked  and  broken 
in  places  by  the  action  of  currents  and  gales   of  wind,  extends 

*  See  *  Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Societ}',*  vol.  ix.  p.  118. 
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from  latitude  75^  ti>  the  Pole,  during  the  winter,  and  that  the? 
unviable  eu miner  seascm  is  very  short  Pany^  iluring  an  excep- 
Ltionally  favourahle  jear  for  na^igatiun,  walkjed  for  192  miles 
i>var  small  iloes  and  weak  ire,  and  at  lus  extreme  point,  in 
^45*  N.,  he  at  laiit  came  to  the  more  fonnidahle  ire-ilelds  ;  and 
yet  low  ice-blink  on  his  northern  horizon  showt'd  that  they 
(extended  far  to  the  northward*  It  ii  certain  that  this  Polar  pack 
i*enil  hundred  miles  in  extent;  that  the  Ice-fields  coni|]0$i[tp[^ 
re  of  immense  ^\z^^  and  diickness ;  and  that  no  navigable  lane 
Ijbr  o  pen  i  n  g  has  yet  be  en  t\  is  coi'  e  red  a  1  o  i  j  gf  i  t^  e  d  ^e .  A  ny  ii  tte  m  p  t, 
ftherefore^  to  penetrate  into  it  would  probal>ly  end  in  failure;  ojid 
the  only  reaaon  for  expecting  a  more  fortunate  result  ifi  based  on 
tiie  sdvantag'efi  that  steamers  have  over  sailing"- vessels.  These 
adrantages  are  undoubtedly  very  g;reat ;  but  they  consist  chiefly 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  steamers  can  take  advantage  of  a 
ftudden  o|)en[n^  in  the  ice,  and  in  the  immense  ^a%'iog  of  labour 
to  the  men.  Under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  the  Polar  pack 
a  st£Eimer  is  not  exempted  from  any  of  the  difficulties  of  ice-navi- 
gation; while  the  moment  the  young  ice  t>eginstt>  form,  the  screw 
wrill  be  choked  and  become  useless*  Success  depends  on  a  for* 
tunate  teas<>n  ;  and  in  one  year  fast  screw-steamers  have  been 
forty -five  dayt  getting^  through  the  middle  ice  of  l^f!in*s  Bay, 
mhile  in  another  a  weak  little  galling  schooner  has  mailed  up 
without  any  detention  at  all. 

In  the  improbable  event  of  ex  pi  o  ring-ships  penetrating'  to  any 
asiderable  distance  Qirttu^hthe  Polar  ice,  in  thedirectionfjf  the 
f^ole^  there  will  be  imminent  daoj^er  of  their  being  beset,  and 
[ibli^ed  to  winter  in  the  pack,  A  more  perilous  situation  caTinot 
be  conceived.  The  ice  is  frequently  in  motion  during  tlie  winter, 
at  II  time  when  the  cold  renders  navigation  impossible,  aud  furious 
Ifates  of  wind  press  the  floes  t*i^ether.  These  surely  are  not  cir- 
ri stances  tt*  which  any  vessel  ought  voluntarily  to  be  exposed, 
iledge  travelling  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible  over  such  a  pack, 
%nd  retreat  would  thus  be  hopelessly  cut  olV.  Sir  Edward  Belt  lier, 
rho  now  nnacc*mtitably  advocates  the  Spitsbergen  route,  thus 
[»rted  upon  the  Polar  ocean  to  the  northwartl  of  the  Parry 
mdi,  in  one  of  bis  despatches :  '  The  more  I  have  seen  of  the 
action  of  the  ice,  the  partially  ojH*n  water,  and  the  deceitful  leads 
in  the  pof^ls,  the  more  satisfied  I  am  that  the  man  who  <mcG 
ventures  off  the  laud  to  seek  a  passage  is  in  all  probability 
•ju-rificed/ 

But  after  all,  the  great  objection  tu  the   Spitzliergen  route  is 
Uial    few  of   the   scientific  results  of  North   Polar   exploration 
rould  be  attained,  even  in  the  event  of  comparative  success.     It 
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is  not  by  drifting  about  in  pack-ice  at  a  distance  from  land,  but 
by  carefully  examining  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast-line,  that  useful 
work  is  to  be  done  in  the  unknown  region. 

The  Spitzbergen  route  stands  condemned  by  the  experience  of 
the  highest  Arctic  authorities,  because  it  is  impracticable ;  be- 
cause partial  success  would  place  an  expedition  in  a  position  of 
extreme  danger ;  and  because  few  of  the  results  of  Polar  explora- 
tion are  attainable  in  that  direction.  We  are  convinced  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  delay  the  despatch  of  an  expedition  until 
the  Government  is  willing  to  fit  one  out  on  an  efficient  scale, 
and  to  send  it  in  the  right  direction,  than  to  rest  satisfied 
with  a  steamer  being  despatched  to  the  Spitzbergen  Seas,  and 
to  see  the  subject  shelved  for  the  next  twenty  years,  after  her 
return. 

Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  engaged  by  the  fruitless 
endeavours  of  many  successive  voyagers,  during  two  centuries, 
to  penetrate  the  mighty  Polar  pack  between  Greenland  and  Nova 
Zembla.  It  will  now  be  a  more  pleasant  task  to  examine  the 
voyages  up  Baffin's  Bay,  where  a  less  formidable  pack  has  been 
annually  encountered,  battled  with,  and  overcome;  and  where 
this  annual  victory  over  the  ice  leads  to  the  achievement  of  a 
position  whence  a  system  of  North  Polar  exploration  can  be 
organised  by  the  only  thorough  and  efficient  means^ — namely, 
modern  Arctic  travelling.  Soon  after  the  return  of  Buchan's 
expedition,  it  occurred  to  those  two  most  eminent  of  our  Arctic 
worthies,  Sir  John  Franklin  and  Sir  Edward  Parry,  that  the  true 
way  of  effecting  North  Polar  exploration  was  by  means  of  travel- 
ling with  sledges  over  the  ice.  A  plan  of  this  kind  was  originally 
proposed  by  Franklin  soon  after  his  return  in  the  *  Trent,'  and 
it  was  carried  into  execution  by  Parry,  in  1827.  That  great 
discoverer  was  wrong,  as  it  turned  out,  in  the  route  he  took,  and 
in  the  time  of  year  he  selected  for  his  journey ;  but  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  thorough  system  of  Arctic  investigation  by 
means  of  sledges,  which  has  since  borne  such  rich  fruit,  and 
wh  ich  has  been  brought  to  perfection  by  the  genius  of  Sir  Leo}x>ld 
M'CIintock.  The  idea  of  Franklin  and  Parry  was  to  start  from 
the  most  northern  land  ;  and  had  the  discoveries  of  Kane  and 
Hayes  been  known  to  them,  they  would  of  course  have  selected 
Smith  Sound  as  their  starting-point.  To  Admiral  von  Wrangell, 
the  explorer  of  Arctic  Siberia,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first 
suggested  Smith  Sound  as  the  best  route  for  North  Polar  explora- 
tion;  and  the  labours  of  two  American  expeditions  have  since 
demcmstrated  the  correctness  of  his  views.  Exploration  by  sledge 
travelling  is   now  advocated   by  the  Arctic  officers  of  greatest 
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experience-  Among  them  we  may  mention  Sir  George  Back 
and  /Vdmiral  Bird,  the  friends  ami  companit>ns  of  Franklin, 
Parry^  and  Koss;  Admiral  Collinson,  who  passed  three  winters 
in  the  ice ;  Sir  Lcop<>ld  M*Clintt>ck,  the  discoverer  of  the  fate  of 
Franklin,  the  inventor  of  Arctic  travel  ling,  who  has  passed  six 
winters  and  ten  summers  in  the  Arctic  renfions,  and  whose  expe- 
rience is  ^eater  than  that  of  any  other  living  authority ;  Shemrd 
Osborn,  the  steady,  unswerving  advocate  of  the  Franklin  search, 
and  the  reviver  of  public  interest  in  Polar  enterprise ;  V'csey 
Hamilton,  the  persevering  and  intrepid  explorer  of  the  northern 
eattreme  of  Melville  Island  ;  M*Dou^allj  the  expert  surveyor,  who 
aerved  in  two  Arctic  expeditions.  Nor  can  we  thus  enumemte 
the  names  of  Arctic  travellers  without  dwellinp:  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  work  of  one  of  their  brightciit  ornaments*  George 
Frederick  Mecham  was  the  //eau  ideal  of  an  Arctic  traveller- 
Never  was  an  officer  more  beloved  by  his  messmates  and  by  his 
nien«  Genial  and  warm-hearted,  he  was  the  life  aotl  soul  of  the 
winter  amusements,  and,  when  the  season  for  work  arrived,  it 
was  Mecham  who  performed  the  most  wonderful  feat  of  Arctic 
travelling  on  record.  An  accurate  and  painstaking  observer,  full 
€>f  resource,  and  endowed  with  indomitable  resolutionj  he  was  at 
the  same  time  most  careful  of  the  comforts  of  his  men.  When 
the  subject  of  Polar  es:  pi  oration  is  discussed,  the  first  feeling  of 
those  who  served  in  the  search  for  Franklin  will  be  one  of  deep 
regret  that  the  great   ability,   the   high    resolve,  the   numerous 

aualities  for   command,  which  were  united  in  the  character  of 
3e  lamented  Mecham,  are  lost  to  us  for  ever,    * 
There  are  still   many  officers   of  ability  and  experience  who 
would  worthily  second  M'CJintock  in  the  glorious  enterprise  of 
North  Polar  exploration  by  way  of  Smith  Sound  ;  and  dense  will 
be  the  crowd  of  volunteers  when  it  is  known  that  the  well-known 
'name  is  Gaseetted  for  the  command.     Two  60-horse  power  gun- 
plioati,  well  strengthened,  and  provisioned  for  three  years,  with 
f  picked  crews  of  i/oufif^  officers  and  mciij  wxiuld  secure  all  the 
fesults  that  have  already  l>een  enumerated,  under  the  guidance  of 
tuch   leaders  as  MdiuttK-k,    Osborn,   Hamilton,   Richards^   or 
Allen  Young,  and  complete  the  greatest  geographical  discovery 
that  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

The  navigation  of  Baffin*s  Bay  is  impeded  by  the  *  middle 
pack  {  and  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  (t^w  words  on  the  passage  of 
this  obstacle,  because  it  has  been  made  the  grouml  of  a  futile 
objection  to  the  route  by  Smith  Sound,  The  drift  of  vast  masses 
of  ice  into  the  Atlantic  invariably  causes  the  existence  of  a  wide 
open  sheet  of  water  in   the  upper  end  of  Baffiu^s  Bay,  and  for 
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some  distance  within  Lancaster  and  Smith  Soaod,  dnrii^  the 
summer  and  ear]  j  autumn,  which  is  known  as  die  *'  North  Water/ 
But  there  is  a  mass  of  drifting  ice  between  the  *  North  Water ' 
and  Davis  Strait,  averaging  from  170  to  200  miles  in  width,  and 
blocking  up  the  centre  of  Baffin's  Bay,  called  bj  the  whalers  the 
^Middle  Pack.'  The  ice  here  is  hanllj  a  fourth  part  of  the 
thickness  of  that  in  the  Spitzbergen  Seas,  the  former  being  from 
five  to  eight  feet  thick,  and  the  latter  from  twenty  to  thirty. 
Old  Baffin  gallantly  led  the  way  to  the  *  North  Water'  in  1616, 
and  no  man  ever  followed  in  his  wake  until  two  whalers,  the 
*  Larkins '  of  Leith,  and  *  Elizabeth  '  of  Aberdeen,  successfully 
passed  the  barrier  in  1817.  From  that  time  the  fleet  of  whaleis 
annually  entered  the  ice,  and  pushed  for  the  *  North  Water/ 
The  only  safe  passage  through  the  *  Middle  Pack '  is  called  by 
the  whalers  the  North-abotU  pasgaffe^  and  it  may  always  be  suc- 
cessfully performed,  if  not  in  June,  then  in  July — if  not  in  July, 
then  in  August  On  the  coast  of  Greenland,  between  the  parallels 
of  73^  and  76^,  there  is  a  wide  indentation  open  to  the  south, 
called  Melville  Bay.  The  ice  formed  in  it,  owing  to  the  configura- 
tion of  the  land,  is  not  exposed  to  the  general  drift  down  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  remains  firmly  fixed  to  the  coast,  often  extending  from 
it  to  a  distance  of  thirty  to  fifty  miles.  The  prevailing  winds  in 
the  early  part  of  the  season  are  from  the  north,  in  which  case  the 
drifting  pack  is  blown  off  shore,  and  leaves  a  lane  of  open  water 
along  the  land-floe  of  Melville  Bay.  When  the  wind  is  from 
the  south,  the  pack  drifts  into  Melville  Bay,  but  in  that  case  the 
land-floe  is  a  soift'ce  of  protection,  for,  as  the  drifting  ice  presses 
against  it,  the  land-ice,  being  oldest,  almost  invariably  proves 
the  strongest  of  the  two.  A  dock  is  then  cut  in  the  land-ice, 
and  a  ship  may  ride  in  safety  until  the  pressure  eases  off.  Thus, 
by  sticking  to  the  land-floe  of  Melville  Bay,  a  vessel  is  never  at 
the  mercy  of  a  drifting  pack ;  and  though  there  may  frequently 
be  detention,  no  ground  is  ever  lost,  and  final  success  is  the 
reward  of  perseverance. 

The  earliest  passage  into  the  *  North  Water '  was  accomplished 
on  June  12,  1849,  and  the  average  passages  of  the  whalers 
during  twenty-three  years  have  been  effected  before  July  18, 
There  is  not  a  single  year  from  1817  to  1849  in  which  no  whaler 
had  got  through ;  and  in  the  years  1825,  1828,  1832,  1833,  and 
1834,  the  whole  fleet  reached  the  *  North  Water'  before  the 
middle  of  June.  It  so  happens  that  unless  the  whalers  get 
through  so  as  to  reach  Pond's  Bay  in  July,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  persevere,  and  they  give  up  the  attempt  The  navigable 
season,  however,  continues  until  the  end  of  August,  so  that  dis- 
covery 
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CO  very  ships  niaj  always  count  upon  effpctin^  the  passage  at 
some  perioil  between  May  and  8epteml>er.  Discovery  ships 
have  been  sent  up  Baffin^s  Bay  thirty-eight  times  since  181^, 
and  only  on  two  occasions  have  they  failed  to  reach  the  *  Nortli 
Water'  during-  the  navigable  seasi>n.  One  of  these  failmes  was 
experienced  by  the  'North  Star,'  in  1849,  but  she  did  not  arrive 
at  the  edge  of  the  ice  until  the  end  of  July,  and  if  she  had  berti 
earlier  in  the  field  she  would  have  succeeded.  This  is  certain ; 
for  in  tiie  very  same  year  the  'St^  Andrew*/ of  Aberdeen,  rCfiched 
tibe  *\orth  Water'  on  June  12th,  The  other  instance  of  want 
of  sureess  was  in  the  case  of  the  *  Fox/  in  1857  ;  but  she  was 
stlU  later  in  the  season,  not  arriving'  in  Melville  Bay  until  the 
mklcUe  of  Aujerust.  Had  she  been  earlier  she  would  have  sue- 
csecded  ;  and  when  M'^Clintock,  with  that  indomitable  perseverance 
whicb  k&s  been  his  characteristic  ever  since  he  commenced  Arctic 
explnrmtion,  again  charged  the  barrier,  on  the  18th  of  June  in 
the  foHowing  year,  he  was  in  the  *  North  Water  *  by  the  27th, 

WbalerSj  it  is  true,  are  often  destroyed  by  the  ice ;  but  dls- 

ctjvery  ships,  l>eing  strongly  fortified,  are  not  exposed  to  the  same 

risk,  and  not  one  has  ever  been  destroyed  in  Baffin's  Bay.     A 

good   nip   merely  causes  a  little  pleasurable  e>:citement.      The 

be&uty  of  the  scenery^  the  wonderful  eflects  of  refraction  round 

the  horizon,  the  cutting  of  docks  and  charging  and  blasting  of 

ice,  all   combine  to  render  the  Melville  B^y  detention  a  most 

a^oyable  and  exhilarating  time.     Here  may  be  seen  the  stupen- 

dofflg  icebergs,  which  are  among  the  most  sublime  of  nature^s 

irark%  with  their  brilliant  emerald  and  sapphire  tints.     Here  the 

iBtJ^a^c  movements  of  mighty  floes  may  be  watched,  and  that 

itill  grander  sight  when  a  nip  causes  the  rapid  formation  of  a 

Ung  ridge  of  ice-homnaocks,  and  when  huge  blocks  are  reared 

<me  upon  the  other  with  a  loud  grinding  moan.     The  passage  of 

Melville  Bay  may  be  a  time  of  anxiety ;  but  he  must  be  dead  to 

all  sense  of  the  beautiful   in  nature  who  does  not  derive  an  eqtial 

>Qimnt  of  pleasure  from  scenes  of  such  unsurpassed  grandeur  and 

interest.     Skill  and  judgment  in  watching  the  ice  and  selecting 

Wdi  are  required   in  this  navigation ;    but  an  early  arrival   in 

Mtkille  Bay  ensures  the  certainty  of  reaching  the  '  North  Watpr ' 

^luring  the  navigable  season.     The  average  detention  for  steamers 

w  Melville  Bay  has  been  twenty-two  days,  and  it  has  sometimes 

^A^n  place  under  exceptionally  unfavourable  circumstances  ;  and 

^MJiily  enough  this  is  exat  tly  the  time  that  it  took  brave  old 

^•Ruto  cross  Melville  Bay  in  1616,  in  a  little  craft  of  55  tons.     It 

*jll  bt  hard,  indeed,  if  powerful  steamers  cannot  do  as  well  as  this 

»^*-lciti  fly-boAt.     We  may  count  upon  a  successful  passage  of  the 

Middle  Pack'  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of  the  ice  antl 
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the  physical  causes  which  influence  its  movements,  finom  the 
fact  that  whalers  have  almost  annually  reached  the  *  North  Water* 
since  1817  ;  and  from  an  examination  of  all  former  voyages  of 
discovery,  in  thirty-six  of  which  out  of  thirty-eight  the  ice-obstruc- 
tions in  Melville  13ay  were  overcome. 

Once  in  the  *  North  Water,'  all  obstacles  to  an  exploration, 
more  or  less  extensive,  of  tlie  unknown  region  are  at  an  end. 
From  Cape  York  there  is  invariably  a  navigable  sea  to  Smith 
Sound  in  the  summer  months. 

It  was  on  tlie  Gth  of  July,  1616,  that  Baffin  made  the  chief 
discovery  of  his  voyage,  namely,  the  entrance  of  the  *  greatest  and 
largest  sound  in  all  this  bay.'     It  is  the  portal  leading  north  into 
the  vast  unknown  region,  and  the  only  point  in  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  80th  parallel,  where  lines  of  coast  stretch  away  towards  the 
Pole.     Baffin  gave  it  a  very  common  name ;  but  the  worshipful 
person  from  whom  Smith  Sound  derives  its  name  was  no  common 
man.     Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  East 
India  Company :    lie  fostered  the  early  efforts  of  that  mighty 
Company  which  afterwards  founded  an  empire,  he  superintended 
the  early  voyages  to  India,  and  patronised  those  of  Hudson  and 
Baffin.     In  1818  Ross  saw  the  entrance  to  Smith  Sound  from  a 
great  distance,  and  named  the  two  capes  on  either  side  after  his 
ships — Isabella  and  Alexander.     Whalers  may  have  sighted  and 
even  entered  Smith  Sound  since  the  voyage  of  Ross,  and  in  1852 
Captain  Inglefield  went  just  inside  the  Capes,  but  did  not  land. 
From  this  position,  on  August  20,  1852,  he  saw  an  open  sea 
stretching  through  seven  points  of  tlie  horizon,  apparently  unen* 
cumbt*red  with  ice,  though  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  two 
distinct  headlands.     Baffin  had  discovered  Smith  Sound  in  1616; 
but  no  civilised  man  explored  it  or  landed  on  its  shores  until  the 
year  1853,  when  Dr.  Kane,  in  the  little  schooner  *  Advance '  of 
120  tons,  undertook  to  lead  an  American  expedition  to  the  far 
northern  regions.     Like  Baffin's  little  '  Discovery,'  the  *  Advance' 
only  had  a  crew  of  seventeen  men,  and  she  was  but  poorly  pro- 
vided for  an  Arctic  winter.     In  latitude  78'^  45'  N.,  Kane  found 
the  ice  extending  in  a  drifting  mass  across  the  channel  of  Smitli 
Sound  in  August,  and  the  coast  on  cither  side  rose  in  precipitoixs 
cliffs  to  a  height  of  800  or  1200  feet     At  their  base  there  was    a 
belt  of  ice,  about  18  feet  thick,  resting  on  the  beach — a  sort    o£ 
permanent  frozen  ridge,  to  which  Kane  gave  the  name  of  ice-fc^^Jt, 
The  pack  was  drifting  south,  and  many  icebergs  were  moving  ""J^J 
and  down  with  the  tide.     After  a  gallant  but  ineffectual  atteirm.  Ji 
to  force  his  way  through  the  pack  to   the  northward,  the  n.^3^ 
ice  began  to  form,  and  on  September  10th  the  *  Advance'  ^*^* 
frozen  in,  on  the  west  side  of  Smitli  Sound,  in  latitude  78°  37'       ^ 
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Here  the  little  crew  passed  two  years  and  made  same  discoveries 
by  means  of  travelling  partiesj  though  the  small  number  of  hands 
and  the  scurvy  prevented  much  from  being  accomplished.  In 
latitude  79°  12'  N,  a  great  glacier  was  discovered  abutting  upon 
the  sea,  and  presenting  a  perpendicular  face  of  from  300  to 
500  feet  Iceberprs  are  ejected  from  it  in  lines,  and  the  vast 
mass,  with  a  sea-face  45  miles  long-,  wag  named  the  Humboldt 
glacier.  Here  Dn  Kane's  personal  investigations  ceased.  But 
his  steward,  a  man  named  Morton,  with  an  Esquimaux  and  a 
team  of  dogs,  crossed  the  front  of  the  glacier  and  explored  a  part 
of  the  coast  to  the  northward.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
went  76  miles  further  north,  and  found  open  water  extending  iu 
an  iccless  channel  to  the  opposite  shore.     At  his  e^i^treme  northern 

foint  Morton  said  he  came  to  a  cliff  900  feet  high,  in  the  end  of 
une,  where  a  heavy  surf,  beating  against  the  rocks,  checked  his 
progress.  He  gave  the  latitude  of  this  cliff  at  81^  22'  N.  ;  but 
tie  tnie  latitude  was  probably  80*^  56'  N,  Crowds  of  birds  were 
seen  thronging  the  water  of  this  open  sea,  which  was  separated 
from  the  ^  North  Water '  of  Baffin's  Bay  by  a  belt  of  ice  125  miles 
wide*  Kane  named  the  channel  to  the  northward  of  Smith  Sound 
Kennedy  Channel. 

In  July,  I860,  Dr,  Hayes,  who  bad  servetl  under  Kane,  sailed 

from  New  York  in  a  scliooner  of  133  tons^  with  a  crew  of  fifteen 

men,    intending^  to  complete   his  old  commander's  discoveries. 

Hayes    encountered    severe    ^ales    of   wind    at    the   entrance    of 

Smith  Sound,  and  eventually  wintered  in  a  harbour  about  tw*elve 

miles   north-east  of   Cape   Alexander.      Early  in  April,   1861, 

Dr.  Hayes  started  nf>rth  with  hts  whole  available  force  oi  twelve 

Bieu  and  fourteen  dogs ;  but  he  eventually  continued  the  journey 

with  two  dog-sled|jes  and  three  compmions.    His  extreme  northern 

point  was  in  81^  35^  N,  on  the  western  side  of  Kennedy  Channel, 

tuidhe  discovered  a  wide  strait  openingf  westward  from  the  centre 

<rf Smith  Sound.     From  his  c:s:treme  northern  point  Hayes  obtained 

tb<?  same  view  as  Morton  had  seen  from  the  opposite  side,  and 

tbere  was  no  open  water,  so  that  the  much-talked  of  Pohfiua  of 

Morton  was  merely  just  such  a  water- hole  as  forms  in  all  parts 

**f  the  Arctic  regions  in  the  end  of  June*     Hayes  was  on  the  west 

''^^^stof  Kennedy  Channel  from  the  12th  to  the  23rd  of  May,     His 

'Qost  important  deduction   was,  that  beyond  Cape  Constitution 

**f  Morton,  the  Greenland  continent  ends,  and  that  the  west  side 

**'   the  channel  is  open  to  the  Polar  Ocean  north  of  Spitsbergen. 

*  *<?   found  the  coast  lined  with  heavy  ridg^cs  of  ice,  which  had 

•Jc-i^n  forced  up  under  the  influence  of  ^reat  pressure.     Many  ui 

**^«'ni  were  60  feet  hi^h,  and  they  were  lying  higrh  and  dry  upon 

^^<^  beach.     He  conrluded  that  the  pressure  necessary  to  ucca&luw 

Vol  118.— iVb.  2B5.  >l  V\\N^ 
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this  result  could  only  be  produced  by  ice-fields  of  great  extent 
coming  down,  under  the  influence  of  winds  and  currents,  from  a 
vast  open  area  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  In  this,  however, 
he  was  mistaken,  for  a  floe  of  only  a  few  miles  in  extent  weighs 
millions  of  tons,  and  might  easily  pile  up  hummocks  on  a  beach 
to  a  height  of  60  or  even  90  feet,  under  certain  circumstances. 
The  crew  of  Dr.  Hayes's  schooner  enjoyed  excellent  health  during 
the  whole  time,  and  this  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  due  to  the 
great  abundance  of  animal  food  in  Smith  Sound.  Reindeer 
were  very  numerous,  and  200  were  shot ;  walrus  and  seals  were 
abundant,  and  several  hundreds  of  eider-ducks  and  guillemots 
were  secured.  Thus  the  party  was  well  supplied  with  fresh 
food. 

The  discoveries  of  Kane  and  Hayes  proved  that  Greenland  is 
separated  from  the  archipelago  to  the  westward  by  Smith  Sound, 
and  that  the  western  shore  of  that  important  opening  extends  to 
the  northward  for  an  unknown  distance ;  so  that  this  is  the  only 
point  in  the  Polar  region  where  the  land  trends  in  the  direction 
of  the  Pole  itself,  instead  of  forming  a  circle  of  continent  and 
islands  round  the  frontier  of  the  Polar  region.  Here,  then,  is  the 
proper  starting-point  for  North  Polar  exploration,  and  to  these 
gallant  American  discoverers  is  due  the  honour  of  having  pointed 
it  out.  Their  labours,  performed  under  circumstances  of  no  ordi- 
nary difficulty,  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  range 
of  northern  discovery. 

The  two  gun-boats  comprising  a  North  Polar  expedition  may 
calculate  upon  reaching  the    entrance  of   Smith  Sound,  where 
one  will  remain  in  some  convenient  harbour  as  a  depot  ship, 
while   the   other   devotes    the  navigable  season  to  forcing  and^. 
boring  her  way  to  the  most  northerly  point  attainable,  whencc^a 
travelling  operations  will    be  commenced  in  the  winter.      Ae=^ 
objection    has  been  raised  to    the   Smith    Sound  'route   on    th^^ 
ground    that   the   travellinj]^    parties  may  be    stopped    by  opeMcz 
water.     It  has  been  urged  that  Dr.  Kane's  party  met  with  a  wid    -* 
expanse  of  open  sea  in  Kennedy  Channel,  and  that  Sir  Edwar^^ 
Belcher  was  stopped  by  the  same  cause  in  Jones  Sound.     Noi^bv 
as  the  open  water  in  Kennedy  Channel  was  encountered  in  tl 
end  of  June,  when  such  phenomena  may  be  expected  in  all  par 
of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  that  in  Jones  Sound  in  May,  it      "3 
obvious  that  an  objection  depending  on  such  reasons  is  utter     ^ 
futile,  secinjj^  that  the  chief  work  of  the  travelling  parties  will  ^nz: 
done  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and  April.      Moreove=— =• 
the  open  water  seen  in  Kennedy  Channel  by  Morton,  in  the  CKT^m 
of  June,  was   found  by  Dr.  Hayes  to  be  entirely  frozen  over         J 
the  end  of  May.     No  man  living  has  had   more  experience       ^^ 

stoppag^"^ 
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stDppa^s  bj  open  water  and  weak  ice  than  that  gre^t  Rutstatt 

eipliirer  Ad  mi  rat  von  Wrangell,  jet  he  advocated  a  system   of 

discover}'  along  the  shores  of  Smith  Sound.     He  knew  full  well 

that  such  an  exceptional  condition  of  the  Polar  Sea  sis  is  indicated 

by  open  water  in  the  winter  and   early  spring,  never  offered  tiny 

obstacle  to  his  examination  of  the   coai^t,  and   that  he  never  met 

with  unsafe  ice  until  he  had  travelled  for  many  iiiilefi  away  from 

the  land.     When  objectors  can  give  a  single  instance  of  such  a 

wide  expanse  of  open  water  having  been  encountered  in  February, 

March,  or  April  as  to  stop  sledge  travelling  close  along  the  shore 

Uj  the  northward  of  78°  N,,  it  will  be  time  to  consider  the  proper 

means   o(  overcoming    an    obstacle  of   this   nature;    but   until 

tMt  n  done  the  objection  they  have   raised   must  be  held  to  be 

imaginary. 

Arctic  travelling,  by  which   means  nearly  tlie  whole  of  the 

known  region  within  the  frigid  isone  has  been  explored^  is  indis- 

iwluWy  l>ound  up  with  the  name  of  M*Clintock*     Before  his  time 

«  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown,  and  consequently 

iht*  n?siilts  fieri ved  from  Arctic  voyages  were   not  so  numerous 

*m|  valuable  as  they  have  since  become.    When,  in  May  and  June, 

^^4y,  M'Clintoek  accomplished  a  distance   of   500  miles,  and 

^^ained  absent  from  his  ship  for  forty  days,  it  was  looked  upon 

*f  a  wonderful  leal,  and  it  was  certainly  altogether  unprecedented, 

'^t,  in  1851,  he  had  so  improved  upon   his   former  experience 

^^t  he  was  able  to  leave  the  ship  a  month  earlier,  to  remain 

*^a}'  for   eighty  days ,  and    to  accomplish   a  distance   of  ^00 

^*Ip«»      In  1853  he  even  surpassed  his  previous  exploit,  was 

*^seut  105  days,  and  travelled  over  1400  miles.     Scarcely  any- 

r*'Ug  was  done  by  this  means  in  the  early  expeditions,  while 

'^  t«  now  a  comparaiively  easy  matter  to  start  with  six  or  eight 

'^^%  and  a  sledge  laden  with  six  or  seven  weeks'  provisions,  and 

^  travel  tiOO  miles  across  desert   wastes  and   frozen  seas,  from 

/J^bi^h    no    sustenance   can    be    obtained*     M*Clintock   attained 

t^**^  rtainlts  by  careful  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  case,  by 

^^^  help  of  Arctic  experience  extending  over  several  years^  and 

^T    the   stricteitt  attention  to  minute  details.     Great   skill  and 

J^dginent,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  are 

;**ontiai  ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  Polar  explora- 

*^tl  shonld  be  undertaken  woir^  and  not  delayed  until  the  tradition 

'^^    Arctic  travelling  is   lost     Sir   Leopoltt   M*CHntock   himseFf 

r*jys — *  I  wish    I  were  now   preparing   for  a   trip  to   the   North 

5  **le,  for  1  regard  it  as  being  within  tlie  reach  o(  ihts  generation, 

^Icjwlfdge  being  power  in  sledge- travel  ling;      He  considers  that 

'^^   %irt|^)e  sledge- party  could  take  sixty  days'  provisions  and  travel 

^^''^er  600  geographical  miles.     This  single  sledge/^by  meani  of 

M  2  de^^s. 
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depots  and  five  auxiliary  sledges,  can  be  pushed  forward  to  a  dis- 
tance of  600  miles  from  the  ship.  With  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting  of  120  officers  and  men,  two  such  exploring  parties  could 
be  despatched  in  each  travelling  season,  and  2400  miles  of  new 
and  unknown  land  would  thus  be  discovered  and  thoroughly 
explored. 

The  exploration  of  50  miles  of  coast  by  a  sledge-party  is  worth 
more  to  science  than  the  discovery  of  500  miles  by  a  ship.  In 
the  one  case  the  coast  is  accurately  laid  down,  and  its  fauna,  flora, 
geology,  ethnology,  and  physical  geography  is  fully  ascertained. 
In  the  latter,  a  coast  is  seen  and  very  inaccurately  marked  by  a 
clotted  line  on  a  chart,  with  numerous  headlands  called  after  the 
Royal  Family  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty — a  result  which 
may  or  may  not  gratify  those  exalted  personages,  but  which  is 
of  no  sort  of  use  to  science. 

The  work  of  Polar  explorers,  starting  from  the  base  of  opera- 
tions in  Smith  Sound,  will  secure  the  complete  success  of  the 
expedition.  A  distance  of  600  miles  along  the  western  coast, 
which  Dr.  Hayes  found  stretching  away  due  north,  will  bring 
one  party  to  the  North  Pole,  An  equal  distance  beyond  Cape 
Constitution,  on  the  eastern  coast,  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  com- 
plete the  discovery  of  the  northern  side  of  the  great  glacier- 
bearing  continent  of  Greenland.  Meanwhile,  as  the  auxiliary 
parties  return  and  become  rested,  they  will  be  employed  on  shorter 
excursions,  and  in  completing  surveys  and  investigations  nearer 
the  ship.  In  the  second  travelling  season,  one  extended  party, 
by  exploring  the  wide  strait  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayes,  on  the 
western  side  of  Smith  Sound,  for  a  distance  of  600  miles,  would 
complete  the  discovery  of  all  the  land  within  the  unknown  Polar 
region  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  Kennedy  Channel.  The 
efforts  of  another  extended  party,  during  the  second  season,  might 
be  turned  to  any  other  direction  which  the  discoveries  of  the  first 
season  might  have  pointed  out.  All  the  great  scientific  results 
of  Polar  exploration  which  have  already  been  enumerated 
would  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  secured  by  the  explorers 
who  led  these  travelling  parties.  By  the  Smith  Sound  route 
alone  can  the  scientific  results  of  Polar  exploration  be  certainly 
and  safely  attained,  and  by  this  route  alone  can  the  special 
knowledge  and  genius  of  our  living  Arctic  worthies  be  made 
available. 

Fortunately  an  expedition  by  way  of  Smith  Sound  is  one  of 
those    enterprises    which,    while    they    require   all    the    highest 

aualities  of  seamen  to  conduct  successfully,  and  may  involve 
anger£(  and  privations  to  individuals,  are  absolutely  free  from  a 
chance  of  any  such  catastrophe  as  overtook  Sir  John  Franklin's 

gallant 
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gallant  crews,  and  as  would  threaten  an  expedition  ?rc>in^  by  the 
Spitzljergen  route.  Although  whalers  are  filmost  annually  crushed 
to  pieces  in  BaBin^s  Bay,  yet  its  navigation  is  less  dangerous  to 
life  than  the  passag-e  of  the  English  ChanneL  If  a  ivhaler  is 
converted  into  shattered  fragments  by  the  irresistible  ice,  the 
sailors  walk  quietly  out  upon  the  destroyer  of  their  floating 
home,  and  have  nothing  worse  before  them  than  a  inarch  to  the 
nearest  Danish  settlement ;  vvliile  a  shipwreck  in  the  Channel 
too  frequently  involves  tlic  loss  of  all  hands.  Then,  again,  ill 
the  extremely  improbable  event  of  the  vessel  stationed  at  the 
entrance  of  Smith  Sound  being  unable  to  get  out  of  the  ice, 
the  retreat  of  the  crews  in  boats  and  sledges  to  the  settlement 
of  Upemavik,  during  the  summer  months,  is  easy,  and  devoid 
of  all  danger.  Smith  Sound  and  Lancaster  Sound  are  in 
exactly  similar  positions  as  regards  the  *  North  Water  *  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  Had  Sir  John  Franklin  stationed  the  *  Erebus  ' 
in  some  harbour  close  to  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
the  *  Terror'  at  Cape  Riley,  his  expedition  w*ould  not  have 
been  in  any  more  danger  than  if  he  had  never  left  Greenhithe, 
N  ow  this  is  precisely  the  position  in  which  the  Polar  expedition 
will  be  placed  in  Smith  &)und,  and  the  question  of  danger  may 
be  entirely  dismissed  from  our  minds.  No  one  feels  more 
strongly  than  the  noble-minded  widow  of  the  heroic  Franklin 
bow  shameful  it  would  be  to  discourage  all  future  enterprise 
on  the  pretext  that  the  'Erehus'  and  *  Terror,'  under  totaUyr 
different  circumstances^  were  unfortunately  lost.  The  climate 
of  the  Arctic  regions  is  quite  healthy  when  men  are  well 
clothed,  fed,  and  housed ;  and,  though  the  officers  and  men  who 
Tolnnteer  for  this  arduous  service  will  he"  exposed  to  indivi- 
dual hardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  which  will  test  their 
high  qualities  to  the  utmost,  there  is  no  more  chance  of  a 
disaster  to  the  whole  expedition^  and  far  less  danger  of  sickness, 
than  on  any  other  station  frequented  by  the  ships  of  our  navy, 
Tbe  expense  of  a  Polar  expedition  would  be  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it;  and  we 
advocate  its  despatch  because  the  scientific  results  to  be  ob- 
tained from  it  are  numerous  and  important ;  because  no  undue 
risk  will  be  incurred  by  the  explorers;  and  because  such  expe- 
ditions are  beneficial  to  the  naval  service.  Captain  Osborn 
speaks  the  mind  of  the  elite  of  the  navy  in  the  following  passage 
of  his  paper : — 

'  The  navy  needi*  some  action  to  woke  it  up  firom  the  eloth  of  i-ou- 
tin©,  and  save  it  from  the  canker  of  prolonged  peace.  The  navy  of 
Sbighiud  cries  not  for  mere  war  tt>  gratify  its  desire  for  honourable 
tmplojmi^nt  or  fame.     There  are  other  achievements,  it  knows  well. 
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as  glorioii0  as  a  yictorioiis  battle ;  and  a  wise  ruler  and  a  wise  people 
will,  I  hold,  be  careful  to  satisfy  a  craving  which  is  the  life-blood  of  a 
profession.  Upon  these  grounds,  as  well  as  on  those  of  scientifio 
results,  would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  for  a  fraction  of  the  TBst  sum 
yearly  sunk  in  naval  expenditure,  for  two  small  screw  vessels  and  120 
officers  and  men,  out  of  50,000  men  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Admiralty?' 

We  cordially  endorse  the  views  of  Captain  Sherard  Osbom, 
and  we  trust  that  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  at  their  head,  will  continue  to 
agitate  the  question  until  it  is  understood  by  the  public,  and 
favourably  entertained  by  the  Government  In  steadily  advo- 
cating measures  of  this  nature  they  are  performing  a  service  of 
national  importance. 
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rilHE  naturalist  will  never  have  to  complain,  with  Alexander, 
_1_  that  he  has  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  so  inexhaustible  is 
the  wide  field  of  Nature,  and  so  numerous  are  the  vast  areas 
which  as  yet  have  never  at  all,  or  only  partially,  been  explored 
by  travellers.  What  may  not  be  in  store  for  some  future  adven- 
turer in  little-known  regions ;  what  new  and  wonderful  forms  of 
animals  and  plants  may  not  reward  the  zealous  traveller,  when  no 
less  than  eight  thousand  species  of  animals  new  to  science,  have 
been  discovered  by  Mr.  Bates  during  his  eleven  years'  residence 
on  the  Amazons?  Nor  is  it  alone  new  forms  of  animated 
Nature  that  await  the  enterprise  of  the  naturalist ;  a  whole  mine 
of  valuable  material,  the  working  of  which  is  attended  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  lies  before  him  in  the  discovery  of  new  hctB 
with  fgaad  to  the  habitis  stmctiire,  and  loeid  distribfotioB  of 

animals 
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aniin&U  riicI  plants*  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  estagg^erata  the 
import'ince  to  tJie  pbilasopbit  naturalist  af  such  stmlies  in  these 
dajs  of  thought  and  progress.  The  collector  t>f  natural  eurioiiities 
maj  be  content  ivitli  the  possession  «*f  n  iniseellaneous  lot  of 
objects,  bnt  the  man  of  science  pursues  his  investigations  with  a 
view  of  discovering,  if  possible,  some  of  those  wonderful  laws 
which  govern  the  organic  world,  some  of  the  footpiints  of  the 
Creator  in  the  production  of  tlie  countless  forms  of  animal  and 
regetable  life  with  which  this  beautiful  world  abomids, 

We  purpose  in  this  article  tfi  bring  before  the  reader's  notice 
a  few  gleanings  from  the  natural  history  of  die  tropics,  merely 
sarmising  that  we  shall  linger  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure 
over  the  prodnttions  of  tropical  South  America,  of  which  Mr. 
Bates  has  charm ingiy  and  most  instructively  written  in  his 
recently  published  work,  whose  title  is  given  at  the  bead  of  this 
article^  we  shall  pause  to  admire,  with  Dn  Hooker,  some  of 
tlie  productions  of  the  mighty  Himalayan  mountains ;  and  wc 
may  also  visit  Madagascar  in  company  with  so  trustworthy 
a  traveller  as  Mr*  Ellis* 

The  ajicients,  before  the  time  of  Alexander's  Indian  expedi- 
tion^ were  unacquainted  with  any  tropical  forms  of  plants,  and 
g^reat  was  their  astonishment  when  they  first  beheld  them  ; — 

'GigHntic  forms  of  plants  and  animalfi/  as  Himiboldt  &ays,  'filled 
the  iiuugination  with  exciting  iniageinr,  Writers  from  whose  severe 
And  scientific  style  any  degree  of  inspiration  is  elsewhere  entirely 
ftbsent,  become  poetical  when  describing  the  habits  of  the  dephanl, 
— the  height  of  the  trees,  ^'  to  the  summit  of  which  an  arrow  cannot 
reach,  and  whoso  leaves  are  broader  than  the  shields  of  infantry,'' — the 
ImuxJkk),  a  light  feathery  nrhorescent  grass,  of  which  single  joints 
(Mermfdia)  served  as  four- oared  heats,— and  the  Indian  fig-troe,  whoBc 
pendent  branches  take  root  uround  the  parent  stem,  which  attains  a 
diameter  of  twenty-eight  feet,  **  forming,"  as  Onesicritus  expresses  hhii' 
self  with  great  tnith  to  nature,  "  a  leafy  canopy  similar  to  a  many- 
pillared  tent/* '  • 

It  is  not  possible  for  language  to  describe. Uie  glory  of  the 
forests  of  the  Amazon,  and  yet  tlie  silence  and  gloom  of  the 
Brajeilian  forests,  so  often  mentioned  by  travellers,  are  striking 
realities.  Let  us  read  Mr.  Bates's  impressions  of  the  interior  of 
a  primeval  forest  ;^ — 

'  The  ffllence  and  ^oom,'  he  eayf?,  '  are  realities,  and  the  impresmon 
dee|)en6  on  a  longer  acquaintance.  The  few  sounds  of  birds  are  of 
that  pensive  and  mysterious  eharaetor  which  intensifies  the  feeling 
of  floUtnde  mther  than  impartB  a  sense  of  life  and  cheerfulness. 
Sometime  in  the  midst  of  the  etilliieBe  a  sndden  yell  or  scream  will 
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Btartle  one;  this  comes  from  some  defenceless  frmt-eating  animal 
which  is  pounced  upon  by  a  tiger-cat  or  stealthy  boa-constriotor. 
Morning  and  evening  the  howling-monkeys  make  a  most  fearful  and 
harrowing  noise,  under  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  one's  buoyancy 
of  spirit.  The  feeling  of  inhospitable  wildness  which  the  forost  is 
calculated  to  inspire  is  increased  tenfold  under  this  fearfrd  uproar. 
Ofben  even  in  the  still  hours  of  midday,  a  sudden  crash  will  be  neard 
resounding  afar  through  the  wilderness,  as  some  great  bough  or  entire 
tree  falls  to  the  ground.  There  are  besides  many  sounds  which  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for.  I  found  the  natives  generally  as  mucli  at 
a  loss  in  this  respect  as  myself.  Sometimes  a  sound  is  heard  like  the 
clang  of  an  iron  bar  against  a  hard  hollow  tree,  or  a  piercing  cry 
rendB  the  air ;  these  are  not  repeated,  and  the  succeeding  ralence  tends 
to  heighten  the  unpleasant  impression  which  they  make  on  the  mind. 
With  the  natives  it  is  always  the  curupira,  the  wild  man,  or  spirit  of 
the  forest,  which  produces  all  noises  they  are  unable  to  explain.' 

Mr.  Bates  has  some  exceedingly  interesting  observations  on 
the  tendency  of  animals  and  plants  of  the  Brazilian  forests  to 
become  climbers.  Speaking  of  a  swampy  forest  of  Para,  he 
sn  ys  :— 

^  The  leafy  crowns  of  the  trees,  scarcely  two  of  which  could  be  seen 
together  of  the  same  kind,  were  now  far  away  above  us,  in  another 
world  as  it  were.  Wo  could  only  see  at  times,  where  there  was  a 
break  above,  the  traceiy  of  the  folfage  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 
Sometimes  the  leaves  were  palmate,  at  others  finely  cut  or  feathery 
like  the  leaves  of  Mimosie.  Below,  the  tree-trunks  were  everywhere 
linked  together  by  sipos ;  the  woody,  flexible  stems  of  climbing  and 
creeping  trees,  whose  foliage  is  far  away  above,  mingled  with  that  of 
the  latter  independent  trees.  Some  were  twisted  in  strands  like  cables, 
others  had  thick  stems  contorted  in  every  variety  of  shape,  entwining 
snake-like  round  the  tree-trunks,  or  foiming  gigantic  loops  and  coils 
among  the  larger  branches;  others  again  were  of  zigzag  shape  or 
indented  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase,  sweeping  from  the  ground  to  a 
giddy  height.' 

Of  these  climbing  plants  he  adds : — 

*  It  intcroBted  me  much  afterwards  to  fin<l  tliat  these  climbing  trees 
do  not  form  any  jJarticular  family  or  genus.  There  is  no  order  of 
plants  whose  especial  habit  is  to  climb,  but  species  of  many  of  the 
most  diverse  families,  the  bulk  of  whose  members  are  not  climbers, 
seem  to  have  been  driven  by  circumstances  to  adopt  this  habit.  The 
orders  Leguminosa},  Guttiferas,  Bignoniacea),  MoracesB,  and  others, 
furnish  the  greater  number.  There  is  even  a  climbing  genus  of 
palms  {Desnwncus),  the  species  of  which  are  called  in  tiie  Tupi 
language,  Jacitara.  These  have  slender,  thickly  spined  and  flexuous 
stems,  which  twine  about  the  latter  trees  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
grow  to  an  incredible  length.  The  leaves,  which  havo  the  ordinary 
pinnate  shape  characteristic  of  the  family,  are  emitted  from  the  stems 

at 
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•t  lotig  mt^ryalS)  Instead  of  being  collected  into  a  dense  crown,  and 
have  at  their  tips  a  number  of  long  recurved  spines.  These  Ftrnc hires 
ttre  excellent  contrivances  to  enable  the  trees  to  seenre  themselves  bj 
m  dlrabiug,  bnt  they  are  a  great  nuisance  to  the  traveller,  for  ihey 
fifmietiiiies  hang  over  the  pathway  and  cateh  the  hat  or  clothes, 
dragging  off  the  one  or  tt^aring  the  other  as  ho  passes*  The  number 
and  variety  of  elimbing  trec«  in  the  Amazon  forests  are  interesting* 
token  in  connexion  i^ith  the  fact  of  the  very  general  tenUency  of  the 
nLyirmnlH  jiilgQ  to  becomo  climhers.' 

Of  this  tendency  amongst  animals  Mr*  Bates  thus  writes: — 

^  All  the  Amazonian,  and  in  fact  all  South  American  monkeys^  are 
dimbers.  Thei-e  is  no  group  answering  to  the  baboons  of  the  Old 
World  which  live  on  the  ground.  The  Gallinaeeous  birds  of  the 
conntrj,  the  representatives  of  the  fowls  and  pheasants  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  are  aU  adapted  by  the  j^osition  of  the  toes  to  perch  on  trees, 
and  it  is  only  on  trees,  at  a  groat  height,  that  they  are  to  l>e  seen,  A 
^nns  of  Plantigrade  Camivora,  allied  to  the  bears  {C(rcoleples)t 
ioimd  only  in  the  Amazonian  forests,  is  entii'ely  arboreal,  and  has 
ft  long  flexible  ttdl  like  that  of  certain  monkeys.  Many  other 
stmilar  instaooes  could  bo  enumerated,  but  I  will  mention  only  the 
Geodephaga,  or  camiTorous  ground  beetles,  a  great  proportion  of 
whose  gtnem  and  species  in  these  forest  regions  are,  by  the  stmctui*e 
of  Ibeir  fy^t^  fittt^d  to  live  esccluaively  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
la^eea.' 

Strange  to  the  European  must  be  the  appearance  of  the  nume- 
rous woody  lianas,  or  air-roots,  of  parasitic  plants  of  the  family 
Arateii',  of  which  the  well-known  cuckoo-pint,  or  Arum  macit- 
tittum  of  this  country,  is  a  non-epiph)  tous  memberj  which  sit  on 
the  branches  of  the  trees  alK>ve,  and  ^  hang  down  straight  as 
pi ntnb- lines,'  some  singly,  others  in  leashes;  some  reaching'  half- 
vfSky  to  the  ground,  others  touching  it,  and  taking  root  in  the 
ground.  Here,  too,  in  these  forests  of  Para,  besides  palms  of 
v-arlous  species,  *sorac  twenty  to  thirty  leet  lug  by  others  small 
and  delicate,  with  stems  no  thicker  than  a  finger,"  of  the  genus 
Badrisj  producing  bunches  of  fruit  with  grape-like  juice, 
ma*;ses  of  a  species  of  banana  f  Urania  Ama^onica),  a  beautiful 
plant,  with  leaves  *  like  broad  sword -blades/  eight  feet  long,  and 
one  foot  broad,  add  fresh  interest  to  the  scene.  These  leaves 
rise  straight  upwards  alternately  from  the  top  of  a  stem  five  or 
«ix  feet  high^  Various  kinds  of  Ma  rants,  a  family  of  plants  rich 
in  amylaceous  qualities  (of  which  the  Alaraida  amndinacea^ 
though  not  an  American  plant,  yields  the  best  arrowroot  of 
commerce),  clothe  the  ground,  conspicuous  for  their  broad  glossy 
leaves.  Ferns  of  b<?autiful  and  varied  forms  decorate  the  tree- 
trunks,  together  with  the  large  fleshy  heart-shaped  leaves  of  die 
Pothos  plant.     Gigantic  grasses^  puch  as  bamboos,  form  arches 
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over  the  pathways.  '  The  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  forest 
was  strange  in  the  extreme,  description  can  convey  no  adequate 
idea  of  it  The  reader  who  has  visited  Kew,  may  form  some 
notion  by  conceiving  a  vegetation  like  that  in  the  great  palm- 
hoase  spread  over  a  large  tract  of  swampy  ground,  but  he  must 
fancy  it  mingled  with  large  exogenous  trees,  similar  to  our  oaks 
and  elms,  covered  with  creepers  and  parasites,  and  figure  \o 
himself  the  ground  encumbered  with  fallen  and  rotting  trunks, 
branches,  and  leaves,  the  whole  illuminated  by  a  glowing 
vertical  sun,  and  reeking  with  moisture!'  Amid  these  '  swampy 
shades  '  numerous  butterflies  delight  to  flit.  An  entomologist  in 
England  is  proud,  indeed,  when  he  succeeds  in  capturing  the 
beautiful  and  scarce  Camberwell  Beauty  {Vanessa  antiopa)  or 
the  splendid  Purple  Emperor  {Apatura  iris\  but  these  fine 
species  do  not  exceed  three  inches  in  expanse  of  wing,  while 
the  glossy,  blue,  and  black  Morpho  Achilles^  measures  six  inches 
or  more.  The  velvety  black  Pajyilio  Sesostris^  with  a  large 
silky  green  patch  on  its  wings,  and  other  species  of  this  genus, 
are  almost  exclusively  inhabitants  of  the  moist  shades  of 
the  forest  The  beautiful  Epicalea  anceOj  '  one  of  the  most 
richly  coloured  of  the  whole  tribe  of  butterflies,  being  black, 
decorated  with  broad  stripes  of  pale  blue  and  orange,  delights  to 
settle  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Uraniae  and  other  similar  plants.' 
But,  like  many  other  natural  beauties,  it  is  diflicult  to  gain  pos- 
session of,  darting  off  with  lightning  speed  when  approached. 
Mr.  Bates  tells  us  that  it  is  the  males  only  of  the  different  species 
which  are  brilliantly  coloured,  the  females  being  plainer,  and 
often  so  utterly  unlike  their  partners  that  they  are  generally  held 
to  be  different  species  until  proved  to  be  the  same.  The  observa- 
tions of  this  admirable  naturalist  on  other  points  in  the  history  of 
the  butterflies  of  the  Amazons,  are  highly  important  and  deeply 
interesting.     We  must  recur  to  this  subject  by-and-by. 

We  cannot  yet  tear  ourselves  away  from  these  forests  of  Para. 
We  can  well  understand  the  intense  interest  with  which  Mr.  Bates 
visited  these  delightful  scenes  month  after  month  in  different 
seasons,  so  as  to  obtain  something  like  a  fair  notion  of  their  animal 
and  vegetable  productions.  It  is  enough  to  make  a  naturalist's 
mouth  water  for  a  week  together  to  think  of  the  many  successful 
strolls  which  Mr.  Bates  took  amid  the  shades  of  these  forests. 
For  several  months,  he  tells  us,  he  used  to  visit  this  district 
two  or  three  days  every  week,  and  never  failed  to  obtain  some 
species  new  to  him  of  bird,  reptile,  or  insect : — 

'  This  district,'  he  says,  '  seemed  to  bo  an  epitome  of  all  thai  the 
humid  portions  of  the  Par4  forest  could  produce.  This  endless 
diversity,  the  coohiess  of  the  air,  the  varied  and  sti'ange  forn:s  of 
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tioaa,  the  entire  freedoM  from  moBqmtoeB  ami  other  pests^  and 
\k&  soleom  gloom  and  bIIohco^  combiiied  to  make  iiij  raiuHes 
A  it  alwnjB  pleasant  tks  well  as  profitable.  Such  plaecs  are 
pasiyiidea  to  a  eatumiBt,  and  if  he  be  of  a  contemplative  turn  t)jere 
la  DO  nitUMtion  tnere  favourable  for  his  indul^ng  the  tciKlcncj, 
These  Is  something  in  a  tropical  foreBt  akin  to  the  ocean  in  its  eSeets 
on  the  mind,  Man  teele  so  complotelj  his  insignificance  there 
ind  tlio  TuetneBB  of  nature.  A  naturalist  cannot  help  rejecting  on 
the  vegetable  forces  manifested  on  so  gnmd  a  scale  aronnd  him.' 

Mr*  Wallace  and  Mr.  Btites  are  well  known  atlvocfites  fjf 
Mr.  Darwin's  tbcorv  of  Natural  Selectit^n*  The  former  gentle- 
j»an  was  Mr.  Bates  a  companion  in  travel  for  four  yearsj  and  be 
hid  published  a  verj  interesting'  account  of  his  voyage  on  hi# 
ifftlirii  to  England.*  Whatever  (J  iflerence  of  opinion  there  may  J 
he  with  respect  to  the  celebrated  work  which  Mr.  Darwin  g-ave 
to  the  world  four  or  five  yeatJi  ago,  unbiassed  and  tboughtful 
Ittltlililists  must  recog^nise  the  foree  with  which  the  author  ^n\y- 
poits  many  of  his  arguments^  and  the  fairness  with  which  he  en- 
counters every  diffieulty.  The  competition  displayed  by  org'anised 
beinjfs  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  Bra/ilian  forests.  So 
unmistakable  is  tliis  faet^  that  Burmeisterj  a  German  travtdkn% 
VES  painfull  J  impressed  with  the  contemplation  of  the  emulation 
and  *  spirit  of  restless  selfishness*  which  the  vegetation  of  a 
tnapieal  forest  displayed,  '  He  thought  the  softness,  earnestness, 
and  repose  of  European  woodland  scenery  were  lar  more  pleasinfr, 
and  that  these  formed  one  of  the  causes  of  the  superior  mt>ral 
character  of  European  nations ;'  a  curious  question,  which  we 
leave  to  the  consideration  of  moral  philosophers.  The  emuJation 
displayed  by  the  plants  and  trees  of  the  ibrests  of  Para  is  tlius 
spoken  of  by  Mr,  Bates  : — 

*  In  these  tropical  iormtB  each  platit  mtd  treo  Beeiua  to  be  ^ivitigl 
to  outvie  its  fellow,  Btruggling  upward  towards  light  and  air-^ 
hnmch,  and  Icnf,  and  stem — regardless  of  its  neighbours*  Parasitic 
pknte  arc  bccu  fastening  with  flrin  grip  on  others^  making  use  of  them 
with  reeklcBg  iudifierenee,  as  instruments  for  their  own  advancement* 
Lite  iu»d  let  live  is  ekarly  not  the  maxim  taught  in  iheee  wilder- 
noncoi.  There  m  one  kind  of  parf^itic  tree  very  common  near  Fard^ 
which  exhibits  this  feature  in  a  veiy  prominent  manner.  It  is  called 
tha  Sipo  Matador,  or  the  Murderer  Siana.  It  belongB  to  the  £g  order, 
and  has  been  described  by  Yon  Martins  in  the  ^^  Atlas  to  Spix  and 
Hftrtiue*s  Travels/'  I  observed  many  speeiraens.  The  base  of  its 
iteio  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  tljo  upper  growth ;  it  is 
ohHged,  therefore,  to  support  itself  on  a  tree  of  another  spedeB.     In  . 
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this  it  is  not  essentially  different  from  other  climbing  trees  and  plants, 
but  the  way  the  matador  sets  about  it  is  peculiar,  and  princes 
certainly  a  disagreeable  impression.  It  springs  up  close  to  the  tree 
on  which  it  intends  to  fix  itself,  and  the  wood  of  its  stem  grows  by 
spreading  itself  like  a  plastic  mould  over  one  side  of  the  trunk  of  its 
supporter.  It  then  puts  forth,  from  each  side  an  arm-like  branch, 
which  grows  rapidly,  and  looks  as  though  a  stream  of  sap  were 
flowing  and  hardening  as  it  went.  This  adheres  closely  to  the  trunk 
of  the  victim,  and  the  two  arms  meet  on  the  opposite  side  and  blend 
together.  These  arms  are  put  forth  at  somewhat  regular  intervals  in 
mounting  upwards,  and  the  victim,  when  its  strangler  is  full  grown 
becomes  tightly  clasped  by  a  number  of  inflexible  rings.  These  rings 
gradually  grow  larger  as  the  murderer  flourishes,  rearing  its  crown  of 
foliage  to  the  sky  mingled  with  that  of  its  neighbour,  and  in  course  of 
time  they  kill  it  by  stopping  the  flow  of  its  sap.  The  strange  spectacle 
then  remains  of  die  selfish  parasite  clasping  in  its  arms  the  lifeless 
and  decaying  body  of  its  victim  which  had  been  a  help  to  its  own 
growth.  Its  ends  have  been  served — it  has  flowered  and  fruited, 
reproduced  and  disseminated  its  kind ;  and  now  when  the  dead  trunk 
moulders  away,  its  own  end  approaches;  its  support  is  gone  and 
itself  also  falls.' 

The  strangling  properties  of  some  of  the  fig-tree  family  are 
indeed  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  witnessed  not  only  in  South 
America,  but  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Australia.  Frazer  observed 
several  kinds  of  Ftcus,  more  than  150  feet  high,  embracing  huge 
ironbark  trees  in  the  forests  at  Moreton  Bay.  The  Ficus  repens, 
according  to  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  is  often  to  be  seen  clambering 
over  rocks,  like  ivy,  turning  through  heaps  of  stones,  or  ascending 
some  tall  tree  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  while  the 
.thickness  of  its  own  stem  does  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
The  small  plants  of  this  family,  of  which  the  Murdering  Liana 
is  one  species,  grow  and  reproduce  their  kind  from  seeds  depo- 
sited in  the  ground ;  but  the  huge  representatives  of  the  family, 
such  as  the  Banyan-tree,  whose — 

'  Bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree ;' 

and  the  Peepul,  or  sacred  Bo-tree  of  the  Buddhists  {Ficus  reli" 
yiosa)  originate  from  seeds  carried  by  birds  to  upper  portions 
of  some  palm  or  other  tree.  Fig-trees,  as  Sir  E.  Tennent  has 
remarked,  are  *  the  Thugs  of  the  vegetable  world ;  for,  though 
not  necessarily  epiphytic,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
no  single  plant  comes  to  perfection  or  acquires  even  partial 
development  without  the  destruction  of  some  other  on  which  to 
fix  itself  as  its  supporter.'  The  mode  of  growth  of  these  trees  is 
well  described  by  the  excellent  writer  just  mentioned,  and  we 
shall  make  use  of  his  own  language : — 
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*  The  fkmily  genemUy  make  their  first  appeatranco  m  slender  rootB 

hnjigiTig  from  thG  ero\Tn  or  tnmk  of  some  other  tree,  generallj  a  palm, 

mimong  ihe  moist  hfimn  of  wliose  leaves  the  seed  carried  thilJier  by 

woiDu  hini  wliich  had  fed  upon  the  fig,  begins  to  germinate.     This 

^*€>iit,  brsuurhing  as  it  descends^  envelopes  tUe  trimk  of  the  supporting 

f^p«e  with  a  network  of  wood,  and  at  length  penotratiiig  the  gromid^ 

m&luDfi  the  dimenalonfi  of  a  stem.     Hut  unlike  a  sit^m  it  throws  out  no 

1>^3ds  or  flowers;  the  true  stem,  \vith  ite  bmnchcs,  its  foliage,  and 

^k^t  sprmgs  upwards  from  the  ^M^o^vn  of  the  tree  whence  the  root  is 

^o<m  descending :  and  from  it  issue  the  pendulous  rootlets,  which,  on 

K^eaohing  the  earth  fix  themselveB  firmly,  nnd  form  the  marvellous 

^z^owth  for  which  the  banyan  is  'bo  celebrated.     In  the  depth  of  thin 

^x^TO,  the  original  tree  is  incarcerated  till  literally  strangled  by  the 

#oldi  and  weight  of  its  resistless  companion,  it  dies  and  leaves  the  fig 

iMM.  imdiftturbed  posfleaaion  of  its  place/  * 

But  not  trees  alone  do  these  vegetable  gar  otters  embrace  in 

'tlmeir  fatal  grasp,  ancient  naonuments  also  are  destroyed  by  tbeso 

ronaida ble  assailants*     Sir  E,  Tennent  has  given  an  engraving 

•al"  a  fig- tree  an  the  ruins  at  Pollanarrua,  in  Ceylon,  which  had 

fi^eii    it^lf  on  the   walls— a  curious  sight,   indeed — *  its  roots 

*  *'  aming^  downwards  over  the  ruins  as  if  they  had  once  been 

*iii!d,  loUowing^  every  sinuosity  of  the  building;  and  terraces  till 

t\%i\  refich  the  earth.'    An  extremely  interesting  series  of  drawing^s 

is  DOW  to  be  seen  in  the  Linneaa  Sfjciety's  room  at  Burlington 

Wnfise^  illustrating  the  mode  of  growth  of  another  stran^jHng  or 

*Ti  wlering  tree,  of  New  Zealand,  belongings  to  an  entirely  different 

I  oyder  Iram  that  to  wliicb  the  figs  belong  (  UrtlcacetF)^  namely,  to 

!  of  the  3It/ria€ew,     The  association  of  garotting  habits  with 

of  the  stinging  nettle  family  Is  apt  enough,  we  may  be 

^otlined   to  dank  ;  but   it  is  rather  disappointing  to  meet  with 

*^cse  disagreeable  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  the  Myrtle  group, 

^tJI  such  is  the  fact :  the  Rata,  or  3Ielt'osideros  rohusta — as  we 

**^!ieve  is  the  species — climbs  to  the  summits  of  mighty  trees  of 

^^  forest  of  Wangaroa,  and  kills  them  In  Its  iron  grasp.     But, 

^^^withstanding  these  unpleasant  impressions  which  *  the  reckles^s 

^?*^gy  nf  the  vegetation  might  produce'  in  the  traveller's  mind, 

^*e*Te  is  plenty  in  tropical  nature  to  counteract  them : — 

^  'There  ia  the  incomparable  beau^  and  variety  of  the  foliage,  the 
^*^i4  colunr,  the  riehnees  and  exuberance  everywhere  displayed 
^meh  make  tlio  richest  woodland  scenery  in  Northern  Europe  a 
^^le  desert  in  comparison*  But  it  is  especially  the  enjoyment  of 
^fc  manifested  by  individual  eiiKtenceB  which  compcneatos  for  th© 
^ptaictien  and  pain  caused  by  the  mevititble  competition.  Although 
^^ia  competition  is  nowhere  more  active,  and  tho  dangers  to  which 
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each  indiyidiial  is  cx|)osod  nowhere  more  numeroufl,  jet  nowhere  is 
this  enjoyment  more  vividly  displayed.' 

Mr.  Bates  mentions  a  peculiar  feature  in  some  of  the  colossal 
trees  which  here  and  there  monopolise  a  large  space  in  the 
forests.  The  height  of  some  of  these  giants  he  estimates  at  from 
180  to  200  feet,  whose  *vast  dome  of  foliage  rises  above  the 
other  forest  trees  as  a  domed  cathedral  does  above  the  other 
buildings  in  a  city.'  In  most  of  the  large  trees  of  difTerent 
species  is  to  be  seen  '  a  growth  of  buttress-shaped  projections 
around  the  lower  part  of  their  stems.  The  spaces  between  these 
buttresses — which  are  generally  thin  walls  of  wood — form  spa- 
cious chambers,  and  may  be  compared  to  stalls  in  a  stable  ;  some 
of  them  are  large  enough  to  hold  half-«-dozen  persons.*  What 
are  these  buttresses,  how  do  they  originate,  and  what  is  their 
use?  We  have  already  seen  how  great  is  the  competition 
amongst  the  trees  of  a  primeval  forest,  and  how  every  square 
inch  is  eagerly  battled  for  by  the  number  of  competitors.  In 
consequence  of  this,  it  is  obvious  that  lateral  growm  of  roots  in 
the  earth  is  a  difficult  matter.  *  Necessity  being  the  mother  of 
invention,'  the  roots,  unable  to  expand  laterally,  *  raise  themselves 
ridge-like  out  of  the  earth,  growing  gradually  upwards  as  the 
increasing  height  of  the  tree  required  augmented  support*  A 
beautiful  compensation,  truly,  and  full  of  deep  interest!  As 
Londoners  add  upper  stories  to  their  houses  where  competition 
has  rendered  lateral  additions  impossible,  so  these  gigantic  trees, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  massive  crown  and  trunk,  strengthen  their 
roots  by  upper  additions. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  tropical  scenery  is  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  leaves  and  blossoms  spring  into  full 
beauty.  *  Some  mornings  a  single  tree  would  appear  in  flower 
amidst  what  was  the  preceding  evening  a  uniform  green  mass  of 
forest, — a  dome  of  blossom  suddenly  created  as  if  by  magic'  In 
the  early  mornings,  soon  after  dawn,  the  sky  is  always  without  a 
cloud,  the  thermometer  marking  72^  or  73^  Fahr.  Now  all 
nature  is  fresh,  and  the  birds  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
existence,  the  'shrill  yelping*  of  the  toucans  being  frequently 
heard  from  their  abodes  amongst  the  wild  fruit-trees  of  the 
forest ;  flocks  of  parn)ts  appear  in  distinct  relief  against  the  blue 
sky,  always  two  by  two,  chattering  to  each  other,  the  pairs  being 
separated  by  regular  internals,  too  high,  however,  to  reveal  the 
briarht  colours  of  their  plumage.  The  greatest  heat  of  the  day 
is  about  two  o'clock,  by  which  time,  the  thermometer  being 
\y2  or  1)3^  Fahr.,  *  every  voice  of  bird  or  mammal  is  hushed: 
only  in  the  trees  is  heard  at  intervals  the  harsh  whirr  of  a 
cicada.     The   leaves  which   were  so  moist  and   fresh  in  early 

morning, 
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morning,  now  become  lax  and  droaping,  and  the  flowers  shed 
their  petals.     The  Indian  and  Mulatto  inhabitants  sleep  in  their 

tiimmorks  or  sit  on  mats  in  the  shade,  too  languid  even  to  talk/ 
Mr,  Bates  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  tropical  nature  at  the 
approfich  of  rain  : — 

=  First,  the  cool  em-hrees:e  which  commeBced  to  blow  about  ten 
oVdcHik,  and  which  had  increased  in  force  with  the  iuereaeing  power 
of  the  siiii,  wotdd  flag  and  finally  dio  awaj.  The  heat  and  electric 
tflwoo  of  the  atmoBphere  woithf  then  become  almost  insupportable. 
Languor  and  tmeasiness  would  aei^e  on  every  one  ;  even  the  denizens 
of  the  forest  betmying  it  by  their  motions.  White  clouds  would 
appear  in  the  east  and  gather  into  cumuli,  with  an  increasing 
blaekiioss  along  their  lower  portions.  The  whole  eastern  horizon 
would  become  almost  suddenly  black,  and  this  would  spread  upwarda, 
the  eim  at  length  becoming  obacurod.  Then  tbo  nish  of  a  mighty 
wind  IS  hcai'd  through  the  forest,  swaying  the  tree-tops ;  a  vivid  flash 
of  lightiiing  bursts  fortlij  then  a  crash  of  thunder,  aud  down  streams 
tbe  deluging  rain.  Such  storms  soon  cease,  leaving  bluisb-black 
Botionlesa  clouds  iu  the  sky  until  Bight,  Meanwhile  all  nature  is 
T^firefihed ;  btit  heaps  of  flower  petals  and  fallen  leaves  are  seen  under 
tht  tl^cfi.  Towards  evening  life  revives  again,  and  the  ringing 
Qisoftr  is  resumed  from  bush  and  tree.  The  ifollowing  morning  the 
wm  ignlii  Hses  in  a  cloudlesa  sky,  and  so  the  cycle  m  completed ; 
Ipring,  iummer,  and  antunm,  as  it  wore,  in  one  tropical  day/ 

With  reg^ard  to  animal  life  in  the  Amazonism  forests,  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  great  variety  of  mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  but 
thry  are  very  shy,  and  widely  scattered.  Brazil  is  poor  in  ter- 
restrial animals,  and  the  species  are  of  small  size.  'The  bunts- 
man  would  he  disappointed  who  expected  to  find  here  Bocks  uf 
inimals  similar  to  the  buffalo  lu'tds  of  Nortli  America,  or  the 
iwarms  of  antelopes  and  herds  of  ponderous  pachyderms  of 
Southern  A  trie  a/ 

It  has  already  l>een  observed  tliat  the  mammals  of  Brazil  are, 
for  the  most  part,  arboreal  in  their  habits  ;  this  is  espeeially  the 
case  W'hh  the  monkeySj  or  Cebidx^^  a  family  of  quadra mantius 
animals  peculiar  to  the  New  World*  The  reader  may  observe 
the  habits  of  s*iine  species  of  this  group  in  the  monkey-house  of 
liie  ZfKdogiral  Society's  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park.  The  strong 
muicnlar  tail,  with  its  naked  palm  under  the  tip,  which  many  of 
thi*  Ccbidae  possess,  renders  tbem  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  a 
fbrest  life.  Mr*  Bates  states  that  thirty-eight  species  of  this 
fomily  of  monkey  inhabit  the  Amazon  region^  and  considers  the 
CWitiis,  or  spider* monkey Sl^  '  as  the  eattreme  development  of  the 
American  tvpe  of  apes/  The  flesh  of  one  species  ofCoaita  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  natives  in  some  parts 
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of  the  country.      The  Indians,  we  are  told,  are  very  fond   of 
Coaitas  as  pets. 

Some  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  name 
of  Madame  Maria  Sibylla  Merian,  a  German  lady,  who  was 
bom  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  She  was 
much  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  travelled  to 
Surinam  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  of  its  animal 
productions;  many  of  these  drawings  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  This  estimable  lady,  amongst  other  curiosities  of 
natural  history,  affirmed  the  two  following  ones: — 1.  The 
lantern-fly  {Fulgora  lantemaria)  emits  so  strong  a  light  from  its 
body  as  to  enable  a  person  in  the  night-time  to  read  a  newspaper 
by  it.  2.  The  large  spider  {Mygale)  enters  the  nests  of  the 
little  humming-birds,  and  destroys  the  inmates.  It  would 
occupy  too  much  time  to  tell  of  the  mass  of  evidence  which  was 
adduced  in  denial  of  these  recorded  facts,  but,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  Madame  Merian  was  set  down  as  an  arch-heretic  and  in- 
ventor, and  that  no  credit  was  attached  to  her  statements.  With 
regard  to  the  first-named  heresy,  the  opinion  of  modem  zoologists 
is,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  circumstance  of 
the  Fulgora  emitting  a  strong  light,  as  luminous  properties  are 
known  to  exist  in  other  insects,  but  that  the  fact  has  been  rather 
over-coloured  by  the  imagination  of  the  worthy  lady.  As  to  the 
second  question,  about  the  bird-destroying  propensities  *  of  the 
Mygale,  let  us  hear  the  testimony  of  so  thoroughly  trustworthy  a 
witness  as  Mr.  Bates : — 

*  In  the  course  of  our  walk  *  (between  the  Tocantins  and  Camet^) 
'  I  chanced  to  verify  a  fact  relating  to  the  habits  of  a  large  hairy 
spider  of  the  genus  Mygale,  in  a  manner  worth  recording.  The 
species  was  M.  avicularia,  or  one  very  closely  allied  to  it ;  ^e  indi- 
vidual was  nearly  two  inches  in  length  of  body,  but  the  legs  expanded 
seven  inches,  and  the  entire  body  and  legs  were  covered  with  coarse 
grey  and  reddish  hairs.  I  was  attracted  by  a  movement  of  the 
monster  on  a  tree  trunk ;  it  was  close  beneath  a  deep  crevice  in  the 
tree,  across  which  was  stretched  a  dense  white  web.  The  lower  part 
of  the  web  was  broken,  and  two  small  birds,  finches,  were  entangled 
in  the  pieces  ;  they  were  about  the  size  of  the  English  siskin,  and  I 
judged  the  two  to  be  male  and  female.  One  of  them  was  quite  dead, 
the  other  lay  under  the  body  of  the  spider  not  quite  dead,  and  was 
smeared  with  the  filthy  liquor  or  saliva  exuded  by  the  monster.  I 
drove  away  the  spider  and  took  the  birds,  but  the  second  one  soon 
died.  The  fiact  of  species  of  Mygale  sallying  forth  at  night,  mounting  ' 
trees  and  sucking  the  eggs  and  young  of  humming  birds,  has  been 
recorded  long  ago  by  Madame  Merian  and  Palisot  de  Beauvois ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  any  confirmation,  it  has  come  to  bo  discredited. 
From  the  way  the  fact  has  been  ^elated  it  would  appear  that  it  Lad 
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merely  cleriTed  from  the  report  of  natives,  and  bad  not  been 
by  th©  narrators.      Count  Langsdorff  in  his  **  Expedition 
"ralo  tbe  Interior  of  Brazil/*  states  tbat  ho  totally  disbolicved  the 
istoi^r.     I  found  the  circnmstance  to  be  quite  a  novdty  to  tho  resi- 
dents bare  about.     The  Mygales  are  quite  common  inewti;   some 
cies  make  their  cells  under  stones^  otbeTs  form  artistical  tiiniiels  in 
GATth,  and  some  build  their  deni)  in  the  thatch  of  houses.     Thia 
klY€8  call  them  Aranbas   earangueijeiras,  or  crab  spiders.      The 
bairsj  witb  which  they  are  clothed  come  off  when  touched  and  cause  a 
pcenliar  and  almost  maddening  irritation.     The  lirst  specimen  tbat  I 
HUed  and  prepared  was  handled  incautiously,  and  I  suffered  terribly 
for  three  days  afterwards.     I  think  this  is  not  owing  to  any  poisonous 
(^Tiality  residing  in  the  hairs,  but  to  thoii-  being  short  and  hard,  and 
Ulii«  getting  into  tho  tine  creases  of  the  skin.     Bomo  Mygales  are  of 
immense  size*     One  day  I  saw  the  children  belonging  to  an  Indian 
who  collected  for  mo,  with  one  of  these  monsters  secured  by  a  cord 
tuiQd  its  waist,  by  which  they  were  leading  it  about  the  bouse  as 
liey  would  a  dog/ 

The  name  of  *  aot  *  has  only  to  be  nicnlioned,  and  the  strange 
babits  of  the  various  species  immediately  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind  of  the  naturalist,  who  is  always  interested  in,  and  amply 
repaid   by,  watching   these   insects   with    the    closest   scrutlnj* 
Brazil  nbounds  in  ants,  one  species  of  which^  the  Dimponera 
§rmdii^  is  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length ;  but  by  far  the  most 
inti*re$tiog  tci  the  naturalist^  as  well  as  erne  of  th^  most  destruc- 
tive to  the  cultivated  trees  of  the  country ,  is  the  leaf-carrying 
ant  {^codoma  cephaiotei).    In  some  districts,  we  are  told,  it  is  so 
^bondant  that  agriculture  is  almost,  impossible,  and  cvcrj* where 
Oiinplaints  are  beard  of  the  terrible  pest.     This  insect  derives  its 
ipecific  name  of  cephalotes  from  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
beads  belongings  to  two  of  the  orders,  which,  with  a  third  kind, 
conititutc   the  colony*     The   formicarian  establishment  consists 
i>f:  L   VVorkcr  minors ;    2.    Worker  majors ;    o.    Subterranean 
Workers.     The  first-named  kind  alone  does  the  real  active  work* 
The  two  last  contain  the  individuals  with  the  enormous  heads ; 
their  fanctions  are  not  clearly  ascertained.     In  colour  they  arc  a 
pale  reddish-brown,  and  the  thorax  of  the  true  worker,  which  is 
the  amaJlcst  of  the  orders,  is  armed  with  three  pairs  of  sharp 
^ines ;  the  head  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  similar  spines  pro- 
cwding   from    the    cheeks   behind.      This   ant,   known    by   the 
native  name  of  Saiilja,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  habit  of 
clipping  off,  and  carrying  away,  large  quantities  of  leaves  i-^ 

*  When  employed  in  this  wcrk/  ]Hj.  Bates  suyjfj  *  their  processions 
look  like  a  midtitudo  of  aniuiatod  leaves  on  the  march.  In  some 
places  I  found  an  aeeumulation  of  such  leaves,  all  circular  pieces, 
iboiit  the  size  of  a  siiq^ence,  lying  on  tho  paithway^  lasasiSi^iSQ&sh.  \% 
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antg,  and  at  some  distance  from  any  colony.  Sach  heaps  axe  always 
fomid  to  be  removed  when  the  place  is  revisited  next  day.  In  conrae 
of  time  I  had  plenty  of  opportmiities  of  seeing  them  at  worik.  They 
momit  the  tree  in  multitudes,  the  individuals  being  all  worker^miaorB. 
Each  one  places  itself  on  the  surface  of  a  leaf^  and  cuts  with  its  shaxp 
scissor-like  jaws,  and  by  a  sharp  jerk  detaches  the  piece.  Sometimes 
they  let  the  leaf  drop  to  the  ground  where  a  little  heap  accumulatea 
until  carried  off  by  another  relay  of  workers;  but  generally  each 
marches  off  with  the  piece  it  has  operated  upon,  and  as  all  take  the 
same  road  to  thoir  colony,  the  path  they  foUow  becomes  in  a  short 
time  smooth  and  bare,  looking  like  the  impression  of  a  oart  wheel 
through  the  herbage.' 

The  Saiiba  ant  is  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  and,  though  it 
is  injurious  to  the  wild  native  trees  of  the  country,  it  seems  to 
have  a  preference  to  the  coffee  and  orange  trees  and  other  im- 
ported plants.  The  leaves  which  the  Saiiba  cuts  and  carries  away 
are  used  to  '  thatch  the  domes  which  cover  the  entrances  to  their 
subterranean  dwellings,  thereby  protecting  from  the  deluging 
rains  the  young  broods  in  the  nests  beneath.'  The  insects 
proceed  according  to  a  most  orderly  method,  'the  heavily-laden 
workers,  each  carrying  its  segment  of  leaf  vertically,  ti«  lower 
edge  secured  in  its  mandibles,  troop  up,  and  cast  their  hardens 
on  the  hillock;  another  body  of  labourers  place  the  leaves^ in 
position,  covering  them  with  a  layer  of  earthy  granules,  which 
are  brought  one  by  one  from  the  soil  beneath.'  The  labours  of 
this  curious  insect  are  immense,  and  no  obstacles  stop  their 
excavations.  An  allied  species  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  worked  a 
tunnel  under  the  bed  of  the  river  Parahyba,  at  a  place  where  it 
is  as  broad  -as  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge.  These  ants  are 
sad  rogues,  being  household  plunderers  and  robbers  of  the 
farinha,  or  mandioca  meal,  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Brazil ; 
and  Mr.  Bates  was  obliged  to  lay  trains  of  gunpowder  along 
their  line  of  march  to  blow  them  up,  which  in  the  end  resulted 
in  scaring  the  burglars  away.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
massive  heads  possessed  by  the  major  and  subterranean  kinds  of 
neuters,  and  stated  that  the  active  work  is  done  by  the  worker- 
minor,  or  small-headed  kind.  With  regard  to  the  function  of 
the  larp^e-headed  worker-major,  Mr.  Bates  was  unable  to  satisfy 
himself: — 

'  They  are  not  the  soldiers  or  defenders  of  the  working  portion  of 
the  community,  like  the  armed  class  in  the  Termites  or  white  ants, 
for  thoy  never  light.  The  species  has  no  sting,  and  does  not  display 
active  resistance  when  interfered  with.  I  once  imagined  they  exer- 
cised a  sort  of  superintendence  over  the  others  ;  but  this  function  is 
entirely  unnecessary  in  a  community  where  all  work  with  a  preoiaion 
and  regularity  resembling  the  subordinate  parts  of  a  piece  of  machi- 
nery. 
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I  came  to  tJie  eo&cluBioi],  &i  lost^  that  they  have  no  voiy 
ecifiely  tlefined  funotioH*  They  cannot,  however,  be  entirely  useless 
the  community,  for  the  sustenance  of  an  idle  class  of  such  bulky 
tulividiiale  would  be  too  heavy  a  charge  for  the  species  to  feustam.  I 
link  they  Bcrve  in  some  sort  as  passive  infitrumenta  of  pj'otcction  to 
be  real  workers.  Their  enormously  large,  hard,  and  indestructihlo 
t  may  be  of  use  in  protecting  them  against  the  at  tacks  of  insccti- 
ems  animali.  Tbey  would  be,  on  this  view,  a  kind  of  pieces  de 
i$i^anee,  serving  us  a  foil  against  onslatightB  mad©  on  the  main 
ydy  of  workers/ 

Bat  the  third  order,  tbe  subterraacan  kind,  we  are  told,  is  mott 
iMirioag  of  all : — 

'  If  the  top  of  a  smaU^  fresh  hillock,  one  in  which  the  thatching 

|iroce^  is  going  on,  be  taken  ofi^  a  broad  cylindi'ical  shaft  is  dis- 

^losc^  at  a  depth  about  two  feet  fironi  the  surface.     If  this  be  probed 

ith  a  stick,  wlueh  may  be  done  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  feet 

rttbout  touching  bottom,  a  small  nnmber  of  colossal  fellows  will 

lowly  begin  to  make  their  way  up  the  smooth  sides  of  the  miuc. 

^cir  heads  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  other  class  (worker- 

mjor) ;  but  the  front  is  clothed  T^ith  hairs,  instead  of  being  polished, 

1  tliey  have  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead  a  tftin  occUu^,  or  simple 

of  quite  diflereut  strncture  from  the  ordinary  compound  eyes,  on 

be  aidGfi  of  tho  head.    Thin  irontatl  eye  ib  totally  wanting  m  the 

QT  workers,  and  is  not  known  in  any  other  kind  of  ant.     The 

[apparition  of  these  strange  creatures  from  tbe  cavernous  depths  of  the 

triune  reminded  one  when  1  lirst  observed  thcm^  of  tho  Cyclopes  of 

[Homeric  £ablc«      They  were  not  vciy  pugnacious,  as  I  ieored  they 

)  would  be,  aiid  I  had  no  diifieiilty  in  eeeuring  a  few  witli  my  fingers. 

never  saw  tlicm  under  any  otlier  circumatanees  than  thoj^e  here 

[velated^  and  what  thcii-  speeial  functions  may  be  I  cannot  divine.* 

Tlie  naluralist  traveller,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  ioterests 
and  delights  bim,  has  to  put  up  VFith  a  great  deal  that  is  annoy- 
ing, and  Mr.  Bates  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  fii^t 
few  iijjEfhts  when  at  Caripi,  he  was  much  troubled  w^ith  bats ;  the 
roam  where  he  slept  had  not  been  occupied  for  several  months^ 
liad  tlie  roof  was  open  to  the  tiles  and  rafters : — 

*  On  one  night,'  he  says,  ^  I  was  aroneed  about  midiught  by  the 
rujshi^g  noise  made  by  vast  hosts  of  bats  sweeping  aliout  the  room. 
Thc  »ir  was  alive  vntli  them  ;  they  had  put  out  the  lamp,  and  when  I 
relighted  it,  the  place  appeared  blackened  with  the  impish  multitudes 
that  were  whirling  round  and  round.  After  I  had  laid  al)out  well 
with  a  stick  for  a  few  minutes  they  disappeared  amougKt  tbe  tiles,  hut 
when  all  was  still  again  Ihey  returned,  and  once  more  t-stinguished  the 
light.  I  took  no  further  notice  of  them  and  went  to  sleep .  Tho 
next  night  several  got  into  my  hominock  ;  I  seisEed  them  as  they  were 
cmwling  over  me,  and  dashed  them  against  the  wall.  The  next 
tnoming  I  found  a  wound,  evidently  caused  by  &  bftt|  ttiu  la^  \k^l 
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Bats  mniiid  us  of  the  vampire^  a  DaUTe  ci  Sostk  ABericay  con- 
cmwing  whose  Mood-mrlring  iwopqtics  so  mck  dncunon  lias 
been  fnm  dme  to  time  raised.  The  laaspiie  hit  was  rrry 
oommoo  at  Esa;  it  is  the  largest  of  all  dae  Sosth  American 
spedeiw     Of  this  bat  Mr.  Bates  writes : — 

*  ^odnne  in  ^^t^w**!  phjaiocDoaiT  cam  lie  wok  haicoas  tfmi  the 
e&anteoaikce  c€  this  creaare  iriben  Tieved  fma.  ^t  frooi;  Ae  lazj^ 
ImhexT  ears  standing  OGt  frfm  the  ades  aad  top  <£  &e  head,  Ae  enct 
^ear-«hsped  appendage  on  the  tip  of  die  DC«e.  the  gm,  aad  glistwiing 
Uack  e je.  aU  eombining  to  make  cp  a  fignze  &si  rcKzads  one  oi  some 
■orkiwg  imp  of  iMt.  So  wonder  that  ina|.initiii  peofle  haTe 
in£et7ed  diaholical  ingsfncts  on  the  part  of  wo  neh-an  laimal  The 
^ampoe.  bowerer.  is  the  most  harmks  of  aU  hisa.  and  ifi»  inoffenaiTe 
>  is  w^l  known  to  residents  on  the  fainks  «€  the  / 


That  mocfa  ^ble  has  attached  itself  to  die  histanr  of  diis 
mrioos  creature  we  are  perfecd  j  convincedL  and  that  its  blood- 
snrking  peculiarities  bare  been  grasslT  exaggerated  we  most 
allow.  When  this  bat  has  been  said  to  perlbnn  dae  operatioo  of 
drawing  Mood.  *•  hj  inserting  its  acnleated  tan^ne  *  into  die  Tein 
of  a  sleeping  person  widi  so  much  dexteritr  as  not  to  be  fett,  at 
the  same  time  Cuming  the  air  with  its  luge  wings^  and  thns 
piodncing  a  sensation  so  deligfatfiillT  cool  thsis  the  sleep  is  ren- 
dered still  more  profound,'  it  is  clear  diat  die  mrdiical  dement 
exists  to  a  great  extent  in  the  narratiTes :  but  ovr  author's  asser- 
tion that  *  the  Tampire  is  the  most  harmless  of  all  bats.*  does  not 
tallj  with  the  statements  of  other  natsralists  of  considesable  note. 
Mr.  Wallace  sa  vs  he  saw  the  e&cts  of  the  vampires*  opetadcms 
on  a  voung  horse,  and  that  the  first  morning  a6er  its  arriral 
the  pwR-  animal  presented  a  most  pitiable  appearance.  large 
streams  of  clotted  blood  running  down  from  sereiml  wounds  on 
its  back  and  sides : — 

'  The  appeaxanee.'  ICr.  Wallace  addsv  *  va^  hovET^ET.  I  daxe  ssj, 
wane  dam  the  reahtT.  as  the  bats  hsTe  the  skill  to  bleed  without  giring 
pain,  and  it  is  quite  poaalde  the  bene,  like  a  pabent  under  die  influ* 
cnce  of  chlorc^rm.  ma j  hare  known  nothing  of  the  matter.  The 
danger  is  in  the  attacks  being  xepeated  ev&j  m^txL  till  die  loes  of 
blood  beectnes  serious.  To  preTent  this,  red  peppers  axe  usuallj 
rubbed  on  the  parts  wounded  and  on  all  likel j  pkces :  and  this  will 
partlj  check  the  sanguiniTorons  ^^Ktite  of  the  bats,  but  not  oitirelj, 
as  in  ^ate  of  this  application  the  poor  *"^**«i  wns  again  bitten  tbp 
next  ni^t  in  fresh  places.'  t 

Both  Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Waterton,  if  we  remember  rightly, 


*  As  cxproncn  wed  bj  Mr.  Wood  ia  kk  *  Zoociapkr.*    It  is  cnoarii  to 
ncBSTk  that  BO  ksova  bat  F ■ — ^~*  ' * 


f^  'Ttmt^  cm  tbtAmMam;^  At. 
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have  borne  similar  testimony  in  favour  of  the*  up  in  ton  that  the 
vampire  4lt>es  suck  blood,  A  servant  of  the  former  gentleman, 
when  near  Coquimbo,  in  Chili,  observed  something  attached  to 
tbe  withers  of  one  of  his  horses  which  was  restless,  and  on 
putting  his  hand  up<m  the  place  be  secured  a  vampire  bat, 
Mr.  VVaterton,  however,  couUl  not  indulge  the  vampires  to  bite 
him,  notwilhstandnig  the  now  veteran  naturalist*  slept  many 
months  in  nn  open  loft  which  vampires  frequented ;  but  an 
Indian  boy  who  slept  near  him  bad  his  toes  often  'tapped/  while 
fowls  were  destroyed  and  even  an  unfortunate  donkey  was  nmch 
persecuted,  lofiking,  as  Mr,  VVaterton  says,  Mike  misery  steeprd 
in  vinegar/ 

While  at  Villa  Nova,  on  the  Lower  Amazons,  our  naturalist 
was  subjected  to  another  annoyance,  in  the  sliape  of  ticks.  The 
tracts  thereabouts  *  swarmed  with  carapatosj  ugly  ticks,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Ixodes^  which  mount  to  the  tops  of  the  blades  of 
grass,  and  attach  themselves  to  the  clothes  of  passers*  by.  They 
are  a  great  annoyance.  It  occupied  me  a  full  hour  to  pick 
them  off  my  flesh  after  my  diurnal  ramble/ 

Mr.  Bates's  stay  at  Ega,  on  the  Upper  Amaxons,  and  his 
expeditions  in  search  of  scarlet- faced  monkeys,  owl*faced  night 
apeSf  marmosets,  curl-crestetl  toucans,  blind  ants,  and  hundreds 
of  other  interesting  animals,  must  have  been  particularly  enjoy- 
able^ if  we  except  the  presence  of  an  abominable  gadfly,  which 
fixes  on  the  flesh  of  man  as  breeding-places  for  its  grub  and 
i^auses  painful  tumours.  *  Ega  was  a  fine  field  for  a  Natural 
liistory  collector,'  and  Mr.  Bates  ticketed  with  the  name  of  this 
town  more  than  3000  new  species  of  animals. 

It  is  an  old  and  a  true  saying  that  you  *can  have  too  much  of 
a  good  thing/  A  London  alderman  would  soon  gmmble  had  be 
to  dine  every  day  on  turtle,  only,  '  The  great  fresh- water  turtle  of 
the  Amaxons  grows  in  the  upper  river  to  an  immense  si^e,  a  full- 
^rown  one  measuring  nearly  three  feet  in  length  by  two  in  breadth, 
and  Is  a  load  for  the  strongest  Indian.  *  ♦  ,  ,  The  flesh  is  very 
tender,  palatablo,  and  wholesome;  but  it  is  very  cloying.  Every 
one  ends  sooner  or  later  by  becoming  thoroughly  surfeited/ 
Our  traveller  adds  that  he  became  so  sick  of  turtle  in  the  course 
of  two  years  that  he  could  not  bear  the  smell  of  it,  although  at 
the  same  time  nothing  else  was  to  Ije  had,  and  he  was  suflbring 
actual  hunger.  The  pools  about  Ega  abound  in  turtles  and  alli- 
gators, and  the  Indians  capture  a  great  number  of  the  former 
animals  by  means  of  sharp  steel-pointed  arrows,  fitted  into  a  peg 


*  Since  this  artide  wa:^   ia  type  this  excellent  natural itt  mad   kiDd-hearted 
geatkmaa  has  passed  away  from  amongst  n?* 
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which  enters  the  tip  of  the  shaft.  This  peg  is  fastened  to  the 
arrow-shaft  by  means  of  a  piece  of  twine ;  and  when  the  missile 
— which  the  people  hurl  with  astonishing  skill — ^pierces  the 
carapace,  the  peg  drops  out  and  the  struck  turtle  dives  to  the 
bottom,  the  detached  shaft  floating  on  the  surface  serving  to 
guide  the  sportsman  to  his  game.  So  clever  are  the  natives  in 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow,  tliat  they  do  not  wait  till  the  turtle 
come  J  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  but  shoot  at  the  back  of  the 
animal  as  it  moves  under  the  water,  and  hardly  ever  fiail  to 
pierce  the  submerged  shell. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  facts  in  natural 
history  is  the  assimilation  in  many  animals  of  form  and 
colour  to  other  objects,  animate  or  inanimate.  Thus  the  cater- 
pillars termed,  from  their  mode  of  progression,  'geometric/ 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  twigs  of  the  trees  or  boshes 
upon  which  they  rest  that  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  distii^niah 
them  at  a  glance;  tlie  buff-tip  moth,  when  at  rest,  looks  jnst 
like  a  broken  bit  of  lichen-covered  branch,  the  coloured  tips 
of  the  wings  resembling  a  section  of  the  wood.  The  beau- 
tiful Australian  parakeets,  known  as  the  Betcherrygar  parrots, 
look  so  much  like  the  leaves  of  Eticalypti^  or  gum-trees,  cm 
which  they  repose  that,  though  numbers  may  be  perched  upon 
a  branch,  they  are  hardly  to  be  seen  so  long  as  they  keep 
quiet  Some  South  American  beetles  (of  the  family  Cassida) 
closely  resemble  glittering  drops  of  dew  ;  some  kinds  of  spiders 
mimic  flowerbuds,  'and  station  themselves  motionless  in  the 
axils  of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  to  wait  for  their  victims.' 
Insects  belonging  to  the  genera  of  Mantis^  Locusta^  and  Phasma 
often  show  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  leaves  or  sticks.  Ex- 
amples of  'mimetic  analogy'  may  also  be  found  amongst  birds; 
but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  cs^ses  of  imitation  are  to  be 
found  amongst  the  butterflies  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon, 
recently  made  known  to  us  by  Mr.  Bates.  There  is  a  family  of 
butterflies  named  HelicoiiitlcVy  of  a  slow  flight  and  feeble  structure, 
very  numerous  in  this  South  American  region,  notwithstanding 
that  the  districts  abound  with  insectivorous  birds.  Now,  Mr, 
Bates  has  observed  that  where  large  numbers  of  this  family  are 
found  they  are  always  accompanied  by  species  of  a  totally  distinct 
family  which  closely  resemble  them  in  size,  form,  colour,  and 
markings.  So  close  is  this  resemblance  that  Mr.  Bates  often 
found  it  impossible  to  distinguish  members  of  one  family  from 
those  of  the  other  when  the  insects  were  on  the  wing ;  and  he 
observ(»d,  moreover,  that  when  a  local  variety  of  a  species  of 
the  HcUconidfr  occuned,  there  was  found  also  a  butterfly  of 
another  family  imitating  that  local  variety.    There  is  no  difficulty 
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at  all  in  distingfiiishiiig^  the  imitators  from  the  imitated^  for  the* 
latter  have  all  a  family  likeness,  while  the  former  depitrt  from 
the  normal  form  ami  likeness  of  the  families  to  which  they  re- 
spectively lielon^.  WTiat  is  the  meaiiiii|^  of  this  curious  fact? 
it  is  this  :  the  IMkonkhv^  or  imitated  butterflies^  are  not  per- 
secuted by  binls,  dnigon-flie.%  lizards,  or  other  insectivorous 
enemies,  while  the  memb(?rs  of  the  imitating  families  are  subject 
t<i  much  persecution.  The  butterflies  imitated  are  said  to  owe 
tfapir  immunity  from  persecution  to  their  ofFensive  odour,  while 
no  such  fortunate  character  lielung-s  to  the  imitating  insects. 
But  how,  we  naturally  ask,  has  this  change  of  colour  and  ibrm 
fie<'n  eflected?  Mi*  Darwin  and  Mr,  Bates  explain  it  on  the 
principle  of  Natural  Selection,  Let  us  suppose  that  a  member 
of  the  persecuted  family  gave  birtli  to  a  variety- — and  tlierc  is  a 
tettdency  in  all  animals  to  produce  varieties — exhibiting  a  very 
slight  resemblance  to  some  s|iecies  of  HcUcomdie,  Tiiia  indi- 
>~idua1,  in  consequence  of  this  slip^ht  resemblance,  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  living  and  producini^;  y^ung  than  those  of  its 
relatives  which  bear  no  resemblance  whale\'er  to  the  unmolested 
family.  Some  of  the  offspring  of  this  slightly-favoured  variety 
wmiUl  ¥ery  |Wobably  show  more  marked  resemblances  to  the 
vn persecuted  butterHies ;  and  thus  the  likeness  between  insects 
'0f  lotalty  distinct  groups  would  in  course  of  time  be,  according 
to  the  law  of  inlieritance,  quite  complete.  This  Is  the  explan;!- 
tioii  which  Mr.  Bates  gives  of  this  natural  phenomenon.  Tlie 
phenomenon  itself  is  an  undoubted  one  ;  whether  it  is  or  is  not 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  cannot  at  present  be  determined;  we 
must  wait  for  further  investigation. 

We  had  intended  to  speak  of  some  of  the  South  American  | 

Palms,  those  wondrous  and  valuable  productions  of  tropical 
countries,  the  India^mbber  trees^  and  other  vegetable  piodiic- 
tions  of  the  Amaaeons ;  but  we  must  linger  no  longer  with  the 
excellent  naturalist  from  whose  volumes  we  have  derived  so 
much  pleasure,  Mr,  Bates  has  written  a  book  full  of  interest, 
witli  the  spirit  of  a  real  lover  of  nature  and  with  the  pen  of  a 
pliilosopher. 

Leaving,  tlien,  the  New  W^orld,  let  us  cast  a  glance,  in  company 
with  one  of  the  greatest  Ijotanists  of  the  day,  at  what  we  may  call 
the  tropical  features  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  Though  this  region 
is  not  strictly  speak in.^  within  the  Tropics,  yet  the  vegetation 
at  the  base  is  of  a  tropical  character.  In  diis  wonderful  district 
the  naturalist  is  able  to  wander  through  every  zone  of  vegetation, 
from  the  '  dense  deep-green  dripping  forests '  at  the  Imse  of  the 
Himalaya,  formed  of  giant  trees,  as  the  Dnabatif/a  and  Tenuintiiiaj 
with  Cedrelu  and  Gordonia  Wailichii,  mingled  with  innumefmble 
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shrubs  and  herbs,  to  the  lichens  and  mosses  of  the  r^kms  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  tropical  vegetation  of  the  Sikkim  extends 
from  Siligorce,  a  station  on  the  verge  of  the  Terai,  *  that  low 
malarious  belt  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  Himalajrm  from  the 
Sutlej  to  Brahma-Koond,  in  Upper  Assam.'  ^EverT  feature,' 
writes  Dr.  Hooker,  ^  botanical,  geological,  and  zoological,  is  new 
on  entering  this  district.  The  change  is  sudden  and  immediate: 
sea  and  shore  are  hardly  more  conspicuously  difierent;  nor  from 
the  edge  of  the  Terai  to  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  any 
botanical  region  more  clearly  marked  than  this  which  is  the 
commencement  of  Himalayan  vegetation.'  The  banks  of  the 
numerous  tortuous  streams  are  richly  clothed  with  vines  and 
climbing  convol  vol  uses,  with  various  kinds  of  CucurlntaeetF  and 
Bifftianiacecp.  The  district  of  the  Terai  is  very  pestilential, 
and,  though  fatal  to  Europeans,  is  inhabited  by  a  race  called  the 
Mechis  with  impunity.  As  our  traveller  proceeded  to  the  little 
bungalow  of  Punkabaree,  about  1800  feet  in  elevation,  the  bushy 
timber  of  the  Terai  was  found  to  be  replaced  by  giant  forests, 
with  large  bamboos  cresting  the  hills,  numeroos  epiphytical 
orchids  and  ferns,  with  Hoya^  ScitaminecPj  and  similar  types  of 
the  hottest  and  dampest  climates.  All  around  Ponkabaiee  the 
hills  rise  steeply  5000  or  0000  feet ;  from  the  road  at  and  a  little 
above  the  bungalow  the  view  is  described  by  Dr.  Hodcer  as 
superb  and  very  instructive : — 

*  Behind  (or  north)  the  Himalaya  rise  in  steep  confused  masses. 
Below,  the  hill  on  which  1  stood,  and  the  ranges  as  &r  as  the  eye  can 
reach  east  and  west,  throw  spurs  on  the  plains  of  India.  These  are 
very  thickly  wooded,  and  enclose  broad,  dead-flat,  hot  or  damp  valleys, 
apparently  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  Secondary  spurs  of  clay  uid 
gravel,  like  that  immediately  below  Punkabaree.  rest  on  the  bases  of 
the  mountains  and  seem  to  form  an  intermediate  neutral  ground 
between  flat  and  monntainons  India.  The  Terai  district  forms  a  very 
irregular  belt,  scantily  clothed,  and  intersected  by  innumerable  rivulets 
from  the  hills,  which  unite  and  divide  again  on  the  flat,  till,  emerging 
from  the  region  of  many  trees,  they  enter  the  plains,  following  devious 
courses,  which  glisten  like  silver  threads.  The  whole  horizon  is 
bounded  by  the  sea-like  expanse  of  the  plains,  which  stretch  away  into 
the  region  of  sunshine  and  iiuc  weather,  as  one  boundless  flat  In  the 
distance,  the  courses  of  the  Teesta  and  Cosi,  the  great  drainers  of  the 
snowy  Himalayas,  and  the  recipients  of  innumerable  smaller  rills,  are 
with  difficidty  traced  at  this,  the  dry  season.  The  ocean-like  appear- 
ance of  this  southern  view  is  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  heavens 
than  on  the  land,  the  clouds  arranging  themselves  after  a  singularly 
sea-scape  fashion.  Endless  strata  run  in  })arallel  ribbons  over  the 
extreme  horizon ;  above  these,  scattered  cumuli,  also  in  horizontal 
lines,  are  dotted  against  a  clear  grey  sky,  which  gradually,  as  the  eye 
is  lified,  passes  into  a  deep  cloudless  blue  vault,  continuooisly  clear  to 
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die  senitli ;  there  ttio  cumuli,  in  wMte  fleecy  maesoB,  agtuu  appear  ■ 
litlf  in  the  northom  celestial  hemiBphere^  they  thicken  aud  asanme  the 
leaden  hue  of  nimbi,  discharging  their  moiBture  an  the  dark  forest^ 
f^lad  hills  around.  The  hrcezeu  are  Bouth-easterly,  bringing  that  vapour 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  its  rarefied  and  suspended  aloft  over 
tlie  heated  plainB,  but  condensed  into  a  drizzle  when  it  strikes  the 
cooler  flaukjs  of  the  bills,  and  into  heavy  rain  when  it  meets  their  still 
colder  sximraits.  Upon  what  a  gigantic  scale  does  nature  here  operate ! 
Vtipciurs  raised  from  an  ocean  whose  nearest  shore  is  more  than 
400  miles  dietont,  are  safely  transported  without  the  loss  of  one  drop 
of  water,  to  support  the  rank  luxuriance  of  this  far  distant  region. 
This  and  other  offices  fulfilled,  the  waste  waters  are  returned  by  the 
Cosi  and  Teeeta  to  the  ocean,  and  again  exhaled,  e3tported,  expendedj 
Hoc  ted  and  returned, ' 


any  travellers  complain  oil  the  annoyance  caused  to  them 
l>y  leeches.  Legions  of  these  pests  abound  in  the  watercourses 
and  dense  jungles  of  the  Sikkiin,  and  though  their  bite  is  paiu-> 
less,  it  is  follower  I  by  considerable  ef^sion  of  blofKl,  *  They 
pyuetnre  tbrough  thick  w*orsted  stockings,  and  even  trousers  ; 
and  when  full,  roll  in  the  form  of  a  little  soft  ball  into  the 
b^tttom  of  the  shoe,  where  their  presence  is  hardly  felt  in 
walking/ 

A  thoosand  feet  higberj  above  the  bungalow  of  Punkabaree, 
the  vegetation  is  very  rich,  the  prevalent  timber  being  of 
rnormous  size,  *and  scaletl  by  climbing  Lefiuminosfv^  sls  Snuhinuis 
and  Moifinias^  which  sometimes  sheathe  the  trunks  or  span  the 
furest  with  huge  cables,  joining  tree  to  tree/  Tlieir  trunks  are 
also  clothed  with  oi^chids,  and  still  more  beautifully  with  pothos, 
peppers,  vines,  and  convolvuli, 

*  The  beauty  of  the  drapery  of  the  Pothos  leaves  (^^indap^uM)  is 
pne-eminent,  whether  for  the  graceful  folds  the  foliage  sssumes  or  for 
tha  livclinees  of  it*5  colour*  Of  the  more  conspicuous  smaller  trees 
tlie  wild  banana  is  the  most  abundant  *  its  crown  of  very  bcautifid 
foliage  contrasting  with  tho  smaller-leaved  plants  amongst  which  it 
nestles  ;  next  comes  a  screw  pine  {}*andauus)  with  a  etraigbt  stem  and 
a  tuft  of  leaves,  each  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  waving  on  all  sides, 
AraliactcB  with  smooth  or  armed  slender  trunks,  and  Jlftf/^pi'liko 
Enphorbiac^ffi  spread  their  long  petioles  horizontally  forth,  each 
teimioated  with  an  ample  leaf  some  feet  in  diameter ♦  Bamboo  abounds 
eivery where ;  its  dense  tnfts  of  culms  100  feet  and  upwards  high  are 
Bfi  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  at  the  base.  Twenty  or  thirty  species  of 
ferns  (including  a  tree  fem)^  were  luxuriant  and  handsome,  Foliaceous 
Hcheais  and  a  lew  mosses  appeared  at  2000  feet.  Such  is  tho  vegeta- 
tion of  the  roods  through  the  tropical  forests  of  Outer*Himalaya/ 

As  wc  ascend  about  20U0  feet  higher^  we  find  many  plants 
of  the  temperate   zone  mingling  ivith   the   tropical   vegetation. 
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amongst  which  ^a  very  English-lookiiig  bramble,'  bearing  a 
good  yellow  fruit,  is  the  first  to  mark  the  change ;  next,  mighty 
oaks,  with  large  lamcllated  cups  and  magnificent  foliage  succeed, 
till  along  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  to  Knrsiong,  at  an  elevation 
of  about  4800  feet,  the  change  in  the  flora  is  complete.  Here 
the  vegetation  recalls  Xa  mind  home  impressions:  •the  oak 
flowering,  the  birch  bursting  into  leaf,  the  violet,  Chrysosple^ 
niumy  Stellaria  and  Arunij  Vaccinium,  wild  strawberry,  maple, 
geranium,  bramble.  A  colder  wind  blew  here;  mosses  and 
lichens  carpeted  the  banks  and  road-sides ;  the  birds  and  insects 
were  very  different  from  those  below,  and  everything  proclaimed 
the  marked  change  in  the  vegetation.'  And  yet  even  at  this 
elevation  we  meet  with  forms  of  tropical  plants,  ^potbos, 
bananas,  palms,  figs,  pepper,  numbers  of  epiphytal  orchids,  and 
similar  genuine  tropical  genera.' 

The  hill-station  of  Darjiling,  the  well-known  sanitarium, 
where  the  health  of  Europeans  is  recruited  by  a  temperate 
climate,  is  about  370  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta.  The  ridge 
*  varies  in  height  from  6500  to  7500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  8000  feet  being  the  elevation  at  which  the  mean  tempe- 
rature most  nearly  coincides  with  that  of  London,  viz.  50^.' 
The  forests  around  Darjiling  are  composed  principally  of  mag- 
nolias, oaks,  laurels,  with  birch,  alder,  maple,  holly.  Dr. 
Hooker  draws  especial  attention  to  the  absence  of  LeguminoscBj 
'  the  most  prominent  botanical  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  the 
region,'  which,  he  says,  is  too  high  for  the  tropical  tribes  of 
the  warmer  elevation,  too  low  for  the  Alpines,  and  probably  too 
moist  for  those  of  temperate  regions ;  cool,  equable,  humid  cli- 
mates being  generally  unfavourable  to  the  abovenamed  order. 
'  The  supremacy  of  this  temperate  region  consists  in  the  infinite 
number  of  forest  trees,  in  the  absence  (in  the  usual  proportion 
at  any  rate)  of  such  common  orders  as  Compositce^  Legnminosity 
CruciferiPy  and  Ranuuculacecv^  and  of  grasses  amongst  Mono- 
cotyledons, and  in  the  predominance  of  the  rarer  and  more  local 
families,  as  those  of  Rhododendron,  Camellia,  Magnolia,  Ivy, 
Cornel,  Honeysuckle,  Hydrangea,  Begonia,  and  epiphytic 
orchids/ 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  prevents  us  dwelling  longer 
on  the  scenes  of  tropical  Himalaya  so  graphically  described  by 
Dr.  Hooker.  We  will  conclude  this  imperfect  sketch  with  our 
traveller's  description  of  the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  great 
Rungeet,  6000  feet  below  Darjiling. 

*  Leaving  the  forest,  the  path  led  along  the  river  bank,  and  over  tlie 
groat  masses  of  rock  which  strewed  its  course.     The  beantifdl  Lidia- 

rubber  fig  was    common On  the  forest-skirts,   Hoya, 
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OrchkJi€^  and  Ferna  abounded ;  the  Chaulmoogm,  mhom 
in  tised  to  intoxicate  fisL,  was  yery  common  ;  as  was  an  immense 
mitlberry^icop  that  y^ields  a  milky  juico  mid  produces  a  long  green 
sweet  &ait.  Largo  £sh,  cMetlj  cjprinoid.  wero  alnmdant  in  the 
beftntifully  clear  T^Titei'  of  the  rivor.  But  by  far  the  most  striking 
fetlitre  consisted  in  the  amazing  quantity  of  suporb  buttexflies,  large 
tropicftl  swallow-t-ails,  blacky  witb  scarlet  or  yollow  eyes  o3i  theix* 
wings.  They  were  seen  everywhere,  sailing  nuijc^sticaUy  through  the 
itill  hot  air,  or  fluttering  from  ouo  scorcluiig  rock  to  imother,  and 
especially  loving  t^>  s^ettlo  on  the  dami>  Band  of  the  river ;  where  they 
wtX  by  thousands,  with  erect  wings,  Waucing  themselves  with  a  rocking 
notion^  as  their  heavy  sails  inclined  them  to  one  side  or  the  other 
resembling  a  crowded  fleet  of  yfichts  on  n  calm  day.  Btich  un  entomo- 
logical display  cannot  be  Bttrpassed*  Cicmdeks  and  the  gi^eat  Cicadcm 
ns  everywhere  lighting  on  the  ground,  when  they  uttered  a  short 
lorp  creaking  sound  and  nnon  disappeaied  as  if  by  magic.  Beautiful 
'  lip  sn&kefi  were  gleaming  in  the  snu :  they  hold  on  by  i^  few  coils 
Ibe  tail  round  a  twig,  the  greater  part  of  their  body  stretched  out 
izont&lly,  occasionally  retracting  and  dsu'ting  an  nnorring  aim  at 
ie  insect.  The  naiTowness  of  the  gorge,  and  the  exceaaive  steepness 
c^  the  bounding  hills,  prevented  any  viow^  except  of  the  opposite 
mocmtain-face  which  w*as  one  denae  forest,  in  which  the  wild  Banana 
was  conspieuaus/ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  botanical  discoveries  of  modem 
liavsiv  is  that  of  a  very  curious  and  anomalous  genus  of  plants, 
named  by  Dr.  Hooker^  WehmUchla^  in  honour  of  its  dis- 
verer,  Dr.  Frederic  Welwitscb,  who  first  noticed  this  singular 
lant  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  dated  Aug-ust,  I860, 
1  hare  lieen  assured,'  says  13r.  Hooker,  in  his  valuable  menioir 
of  tbis  plant,  ^  by  those  who  remember  it,  that  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Rdjfiesia  Arnoldu\  no  vegetable  ]>rmluction  has 
excited  so  great  an  interest  as  the  subject  uf  the  present  Memoir/ 
We  well  remember  this  singujar  plant,  having  seen  a  specimen 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium  soon  after  its  arrival  in  this  country. 
The  following  is  Dr,  Hooker's  account  of  its  appearance  and 
prominent  characters : — 

*  The  W'ihcititchut  is  a  woody  plant,  said  to  attain  a  century  in 
deration,  with  an  obconic  trunk  about  2  feet  long^  of  which  a  few 
indies  rise  above  the  soil,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  fiat^  two^ 
lobed,  depressed  mass,  sometimes  ^according  to  Dr.  Welwitsch) 
attaining  l-^  feet  in  cireumferenco  (!)  and  looking  like  a  round  table.. 
When  full  grown,  it  is  dark  brown,  bard  and  cracked  over  the  wUol 
turface  (much  like  the  bimit  cmst  of  a  loaf  of  bread) ;  the  lowc 
portion  forms  a  stj^ut  tap-root»  buriefl  in  the  soil  and  hranchin^l 
downwards  at  the  end.  From  deep  grooves  in  tlie  circumferenee  of 
the  dopressed  mass  two  enormous  leaves  are  given  ofif,  each  i\  feet  long 
whm  full  gro^^n,  one  corresponding  to  each  lobe.     These  are  quite 
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flat,  linear,  very  leathery,  and  split  to  the  base  into  ummneraUe 
thongs  that  lie  curling  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Its  discoverer 
describes  these  same  two  leaves  as  being  present  from  the  earliest 
condition  of  the  plant,  and  assures  me  that  they  are  in  fact  de^oped 
from  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  seed,  and  are  persistent,  being  repkoed 
by  no  others.  fVom  the  circumference  of  the  tabular  mass,  aboYe  but 
close  to  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  spring  stout  dichotomously  blanched 
cymes,  nearly  a  foot  high,  bearing  small  erect  scarlet  cones,  which 
eventually  become  oblong  and  attain  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
spruce  fir.  The  scales  of  the  cones  arc  very  closely  imbricated,  and 
contain  when  young  and  still  very  small,  solitary  flowers,  which  in 
some  cases  are  hermaphrodite  (structurally  but  not  fdnctionally),  in 
others  female.' 

After  describing  these  flowers  in  botanical  terms,  Dr.  Hooker 
adds,  'the  mature  cone  is  tetragonous,  and  contains  a  broadly 
winged  scale.  Its  discoverer  observes  that  the  whole  plant 
exudes  a  resin,  and  that  it  is  called  "  tumbo "  bv  the  natives. 
It  inhabits  the  elevated  sandv  plateau  near  Cape  Negro  (lat. 
14^  40'  S.  to  23"^  S.),  on  the' south-west  coast  of  Africa.'  Dr. 
Hooker  regards  the  IVelwitschia  as  '  the  only  perennial  flowering- 
plant  which  at  no  }>eriod  has  other  vegetative  organs  than  those 
proper  to  the  embryo  itself.  The  main  axis  being  represented  by 
tlie  radicle,  which  becomes  a  gigantic  caulicle  and  developes  a 
root  from  its  base,  and  inflorescences  from  its  plumalary  end, 
and  the  leaves  being  the  two  cotyledons  in  a  very  highly  developed 
and  specialised  condition.'  * 

Few  countries  present  more  objects  of  interest  to  the  natu- 
ralist than  the  island  of  Madagascar,  amongst  the  botanical 
treasures  of  which  island  the  water  yam  or  lace-leaf  {Ouvirandra 
fenestralis)  claims  especial  notice.  This  beautiful  and  singolar 
plant,  which  Ix^lon^  to  the  natural  order  NaiadacetBy  was  first 
made  known  to  the  scientific  world  bv  Du  Petit  Thooars  in 
1822.  Horticulturists  are  indebteil  to  Mr.  Ellis,  the  well-known 
author  of  Polynesian  Researches,  for  the  introduction  of  this 
singular  plant  into  lui^land,  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kow  and  elsewhere : — 

'  This  plant/  says  Mr.  Ellis,  '  is  not  only  extremely  curious;,  but 
also  very  vidnablo  to  the  natives,  who,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
gather  it  as  an  article  of  food — the  fleshy  root  when  cooked,  yielding 
a  farinaceous  substance  resembling  the  yam.  Hence  its  native  name 
ouvirandrano^  literally,  yam  of  the  water : — ouvi  in  the  Malagasy  and 
PolynoKiau  languages  signifying  yam,  and  rano  in  the  former  and  som^ 
of  the  latti»r  signifying  water.  The  ouvirandra  is  not  only  a  rare  and 
curious,  but  a  singularly  beautiful  plant,  both  in  structure  and  colour. 


•  'Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,*  vol.  xxiv.  Part  I. 
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J?*rom  the  several  crov\iis  of  tho  branching  1*00 1  growing  often  a  foot 
or  more  deep  in  the  water,  a  number  of  graceful  leaves,  nintj  er  ton 
indies  long,  and  two  or  tiuco  inches  wide,  spread  otit  horizontally  juet 
beneath  the  etirface  of  tho  water.  The  flower-stalks  rise  from  thu 
centre  of  the  It^aves,  and  the  branching  or  forked  Hower  iB  eurious ; 
bnt  the  stmcturo  of  the  leaf  is  peculiarly  so^  and  seems  like  a  living 
^brous  skeleton  rather  than  an  entii^e  leaf.  The  lungitnditial  fibres 
extend  in  cmrved  lines  along  its  cntii^c  length  and  are  nnited  by  thread- 
like iibres  or  veins,  croHsing  them  at  right  angles  hom.  side  to  side, 
at  a  short  distance  irom  e^ch  other.  The  whole  leaf  looks  as  if  com* 
{(CMied  of  fine  tendrils,  wrought  after  a  most  regular  pattern  so  as  to 
tieeemble  a  piece  of  bright-gi^ecn  lace  or  open  needlework.  Each  leaf 
from  the  crown  on  the  root  like  a  short  delicate-looking  pale 
or  yellow  lihrej  gradually  unfolding  its  feathery- looldng  sides 
d  iDcreasing  its  size  tis  it  ^spreads  beneath  the  water.  The  leaves  in 
Loir  seveml  stages  of  grevrth  pass  through  almost  every  gradation  uf 
colour,  fi*ora  a  pale  yellow  to  a  dark  olive-green,  becoming  brown  or 
even  hhiek  before  they  iinally  decay ;  air-bubbles  of  coneidcrable  size 
fi^H[Uontly  appearing  undei'  the  fidl-formed  and  healthy  loaves*  It  is 
scarcely  possiblo  to  imaglno  any  object  of  tho  kind  more  attraetive 
and  beautifid  thaJi  a  full-grown  specimen  of  this  plant,  with  its  dark 
green  leaves  forming  the  limit  of  a  circle  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  in  the  transparent  water  within  that  circle  presenting  leaves  in 
every  stage  of  devolopmentj  both  as  to  coioiir  and  sisse.  Nor  is  it  tho 
least  eurions  to  notice  that  these  slender  and  fragile  struetm'oSj 
apparently  not  more  suhstantial  than  the  gossanicr  and  flexible  tis 
m  feather,  still  postsess  a  tenacity  and  wirinests  which  allow  the 
d^iaate  leaf  to  be  raised  by  the^  hand  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
'  "tont  injury/ 


I  green 
■^dii 
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No  natuial  order  of  plants  has  created  or  continues  to  create 
a  greater  degree  of  interest  amongst  trayeOers  and  botanists  than 
the  Orchidacecp^  of  which  mi^re  than  three  thousand  species  have 
been  described ;  the  anomalous  structure  of  their  reprodiictory 
parts^  the  singularity  in  form  of  the  lloral  envelopes,  the  grotesque 
reseoiblance  which  many  kinds  bear  to  some  object  or  other  of 
the  animal  world,  the  rarity,  beauty,  and  delicious  fragrance 
of  some  forms  all  combine  to  render  these  plants  of  great  value 
and  interest.  As  inhabitants  of  hot  and  damp  localities^  orchids 
are  in  general  epiphytes,  as  in  the  Brai^ilian  forests,  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains^  and  in  the 'islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  ;  when  they  occur  in  tempemte  regions, 
they  are  terrestrial  in  their  mode  of  growth ;  in  extremely  tlry  or 
cold  climates,  orchidaceous  plants  are  unknown.  Two  rare  and 
lieautiful  epiphytal  orchids,  the  Angra*cum  seaptipedaie  and  A. 
mpcrbum  were  obtained  by  Mr,  Ellis  in  Madagascar  and  Mauri- 
tius, and   introduced   into    this   country*      Of  the  former,   the  , 
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largest  flowered  of  all  the  orchids,  Dr.  Lindley  has  given  the 
following  description : — 

^  The  plant  forms  a  stem  about  eighteen  inches  high,  coYered  with 
long  leathery  leaves  in  two  ranks  like  VoMida  tricohr  and  its  allies ; 
but  they  have  a  much  more  beautiful  appearance,  owing  to  a  drooping 
habit,  uid  a  delicate  bloom  which  clothes  their  sur&ce.  From  the 
axils  of  the  uppermost  of  these  leaves  appear  short  stiff  flower-stalks, 
each  bearing  three,  and  sometimes  five  flowers  extending  seven  inches 
in  breadth,  and  the  same  in  height.  They  are  furnished  with  a  firm, 
curved,  tapering,  tail-like  spur,  about  fourteen  inches  long.  When 
first  open  the  flower  is  slighdy  tinged  with  green  except  the  tip,  which 
is  almost  pure  white ;  after  a  short  time  the  green  disappears,  and  the 
whole  surfikce  acquires  the  softest  waxy  texture  and  peHect  whiteness. 
In  this  condition  thoy  remain,  preserving  all  their  delicate  beat^  for 
more  than  five  weeks.  Even  before  they  expand,  the  greenish  buds, 
which  are  three  inches  long,  have  a  very  noble  appearance.' 

To  the  scientific  naturalist  few  subjects  are  more  full  of 
deep  interest  than  the  question  of  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals.  Dr.  Sclater,  the  active  Secretary  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  has  contributed  an  instructive  paper,  '  On  the 
Mammals  of  Madagascar,'  to  the  second  number  of  the  ^  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,'  from  which  we  gather  the  following  fiskcts. 
As  a  general  rule  it  is  found  that  the  faunae  and  florae  of  such 
countries  as  are  most  nearly  contiguous,  do  most  nearly  resemble 
one  another,  while  on  the  other  hand  those  tracts  of  land  which 
are  farthest  asunder  are  inhabited  by  most  different  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Now  Madagascar,  with  the  Masca- 
reiie  Islands,  is  a  strange  exception  to  the  rule ;  for  the  forms  of 
Mammalia  which  are  found  in  these  islands  are  very  difierent 
from  the  forms  which  occur  in  the  contiguous  coast  of  Africa, 
although  the  channel  between  Madagascar  and  the  Continent  is 
in  one  place  not  more  than  200  miles  ;  ^  The  numerous  mammals 
of  tlie  orders  Ruminantia,  Pachydermata,  and  Proboscidea,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Ethiopian  fauna,  arc  entirely  absent  from 
Madagascar.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  larger  species  o( 
carnivora  which  are  found  throughout  the  African  continent,  but 
do  not  extend  into  Madagascar.  Again  the  highly  organised 
types  of  Quadrumana,  which  prevail  in  the  forests  of  the  main- 
land, arc  utterly  wanting  in  the  neighbouring  island ;  their  place 
being  there  occupied  by  several  genera  of  the  inferior  family  of 
Leniurs.*  Dr.  Sclater  shows  that  this  anomaly  is  not  confined  to 
the  orders  already  enumerated,  but  that  similar  irregularities 
prevail  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  in  every  part  of  the  mam- 
malian series,  and  that  in  short  the  anomalies  presented  to  us  of 
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the  forms  of  life  prevalent  in  the  islund  of  Madagascar  ^are  so 
striking  that  claims  Lave  bt'i-n  put  forward  in  it£i  fay  our  to  be 
con&idercHl  as  a  distinct  primarj  geographical  region  of  the 
earth/  Dt,  Sclater  also  draws  attention  to  the  very  curious  fact, 
*  quite  unparalleled  J  as  far  as  is  hitherto  known,  in  any  other 
faima,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  known 
species  of  the  mammals  of  this  island  are  members  of  one 
peculiar  group  of  Quadrumana/  The  family  of  Lmtiuridw 
contains  no  less  than  eight  generic  types  all  different  from 
those  found  in  Africa  and  India^  although  this  group  is  also 
represented  in  Africa  by  the  abnormal  form  Ferodiciicus,  and 
in  India  by  Ntfcticebui^  and  Loris^  two  allied  genera*  The  cele*- 
brated  Ay^  Aye  (Chiromt/s  MadagascaTwnsis)^  a  specimen  of 
which  anomalous  animal  is  at  present  in  the  New  Monkey 
House  in  the  Zoological  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  is 
considered  by  Frof,  Owen  to  l>e  more  nearly  allied  to  some  of 
the  African  Galagos  than  to  any  otlier  form  of  animah  Of 
Insectivora,  the  genem  Centctes^  Ericuiuiif  and  Echinogak.  small 
animals  resembling  hedgehogs  in  outward  appear aneey  are  thought 
to  lie  most  nearly  allied  to  an  American  genus!  From  the 
anomalies  in  the  mammalian  fauna  of  this  island  Dr.  Selater 
i^rrives  at  the  following  deductions,  which,  however,  as  they  are 
based  ujKtn  the  hypotJiesis  of  the  tlerivative  origin  of  species, 
camiot  at  present  be  deemed  altogether  conclusive ; — 

'  1,  Ma*lagftBCiu*  has  never  been  cciimected  with  A&ioaf  aa  it  af 
yreM^ni  ejcids.  This  would  Beam  probtiblo  from  the  absGnce  of  certain 
ftU-pervading  iEthioplan  types  in  Matlagascar,  sucb  as  Antelop^^ 
Mippttpotamm^  FelU,  ^c.  But  on  tlio  other  hand,  the  preseude  of 
Lemurs  in  Africa  rendcTS  it  ctirtain  that  Africaj  ae  it  at  present  exists, 
cjontains  land  that  once  faimod  ]jart  of  MadaguBcar. 

^%  Madagascar  nsxd  tho  Mascareno  Islands  (which  are  universally 
ficlc&owlcdgfsd  to  beloiig  to  tho  game  category)  must  have  remained  for 
%  long  epoch  soparatod  from  every  other  pail;  of  the  gloho,  in  oi-der  to 
tftve  acq^uired  the  many  peculiarities  now  exhibited  in  their  mammal 
£uuQS — e.  g.,  Lemur,  Chirmnifi!,  Eupleres^  Centek^,  &c., — to  be  elabomted 
Igr  the  gradual  modili  cation  of  pre-existing  forms. 

^  3^  Some  land-conue^on  mast  have  existed  in  former  age^  between 
Mttdogascor  and  India,  whereon  the  original  stock,  whence  the 
present  Lemuridai  of  A&ica,  Madagascar,  and  India,  m-e  descended , 
flourished. 

^4^  It  muat  be  likewise  allowed  that  aome  sort  of  eounexion  must 
also  have  existed  between  Madagascar  and  land  which  now  forms  port  ^J 
of  the  New  World^in  order  to  permit  the  derivation  of  the  CerMin^  ^^H 
from  a  common  stock  with  the  Solcnodon^  and  to  accouut  for  the  &ol 
that  the  Lemmida?,  aa  a  body,. are  certainly  more  nearly  allied  to  tlie 
weaker  forms  of  American  monkeys  than  to  any  of  the  Simiide&  of  the 
Old  World/ 
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*'  The  anomalies  of  the  MamTnal  fauna  of  Madagascar  can  bepfc  be 
explained  by  supposing  that,  anterior  to  the  existence  of  Africa  in  its 
present  shape,  a  largo  continent  occupied  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Ocean,  stretching  out  towards  (what  is  now)  America  on  the 
West,  and  to  India  and  its  islands  on  the  East ;  that  this  continent 
was  broken  up  into  islands  of  which  some  became  amalgamated  with 
the  present  continent  of  Africa,  and  some  possibly  with  what  is 
now  Asia — and  that  in  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  islands  we  haTe 
existing  relics  of  this  great  continent/ 

We  fain  would  have  lingered  on  the  natural  products  of  this 
interesting  island,  to  drink  of  the  refreshing  liquid  furnished  bj 
the  traveller-tree,  and  to  admire  the  sago  palms  and  other  vege- 
table forms,  but  space  forbids  our  dwelling  longer  on  the  natural 
productions  of  the  Tropics.  *  We  could  have  spoken  of  the  aspects 
of  tropical  nature  as  it  appears  in  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  we  must  stop.  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  conclude  these  gleanings  without  a  brief  notice  of  Dr. 
Hartwig's  popular  book,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  There  are  those  who  look  with  contempt  on 
popular  science  of  all  kinds,  and  regard  with  undisguised  aver- 
sion such  compilations  as  the  one  before  us.  We  do  not  share 
these  feelings  in  the  least  degree ;  on  the  contrary,  we  welcome 
most  heartily  such  introductions  to  the  Study  of  Natural  History. 

♦  In  our  own  territory  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  4^  to  5°  S.,  300  miles  N.E.  of 
the  great  island  just  alluded  to,  we  see  one  of  the  strangest  of  Tegetable  produc- 
Uons,  the  double  cocoa-nut,  or  Lodoicea,  which  was  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  *  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  1864  :' — *  The  shortest  period 
before  the  tree  puts  forth  its  buds  is  30  years,  and  100  years  must  elapse  before 
it  attains  its  full  growth.  One  plant  in  the  Garden  at  Government  House,  planted 
15  years  ago,  is  quite  in  its  infancy,  about  16  feet  in  height,  but  with  no  stem 
yet  visible,  the  long  leaves  shooting  from  the  earth  like  the  Traveller's  Palm 
(JJrania  speciosa)^  and  much  resembling  it  in  shape,  but  much  larger.  Unlike 
the  cocoanut-trees,  which  bend  to  every  ^e  and  are  never  quite  straight,  the  coco- 
de-mer-trees  are  as  upright  as  iron  pillars.  At  the  age  of  30  the  trees  first  put 
forth  blossoms.  The  female  tree  alone  produces  the  nut,  and  is  6  feet  shorter 
than  the  male,  which  attains  a  height  of  100  feet.  From  fructification  to  full 
maturity  a  period  of  nearly  10  years  elapses.*  But  the  remarkable  point  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  roots  unlike  any  other  tree.  '  The  base  of  the  trunk  is  of  a 
bulbous  form,  and  this  bulb  fits  into  a  natural  bowl  or  socket  about  2^  feet  in 
diameter  and  l^  foot  in  depth,  narrowing  to  the  bottom.  This  bowl  is  pierced 
with  hundreds  of  small  oval  holes  about  the  size  of  thimbles,  with  hollow  tubes 
corresponding  on  the  outside,  through  which  the  roots  penetrate  the  ground  on 
all  sides,  never,  however,  becoming  attached  to  the  bowl,  their  partial  elasticity 
affording  an  almost  imperceptible,  but  very  necessary  play  to  the  parent  stem 
when  struggling  against  the  force  of  violent  gales.  This  bowl  is  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  shell  of  the  nut,  only  much  thicker.  As  far  as  can  be  afcer- 
tained,  it  never  rots  or  wears  out.  It  has  been  found  quite  perfect  and  entire  in 
every  respect  60  years  after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down.  At  Cunense  many 
sockets  are  still  remaining  which  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  trees  cut  down 
by  the  first  settlers  in  the  island  (1742).'  One  of  these  swrkets  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Museum  of  woods  at  Kew. 

True, 
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Tnje^  tbej  may  be  sometimes  of  little  scientific  value,  but  tbey 
are  very  useful  stepping'-stones  to  sometliing  more  soHd,  Thej 
are  more  especially  intended  for  the  young*,  but  those  of  mature 
years  may  derive  much  profit  by  a  perusal  of  many  of  tJiese 
works,  and  even  the  naturalist  may  read  tliem  with  pleasure  and 
tnstruction.  The  numerous  beautifully  illustrated  and  carefully 
Cftmpiled  works  on  natural  history,  such  as  the  book  before  us, 
together  with  'The  Sea  and  its  living  Wonders,'  by  the  same 
writer,  with  Routl edge's  ad  mirable  '  Natural  History,*  and  several 
of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  publications,  which  have 
gippearecl  within  the  last  few  yearsj  are  an  encourag-in^  sign  of 
the  growing  interest  which  the  rising  generation  takes  in  the 
^study  of  the  great  Creator's  Works,  and  we  heartily  wish  them 
*  God  speed/ 


Art.  VM.—Iiejfort  of  Debate  on  the  Oxford  Tests  Biliy  June 
14th^  1865»     'Times*'     London, 

THE  great  constitutional   conflict   in  which  we  are  engaged 
is  bringing'  home  to  the  minds  of  many  reflective  men  a 
question  which  from  time  to  time  has  troubled  the  consciences 
of  churchmen,  ever  since  the  Christian  Church  became  a  power 
in  the  w^orld.      Political  questions^  in  which  the  Church  is  deeply 
J  intijrested,  have  risen   up,  and  have  become    the  battle-field  of 
'parties.     The  purity  of  the  doctrines  which  she  is  commissioned 
in  teach— her  possession  of"  the  places  of  education,  where  she  has 
hitberto  been  supreme — and  the  means  which  the  piety  of  past 
generations  has  confided  to  her  for  the  support  of  her  fabrics  and 
hrr  ministers — are   threatened   by  the    legislative  action  of  the 
Hiiuse  of  Commons.     Up  to  this  time  the  blow  has  iK^en  to  a 
I  great  extent  averted;  but  the  escape  has  been  so  narrow,  that  it 
furnishes  no  ground  for  counting  on  similar  good  fortune  at  a  future 
time.     The  question  then  arises,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  Church 
under  these  circumstances  ?     May  she  use  the  arm  o(  the  flesh  in 
her  self-defence?      May  she  avail  herself   of  the  vast  political 
power  which  her  influence  places  in  her  hands  to  resist  the  sub- 
versii^e  party  in  the  House  of  Commons?     In  a  word,  may  she 
ilescend  into  the  ^xdittcal  arena  and  fight,  as  others  do^  for  her 
own  rights?     Or  is  the  battle  of  politics  so  degrading — so  alien 
to  her  character — so  injurious  to  her  mission^ — that  she  is  bound 
rather  to  suffer  wrong,  and  stand  helplessly  by  while  the  spoliation 
is  going  on?     If  Churchmen  had  to  decide  the  question  by  mere 
feeling,  there  would  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  response.     The  lower 
forms  of   political   warfare  are   neither  edifving  nor  attc^ctWe* 
Vol  llH.^Na  2^5,  O  '  Tti«stfc 
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Tkere  is  no  gprcater  sacrifice  made  by  the  highly  educated  da 
in  England  to  their  country's  welfare  than  the  part  which  they 
take  in  politics.  The  natural  effect  of  all  the  refining  influences 
which  arc  brought  into  play  by  an  age  of  civilisation  is  certainly 
not  to  increase  the  taste  for  electioneering.  At  every  election  it 
becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  the  increasing  dislike  of 
it  in  the  better  class  of  minds  is  producing  deplorable  effects  upon 
the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons.  If  this  is  growing 
to  be  the  feeling  of  the  laity,  it  must  exist  much  more  intensely 
in  the  minds  of  the  clergy.  A  struggle  of  any  kind  has  in  it  little 
that  is  congenial  with  the  work  they  have  to  do.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible, they  would  gladly  allow  no  thoughts  but  those  of  peace  to 
intrude  upon  minds  absorbed  in  the  task  of  carrying  comfort  to 
the  afflicted,  healing  to  the  penitent,  and  to  all  the  good  tidings  of 
another  world  free  from  strife  and  turmoil.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  they  should  constantly  feel  tempted  to  turn  away  firom  the 
struggle  of  earthly  politics,  as  from  something  unsuited  to  their 
exalted  mission,  and  that  the  very  best  among  them  should  often 
be  the  first  to  yield  to  the  temptation.  Th6  contrast  between  the 
spiritual  future,  of  which  a  Christian  should  think,  and  the  earthly 
present,  in  which  he  is  forced  to  live,  is  often  startling  enough  ; 
and  at  no  time  does  that  contrast  take  a  more  obtrusive  fonn  than 
during  the  time  of  a  contested  election. 

If  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  feeling  were  concerned^ 
many  minds  would  indeed  earnestly  desire  that  the  Church  should 
be  wholly  separated  from  the  world.  The  ideal  of  a  Christian 
Charch,  which  unsobered,  imsaddened  enthusiasm  is  prone  to 
form,  is  something  removed  not  only  from  the  strife  of  political 
parties,  but  from  every  secular  duty  and  from  every  earthly  cmre. 
A  class  of  men  living  solely  for  the  Gospel,  exclusively  occupied 
in  the  performance  of  their  ministry  and  the  delivery  of  their 
message — never  bestowing  a  thought  upon  their  own  sustenance 
or  that  of  those  dependent  on  them,  or  on  the  means  for  support- 
ins:  their  religion  and  its  ministers  at  future  times  or  in  other 
places — such  a  class  of  men  would  be  a  glorious  spectacle ;  and 
the  idea  of  it  has  been  the  b^ruiling  dream  of  many  a  warm 
imagination.  But  the  whole  experience  of  the  Christian  Church 
has  proveil  it,  a^n  and  again  by  reiterated  experiments,  to  be 
nothing  bu^  a  dream.  Again  and  again  sects  have  started  op 
repudiating  the  worldly  cares  that  had  corrupted  those  whom 
they  aspired  to  supplant,  and  trusting  for  their  own  support  to 
unsolicited  enthusiasm  ;  and  after  a  time,  when  the  first  fervour  of 
new  zeal  had  cooled  away,  they  too  have  been  compelled  to  make 
prorision,  either  by  endowments  or  by  begging  organisatiaos,  for 
the  secular  conditions  of  religious   ministration.      Clergvmen» 
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like  tlie  rest  of  m&nkindf  must  eat.  Those  wlio  serve  the  altar 
ta^%i  lire  of  the  altar.  Unfortunately  the  altar  does  not  produce 
the  means  of  sustenanre  by  it^f.  Unless  the  faithful  will  lay 
upon  the  altar  the  in  pans  lij  which  he  who  serves  it  may  live,  he 
iiiust  inevitably  starve.  But  theesperierice  of  mankind  basascer- 
lainetlf  beyond  dispute,  that  the  spontaneous  offerings  ot  the  people 
will  iumish  a  very  scanty  sustenance  for  the  priest  Some  system 
or  other,  tberefore,  has  been  afl opted  in  every  religious  commu- 
iiioti,  of  any  length  of  standing,  for  extracting  from  the  worshippers 
eontribuiions  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  their  worship.  In 
the  Church  of  England  and  in  most  other  religious  bodies  there 
are  two  ^'**js  ^f  carrving  out  this  object.  One  is  to  take  advao^ 
ta^e  of  periods  during  which  religious  zeal  is  running  high  to 
provide,  by  means  of  permanent  endowments,  against  the  effect 
of  its  inevitable  ebb,  and  so  in  the  end  to  lean  for  support  on 
the  gifts  of  the  dead  ;  the  other  is  to  draw  it — it  might  almost  be 
wmkd  t*»  extort  it^ — ^by  sheer  importunity  from  the  living.  The 
Y'liriciui  religious  bodies  avail  themselves  of  one  or  other  of  these 
systems  of  sustenance,  according  to  their  circumstances.  Those 
tiiat  ore  of  some  antiquity  are  genemlly  able  to  lean  to  a  great 
ejitent  upon  endowments.  The  newer  sects,  on  the  other  band, 
are  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  imlefatifjable  begging. 
But  the  two  systems^  whatever  the  contrast  betvveen  them  and 
%vliatevef  their  respective  merits  may  be,  resemble  each  other  at 
l«*ast  in  one  point  They  both  bring  the  Church  into  the  closest 
connection  with  the  world,  antl  make  her  spiritual  efficiency 
ilependent  on  her  secular  prosperity*  Both  are  fatal  to  the  ideal 
nf  a  priesthood  exalted  above  all  worldly  cares*  In  fact,  the  neces- 
sity ot  soliciting  from  others  the  means  of  his  own  sustenance^  is 
of  the  two  far  the  most  unsuitable  to  the  character  of  a  Divine 
messenger,  and  most  likely  to  mar  the  power  of  his  appeals. 
Once  admit  that  organised  efforts  for  the  collection  of  money  for 
religious  purposes  are  within  the  legitimate  province  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  and  that  the  unspirituat  details  of  such  undertakings 
are  sanctified  by  the  noble  end  they  have  in  view,  and  you  con- 
cede the  principle  that  a  clergyman  may  becomingly  take  part 
in  every  lawful  struggle  for  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  religious 
IxKly  to  which  he  belongs.  Tbe  clergyman  oi  an  unendtmed 
denorainatitm  has  no  choice  but  to  demand,  or  at  least  to  solicit 
some  substantial  return  tor  his  services  from  those  who  take 
a«l vantage  of  them  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  wholly  surrenders  the 
grand  imagination  of  the  minister  of  Heaven  disdaining  to  stoop 
to  tbe  lower  cares  of  life,  or  to  mingle  in  the  struggle  for 
existence* 

The  truth  is  indeed  well  recognised  that  endowraent,  of  all  con- 
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trivances  by  whicli  the  necessary  material  sustentation  of  religions 
teaching  can  be  provided,  is  the  least  exposed  to  the  danger  of  de^ 
spiritualizing  those  who  profit  by  it.  Ih  ordinary  times  a  suitable 
endowment  is  almost  an  absolute  security  to  the  clergyman  that 
it  will  be  in  his  power  to  shut  out  all  pecuniary  vexations  or 
fears,  by  which  he  may  be  distracted  from  his  work.  It  furnishes 
to  him,  if  it  be  well-contrived,  an  adequate  supply  of  the  means 
of  life  with  an  unfailing  regularity,  which  in  no  way  depends 
upon  any  exertion  of  his  own.  If  the  ideal  of  a  priest  secluded 
from  every  worldly  care  could  be  realised  anywhere  on  earth,  it 
would  be  where  there  was  an  endowment  adequate,  and  likely  to 
be  always  adequate,  for  the  needs  of  the  Church.  But  there  is 
one  set  of  circumstances  under  which  the  material  support  of  the 
Church  must  be  a  matter  of  effort  and  of  struggle,  even  under  a 
system  of  endowments.  Though  consecrated  to  holy  uses,  they 
still  fall  within  the  category  of  earthly  treasure,  which  the  thief 
may  break  in  upon  and  spoil.  They  are  liable  to  human  depre- 
dation, and  must  be  protected  by  human  means.  The  contrast 
between  the  condition  of  those  who  have  and  .those  who  have 
not  is  seldom  a  soothing  subject  of  contemplation  to  the  latter ; 
and  they  are  apt  to  attribute  it  to  some  wrong  in  the  institutions 
by  which  it  is  sanctioned.  In  the  case  of  endowments  this  na- 
tural impulse  of  covetousness  is  mingled  with  and  sometimes 
masked  by  hostile  religious  zeal.  Whenever  the  politicians  or 
the  sectaries  who  have  cast  upon  any  endowments  the  eyes  of 
desire  become  powerful  enough  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect, 
there  is  always  some  good  pretext  at  hand,  which  passes  as  valid 
with  those  who  need  it,  for  effecting  the  desired  spoliation.  In 
such  times  the  sustenance  of  the  Church  will  depend  upon  the 
activity  of  her  most  zealous  members  as  much  as  if  it  were  raised 
by  begging  circulars  or  begging  sermons  once  a  month.  No 
doubt  this  activity  may  be  stigmatised  as  secular:  all  efforts 
which  have  the  getting  or  keeping  of  money  for  their  object  are 
liable  to  that  designation.  But  struggling  to  keep  your  money 
is  not  a  bit  more  worldly  than  struggling  to  get  it  Stimulating 
a  congregation  to  put  their  money  into  the  plate,  and  stimulating 
Members  of  Parliament,  or  those  who  elect  them,  to  vote  against 
spoliating  proposals,  are  both  equally  secular  occupations.  If 
either  is  unworthy  of  a  minister  of  religion,  both  must  be  so 
equally.  The  minister  of  religion  who,  though  unendowed,  never 
utters  a  word  or  takes  a  step  to  induce  any  one  to  contribute 
towards  his  maintenance,  may,  without  inconsistency,  object  to 
Church  politics  and  clerical  politicians.  But  if  it  be  admitted 
that  clergymen  who  have  nothing  to  eat  are  not  likely  to  prove 
effective  in  their  office ;  and  that  if  clergymen  s^re  to  be  fed,  the 
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deg-mding  necessity  of  procuring  money  to  feed  them  is  ineritible, 

til  en  it  is  as  legitimate  to  use  the  means  which  the  British  Con- 

,  stitution    prescribes   for   preserving   the   money  that    has    been 

•  ct>ilecte?cU  as  it  is  to  use  exhortation  from  the  pulpit,  or  organised 

importunity,  for  the  purjxjse  of  collecting  it» 

We  are  well  aware  tbat  a  good  deal  of  doctrine  of  a  totally 
diflferent  tone  is  going  about  the  world  just  now.  Exhortations 
to  the  clergy  not  t<j  busy  themselves  with  the  things  of  this  world 
pare  particularly  rife.  They  are  t^jld  that  none  of  these  cm  eat  ions 
of  endowment  really  concern  the  due  performance  of  their  sacred 
dutie^s.  By  a  thousand  taunts  and  insinuations  it  is  hinted  that 
any  ^eal  in  protecting  their  endowments  can  only  he  a  proof  of 
iJDspi ritual  and  sordid  minds ;  and,  above  all  things,  they  are 
warned  of  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  influence,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  they  are  held,  if  they  should  lake  advantage  of 
the  alliance  of  any  political  party  in  resisting  spoliation.  All 
this  advice  is  tendered  to  them  with  great  earnestness  by  many 
political  counsellors ;  and  from  the  devout  tone  and  elevated  lan- 
l^age  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  a  stranger  might  infer  that  many 
of  our  Sauls  had  taken  their  places  among  tlic  prophets.  The 
suspicious  feature  about  this  profuse  liberality  of  admonition  is, 
that  it  mainly  proceeds  from  those  who  have  stiong  imjtives  of  a 
less  exalted  character  for  wishing  to  throw  the  endowments  open 
for  a  general  scram ble»  The  judicious  advisers  of  the  Church  in 
this  case  are  either  the  Dissenters,  who  wish  to  have  a  share  of 
the  plunder,  or  the  j>oliticians  who  wish  for  the  Dissenters*  vote* 
Under  these  circumstances  the  advice  in  question  indicates  a 
considerable  command  of  nerve,  and  a  total  absence  of  bashiulnefis, 
Spoliatiim,  whether  public  or  private,  is,  unhappily,  no  rare  pheno- 
menon in  this  evil  world  i  but  to  read  a  man  a  sermon  upon  the  sin 
of  covetousness  at  the  moment  you  are  rifling  his  pockets,  is  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  Spiritual 
exhortations  will  always  command  due  reverence  in  mouths  which 
they  liescem  ;  but  the  text,  '  Lay  not  up  treasure  upon  earth/ 
would  cease  to  be  impressive  if  it  came  from  a  gentleman  who 
I'lras  at  the  moment  engaged  in  emptying  the  cash- box  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  a  constitutional  country  like  England 

.there  is  no  middle  term  between  a  readiness  to  engage,  if  need 

[be,  in  political  warfare  and  an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  civil 

[lights.     Vast   numbers,  of  course,  pass  from  the  cradle  to  the 

grave  without  once    in  the   course  of  their  lives   being  called 

apon  to  employ   a  particle  of  political   influence  for   the  pre^ 

serration  of  their  rights.     But  they  never  renounce  the  power  of 

doiog  so,  or  would  hesitate  to  ex^ercise  it,  if  they  were  assailed* 
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If  anj  class  were  to  proclum  itself  preclcded  frxon 
political  a§itatioo  in  self-defence,  it  would  mazk  itsilf  «K  fat 
depredaxioD.  The  stmrs'le  for  existence  amoD?  Uv  pnfeiral 
elements  of  the  Sate  is  con»tist  and  serere.  Osa*  Goresmeat 
and  Legislarcre  have  no  independent  action  of  tXhcdr  cwn  :  "^ej 
are  the  passive  tools  of  the  victor  in  that  srmepe.  TW  cnlr 
securitT  for  the  ranquiahed  is  that  anv  oppresare  artioD  icwrds 
them  is  likelv  to  infolve  other  classes  in  i3  pdncip'ie.  aiid  so 
to  ei^^  them  the  oppormiJtT  of  finding  in  new  ccis^binasicBS 
the  means  of  renewed  resistance.  Confiici  in  free  stales  is  the 
law  of  life.  A  despotism  protects  its  subjects  frc>m  all  csmctomAt 
ments  bnt  its  own.  There  is  no  protectiaa  rnncr  ri  aeaiaS 
the  Goremment :  bnt  there  is  comparatiTel j  litde  daz^o-  from 
the  designs  of  rival  interests.  Under  a  ^e^e  eovenaDcnt  tivsv 
is  no  danger  from  the  execative,  bot  the  nereasitv  of  gelf> 
prouection  against  rival  interests  is  incessant.  No  znstxtcxioD 
ct>nstitaies  anv  exceptioD  ^o  this  rule,  and  least  of  ali  one  so 
exposed  to  Lostilitv  as  the  CLtuc^l  The  idea  thai  it  is  the 
part  of  Chnrchmen  to  subs: it  passive! v  to  whatever  avxtBieot 
the  lav  power  mav  desi^gn  for  th^  Chnrt-h  is  bcirrowed  mm  the 
experience  of  desp^Jtic  times,  When  Cb mthmen  formed  no 
part  of  the  Government-  tr.e:r  nnion  woaid  have  be»en  powerless 
to  cootrol  its  decisions  tinle&s  thev  had  bc^n  prepaivd  to  venture 
upon  ille^!  resistance-.  Uii'ieT  a  fiee  rovemmcs:  such  a  passive 
artituce.  ^j  (hi  as  secular  p.nlzl»:i  is  cc»nceTiici  wo;:ld  be  siirple 
ruiiL  No  iCTzj'lfrs  of  a  siir-i'ar  kliji  hamper  their  ^^versaiies. 
No  dissentii^  m:Eiafter  is  a5!icti-d  bv  aiij  dc>zbt$  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  Lis  takin?  part  in  a  sec::iar  c^onflicL  The  Church 
Las  to  contjend  ajalnst  an  orsranisatioa  in  which  everv  spiiitna! 
inflnenc^  is  utilised  as  a  s^-'urce  of  success  in  caininc  a  parelv 
secniar  end.  If  she  is  ilv  of  eirpL'ivinz  Ler  inSnence  for  the 
pt:rpc»se  of  securi-vi'  ler  fibular  position,  no  hesitatic^n  ci  that 
kind  w;  !  'liiturb  tie  pr.-;ecu  or  paralyse  the  vi^oiir  of  her  fws. 
To  the 3  it  appears  £.s  *  :i.:  v>*  self-evident  for  arrrmient, 
that  ttje  reiis'io'ii  b'cie*  to  wLith  thev  belocr  are  jtistiSed  in 
stmzfflina:  for  isiat  'l.'ry  conceive  to  be  their  rights:  and  that 
thev  maj  arm  tit  ni2<-'.v€->  T»i trout  reprv«ach  for  secular  ends  with 
weap'os  'KiicL  tL  -.rl  ii.ij-^er.t  :i:t-  lorr^ne^i  from  iLe  world. 
TLe  Lzitlnrs  a:-  :'_*■  verv  f  ..un  <  f  zppz'L.':  provid^-i  bv  tie  con- 
stitution  ajairi^t  iijjjr.ic'  wiif.L  ri-av  Le  perpetrated  bv  the 
House  of  Cf-miz  .'as.  To  La^e  Lid  recourse  to  that  c^ynn  of 
appeal  can  ne'»er  be  a  matter  of  reproitL  t-i  aav  claa*  of  the  snb- 
jects  i.-:  tie  C^ee.i.  Unless  it  \ras  wroni:  of  the  Church  to 
have  accepted  endoa'meDts.  it  cannot  be  wronsr  for  her  to  use 
ever}-  constitiitioiial  means  for  their  pioiecticn  :  r^d  the  nestings 
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are  the  only  court  io  which  the  frlentU  of  the  Church  ced  hope 
to  obtain  protection  for  the  endowments  she  has  received.  It  is 
thene  they  must  confront  their  adyersaries ;  it  ia  there  they  most 
appear,  unless  they  are  content  that  judgment  shoultl  gtt  against 
them  by  default.  But  this  court,  like  every  other,  has  its  own 
system  of  procedure,  to  which  those  who  sue  in  it  must  conform. 
Agitation  and  canvassing,  and  party  organisation,  and  the  various 
details  of  electioneering,  are  merely  stj  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
eednre  by  which  the  cause  is  brought  to  an  issue  and  the 
decision  of  the  court  is  obtained*  If  they  arc  disagreeable,  and 
even  repulsive  in  their  eharacter,  the  blame  lies  not  with  those 
who  resort  to  them,  but  with  the  constitution  that  imposes  them* 
It  may  be  painful  that  subjects  of  a  sacred  character  should 
be  bandied  about  in  this  turbulent  court  of  the  constitution. 
It  is  equally  painful  when  they  are  made  the  subjects  of  con- 
tention in  the  more  orderly  courts  of  law.  But  it  is  a  scandal 
for  which  the  suitors  at  least  are  not  responsible.  It  is  enough 
for  tliem  that  no  other  means  of  securing  justice  has  been 
offered  to  them  by  the  constitution  under  which  they  live.  They 
are  not  to  be  barred  of  their  rights  because  the  only  pro^ 
cedure  through  which  those  rights  can  be  vindicated  is  open  to 
criticism. 

The  necessity  of  taking  part  in  political  conflicts  is  one  which 
hom  time  to  time  individual  religious  men  have  deplored,  but 
hlch  the  Church,  as  a  whole,  has  never  been  able  to  avoid. 

is  part  and  parcel  of  the  alliance  which  from  the  earliest  she 
ias  in  one  form  or  another  contracted  with  the  powers  of  the 
world.  She  accepted  that  necessity  when  she  accepted  endow- 
ments,— ^  when  she  consented  to  establishments,  —  when  she 
Authorized  her  highest  office-bearers  to   fill   secular  offices,  and 

ar  secular  honours,— when,  in  the  interests  of  peace,  she  lent 

*m  time  to  time  the  sanction  of  her  authority  to  the  political 
ngements  of  each  succeeding  age.  The  first  alliance  with 
onstantine  involved  within  the  same  century  more  than  one 
fierce  dynastic  conflict,  in  which  the  Church  was  no  impartial 
bystander :  and  almost  every  century  which  has  followed  since 
that  time  has  witnessed  her  practical  acknowledgment  of  the 
same  unwelcome  necessity.  If  she  has  judged  it  right  to  accept 
earthly  advantages,  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  to  gain 
spiritual  ends,  it  cannot  be  incompatible  with  her  sacred  cha- 
racter to  accept  the  conditions  under  which  all  earthly  advan- 
tages must  be  enjoyed.  She  must  descend,  if  need  be,  upon  the 
political  arena^  and  fight  with  political  weapons  for  her  rights. 
Her  children  must  submit  to  the  exigencies  of  political  warfare^ 
In  that,  as  in  all  other  earthly  concerns,  they  are  bound  to  dis- 
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play  an  example  of  the  lofty  morality  they  profess ;  Imt,  salgect 
to  this  higher  duty,  they  must  use  in  the  contest  upon  which  thqr 
have  entered  every  means  by  which  victory  can  be  attained,  it 
cannot  be  right  to  fight  the  battle,  and  yet  wrong  to  fight  it  welL 
Whatever  legitimate  course  is  most  likely  to  secure  the  secnlar 
interests  of  tibe  Church,  that  course  they  are  bound  to  take.  If  it 
be  for  her  interests  to  keep  aloof  from  political  party,  those  who 
consider  her  prosperity  as  superior  to  any  other  object  of  earthly 
aspiration,  will  not  allow  any  secondary  attachments  or  lower 
aims  to  draw  them  into  a  party  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  for  her  interests  to  form  a  party  alliance,  to  pm^ 
chase  political  aid  by  political  support,  they  will  not  be  deterred 
from  tliat  course  by  any  fear  of  the  sentimental  obloquy  it  must 
involve.  Tlie  incongruity  between  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel 
and  political  activity  will  always  reveal  itself  with  marvellous 
distinctness  to  those  against  whom  the  political  activity  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  happens  to  be  directed.  They  are  smitten 
with  a  sudden  admiration  of  political  neutrality,  and  celebrate  its 
beauties  in  language  which  might  almost  seem  to  treat  it  as  one 
of  the  counsels  of  perfection,  if  they  did  not  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibit such  extravagant  care  to  avoid  it  in  their  own  conduct  One 
who  should  form  his  judgment  by  the  phrases  of  unmeasured 
contempt  with  which  the  degradation  of  politics  is  preached  by 
politicians,  especially  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  might 
almost  fancy  that  some  great  public  act  of  penance  was  about  to 
be  performed  ;  and  that  before  long  hordes  of  politicians  would 
be  seen  publicly  burning  their  blue-books,  with  as  much  zeal  as 
the  Florentines  destroying  their  novels  at  the  bidding  of  Savona- 
rola. No  such  gratifying  spectacle,  however,  does  in  practice 
ever  take  place.  Those  who,  before  the  election,  had  been  lec- 
turing the  clergy  with  so  much  unction  upon  the  degradation  of 
politics,  return  to  their  degradation  with  redoubled  zeal  as  soon 
as  they  have  persuaded  the  simple-minded  clergy  to  refrain  from 
taking  part  in  the  election.  There  is  inevitably  a  certain  sus- 
picion attaching  to  these  ardent  panegyrics  upon  ecclesiastical 
inactivity  when  they  so  commonly  proceed  from  those  who  are 
always  the  foremost  advocates  of  projects  for  the  alienation  of 
ecclesiastical  endowments. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  question  which  Church- 
men have  to  consider  at  flie  present  juncture.  The  legitimacy  of 
political  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church  must  be  admitted  by  all 
who  allow  that  she  may  occupy  any  position  whatever  of  secular 
dignity  and  wealth.  Whether  at  every  particular  period  it  is  or  is 
not  lier  interest  to  join  her  forces  to  those  of  a  political  party  is  a 
question  of  far  wider  range,  which  must  be  decided  less  upon 
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first  principles  than  by  the  particular  c ire um stances  of  each  case* 
History  will  furnish  us  with  an  abundance  of  instances  in  which 

the  Church  has  suffered  from  a  political  alliance,  and  an  ctjual 
abundance  of  eases  in  which  she  has  prospered.  In  other 
words,  like  all  other  allieij^  she  has  accepted  the  fortune  of  war. 
If  the  auxiliaries  succct*d  whom  her  principles  have  led  her  to 
select,  she  shares  in  their  success ;  if  they  fail,  she  does  not  esc  ape 
Uie  consequence  of  the  common  failure*  She  reig-ned  for  centuries 
with  the  kings  of  France,  and  she  expiated  her  prosperity  by  a 
period  of  bitter  persecution  when  they  fell  Under  the  Stuarts 
she  ruled  with  ahig^h  hand,  but  she  took  her  part  in  the  calamities 
which  their  mis^overnmtmt  entailed.  She  was  upheld  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  disciples^  and  she  has  suffered  as  much  under 
the  vengeance  of  Lord  Russell  and  the  Whigs  as  they  have 
ventured  to  expend  upon  her.  The  acceptance  of  the  world's 
support  implies  a  share  in  the  world's  vicissitudes ;  but  on  the 
whole,  taking  into  view  the  long-  period  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  Church's  first  *  establishment  ^  to  the  present,  it  cannot  he 
^aid^  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  most  purely  secular  point  of 
view,  that  the  policy  of  political  alliances  has  been  unsuccessfub 
Throughout  the  whole  ol'  that  time  it  has  procured  her  the  means 
in  every  country  of  Europe  of  supporting  her  ministers  and 
missionaries  in  independence  of  popular  caprice,  and  through 
jieriods  alike  of  enthusiasm  and  of  lukewarmness  ;  and  it  has  given 
bcr  everywhere  a  large  share,  and  in  some  countries  the  complete 
control,  of  the  education  of  the  young.  For  the  sake  of  ctimpa- 
rison  it  would  be  desirable  to  examine  instances  on  the  other 
&ide,  but  they  are  not  very  easy  to  find*  The  wisdom  of  leaning 
tQ  some  extent  upon  the  arm  of  the  flesh  has  been  so  generally 
and  so  constantly  recognised  throughout  Christendom,  diat  the 
ease  of  a  Church  accepting  no  patronage  and  no  protection  from 
the  State  can  scarcely  be  cited.  Sects  of  Christians  may  be 
found  in  all  states  in  any  degree  free,  which  are  only  tolerate<l 
hy  the  state  in  which  they  live*  and  do  not  receive  from  it  either 
dignity  (>r  formal  recognition  ;  but  their  case  is  not  really  in 
point.  They  are  as  truly  political  in  their  action  and  attitnde  jis 
any  Established  Church*  They  may  have  no  special  dignity  or 
privileges  to  defend  *  but  wherever  they  are  not  absolutely  insig* 
ni^cant  they  have  some  accumulated  property  which  they  bold 
under  tlie  protection  of  the  state  ;  they  liave  rights  of  which  they 
,  are  jealous,  a  [Kjicy  which  they  strive  earnestly  to  promote,  and 
a  |K>litieal  organisation  for  the  furtherance  of  these  objects,  which 
itey  develope  with  unceasing  care.  And  of  all  religionists  they  are 
commonly  the  foremost  to  seek  the  alliance  of  politicians,  and  to 
give  in  barter  for  it  the  popular  influence  acquired  in  the  pulpit 
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or  the  school.  They  witness  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  political 
alliance  more  strikingly  than  the  Established  Churches.  Those 
who  hold  dignities  in  the  State,  and  take  part  in  the  business  of 
secular  legislation,  cannot,  perhaps,  help  being  politicians.  Their 
very  duty  would  force  them  to  work  within  the  sphere  of  politics^ 
even  if  their  interests  did  not.  But  the  Dissenting  sects  are  at 
liberty,  if  they  think  fit,  to  stand  aloof  from  politics  altogether. 
No  necessity  lies  upon  them  to  court  the  aliiance  of  a  political 
party,  or  to  adopt  as  a  body  party  views  upon  political  questions 
that  are  wholly  unconnected  with  religion.  That  they  volun- 
tarily undertake  the  costly  labour  of  political  action  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they,  like  the  Established  Churches,  are  convinced 
that  their  secular  interests  would  not  be  secure  without  it. 

Of  course  if  we  were  rather  nearer  the  Millennium  than  we 
seem  to  be  at  present,  such  precautions  would  be  unnecessary. 
If  legislatures  were  always  guided  by  a  sheer  sense  of  right,  and 
never  succumbed  to  a  pressure  from  without;  if  Ministers  were  as 
pure  from  the  suspicion  of  bribing  constituencies  with  partial  legisla- 
tion, as  from  that  of  bribing  members  with  money ;  if  electors 
never  used  their  constitutional  powers  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
their  personal  or  sectional  interests,  it  might  be  safe  for  the  Church 
to  rely  entirely  upon  their  justice,  and  to  abstain  from  measures 
of  self-defence.  No  body  of  men  would  more  joyfully  lay  aside 
their  armour  than  the  supporters  of  the  Church.  It  is  no  pleasant 
occupation  to  be  fighting  under  a  holy  banner  in  the  repulsive 
strife  of  electioneering  politics.  It  is  no  light  pain  to  see  religious 
jealousy  misconstrued  by  those  who  cannot  feel  it,  or  to  listen 
while  every  act  of  enthusiasm  in  a  sacred  cause  is  being  imputed 
to  the  grossest  personal  ambition.  But  whether  the  task  be 
pleasant  or  unpleasant,  this  is  not  a  period  at  which  it  can 
be  renounced.  Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  present  age,  it 
is  not  one  of  religious  calm.  These  are  not  times  in  which  the 
Church  can  go  upon  her  work  in  quietness  and  confidence,  free 
from  all  fear  of  attack.  If  ever  tne  inveterate  animosity  and 
unflagging  activity  of  her  foes  can  make  it  her  duty  to  see  to  her 
own  defence,  that  duty  is  imposed  upon  her  now.  In  past  times 
her  sons  may  have  been  tempted  to  mistake  power  for  security, 
and,  instead  of  liberty,  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  in 
establishing  a  supremacy  over  others.  But  it  is  no  such  vain 
aspiration  that  is  in  question  now.  The  struggle  is  one  for  bare 
existence.  Not  only  is  her  worldly  position  menaced.  The  loss 
of  the  pecuniary  resources  in  her  possession  would  severely 
cripple  her  exertions,  until  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  to  enable 
the  affections  of  her  children  to  replace  them.  But  it  is  the 
smallest  of  the  evils  by  which  she  is  threatened.    Her  connexion 
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with  the  State  has  placed  it  m  the  power  of  her  enemies,  if  the j 
can  gain  enough  electoral  support,  not  only  to  despoil  her  of  her 
possf^siopsj  but  to  lav  their  hands  even  upon  the  faith  which  she 
|irotesses.  And  it  is  to  protect,  not  onlj  her  endowments  but  her 
creeds*  that  Churchmen  will  for  many  years  to  come  he  called 
upon  to  nei^lcct  no  resources  of  political  warfare  that  can  be 
made  available  in  her  defence. 

The  danger  which  is  incurred  by  the  Church  in  this  respect  la 
a  very  peculiar  one,  and  is  not  often  luted  so  highly  as  it  deserves 
In  ije.  It  undoubtedly  arises  from  the  protection  which  the 
Church  enjoys  from  Acts  of  Parliament :  but  It  is  not  the  less 
serious  on  that  account,  if  Parliament  were  to  pass  art  Act, 
altering  the  formularies  of  the  Church,  either  by  inserting  any 
new  doctrine,  or  striking  out  any  phrase  which  witnessed  to  an 
old  doctrinej  universal  resistance  would  probably  be  the  result. 
The  great  mass  of  the  clergy  would  refuse  to  read  the  altered 
terrier,  and  would  leave  to  the  civil  power  the  responsibility  of 
tnforcing'  its  decrees  by  penalties,  if  it  should  think  fit  to  embark 
an  such  an  enterprise*  But  if,  instead  of  a  positive  alteration  of 
the  formularies,  Parliament  were  to  content  itself  with  repealing 
the  obligations  by  which  they  are  enforced^  resistance  would  not 
be  so  easy*  ITic  clergy  and  the  mass  of  the  laity  might  go  on 
doing  their  duty.  They  might  in  their  own  spheres  adhere 
ttpadtly  to  the  faith  to  which  they  had  been  baptised.  But  the 
process  of  disintegration  might  go  on  around  them,  and  they 
would  lie  powerless  to  prevent  it.  The  misconduct  of  a  few 
powerful  patrons,  especially  those  patrons  who  derive  their  title 
from  the  Government,  in  such  a  case  would  suffice  to  introduce 
into  the  ministry'  of  the  Church  a  large  element  of  open  unbeliet 
If  a  party  that  is  already  strong  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  to 
become  predominant,  so  as  to  obtain  the  abolition  ot  tests,  and  to 
influence  the  Church  appointments  of  the  Crown,  the  faith 
of  large  portions  of  the  Church  would  gradually  disappear, 
without  any  power  on  the  part  of  the  existing  Church  of  England 
to  resist  the  change.  The  check  which  ecclesiastical  suits  can 
Impose  upon  even  the  extremest  forms  of  error  is  so  slender,  and 
of  such  doubtful  value,  and  the  power  which  the  House  of 
Commons  can  exercise  over  the  Church,  through  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  is  so  enormous,  that  if  the  latitudinarian  party 
ever  became  thoroughly  and  permanently  masters  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  no  extravagant  prediction  to  make  that  the 
character  of  the  Church  as  an  exponent  of  revealed  tiuth  would 
l)e  almost  effaced. 

It  is  not  neceisary,  in  order  to  bring  about  this  result,  that 
the  DissenteiSf  or  any  of  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Established 
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Church,  should  obtain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  CommcHis. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  quite  compatible  with  professions  of  the 
most  earnest  determination  to  uphold  the  Establishment  And  in 
the  mouths  of  those  who  made  them,  such  professions  would  be 
perfectly  sincere.  They  would  not  be  destroying  the  Established 
Church,  as  they  understand  the  words.  As  far  as  external  appear- 
ances could  be  trusted,  the  Established  Church  would  be  still 
there.  Its  majestic  framework,  its  elaborate  organism  would  re- 
main seemingly  unshaken.  Its  fabrics  would  still  resound  every 
week  with  ceremonies  to  which  the  name  of  divine  service  would 
be  given :  its  office-bearers  would  still  draw  from  lands  or  tithes 
their  appointed  sustenance.  All  that  would  be  gone  would  be  the 
spirit  which  animates  it,  and  the  creed  which  it  exists  to  preach. 
The  change  that  would  have  come  over  it  if  the  ultra-Liberal 
school  of  politicians  have  their  way  will  undoubtedly  present  a 
phenomenon  new  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  It  will  not  be 
the  mere  change  from  one  religion  to  another.  Rightly  or 
wrongly  such  changes  have  often  occurred  before,  in  various  times 
and  places.  But  whether  they  consisted  in  the  abandonment  or 
the  adoption  of  error,  they  have  always  at  least  resulted  in  the 
profession  of  a  religion  as  definite  as  that  which  has  been  laid 
aside.  Consequently  the  preaching  of  the  new  creed,  so  far  as 
it  is  true,  has  not  lost  the  only  conditions  under  which  it  can 
be  effective  and  salutary.  But  the  adoption  of  a  new  form  of 
belief  is  not  what  the  latitudinarian  assailants  of  the  Church 
demand.  If  any  definite  form  of  belief  is  to  be  upheld  at  all, 
they  would  probably  be  as  well  content  with  that  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  any  other.  What  they  desire  is  an  Established 
Church  and  a  religious  teaching  recognised  by  the  State  which 
shall  embody  no  distinct  belief  at  all.  The  efforts  which  are 
made  to  this  end  are  probably  made  with  perfect  purity  of 
intention,  and  under  a  strong  conviction  that  they  will  bring 
about  a  relation  between  man  and  his  Creator  far  superior  to  any 
that  was  ever  thought  of  before.  But  the  mass  of  reflecting 
Churchmen  will  feel  that  such  assaults  are  aiming  a  deadlier 
blow  at  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  than  has  at  any  time 
been  levelled  by  the  wildest  heresies  that  were  ever  devised  by 
human  fancy.  If  there  be  no  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
if  there  be  no  Gospel  that  is  to  be  preached  to  every  creature 
as  the  distinct  object  of  belief,  the  Church's  credentials  are  a 
forgery,  and  her  mission  a  self-imposed  and  futile  toil. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  fraught  with  disaster,  if  Churchmen 
were  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded  to  the  real  character  of 
this  movement  by  the  apparent  friendliness  of  the  language 
which  its  promoters  use.    The  day  has  gone  by  when  any  section 
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of  the  Church  in  these  days  do  not  mean  to  destroy  it,  but  only 
to  tame  it  to  their  use*  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  strangeness  of  the 
tact  J  OS  which  are  used  against  them  which  make  Churchmen 
blind  to  t\e  dangers  which  surround  them  now.  In  the  last 
century  religion  generally  was  the  object  of  hatred  to  a  powerful 
school  of  opinion.  Its  ceremonies,  its  secular  position,  its  spiritual 
claims,  its  moral  teaching,  were  alike  the  object  of  reproach  and 
ridiciale :  and  no  sect  of  men  calling  themselves  Christians  were 
exetnpt  from  this  anti|:fathy.  That  assault  was  boldly  resisted 
by  the  Churchmen  of  that  day  at  a  time  when  its  power  seemed 
irresistible ;  and  after  a  time  its  fury  died  away.  The  school 
of  thought  from  which  it  proceeded,  condemned  by  its  own 
excesses,  withered  and  decayed.  In  our  own  day  the  Church  has 
had  to  defend  herself  from  enemies  of  another  kind.  Her  pos* 
sess^ions  have  created  envy  in  sects  too  scanty  in  their  numbers, 
and  too  recent  in  their  origin,  to  have  similar  resources  at  their 
disposal  for  the  support  of  their  own  operations.  The  Dis- 
senting attack  upon  the  Church  has  been  conducted  with  great 
energy  and  skilly  and  it  cannot  yet  be  spoken  of  as  absolutely 
past.  But  the  elToits  of  the  last  few  years  have  done  much  to 
ciiiell  it ;  and  have  at  least  proved  conclusively  that  Dissent  bas 
no  genuine  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
Its  temporary  success  in  Parliament  was  one  of  those  advantages 
which  an  adroit  tactician  with  inferior  numbers  ran  always 
obtain  against  an  apathetic  opponent,  hut  which  can  only  last 
until  that  apathy  has  been  dispelled  by  serious  danger.  Dissent 
remains  powerless  in  its  own  unaided  strength  to  injure  the 
Churchj  but  olTering  a  w^ell- trained  and  formidable  reinforcement 
lo  any  new  enemy  that  may  ajapear.  The  new  enemy  has  not  de- 
layed  his  coming*  The  signs  are  already  showing  themselves  of 
the  third  and  greatest  of  the  dangers  which  the  Church  of  England 
has  had  to  meet  within  the  last  century.  This  time  it  is  no  open 
cipp<*nent  that  challenges  Churchmen  to  defend  the  cause  they  luve. 
Their  adversaries  are  gentlemen  who  preface  every  subversive  pro- 
position with  the  assurance  that  they  are  *  attached  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  and  that  they  only  'desire  to  extend  her 
usefulness/  In  other  w^ords,  they  desire  not  to  spoil  the  Church, 
but  to  use  her:  not  to  shatter  the  gigantic  influence  they  have 
learnt  to  admire  and  to  dread,  but  to  master  it  and  to  make  it 
ol)edient  to  themselves.  A  Church  purged  of  dogma,  disembar- 
ta^sihI  of  belief  J  embracing  every  error  and  every  crotchet  within 
its  fold,  but  retaining  its  influence  for  purposes  of  high  police, 
pntl   devoting  all   it^  energies  to   the  foundation  g(  ^ecbanlcm' 
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institutes — ^that  is  the  ideal  towards  which  they  struggle,  the 
Utopia  of  which  they  dream. 

It  would  be  idle  to  stop  to  demonstrate  the  baselessness  of  the 
hopes  they  cherish.  They  may  succeed  in  destroying  the  Church's 
belief.  They  may,  in  the  present  languor  of  faith,  paralyse  the 
noblest  instrument  for  the  elevation  of  man  which  was  erer 
granted  to  any  nation ;  for  there  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
power  for  evil  which  well-meaning  theorists  are  allowed  to 
exercise.  But  they  will  never  be  enabled  to  enslave  it  They 
cannot  carry  it  off  from  the  service  it  now  fulfils,  in  order  to  tarn 
it  to  the  uses  of  a  godless  philanthropy.  The  zeal  which  is  bom 
of  religious  belief  cannot  be  confiscated  by  Act  of  Parliament 
The  most  Ultra-Liberal  politicians  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  result  to  the  community,  even  in  the  most  secular 
point  of  view,  from  religious  earnestness.  They  must  make  up 
their  minds  to  the  disagreeable  truth  that  those  advantage  cannot 
be  enjoyed  without  the  inconveniences  which  follow  from  a  defi- 
nite belief  in  supernatural  truths.  It  is  related  of  a  German  prince, 
that  when  the  automaton  chess-player  was  exhibiting  its  wonders 
before  Europe,  he  bethought  him  that  it  would  add  to  his  some- 
what  shrunken  state  and  dignity  to  purchase  such  a  marvel. 
Unfortunately  he  neglected  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  concealed  player,  to  whose  genius  the  remarkable  per- 
formances of  the  automaton  were  due.  The  distressing  result 
was  that  when  the  Prince  came  into  possession  of  his  bargain, 
the  bargain  would  not  move.  The  Church  has  ever  proclaimed 
the  hidden  Power  to  whom  all  her  marvellous  achievements  are 
due,  and  has  never  sought  to  take  the  glory  to  herself.  But,  if 
the  comparison  may  be  made  without  profanity,  the  parallel  in 
other  respects  holds  good.  The  Ultra-Liberals  desire  for  the 
propagation  of  their  shallow  philosophy,  that  strange  mastery 
over  the  minds  of  men  which  is  possessed  by  the  Church  of  God; 
and  they  dream  that  by  seizing  the  machinery,  they  can  appro- 
priate the  spirit.  No  suspicion  seems  to  cross  their  minds  that 
the  dogma  against  which  they  rebel  has  any  connection  with 
the  energy  they  admire.  In  the  recent  discussion  upon  the 
Oxford  Tests  Bill,  upon  the  fourteenth  of  last  month,  the  cham- 
pions of  the  new  doctrinel^ss  religion  spoke  their  minds  with 
unusual  candour.  Any  one  who  wishes  for  a  synopsis  of  their 
belief  will  do  well  to  refer  to  that  debate.  Mr.  Goschen  through- 
out treated  religious  teaching  as  something  wholly  beside  the 
interests  of  ordinary  men.  Oxford,  he  said,  was  a  place  mainly 
for  the  education  of  laymen,  and  not  a  seminary  for  ecclesiastics ; 
and  therefore  it  was  absurd  to  make  theology  an  essential  portion 
of  the  teaching.     Mr.  Grant  DufF  was  of  opinion  that  *  the  true 
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sb^figth  of  the  Church  of  England  lay  not  in  dogmas,  bat  m  her 
action  upon  the  people/  Mr,  Chichester  Fortescue,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Govf^rnmcnt,  after  several  skits  at  what 
he  called  *  controversial  divinity,'  which  he  appeared  to  think 
ceased  to  be  of  importance  the  moment  it  was  controverted,  went 
on  to  jimke  the  remarkable  statement,  that  '  every  year  of  his  life 
he  w*as  less  inclined  to  attach  mucb  importance  to  dogmatic 
teaching,  compared  with  the  great  objects  of  a  Christian  life/ 
There  lies,  as  oeatly  as  words  can  express  it,  the  great  article  of 
the  Neo- Christian  faith.  Undoubtedly,  it  contains  a  truth.  It 
is  the  result,  not  the  essence,  of  Christianity,  tbat  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  politician.  From  a  purely  secular  point  of  view, 
there  would  clearly  be  an  ad^'antage  if  we  could  have  the 
purity  of  Christian  morality,  and  the  benefits  of  Christian  ^eal, 
without  its  stubborn  and  inflexible  creed.  In  the  same  way,  it 
would  be  a  great  saving  of  trouble  if  it  were  possible  to  cut  down 
oaks  without  the  tedious  necessity  of  planting  them  first  These 
theorists  need  to  be  taught  by  hard  experience^  as  theorists 
ftcarcely  more  presumptuous  have  been  taught  before,  that 
Christian  morality  is  a  blessing  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
the  world  as  a  consequence  of  Christian  faith.  What  misleads 
them  is  that  this  rule  is  true  of  a  community,  but  is  not  neces- 
sarily true  of  an  individual.  Some  of  the  brightest  examples  of 
what  a  Christian  life  should  be  have  been,  and  still  are,  men 
who  have  renounced  all  but  the  mere  pretence  of  Christian  faiths 
The  fact  in  their  case  is  that  their  morality  was  formed  before 
their  intellect  wxnt  astray.  Virtue  had  become  easy  to  them 
before  faith  had  become  difficult,  Tlius  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
Christianity  has  been  reproached  widi  her  own  success,  and  the 
morality  which  her  preaching  has  produced  has  been  emph>yed 
to  discredit  its  truth*  But  what  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  is  a 
society  in  which  the  dogmas  which  these  gentlemen  despise  have 
lott  their  hold  upon  all  classes  and  both  sexes,  and  which  yet 
retains  its  morality  or  even  its  civilisation  through  two  or  three 
generations.  The  virtuous  heretic  or  infidel,  the  child  of  believing 
parents,  brought  up  in  a  believing  community,  is  not  difHcult  to 
understand.  But  in  order  to  prove  the  disconnection  between 
*the  objects  of  a  Christian  life'  and  *  dogmatic  teaching/  which 
is  the  cardinal  principle  of  this  new  school,  it  is  necessary  to 
pnnluce  a  generation,  born  of  unbelieving  parents,  nurtured  amid 
mn  uu believing  community,  and  which  yet  has  grow^n  up  even  to 
that  measure  of  Christian  self-restraint  which  we  are  able  to 
recognise  in  our  own  lukewarm  age.  These  will  be  the  only 
conditions  under  which  it  can  be  fairly  ascertained  by  experiment 
whether  Christian  morality  can  be  produced  by  mere  sentimental 
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admiration,  or  whetber  it  needs  for  its  snstamnor  "dv  i^v  of  aa 
*  historic  SaTianr/  and  tbe  femr  of  a  fffsmine  resAieinm,  Xo 
impartial  reader  of  Hstorr.  ancient  or  modem,  can  doads  of  tke 
calamitous  issae  to  vhicb  tLe  experimcot.  if  h  sxiOLid  be  crcr 
tried,  will  come.  The  dntj  vhicli  lies  upon  ChTHffiaws  of  Aft 
old  sort,  is  to  take  care  tbat  oars  shall  xkc  ht  "dir  oc^OBomtT 
upon  which  tbe  experiment  is  performed. 

To  most  Churchmen,  it  will  be  a  matrer  cif  leas  IiBeacrt  Id 
inquire  how  this  schc^ctl  is  to  be  refated  than  how  i:  is  to  be 
repelled.     The  impossibilitj  and  self-oantrmdicDon  c^  a  rriieioa 


formal  proc*f.  It  is  more  material  to  inquire  how  'Oat  danger 
of  the  attempt  to  set  it  up  can  be  arencd.  hradaiBL!  as  ibe  idea 
may  seemu  it  exerts  at  this  moment  a  onnsiderable.  though  probaUT 
a  transiuiTj  power.  It  has  of  course  a  permaxien:  raaise  in  tbe 
eyes  of  those  politicians  who  recognise  the  socaaLi  utiliCT  of 
relig-ion  without  having  arrired  at  any  "^cry  profonDd  ccBireptiaa 
of  the  causes  to  which  that  utility  is  due.  But  its  chief  ssrensth 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  falls  in  with  the  humour  of  the  day.  Reliffioiis 
enthus]a»m  is  liable  to  the  law  of  action  and  reacdoo  wbich 
grorems  erery  movement  in  the  moral  world.  Its  history  consists 
of  an  al^^-matini?  series  of  ferrour  and  apathy.  At  the  ptf-sem 
moment  the  tide  appean  to  be  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  keen 
interest  in  controversy  which  marked  the  first  hall  of  the  centcry 
has  almost  died  away.  Novelties  tLat  trirry  years  ap>  wocJd 
have  beared  the  who]e  Church  from  its  propriety  s:-aire]y  leave 
a  ripple  upr»n  :Le  tranquil  surface  oi  ie  relipc^ns  world. 
Controversies  which  but  ^{"jeen  years  afo  moved  the  paKic  mind 
with  unc  f^troliable  violence,  and  carried  disunion  and  dissension 
invj  the  hearr  of  the  most  united  families  are  now  dismissed  with 
a  shrug:  of  <'c:teir.ptuou5  indifference.  Many  rei::  ark  able  results 
of  various  \  ztCz-ncy  may  be  traced  t*>  t^is  carious  chance,  for  its 
f'peration  i^  :i*-;ier  wholly  i(,T  z*p^A  nor  whoilv  for  eviL  But 
i/ne  of  it»  ij-'-^jarv'  resu]t>  is  to  lead  men  to  underralne  dosma. 
or  even  v.*  ciespisf.'  it  ah«»rf-th^r.  Do-jrr.atic  theoloffv  has 
nitura:]y  few  frifra'is.  Ev.-tv  one  can  see  a:  a  ff^ance  the  uses  of 
morality.  The  shallowest  under  stand  in<r  can  appreciate  the 
inconveniences  which  wo'jjd  result  tu  most  pe^^ple.  aavl  especially 
to  wealthy  people,  if  the  laws  of  morality  fell  into  contempt. 
But  it  requires  a  pr<K?es>  of  r'^asonin^  and  an  appeal  to  history  to 
d e m onstnte  the  u : : J iry  of  d o?m a .  It  is  ra sy  to  e vad e  t he  arpi- 
mr-nt  tha:  f »utsid --  r.i  r^veale*!  truth  there  is  no  motive  stroni:  enouirh 
to  fxton  morality  fr'..ir.  ti.c  passions  «»f  human  nature,  by  rose- 
coloured  tLef»ries  of  h::man  progress:  and  there  is  no  simpler 
mcxie  of   winnin?  a  reputation  for  liberality  and  largraess  of 


Ight  than  by  advocating  an  '  undogmatic '  or  *  unsectariati  * 
religion,  la  an  age,  therefore,  wben  religious  emotions  are 
fl^giog,  and  religious  convictions  are  feeble^  the  dogmatic 
fiorcion  of  theology  is  the  first  to  suffer*  Everyone  wishes  to  be 
thought  charitable  by  his  neighbours :  and  by  a  curious  contortion 
of  language  a  religion  which  discards  dogma,  and  makes  the 
promises  of  Christianity  independent  of  articles  of  faith,  is 
usually  decorated  with  the  epithet  '  charitable,'  The  charity 
appears  to  consist  in  presenting  to  everybody  a  genei-al  license 
not  to  believe.  It  certainly  has  the  merit  of  being  the  most 
ineJipensive  kind  of  charity,  for  it  only  involves  the  bestowal  of 
that  which  is  not  the  giver's  to  bestow.  But  in  the  ebb-tide  of 
religious  feeling,  a  system  of  teaching  is  naturally  more  comfort- 
able, and  seems  more  amiable^  wbich  involvesnothing  thatcan  be 
disagreeable  to  anybody*  The  Church,  therefore,  in  resisting 
attacks  upon  her  endowments,  and  attacks  upon  the  dogmatit- 
restraints  by  whicb  the  disposal  of  them  is  restricted,  is  contending 
with  two  antagonists  of  very  different  power.  The  adversary 
who  desires  to  desjioil  the  Church  is  contending  against  the 
whole  current  of  the  feeling  of  the  day ;  for  the  nation  is  too 
keenly  engaged  in  getting  rich  not  to  set  an  intense  value  upon 
tbe  rights  of  property,  and  cannot  listen  to  the  word  '  sj>oliation ' 
without  feelings  of  undisguised  dismay.  But  the  stout  defence 
of  unbending  creeds  does  not  command  any  worldly  sym|iathy, 
but  is  rather  opposed  to  that  vague  kindliness  of  sentiment  which 
civilized  and  well-educated  people  commonly  entertain  upon 
subjects  in  regard  to  which  they  are  entirely  intlifferent.  The 
fashion  will  change  in  due  time,  as  controversial  fashions  have 
changed  before.  The  severance  which  has  to  some  extent  taken 
place  between  Christian  morality  and  Christian  truth  is  too 
artificial  to  be  lasting.  As  soon  as  the  exceptional  combination 
<jf  circumstances  which  has  produced  it  shall  have  passed  aw*ay, 
it  must  either  become  better  intellectually,  or  be  followed  by  a 

Inrone  morality  than  it  has  produced  as  yet  The  dream  of  un- 
Sogmatic  religion  is  too  baseless  to  impose  long  upon  educated 
Iniitds.  Either  the  philosophic  caprice  of  the  day  will  melt 
iilently  away,  and  the  mass  of  our  countrymen  will  be  left  in  the 
Undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that  reverence  for  the  great  doctrines 
of  their  faith  which  they  have  always  cherished,  or  we  shall 
return  to  the  same  starting-point  by  a  more  circuitous  and  more 
disastrous  route.  We  shall  either  cling  to  our  articles  of  faith  in 
spite  of  ^  rationalist '  and  ^  unsectarian '  teaching,  or  we  shall 
leam^  by  a  cruel  experience,  that  men  will  not  be  moral  without 

Emotivcj  and  that  a  motive  can  only  be  furnished  by  religious 
lie£ 
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Bat  beibre  the  problem  can  be  thus  worked  out  many  ytrnn 
perhaps  may  pass ;  and  it  is  lor  loTera  of  the  Church  to  take  pie- 
caatioos  that  during  that  interval  the  State  shall  not  use  its  power 
to  imperil  the  steadfastness  or  the  parity  of  her  faith.  That  most 
be  the  chief  object  of  their  political  efibrts ;  but  it  is  not  die  only 
one.  In  many  other  points  the  legislation  of  Parliament  can  in- 
jariously  affect  the  Charch ;  and  there  are  never  wanting  adver- 
saries to  take  advantage  of  any  such  opportuni^.  There  is  the 
victorious  decision  of  the  church-rate  controversy  to  be  upheld. 
There  are  the  burial-grrounds  to  be  protected  from  the  invasion  of 
dissenting  ministers.  There  are  the  efforts  perpetually  made  fay 
Dissenters  to  appropriate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  ednca- 
tional  institutions  of  the  Church ;  and  unless  the  greatest  of  all 
instruments  for  evangelization  is  to  be  tamely  surrnidered,  these 
efforts  must  be  resisted,  whether  they  strike  at  the  universities,  or 
the  endowed  grammar-schools,  or  the  humble  national  schools 
for  the  primary  education  of  the  poor.  Against  each  the  anta> 
gonists  of  a  definite  faith  are  diligently  working,  either  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  in  executive  departments;  and  they 
occupy  positions  from  which  they  may  do  incalculable  mischief^ 
unless  they  are  baffled  by  the  steadfastness  and  the  vigilanoe  of 
Churchmen.  In  the  presence  of  dangers  so  grave  and  so  nu- 
merous, and  foes  so  inveterate*  the  employment  of  ecclesiastical 
influence  for  political  purposes  becomes  a  sheer  necessity  of  self- 
protection.  The  only  question  about  which  any  doubt  will 
remain  in  any  Churchman^s  mind  is  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
can  be  the  most  efllectively  applied. 

Our  own  opinions  upon  this  question  will  be  no  novelty  to  our 
readers.  The  ^  Quarterly  Review '  has  never  failed  to  maintain 
that  the  Church,  as  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, has  a  claim  to  the  services  of  the  Conservative  party  which 
they  can  never  disregard  ;  and  that  all  friends  of  the  Church  are 
bound  as  such  to  support  the  party  on  whose  strength  her  political 
existence  depends.  Thirty  years  ago  such  a  doctrine  would  have 
been  admitted  almost  as  a  political  axiom,  too  plain  to  need 
formal  statement  In  more  recent  times,  however,  the  axionn  has 
not  been  undisputed.  A  certain  number  of  persons,  more  or  less 
friendly  to  the  Church,  have  in  recent  years  exhorted  the  deigy, 
and  thtise  of  the  laity  generally  in  whose  hearts  the  interests  of 
the  Church  occupieii  the  foremost  place«  to  withdraw  from  all 
connexion  with  their  old  Ctmservative  allies.  Nobody,  indeed, 
has  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  advise  Churchmen  to  seek  the  alliance 
of  the  Dissenters.  It  would  be  difficult  to  take  kindly  to  an  ally 
who  was  perpetually  showing  his  affection  by  hunting  for  flaws 
in  your  tide-deeds,  or  dipping  bis  tinkers  into  vour  cash-box. 

The 
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The  advice  rather  takes  the  form  of  recommend ing  an  abstinence 
frcim  politics  altogether  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  Liberals. 
Sometimes  this  course  is  urged  on  purely  religious  groundSy 
by  appeals  to  the  sanctity  of  the  clerical  office  ;  as  though  politics, 
like  hunting  aud  dancing,  are  essentially  secular  pastimes.  At 
other  times  it  is  advocated  upon  grounds  which  are  rather  darkly 
insfQuated  than  broadly  stateilj  which  appear  to  have  in  them 
more  of  personal  preference  or  antipathy  than  of  any  other 
elemeut 

Upon  closer  examination  it  will  be  evident  that  this  change  of 
attitude  towards  the  Conservative  party  which  has  been  assumed 
by  a  few  well-known  divines^  and  by  an  active  though  not  nu- 
merous section  of  Churchmenj  is  purely  political  in  ita  origin* 
It  does  not  result  from  any  alteration  in  the  mutual  relations  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  or  between  the  ecclesiastical  aud  poli- 
tical Couiervatism  of  the  country*  It  has  been  produced  simply 
by  the  strangely  erratic  career  of  a  knot  of  wayward  politicians. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  broke  away  fnsm  his  followers  by  sud- 
denly renouncing  principles  which  he  had  spent  many  years  in 
persuading  them  to  adopt,  he  took  with  him  nearly  all  the  formed 
ft<l  mini  strati  ve  talents  of  his  party*  Unfortunately  for  the  mse  Ives, 
and  for  those  who  relied  upon  them,  these  statesmen  did  not  at 
once  recognise  the  real  hue  of  their  own  opinionSj  or  take  up 
their  posts  in  the  camp  to  which  they  properly  belonged.  They 
clung  to  the  belief  that  they  were  still  Conservatives  ;  and  though 
refusing  to  act  with  the  Conservative  party^  they  equally  refused 
to  give  up  calling  themselves  by  its  name*  Of  course  this  am- 
phibious coEidition  could  not  be  lasting.  Measures  came  up 
trpoii  which  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  vote ;  and  as  each 
test  was  successively  applied,  the  result  invariably  was  the  sur- 
render of  some  fresh  portion  of  Conservative  principle,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  ^me  distinctive  tenet  of  Liberalism.  But  their  belief  in 
their  own  Conservatism,  biseless  as  it  was,  was  a  tenacious  belief, 
and  fought  hard  for  its  existence.  Every  step  in  the  transaction 
was  a  struggle ;  and  on  each  occasion  their  friends  affected  to 
doubt  what  the  ultimate  issue  would  be.  It  was  not  until  thir- 
teen years  had  elapsed  after  the  great  disruption  that  they  were 
avowedly  and  permanently  absorbed  into  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal 

It  so  happened  that  many  of  these  politicians  had,  in  the 
days  of  their  Conservatism,  been  earnest  supporters  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church ;  and  their  atttachment  to  the  Church  was  the 
last  result  of  their  early  political  training  that  deserted  them. 
In  moT^  than  one  instance  it  clings  by  them  still ;  but  at  first 
it  was  a  very  prominent  feature  of  their  eclectic  ctfiE4,  ^ti4  t^- 
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haps  attracted  all  the  more  notice  from  its  very  contrast  to  the 
Liberalism    which  was  slowly  impregnating  their  opinions  in 
other   departments   of  thought     This   simultaneous  pursuit  of 
incompatible  ideals  attracted  a  good  deal  of  admiration  from 
minds  of  the  class  that  are  fascinated  by  intellectual  tours  deforce* 
Even  now,  when  the  practical  fruit  of  this  unnatural  union  has 
been  fully  developed,  the  newspaper  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
support  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  bases  its  advocacy  of  him  chiefly  on 
the   temptation  to  abandon  the  Church  to  which,  as  a  Liberal 
statesman,  he  has  been  exposed,  and  which  he  has  successfully 
resisted.     Some  minds  appear  to  grow  weary  of  the  spectacle  of 
homogeneous  convictions  ;  and  they  not  only  find  a  motley  creed 
more  agreeable  to  themselves  to  contemplate,  but  they  come  to 
admire  it  as  a  sort  of  virtue.     Just  as  in  ruder  times  insanity  was 
looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  the  protection  of  Heaven,  so  in  these  days 
the  simultaneous  belief  in  two  or  three  inconsistent  sets  of  opinions 
is  held  by  many  to  be  the  sure  sign  of  peculiar  conscientiousness. 
Certain  it  is,  that  from  one  cause  or  another  the  political  degenera- 
tion of  this  small  knot  of  distinguished  Churchmen  was  the  origin 
of  a  marked  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  an  active  section  of 
the  clergy.     They  renounced  the  political   predilections  which 
have  distinguished  the  clergy  of  the  English  Church  ever  sinee 
there  has  been  a  Church  in  England.     At  first  they  even  gave 
indications  of  a  desire  to  fraternise  with  the  democracy.     Such  a 
wish  appears  to  be  cherished  even  now  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them.     A  recent  letter  from  Dr.  Pusey,  extracted 
out  of  him  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  election  necessities,  shows  that 
there  are  still  some  persons  who  seriously  believe  that  a  system 
of  universal  suffrage  would  be  favourable  to  the  Anglican  Church* 
But  this  is  not  a  common  view.     Those  who,   on  grounds   of 
personal  friendship  or  personal    antipathy,    desire  to  help  Mr. 
Gladstone,  avoid  the   error  of  counselling  the  clergy  to  turn 
radicals.     Whatever  may  be  the  theoretic  value  of  a  democratic 
Christianity,  the  practical  fact  is,  that  whenever  the  Liberals  tri- 
umph, the  extreme  Dissenters  triumph  also.     The  Liberal  party 
behave  with  circumspection  towards  the  Church  when  they  are 
weak,  and  do  their  utmost  to  school  their  violent  allies  into  only 
asking  for  a  little  at  a  time.     But  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
strong,  in  the  same  proportion  the  Church  has  fared  ill  at  their 
hands.     The  Liberal  leaders  make  professions  of  moderation  in 
their  views  upon  this  subject :  but,  however  sincere  such  pro- 
fessiiMis  may  be,  they  offer  no  practical  guarantee.     The  moderate 
opinions  which     serve  to    gain  an    instalment  of    any    violent 
change,  often  disarm  opposition  at  the    time ;  but  the  security 
ther  seem  to  give  is  quite  illusory.     When    they  have  served 
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their  turn  they  are  thrown  aside;  and  the  speaker  who  gave 
uttemnce  to  them,  if  he  values  his  consistency,  is  thrown  aside 
with  them  J  and  ocw  leaders  appear,  provided  with  opinions  just 
one  shade  less  moderatp,  fitted  to  push  on  the  process  of  destruc- 
tion one  stage  further.  The  Radical  leaders  arc  sufficiently 
necessary  to  Liberal  supremacy  to  be  sure  that  every  change 
•which  they  have  at  heart,  will  not  long  be  neglected  by  any 
Liberal  Government ;  and  the  Katlicai  leaders  are  in  deadly, 
irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  Church,  An  alliaoee  between  the 
Church  and  the  Liberals  can  never  be  permanently  the  dream  of 
more  than  a  few  very  eccentric  minds. 

Yet  it  is  at  this  moment  the  policy  to  which  an  active  and 
influential  party  are  trying  to  bring  the  Church,  Mr*  Gladstone 
is  less  successful  in  persuading  than  in  dazzling  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  master  of  the  art 
of  persuasion  with  his  friends.  He  has  contrived  to  induce  those 
who  liave  given  up  everything^  else  for  the  Church  to  give  up 
the  Church  for  him.  Since  he  joined  Lord  Palmerston  in  1859, 
ihere  is  no  subject  upon  which  he  has  given  to  the  Church  an 
effective  and  ^nuine  support.  He  has  voted  against  her  upon 
the  Burials  Bill  and  the  Oxfonl  Tests  Bill,  in  order  to  gratify 
his  Radical  friends  ;  he  has  suffered  the  Government  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  support  to  harass  and  oppress  the  managers  of 
Church  schools  with  a  pertinacious  and  untiring  hostility ;  he 
has  personally  authorised  the  application  of  the  Conscience  Clause 
under  which  so  many  of  them  have  suffered  ;  and  he  has  not 
exerted  himself  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  refrain  from  aban- 
doning the  Church  they  had  previously  supported  even  upon 
such  a  cjuestion  as  Church  Rates,  These  are  in  themselves 
exhibttifjns  of  the  real  strength  of  his  attachment  to  the  Churchy 
which  should  have  undeceived  the  most  trustful  and  simple  souh 
Those  who  support  him  profess  to  prefer  the  intere^jts  of  the 
Church  to  any  other  interests  whatever.  Nay,  they  go  farther, 
and  say  that  it  is  on  account  of  that  ]>reference  that  they  support 
Mr,  Gladstone,  It  is  at  all  events  clear  that  they  have  selected  for 
their  representative  a  statesman  who  in  this  vital  point  diame- 
trically diHers  from  them.  He  may  or  may  not  care  about  the 
Church ;  hut  he  certainly  does  not  care  about  her  so  much  as  he 
does  about  certain  questions  of  secular  politics  and  certain  objects 
of  personal  ambition*     Had   the  Cliurch  l^een   his  first  object, 

E those  would  ^have  been  his  allies  who  have  been  friendly  to 
the  Church,  not  those  that  have  been  hostile  to  her*  In  join- 
ing the  Liberal  Government  he  necessarily  proclaim eil  tlmt  he 
mgreed  with  them  on  the  questions  which  he  considered  the 
most  important  of  the  day.     But  he  did  not  agree  witli  them  on 
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Churcli  questions;  for,  except  when  he  has  voted  against  the 
Church,  diey  have  steadily  voted  against  him.  It  follows  inevi^* 
ably  that  he  did  not  consider  the  Church  so  important  as  the 
French  Treaty  or  the  Reform  BilL  He  deliberately  resolved  to 
give  the  whole  support  of  his  talents  to  increase  the  strength  of 
a  party  who  have  uniformly  used  their  strength  for  the  injury 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  may  himself — in  the  &ce  of  an 
impending  election — have  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  against  the 
Oxford  Tests  Bill ;  but  the  majority  which  carried  that  Bill 
was  in  a  great  degree  of  his  own  creation.  Everyone  who  gives 
strength  to  the  Liberal  party  increases  their  power  at  the  hust- 
ings, and  their  consequent  strength  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Therefore,  in  giving  them  his  general  support,  no  matter  what 
his  votes  may  be,  he  in  reality  supports  every  measure  they  pro- 
pose, and  shares  the  responsibility  of  every  triumph  they  win. 
There  is  no  limited  liability  in  the  responsibility  of  members  of 
a  Government  for  the  acts  of  their  coileagfues  or  their  party. 
Party  strength  is  acquired  as  a  whole,  and  party  organization 
works  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  great  orator;  he  is  a 
master  of  showy  finance,  and  his  skill  in  the  political  investment 
of  a  surplus  is  unrivalled.  He  never  commits  the  error  of 
making  remissions  which  will  not  tell  at  the  hustings.  These 
are  great  gifts  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  a  Government  They 
operate  on  public  opinion,  and  they  influence  constituencies.  It 
is  probable  that  in  some  constituencies  members  are  returned  to 
support  the  Government,  who  would  not  have  been  returned  but 
for  the  assistance  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  given  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  four  or  five  divisions,  during  the  last  six  years,  fhe 
Government  has  been  saved  from  expulsion  by  majorities  rang^g 
from  seven  to  eighteen.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  saved 
by  the  support  of  fn)m  four  to  nine  members.  It  is  conceivable 
enoujrh  that  the  value  of  the  strength  brought  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's talents  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ciovemment  may  be  rated 
at  a  higher  numl>er  of  members  than  nine.  If  so,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  by  joining  them  has  kept  them  in 
office,  and  therefore  that  he  is  resjwnsible  for  the  mode  in  which 
they  liave  exc^rcised  the  departmental  powers  and  Parliamentary 
weight  which  office  gives.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has 
become  so  willingly,  for  he  has  strained  every  nerve  to  keep  the 
present  Government  in  power.  Among  other  things,  he  is 
clearly  responsible  for  the  persistent  aid  which  the  Government 
has  given  to  every  Dissenting  attack  upon  the  Church,  and  for 
all  the  disastrous  consequences  those  attacks  would  have  entailed 
unless  they  had  lx;en  foiled,  not  by  the  party  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone befriends,  but  by  the  party  to  which  he  is  bitterly  opposed. 
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rciiirse,  open  to  him  to  accept  tliis  responsibility,  and  to 
say  that  he  supported  the  Govertiment  because  he  preferretl  their 
poiiey  as  a  whole,  though  he  difTpred  with  them  in  regard  to 
tbjeir  canduct  lowartls  the  Church.  This  is  the  only  plea  open 
to  him,  ftfid  it  is  probably  ihc  one  that  he  would  select.  But  he 
c^QDot  avail  himself  of  that  plea  without  admitting  that  he 
holds  li nance  and  reform,  in  which  he  agrees  with,  the  Gorern- 
metit,  to  be  matters  of  more  importance  than  the  Church 
upon  which  he  disagrrees  with  them*  In  onler  that  the  suffrage 
mig^ht  be  lowered,  and  certain  ^oods  admitted  tluty  free,  he  was 
wiilin«:  to  contribute  his  political  strength  towards  depriving  the 
Church  of  her  endowments  in  the  shape  of  Church-rates — -to wards 
adEiitting  Dissenters  to  officiate  in  her  church jards — towards 
allowing  them  Uy  shape  the  studies  of  die  Universities.  There 
are  people  who  think  more  of  dLity-free  gooifs  than  they  do  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  or  the  preser%'ation 
of  religious  teaching  at  the  Universities.  It  is  very  intelligible 
that  such  pers^jns  should  support  Mr.  Gladstone  with  enthusiasm. 
Bat  there  are  other  persons  w^ho  think  a  gcKnl  deal  more  of 
reli^CMas  Establishments  and  relif  Sous  tenehing  than  they  do  of 
tarirtls.  And  that  any  oi  these  should  stilt  give  their  confidence 
to  Mr,  Gladstone,  and  should  be  willing  to  'quarrel  with  the 
Coaserv^ive  party  in  ortler  to  uphrdd  him,  is  one  of  the  political 
puzzles  of  the  day. 

There  is  no  greater  fallacy  thaa  to  estimate  the  store  which 
any  man  sets  by  any  particular  cause,  or  the  value  of  the  aid  he 
^ives  it,  by  the  isolated  votes  that  he  records*  By  the  votes  a 
man  gives  he  simply  bears  witness  to  the  convictions  of  his  con- 
stituency; by  the  party  he  supports  he  gives  effect  to  his  own. 
The  fate  of  the  Ballot  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  voting  for  a  cause  and  supporting  it,  A  very  large] 
□umber  of  members  have  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for 
Ballot,  Some  of  them  are  eminent  men,  members  of  the  Cabinet 
many  of  them  are  attached  and  trusted  supporters  of  the  Govern* 
ment,  and,  taking  them  as  a  whole,  tliey  Umn  a  large  majority 
of  tlie  Liberal  paily.  If  they  pleased,  it  would  be  absolutely  in 
tcir  power  to  impose  their  wilt  as  lavv  upon  their  leailers^  and 
,ke  the  Ballot  a  portion  of  the  programme  of  any  Liberal 
inistry.  But,  though  they  have  freely  given  their  pledges 
upon  the  subject^  in  their  hearts  they  are  not  really  in  earnest 
about  it.  They  attach  far  greater  value  to  other  measures  which 
they  hope  that  a  Liberal  Government  will  carry  for  them,  or 
erem  to  the  gratification  of  pers^mal  ambition,  than  they  do  to 
die  Bmllot^  The  consetjuence  is^  that  tbe  Ballot,  though  backed 
by  ft  larger  number  of  votes  than  many  a  cause  that  has  become 
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speedily  victorious,  has  sunk  to  tliat  state  of  hopelessness  that  it 
is  the  object  no  longer  of  fear  but  of  ridicule.  Its  supportexs 
fulfil  their  pledges  by  giving  it  a  bare  vote.  But  they  pat  no 
pressure  upon  their  leaders ;  they  show  no  anxiety  for  its  success ; 
they  do  not  make  its  acceptance  a  condition  of  personal  confi- 
dence or  of  support  in  critical  party  divisions. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  an  instance  upon  the  other  side. 
They  give  to  their  religion  not  merely  their  vote  but  their  sup- 
port    They  do  not  indeed  subordinate  to  it  every  other  question, 
or  for  its  sake  vote  that  black  is  white.     Most  of  them  express 
their   opinions   upon   each   particular   measure   with   as   much 
freedom  and  as  little  secondary  motive  as  any  other  members. 
But  a  great  number  of  them  make  it  an  indispensable  condition^- 
of  personal  confidence  or  party  adhesion.     The  abandonment  bjr 
several  of  them  of  the  offices  they  held  under  the  Government  oF 
Lord  Aberdeen,  because  Lord  John  Russell  uttered  opinions  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  which  they  held  to  be  injurious  to 
their  Church,  may  serve  as  an  instance  of  the  devotion  with 
which  they  and  the  supporters  whom  they  represent  place  the 
interests  of  their  religion  above  every  other  object  of  political 
aspiration. 

Now,  the  support  which  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  to  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  of  the  latter  type,  but  of  the  former.  He 
supports  her  just  as  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  supports  the  Ballot  He 
gives  her  an  occasional  vote,  especially  when  an  election  is  closest 
hand,  or  when  any  point  is  under  discussion  about  which  he  thinks 
that  his  constituents  are  likely  to  take  a  lively  interest  or  to 
display  a  tenacious  memory ;  but  he  does  not  throw  into  her 
scale  a  single  grain  of  the  enormous  political  influence  he  pos- 
sesses. If  any  one  wishes  to  compare  what  Mr.  Gladstone  does 
for  the  Church  with  what  he  can  do  for  objects  for  which  he 
really  cares,  let  him  compare  the  history  of  the  Paper-duties  in 
1861  with  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Tests  Bill  in  1864.  The 
repeal  of  the  Paper-duties  was  profoundly  distasteful  to  several 
influential  members  of  the  Cabinet,  among  whom  rumour,  not 
ill  authenticated,  was  at  the  time  wont  to  put  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Sir  George  Lewis.  It  was  still  more  obnoxious  to  a  lar^ 
proportion  of  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Government.  The 
late  Mr.  Ellice,  who  knew  more,  probably,  of  the  actual  feeling 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  any  man  then  alive,  is  known  to 
have  given  his  opinion,  that  if  severe  party  pressure  had  not  been 
used,  the  repeal  of  the  Paper-duty  would  have  been  rejected  bv  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  votes.  Powerful  organs  in  the  Press  were 
equally  opposed  to  it,  and  the  surplus  which  it  absorbed  was  only 
procured  by  ignoring  the  claims  of  wider  and  more  influential 
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interestSi  And,  to  complete  the  case,  the  same  proposal  had 
in  the  previous  year  procured  for  the  GoTerniTient  a  humi- 
liating' reverse  in  the  House  of  Lorcls»  But  Mr*  Gladstone  was 
tliun>ughly  in  earnest.  The  measure  not  only  fell  in  with  his 
financial  theories,  but  it  promised  to  be  subservient  in  the  most 
important  deg:rce  to  the  aims  of  his  pei^onal  ambition.  He 
toped  to  secure  by  it  the  confidence  of  the  extreme  Libeml 
party,  which  has  since  that  time  been  so  abundantly  accorded 
Vi)  him.  Actuated  by  this  motive  he  overbore  all  opposition, 
wbethcT  it  came  from  his  supporters  or  his  colleagues ;  he  staked 
bis  plitical  position  on  the  result ;  and  with  the  threat  of  breaking 
up  the  Ministry,  which  could  never  have  been  pieced  together 
again,  the  feeble  convictions  of  Lord  Palmerston  were  at  last 
overborne.  The  question  was  made  a  Cabinet  question*  All 
the  engines  of  party  organization  were  brought  into  action  to 
drive  it  down  the  throats  of  the  unwilling  VVhigs.  The  whips 
rorkeil  with  the  desperate  xeal  of  men  fighting  for  official  life ; 
and  in  the  end  their  labours  were  rewarded  by  a  majority  of 
fifteen.  Such  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  power  with  his  colleagues  and 
his  part3%  and  such  his  energy  when  a  question  of  finance  is  at 
I  ksue.  It  is  instructive  to  compare  it  witb  the  conduct  of  the 
I  ame  Mr.  Gladstone  when  a  question  of  religion  was  at  stake, 
I  The  resistance  to  the  Oxford  Tests  Bill  was  destined  to  a  far 

humbler  history  and  far  less  decisive  triumph  than  that  which 
!  attended  the  crusade  against  the  Paper-duty.  Yet,  in  point  of 
iai|K>rtance,  it  was  not  unworthy  to  compare  with  its  more 
honoured  predecessor.  The  preservation  of  the  machinery  by 
whit^h  pure  doctrine  upon  the  most  awful  and  momentous  of  all 
subjects  is  instilled  into  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  govern 
England,  was  a  subject  surely  not  quite  unworthy  of  a  statesman's 
care.  It  deserved  to  compete  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  solicitude  even 
'  with  a  measure  for  enabling  penny  papers  to  be  published  at  a 
j  ^ater  profit.  And  as  Mn  Glatlstone  was  the  member  for 
Oxford,  and  was  not  the  member  for  the  'Morning  Star/  the 
preservation  of  religious  teaching  at  Oxford  might  have  been 
held  to  have  had  even  a  preferable  claim  on  Ills  affections  and 
his  efforts.  This,  however,  was  not  Mr,  Gladstone's  estimate  of 
the  relative  importance  of  the  two  questions.  He  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  stake  his  political  position  upon  his  view,  or 
rather  his  constituents*  view*,  of  the  question.  He  did  not  force  it 
upon  the  Cabinet.  He  made  no  effort  to  press  it  upon  the 
acceptance  of  his  party.  He  did  not  procure  that  the  machinery* 
of  party  organization  J  of  which  on  the  Paper«duties  he  had  had 
m  absolute  a  command,  should  be  used  to  protect  the  Church* 
indeed,  on  the  first  occasion  when  it  was  brought  before  the  House, 
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he  did  not  even  bestow  upon  it  that  limited  and  perfanetoiy 
measure  of  support  which  the  unwillinfj^  Mends  of  the  Ballot  give 
to  it  On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  on  the  motion  for 
going  into  Committee,  he  did  not  give  to  the  Church  even  the 
benefit  of  his  bare  YOte.  On  both  those  occasions  he  swelled  the 
majority  against  her.  He  did  it,  however,  it  is  said,  widi 
the  earnest  desire  of  amending  the  Bill  in  Committee.  If  ao  he 
must  have  exercised  a  very  severe  self-denial:  for  when  the 
Committee  came  he  carefully  abstained  from  moving  anything  st 
all.  But  then  it  is  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  upon  which  his 
friends  rely.  It  was  a  close  division :  and  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  did  really  give  his  vote  in  favonr  of 
the  maintenance  of  religious  teaching  at  the  University  he 
represented.  It  is  true  diat  he  did  give  his  vote :  and  hj  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  fact  has  been  insisted  on,  it  is  evident 
that  even  that  amount  of  exertion  in  the  Church's  behalf  rather 
surprised  those  who  knew  him  best  But  it  was  a  vote  in  the 
true  Ballot  style.  It  was  prefaced  by  no  speedb  :  it  was  accom- 
panied by  no  attempt  to  exert  influence  either  over  his  colleagues 
or  his  foUowers.  He  would  not  even  exert  himself  so  fiu*  as  to 
entreat  of  his  colleagues  that  they  should  not  exercise  the  full 
force  of  a  Liberal  party-whip  against  the  Church  to  which  he 
professes  to  be  attached.  It  was  indeed  a  close  division.  That 
it  was  so  was  no  thanks  to  him.  It  was  due  to  the  exertion  and 
the  Parliamentary  strength  of  that  Conservative  party  which  it  is 
the  business  of  his  life  to  weaken,  and,  if  he  can,  to  discredit 
That  it  was  not  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Church  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  that  party  which  hails  him  as  its  future  leader,  to 
the  example  and  the  efforts  of  those  colleagues  whose  official 
existence  is  due  to  his  support,  and  above  all  to  the  official 
exertions  of  his  own  subordinate,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Government  whipper-in.  Could  he  not  procure  from  his 
colleagues  the  favour  of  their  inactivity  ?  Could  he  not  induce 
them  to  allow  the  party-machinery  to  rest,  and  to  lea\-e  the 
question  to  the  unbiassed  and  unsolicited  verdict  of  the  members  ? 
Is  it  credible  that  the  Minister  who  could  force  his  financial 
views  upon  a  reluctant  Government  and  a  reluctant  party,  would 
be  so  impotent,  if  the  interests  of  the  Church  were  nearly  as  dear 
to  him  as  the  doctrines  of  Free-trade?  And  if  they  be  not,  if  he 
merely  gives  to  them  a  perfunctory  and  ostensible  support  in  order 
to  retain  his  hold  over  a  Church  constituency,  is  it  credible  that 
Churchmen  will  again  commit  the  folly  of  trusting  the  interests 
of  the  Church  into  his  hands  ? 

This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
dealt  with  Church  matters  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present 
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Sent     It  is  a  perplexing  phenometK>nj  that  for  tt^  sake  of 
ing  wach  services  as  these,  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
'pmfeiE  to   place   the  Church  a  bore  every   human    intereat  are 
mcJined   to  break    the  connexion  that  has  existed  for  so    long 
betwren  her  antl  the  Conservatives^  and  replace  it  by  a  Liberal 
alJknce.     Some  of  those  who  have  appeared  as  advocates  of  such 
fl  roune  of  proceeding  are  eminent  enough.     Some  of  them  are 
mm  who  gave  the  vigour  of  their  life  to  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
Coiiftitntion  with  a  stout  heart,  and  have  only  be^un  to  talk  of 
eompromises  with  Radicalism  in  their  old  age.     The  wisdojn  of 
luch  a  policy  is  difficult  to  confute,  because  it  ii  almost  impos^ 
iibJe  to  conceive  the  reasons  on  which  it  can  be  based«     Unless 
ihc  Liberal  party  is  false  to  all  its  traditions,  and  forgetful  of  all 
the  sources  of  its  strength,  an  alliance  between  it  and  the  Church 
inu^  be  an  alliance    all  upon  one  side.      The    Liberals  have 
changed  in  many  things.     They  have  been  Reformers  and  anti- 
Reformers  :  they  were  the  stoutest  f>f  Protectionists^  and  tbey  are 
now  tbe  most  vehement  of  Free-traders.  But  there  is  one  point  upon 
wkicb  they  have  never  changed^     Ever  since  the  first  formation 
of  the  Whig  party,  they  have  never  swerved  nor  faltered  in  their 
hostility  to  the  ChurcK    From  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
to  the  suppression  of  Convoration,  from  the  suppression  of  Con* 
vocation  to   the  Appropriation  Clause,  every  assault  upon    the  , 
Church  has  been  headed  by  Republican  or  Whig  leaders,  audj 
his  been  invariably  supported  by  the  so-called  party  of  progress. 
Under  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  under  Mr.  Fox,  under  Lord  John 
Rosiell,  the  tradition  has   been  upheld  with  a,  staunch  fidelity 
which  no  other  of  the  principles  of  the  party  has  enjoy etl.     Nor 
11  there  the  slightest  indicatiDn  that  any  change  has  come  or  is 
comiiii^   over   their   policy.       The    struggle   of  tbe    last  tifteen 
jiMfS    between   the   Church   and   her   enemies  has,   within  the 
walls   of  the  House  of  Commons,  taken  simply  the  form  of  a 
itruggle     between    Conservatives     and    Lil>erals,       Everything 
that    could    injure    the   Church    has    been    supported    by    the 
Liberals  ;  and  each  attack  has  only  been  foiled  by  the  compact 
(rant  presented  by  the  Conservatives.     In  every  one  of  the  *  VVcd- 
tutadmy  divisions  *  which  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much  just 
congratulalion  to  Churchmen,  the  representative  of  the  Govem- 
ment  invariably  gave  his  support  to  the  Dissenters.     The  active 
canvass  which  is  going  on  at  this  moment  all  over  the  country, 
offers  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  the   afiiuities  of  poli- 
cians.     The  addresses  of  the  candidates  sjieak  as  clearly  as  the 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     In  every  borough  the  Liberal 
lidate  addresses  himself  naturally  to  the  Dissenters ;  and  in 
icm  to  the  number  of  Dissenters  upon  the  register  is  the 
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likelihood  ot'  a  Liberal  trinnipfa.  All  this  support  the  libenls 
mojt  sacrifice  the  moment  thej  rentrnv  to  do  justice  to  the 
Church.  It  would  be  sacrificing  all  the  support  the  Liberals 
receiTe  firom  men  of  the  trpe  of  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Hadfield,  and 
Mr.  Baines.  It  would  be  a  direct  reversal  of  policy  upon  the 
one  subject  upon  which  a  great  number  of  men  still  feel  keenly. 
If  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  panj  attempted  it,  their  forces  would 
be  hopelesslj  divided.  That  the  whole  should  consent  to  it  is  a 
simple  impossibilitr  ;  for  with  the  large  majority  of  them  it  would 
involve  the  renunciation  of  everv  opinion  upon  ecclesiastical  sub- 
jects which  thev  have  ever  uttered. 

The  Churchmen  who  advocate  an  alliance  with  the  Liberal 
partv  and  propose  to  inaugurate  that  policy  by  their  votes  at  the 
impending  election  at  Oxford,  do  not  aj^pear  to  have  formed 
any  theory  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  novel  union  is  to  be 
brought  about.  They  onlv  rely  with  a  vague  credulity  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone's  persuasive  eloquence.  The  time,  however,  has 
passed  for  forming  indefinite  expectations  of  its  efficacy.  He 
has  held  a  prominent  place  in  a  Liberal  Government  too  long  to 
leave  room  for  any  doubt  as  to  the  precise  influence  he  can 
exert  in  improving  the  ecclesiastical  opinions  of  his  followers. 
His  persuasive  eloquence  mav  or  may  not  have  been  heartily 
exercised  upon  their  stubborn  hearts:  but  whether  it  has  been 
used  with  goodwill  or  not«  it  has  certainly  failed  of  its  effect 
Tbpy  are  not  only  no  better  than  when  he  joined  them  in  1859, 
but  rather  worse.  They  have  changed  their  mode  of  attack, 
and  it  has  become  all  the  more  lormiJable  for  the  change. 
Th*y  have  ceasecl  for  the  moment  to  assail  the  security  of  the 
ChuT'  f/s  possessions,  but  they  have  learnt  the  more  deadly  strateg}' 
of  sapping  the  integrity  of  her  creed.  The  division,  a  few  weeks 
riTo.  up»n  the  Tests  showed  how  slight  an  effect  his  orator}' 
f.ould  ei**rrise  upon  his  followers*  though  his  powers  were  stimu- 
latrfl  by  the  consriousnoss  that  precious  L'niversity  votes  might 
depend  upon  the  vi^>ur  of  his  sentiments^  The  truth  is,  that 
even  if  the  altemati%-e  lav  Ivfore  the  Liberal  party  to  abandon 
the  Dissenters  or  to  lose  N[r.  Gladstone,  they  could  have  no 
hesi-^tion  abi>ut  the  choice.  It  is  possible  to  do  without  leaders, 
bu:  i:  is  not  p>5sible  to  do  without  votes.  But  so  painful  a 
*lefisljn  Is  n»-»t  really  required  of  them.  Elxperience  has  made 
th^m  irii'iAinteil  with  ^[r.  Gladstones  u^lerance  to  those  who 
suppi.r:  him  as  a  Minist«^r  and  ^Kily  resist  him  as  a  Churchman; 
-iri'i  :L-y  know  Nrtter  than  s^^me  of  his  Church  friends  seem  to 
:••  h'-s-  :ar  his  eccirsiastical  opinions  art*  likely  to  interfere  with 
"IS  r"'.:t:':al  alliintes.  Mr.  Gladstont*  ^ill  remain  with  them, 
whatever  havoc  they  may  make  among  the  endowments  or  the 
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inlaries  of  the  Cbureli ;  for  similar  attacks  that  have  been 
made  during  the  present  Pari  lament  have  not  weakened  his  alle- 
giaace.  It  is  very  unlikely^  there fore^  that  his  presence  among 
the  Liljerals  will  effect  any  modification  of  their  hostility  to  the 
Church ;  such  a  change  would  alienate  the  Dissenters  and  would 
not  even  bind  Mr,  Gladstone  closer  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  desire  definitively  to  exchange  the  alliance  of  the 
Conservative  for  the  alliauce  of  the  Liberal  party  is  not  enter- 
tained by  the  whole  of  the  Churchmen  who  intend  to  support 
Mr,  Gladstone.  In  some  of  the  expressions  of  opinion  to  which 
the  approaching  election  has  given  rise,  a  less  dignified  but 
somewhat  shrewder  aspiration  makes  its  apjiearance.  Not  a  few 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  a]>pear  to  think  that  the  present  is 
an  admirable  arrangement,  because  it  gives  the  Church  a  hold  over 
both  sides  of  the  House.  The  Conservatives,  according  to  this 
FieWj  are  safe.  They  may  be  repudiated,  opposed,  insulttnl  to 
any  extent.  Oxford  may  refuse  to  recognise  by  her  vote  the 
esmestDess  with  which  they  have  fought  the  battle  of  the  Church  ;  ^ 
but  their  principles  are  so  well  known,  and  have  been  main- 
tained so  steadily,  that  there  is  no  fear  that  any  desertion  or 
ingTBtitudc  will  shake  their  fidelity.  The  same  reliance  cannot, 
it  is  said,  or  rather  hinted,  be  placed  on  the  loyalty  of  Mr,  Glad- 
stone, If  the  Church  drives  him  from  her— j*  r.  if  he  is  not 
elected  for  the  University  of  Oxford — his  Church  principles  are 
not  warranted  to  bear  the  strain.  If  he  is  forced  to  take  refuge 
with  a  manufacturing  constituency,  it  is  thought  likely  enough 
that  he  will  adopt  the  Cliurch  principles  of  his  new  friends,  and 
that  his  present  views  about  protecting  endowments  and  upholding 
formularies  will  go  the  way  which  all  his  other  Conservative 
opLniuns  have  gone  before.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  preserve  his  connection  with  the  Universityj  as  (to  use  the 
current  phrase)  ^  it  is  the  only  thing  that  holds  him,' 

This  is  a  view  of  die  case  which  any  one  who  discusses  the 
University  election  may  hear  anywhere  in  private  conversation, 
and  which  shows  itself  not  indistinctly  in  the  writings  of  those 
who  are  most  earnest  in  advocating  his  cause*  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  theory  is  more  complimentary  to  the  Conservative 
party  than  it  is  to  Mr*  Gladstone.  We  wish  we  could  con- 
scientiously accept  ioT  them  the  whole  of  the  compliment 
it  involves.  But  we  cannot  refrain  from  doubting,  from  a 
Chnrcli  point  of  view,  the  danger  that  is  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
course  that  is  deprecated,  or  die  entire  safety  of  that  which  is 
i^commended.  Mn  Gladstone's  Church  championship  is  an 
advantage  that  may  be  surrendered  without  any  serious  misgiving. 
It  brings  little  else  than  his  own  single  vote  :  and  scarcely  that 
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on  occasions  when  the  yote  is  the  most  sorely  needed.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  operated,  and  to  some  slight  extent  operates 
even  now,  as  a  decoy  of  dangerous  efficacy.  In  the  Hoase  of 
Commons  his  example  has  lost  its  power  with  any  who  ratain 
any  kind  of  Conservative  feeling.  Those  who  daily  witness  the 
cordial  and  close  co-operation  which  he  maintains  with  the 
Dissenters  and  Radicals  in  the  House  of  Commons  cannot 
continue  to  cherish  any  illusions  as  to  the  real  hue  of  his  political 
opinions.  But  out  of  doors,  among  those  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  watching  him  closely,  his  seductive  power  is  more 
extensive  and  more  pernicious.  They  know  that  he  was  a  Con- 
servative once,  and  before  they  will  believe  in  an  alteration  they 
look  for  some  definite  statement  of  a  changed  belief.  It  is  only  in 
rare  intervals  of  incaution,  like  that  which  produced  the  universal 
suffrage  speech  of  last  year,  that  definite  statements  can  be  dis- 
covered in  his  oratory  at  all :  and,  in  that  case,  as  soon  as  his 
attention  was  called  to  the  inadvertent  lucidity  of  his  expressions, 
he  hastened  to  enshroud  it  in  the  wonted  cloud  of  words  that  hides 
the  curious  mazes  of  his  career  from  the  public  eye.  So  long  as 
he  sits  for  Oxford,  that  stands  in  the  eyes  of  a  great  number  of 
people  as  a  warranty  of  his  Conservatism  :  and  by  the  help  of  its 
sanction  he  continues  to  persuade  them  to  accept  as  constitutional 
a  good  many  notions  which  have  been  learnt  in  the  later,  or 
Manchester,  half  of  his  career.  Oxford  is  no  real  restraint  upon 
his  actions.  It  does  not  force  him  to  give  any  genuine  and 
effective  assistance  to  the  Church  upon  any  occasion  on  which 
his  interest  would  not  otherwise  lead  him  to  give  it  But  it  enables 
him  to  stamp  at  the  Oxford  mint  many  an  idea  of  American  or 
German  origin.  It  does  not  restrain  him  from  giving  the  whole  of 
his  powers  to  the  service  of  Liberals  :  but  it  gives  him  a  tide 
to  the  attention  of  Conservatives  which  would  not  be  accorded  to 
the  representative  of  an  avowedly  Liberal  constituency,  but  which, 
neverdieless,  is  used  entirely  in  Liberal  interests. 

The  idea,  therefore,  that  the  University  seat  is  the  only  thing 
that  holds  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  abandoned,  because  there  is  in 
reality  nothing  left  from  which  it  can  be  said  to  hold  him.  The 
other  half  of  the  implied  argument  to  which  we  have  adverted, 
that  the  Conservatives  may  be  depended  upon  to  support  the 
Church  whatever  the  upshot  of  the  University  election  may  be, 
has  of  course  more  truth  in  it  Yet  there  would  be  something 
delusive  in  this  confidence,  if  it  were  to  be  carried  too  far.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  strictly  true  with  respect  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  to  the  larger  portion  of  their 
followers.  They  would  be  loyal  to  the  Church,  however  far  any 
portion  of  the  clergy  might  wander  from  their  traditional  policy 
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and  tlieir  obvious  interests  in  th»?  exciting  puriuit  of  a  Liberal 
alliance.  But,  in  dost;  di  vis  tons,  the  result  does  not  depend 
entirely  upon  the  leaders  of  a  p»rt}%  or  even  upon  a  majority  of 
tbe  members  of  whom  it  consists*  If  there  is  any  cause  that 
mars  a  complete  unanimity  of  sentiment  among  tliem  their  power 
(or  Parliamentary  purposes  is  paralysed.  Now,  a  party  is  made 
up  of  men  who  attach  a  very  different  prominence  to  the  various 
portions  of  its  creetL  Some,  for  instance,  care  most  for  a  Con- 
iervotive  jxylicy  as  it  affects  the  Church :  the  thoughts  of  others 
are  most  fixed  on  foreign  policy  :  others,  again^  are  most  eagerly 
bent  upon  an  effective  resistance  to  democracy.  These  sections,  con- 
fident in  each  other's  mutual  ^odwill,  extend  to  each  other  a  hearty 
and  strenuous  support.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  that  section 
whose  chief  political  object  is  to  keep  democracy  at  l>ay,  will  be 
a  gtMxl  deal  chilled  in  their  enthusiasm  upon  Church  divisions,  if 
they  see  the  great  Church  constituency  deliberately  returning'  as 
llik  representative  the  leader  of  the  democratic  party.  There  are 
always,  in  every  large  body,  many  men  who  obey  their  impulses 
more  than  their  reason  or  their  principles,  and  such  men  might 
under  such  provocation  allow  their  feelings  to  find  expression  in 
their  Parliamentary  conduct.  If  only  a  fe%v  of  them,  under  the 
dominion  of  resentment  of  this  kind  were  to  resist  all  party 
pressure  and  absent  themselves  from  divisions,  the  Church 
victories  which  have  adorned  this  Parliament  could  not  possibly 
be  achieved  in  the  next.  If  the  great  Church  constituency  w*ere 
to  elect  the  chosen  leader  of  Mr*  Bright  and  his  friends,  the 
chosen  candidate  of  the  extreme  Liberals  in  South  Lancashire^  it 
would  be,  after  all  the  exertions  the  Conservative  party  have  made 
during  the  last  six  years,  a  disavowal  so  mortifying  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  tell  upon  divisions.  Such  a  result  will  assuredly  not 
take  place  if  the  Conservative  leaders  can  prevent  it ;  but  no  one 
wlui  knows  human  nature  can  doubt  that  it  may  possibly  take 
place  in  spite  of  them.  'Contempt,'  says  the  Indian  proverb, 
*  will  pierce  the  shell  of  the  tortoise  i '  and  if  the  clergy  recompense 
with  contempt  those  who  have  rescued  the  Church  when  the 
Liberatiou  Society  were  on  the  point  of  triumphing,  and  have 
turned  defeat  into  victory,  they  can  hardly  look  for  efforts  bo 
vigorous  and  so  successful  another  time. 

These,  however,  are  forebodings  of  darker  omen,  upon  which 
it  would  be  painful  to  dwell.  There  is  every  indication  that,  at 
Oxford  and  elsewhere,  those  wbo  lt>ve  the  Church  perfectly  un- 
derstand her  real  interest,  and  will  not  choose  as  their  champion 
one  w  ht»  is  already  bailed  as  the  leader  of  the  Radicals  and  Dis' 
tenters.     In  the  struggle  which  lies  before  us,  Churchmen  must 
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remember  how  the  &ire8t  cause  may  be  rained^  and  the  most 
devoted  labours  foiled,  by  the  e£kct  of  internal  divisions.  It  is 
not  a  time  when  individual  predilections  or  personal  antipathies 
ought  to  influence  the  minds  of  men  who  are  earnest  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  The  next  Parliament  will  probably  have  a  more 
momentous  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  Church,  than  any 
within  recent  memory;  for  the  subject  matter  of  its  ddiberations 
may  be  of  more  than  secular  importance,  and  the  ill  that  it  may 
be  invited  to  do  is  not  of  a  kind  that  can  be  repaired.  During 
the  next  five  or  six  years,  we  shall  probably  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  attack  that  has  been  long  maturing,  and  of  which 
the  first  skirmishes  have  already  taken  place.  The  contest  will 
differ  from  all  to  which  we  have  been  recently  accustomed,  in 
that  it  is  no  longer  for  the  outworks,  but  for  the  citadel  of  the 
position  that  we  hold.  Struggles  for  the  maintenance  of  endow- 
ments were  important,  but  they  were  not  supreme.  If  an 
endowment  was  lost,  it  could  be  replaced ;  and  its  loss  would  be 
rather  a  temporary  embarrassment,  than  a  fatal  blow.  But  purity 
of  faith,  once  tampered  with,  cannot  easily  be  restored.  If, 
through  the  apathy  or  the  divisions  of  Churchmen,  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  falls  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  the 
enemies  of  all  creeds,  injury  may  be  done  to  her  in  a  few  short 
years  which  generations  will  not  repair.  The  attack  must  be 
made  at  once,  if  it  is  to  be  made  with  any  chance  of  success. 
The  adversaries  of  the  Church  know  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
she  is  recovering  her  lost  hold,  among  the  classes  that  have  been 
alienated  from  her,  will  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  place 
her  in  a  position  to  defy  the  intrigues  of  politicians.  Their 
only  hope  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  apathy  of  educated 
opinion,  and  the  dissensions  of  Churchmen,  to  pass  measures 
which,  unless  she  is  content  to  surrender  her  Divine  credentials, 
must  pierce  her  with  the  wound  of  a  deadly  schism.  The  attack 
has  been  conceived  with  terrible  ingenuity,  and  will  doubtless  be 
carried  on  with  all  the  energy  the  enemies  of  the  Church  know 
how  to  command.  Its  results  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  which 
Churchmen  shall  display.  Dissensions  may  open  to  it  the  door 
of  success,  and  produce  calamities  of  which  no  man  living  shall 
see  the  close.  Union,  and  energy,  and  a  subordination  of  every 
other  motive  to  the  one  great  end,  will  baffle  it  for  ever. 
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WE  left  Mr,  Carlyle,  several  years  ago^  at  the  end  of  the  two 
prcliinmary  volumes  of  his  great  and  laborious  workj 
tlie  crown uig  effort  of  a  life  of  unremitted  literary  iudustry.     In 
his  tliird,  he  carries  his  liero  on  t>  the  outhit'ak  of  the  Seven 
Years*  War,  the   most  prominent  period  in  his  biography  and 
in  the   bistorj  of  tlie  ei«^hteenth  century ;  dawn  to  I  lie  Freiieh 
Revolution  j  tbe  war   which  estabUsbed    his   place   among   the 
eight  or  ten  chief  military  captains  of  mankind^  and  which j  at 
the  same  time^  elevated  a  new  Power  to  rank  among  the  first- 
rate  monarchies  of  Europe.     In  the  two  last  volumes,  now  before 
uj,   he  recounts,   in   very  minute  detail,   the  intricate  events  of 
that  contest,  and,  as   it  certainly  appears  to  i\%  with  dispropor- 
tionately small  developmentj  the  internal  history  of  Prussia,  and 
the  particulars  of  his  hero's  life,  down  to  his  decease,     AH  the 
reading  world  has  had  l>efore  its  eyes  these  remarkable  volumes: 
all  that  can  be  said  oH  tbeir  inordinate  tendency  to  hero-wurship  j 
the  intolerant  dictation  to  the  reader  of  all  that  he  is  to  think 
and  Iccl,  under  pain  of  heresy  ;  the  iamiliar  and  characteristic 
extra va^nces  of  style  and  diction  \  has  been  urged  already  by  a 
thousand    ready    pens.      And   alm*mt   as   ample    testimony    has 
been  borne  by  critics  to  the  pow*er  and  picturcsqueness  of  the 
Dairative ;     the    thousand    touches    of    humour    and    pat!ios    by 
which  the  w^riter's  lessons,  if  too  didactical Ij  enforced,  are  illus- 
trated and  accompanied ;  the  genuine  sense  of  what  is  right   ia 
human  action  and  lofty  in  human  character  which  underlies  hii 
overstrained  idolatry*     After  all  that  can  be  objected,  and  after 
all  deduction  on  the  score  of  the  injury  which  the  writer  has 
iidlicted  upon  himself,  greater  than  any  his  critics  could  have 
occasioned  him,  by  the  choice  of  a  subject  so  unpromising  for 
one  of  his  peculiar  temperament^  and  by  his  manner  of  dealing 
with  it  in  extreme  and  yet  unequal  copiousness  of  detail,  always 
lengthiest,  as  it  seems  to  us,    where  the  matter  is  least  attrac- 
tive, it  will  remain  in  truth  a  great  work,  and  a  substantial  con- 
tribution at  once  to  accurate  history  and  to  high  literature.     For 
our    own    |mrt,  sincerely  attached    as  w^e    are   to    our  profound 
Master  of  Paradoxes,  we  cannot  but  l)e  enchanted  to  welcome 
him  on  hLs  liberation  from   this  self-imposed  labour  :  to  think 
of  him  as  ouce  more  at  liberty  to  astonish  and  amuse  us  with 
the  wayward  flights  of  his  fancy,  as  well  as  instruct  us  with  the 
hard,  strong  sense  which  redeems  so  many  of  his  vagaries:  no 
lunger  labouring  away  at  that  most  hopeless  of  ail  his  chimeras^ 
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the  endeavour  to  make  a  perfect  hero,  without  fear  or  reproach, 
of  one  who  commonly  passes  for  the  most  unloveable,  if  not 
absolutely  odious,  of  all  the  really  great  men  recorded  in  history; 
a  task  under  which  he  has  for  these  five  years  reminded  us  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  a  set  of  busy  children,  in  a  winter  garden, 
endeavouring,  with  vast  activity  and  perseverance,  to  build  up  a 
Man  of  Snow.  We  feel  ourselves  well  able  to  combine  the  sen- 
timent of  thankfulness  for  what  we  have  got,  with  that  of  sympa- 
thetic relief  at  seeing  the  labourer  himself  quit  of  the  mighty 
burden  which  he  has  laid  down  at  our  feet. 

The  fifth  volume  opens  with  the  second  campaign  in  chrono- 
logical order,  but  which  in  substance  may  be  almost  called  the 
opening  one  of  the  Seven  Years'  War — that  of  1757.    Excited  by 
Frederic's  audacious  occupation  of  Saxony,  the  three  great  allies, 
France,  Russia,  and  Austria,  have  resolved  on  his  speedy  extinc- 
tion, or  reduction  to  the  limits  of  the  *  March  of  Brandenburg.* 
They  have  dragged  into  the  quarrel  that  anomalous  body   the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  (which  Mr.  Carlyle,  after  his  fashion,  will 
persist  in  calling  the  Reich,  though  he  might  quite  as  gracefully 
style  France  Hhe  Royaume'),  and  even  the  misgoverned  and 
decayed  state  of  Sweden,  in  virtue  of  its  old  claims  on  Pome- 
rania:  as  to  which  last  addition  to   the  alliance  Mr.  Carlyle 
remarks,  with  truth,  that  its  chief  value  was,  that  it  served  for  an 
answer  to  the  plausible  representation  that  Catholic  states  were 
coalescing  against  a  Protestant  Sovereign.     In  point  of  fact,  it 
may  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  questions  of  religion  were  soon 
felt  by  all  parties— except  a  few  of  our  determined  English  Pro- 
testants— to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  Seven  Years'  War  than 
they  had  afterwards  with  those  of  Napoleon.     Frederic  has  only 
England  at  his  side  ;  and  England,  as  yet,  has  little  more  than  an 
army  of  observation,  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Four  invading  masses — Russia  from  north-east,  Sweden  north- 
west, France  and  the  '  Reich '  south-west,  Austria  south-east,  are 
collecting  at  once  on  the  frontiers  of  his  disjointed  States.     All 
the  on-lookers,  with  one  judgment,  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
mind  that  he  will  remain  on  the  defensive,  and  make  Saxony  his 
battle-field ;  that  is,  suffer  himself  to  be  gradually  squeezed  into 
collapse  by  the  folds  of  the  *  boa-constrictor,'  to  use  an  illustration 
which  recent  American  campaigns  have  made  famous.     But  *  it 
is  by  no  means  Frederic's  intention  that  Saxony  itself  shall  n«5ed 
to  be  invaded.     Frederic's  habit  is — as  his  enemies  might  by 
this  time  be  beginning  to  learn — not  that  of  standing  on  the 
defensive,  but  that  of  going  on  it,  as  the  preferable  method, 
wherever  possible.'     Accordingly,  in  April  of  this  year,  Frederic 
dashes  with  upwanlsof  150,000  men  out  of  Saxony  into  Bohemia 
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— tth^  Saxony  and  Bobemia^  while  Silesia  is  sometinies  *Schle- 
sien,'  Lusatia  and  Pomerania  always  '^Lausitz'  and  *  Pom  mem,' 
we  t-mii  on  no  principle,  whether  of  philolog'y  fjr  cuphdny,  con- 
jceture^ — and  lays  sie^e  to  *  Pra^.'  The  siege  is  admirably  de- 
ter i  bed  ;  the  description  of  the  country  in  which  the  leadings 
er^enU  tike  place,  as  fine  and  accurate  a  piece  of  picturesque 
iVTiting  as  we  have  met  with.  The  siege — more  properly  a 
teries  of  attacks  on  a  hostile  army  intrenched  within  lines 
f^omprcheDding  a  city — ^pro\*es  a  failure*  '  Frag  cannot  be  got 
at  once,'  And  hereby  comes  a  complication,  which  prodtices, 
ta  ns^  EngHsbmen,  one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  ol 
Mr.  Carlyle's  work.  England,  hitherto  loyally,  ii'  not  very 
energetical Iv,  engaged  in  supjxirt  of  Prussia,  begins  to  waver, 
under  the  doubtful  aspect  ol  aflairs  in  Bohemia,  and  the  ex- 
tremely unstable  character  of  her  own  statesmen. 

It  is  in  this  crisis  (if  we  may  anticipate  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  events  by  a  few  months)  that  Pitt  steps  forward  as  the 
founder  of  England's  European  greatness,  but  as  the  very  saviour 
of  Prussia,  We  are  so  much  more  accustomed  to  dwell  on  him 
in  the  first  character  thap  the  last — the  cause  of  Prussia,  for 
various  reasons  intelligible  to  most,  though  ignored  by  Mr. 
Carlyle,  not  having  been  one  of  abiding  popularity— that  it  is  as 
it  were  a  new  lesson  to  us,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  to  have  it 
pointed  out  how  entirely,  next  to  bis  own  good  swortl^  Frederic 
owed  bis  political  salvation  to  Pitt's  personal  character  and  reso- 
lution.  The  union  of  France  and  Austria  had  long  been  the 
cimtingency  against  which  thoughtful  English  statesmanship  had 
most  sedulously  sought  to  guards  This  contingency  had  now 
taken  place,  Pitt  had  that  true  political  insight  which  revealed 
to  him  alone,  perhaps,  of  his  contemporaries,  the  imjiortance  to 
*~^ritain  of  the  erection  of  a  new,  Independent  military  pjwer 
in  Northern  Europe,  sufficient  with  our  aid  to  counterbalance 
France  aod  Austria  both.  To  this  object  he  devoted,  without 
liesitation^  all  the  energy  of  his  will  :  for  this  purpose  he  inflamed 
the  spirit  of  England  to  the  highest  pitch  of  hardihood  and  re3f>* 
lution.  That  he  has  become  thereby  a  prime  favourite  with 
Mr,  Carlyle — 'an  authentically  royal  style  of  man/  *  not  lK>rn 
Kin^;  alas,  no,  not  ofHcially  so,  only  naturally  m:  has  his  king- 
diim  to  seek :  the  conquering  of  Silesia,  the  conquering  of 
Pelham  Parliaments,' — it  is  easy  to  anticipate.  But  allowing 
at  once  for  extravagances  of  diction,  and  also  for  the  kind  of 
collateml  bias  which  thus  helps  to  direct  his  judgment,  Pitt  has 
ieldom  lieen  more  thoroughly  appreciated,  or  more  worthily 
celebratetl,  than  by  the  author  of  these  volumes.  But  we  have 
not  space  to  bring  this  subject  fairly  before  the  ref^det*     Wc  wv\l 
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content  ourselves,  on  English  affairs,  with  a  singular  bit  of  by- 
praise  not  at  all  undeserved,  in  our  opinion,  but  which  shows 
how  far  the  force  of  the  lues  biographica — the  passion  of  a  bio- 
grapher for  his  hero — can  overcome  even  the  most  congenital 
antipathies.  Mr.  Carljle — of  all  conceivable  people — actually 
bestows  a  cotip  de  chajyeau  on  Horace  Walpole  I  The  common 
tie  of  connexion  being  the  love  of  Pitt,  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  loves 
as  the  supporter  of  Frederic,  while  Walpole  praised  him,  in 
truth,  because  he  superseded  the  Pelhams,  who  had  risen  on  the 
fall  of  Sir  Robert : — 

*  Walpolo's  "  George  the  Second  "  is  a  book  of  far  more  worth  than  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  it :  almost  tho  one  original  English  book 
yet  written  on  those  times — which,  by  tho  accident  of  Pitt,  are  still 
mcmorablo  to  us.  But  for  Walpole,  burning  like  a  small  steady  li^ 
there,  shining  faithfully,  if  stingily,  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good — thai 
sordid  muddle  of  the  Pelham  Parliamonts,  which  chanced  to  bo  the 
element  of  things  now  recognisable  enough  as  great — would  be  forever 
uuintelligiblo.  Ho  is  unusually  accurate,  punctual,  lucid:  an  ine- 
fiagiblo  authority  on  English  points.  And  if  in  regard  to  foreign,  ho 
cannot  be  called  on  understanding  witness,  he  has  read  the  best  docu- 
ments accessible,  has  conversed  with  select  ambassadors  (Mitchell  and 
tho  like,  as  wo  can  guess),  and  has  informed  himself  to  a  degree  fiir 
beyond  most  of  his  contemporaries.  In  regard  to  Pitt's  speeches,  in 
particular,  his  brief  jottings,  done  rapidly  while  the  matter  was  still 
shining  to  him,  are  tho  only  reports  that  have  tho  least  human 
resemblance.  We  may  thank  Walpole  that  Pitt  is  not  dumb  to  us,  as 
well  as  dark.  Very  curious  little  scratchings  and  etchings  these  of 
Walpole  :  frugal,  swift,  but  punctual  and  exact ;  hasty  pen-€md-ink 
outlines ;  at  fii-st  view,  barren  :  bald  as  an  invoice,  seemingly :  but 
which  yield  you,  after  long  study  hero  and  elsewhere,  a  conceivable 
notion  of  what  and  how  excellent  these  Pitt  speeches  may  have  been. 
Airy,  winged,  like  arrow-flights  of  Phoebus  Apollo ;  very  superlative 
siHJCches  indeed.  Walpolo's  book  is  carefully  printed  ;  but,  in  respect 
of  editing,  may  be  characterised  as  still  wanting  an  editor  *  (v.  67). 

Of  the  results  of  Pitt's  final  accession  to  power  in  1757  on 
Frederic's  destinies — the  extinction  of  '  Newcastleisms  and  im- 
pious poltrooneries '  at  home,  the  punctual  payment  abroad  of  sub- 
sidies which  under  the  reign  of  Newcastle  had  been  promised  and 
not  paid  at  all,  the  generous  vigour  with  which  the  whole  weight 
of  France  was  at  once  removed  from  the  mass  which  lay  on 
Frederic,  and  that  country  forced  to  employ  nearly  all  her  means 
in  fighting  England  alone,  in  America  and  in  Germany,  Mr, 
Carlyle  has  of  course  much  to  say ;  and  according  to  our  im- 
pression it  has  never  been  so  well  said  before.  Unfortunately 
these,  like  all  the  really  valuable  parts  of  the  work,  are  reduced 
to  so  disjointed  a  state  from  his  singular  method  of  composition 
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For  rather  decomposition  of  Ms  subject  into  minute  fractions— 
they  are  only  to  be  disinterred  with  such  an  infinity  of  trouble 
from  under  the  dead  weight  of  tons  of  battles  and  siej^es,  that 
Tery  few  readers  of  the  ordinary  class  will  derive  from  them  so 
much  instruction  as  tbey  might  on  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  glorious  passao^es  jn  our  domestic  history. 

Pragj  as  we  have  seen,  *  cannot  be  got  at  once :'  Daan  is 
moving^  from  eastward  to  relieve  it:  Frederic  raises  the  iiiege 
and  advances  against  Daun  ;  and  hi  the  battle  of  Kolin  (June, 
1757)  receives  his  first  defeat — a  pretty  decided  one.  Invincible 
op  to  that  point,  he  could  scarcely  believe  in  its  reality.  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  Frederic  st(X)d  his  ground  till  nearly  left 
a.lone ; — 

*In  hig  rear,  man  afStor  niftii  fell  away^  till  Lieutcnaiit-Ooloncl  Gi'ajit 
{not  *'  Le  Grand,"  as  BOmc  call  him,  and  indeed  there  is  an  accent  of 
Sootcli  in  him  etUl  audible  to  tis  hero)  had  to  Kimark,  **  Your  Majesty 
and  I  cannot  take  the  lottery  ourselves  1  "  Upon  which  Friedrich 
Inmed  round,  andj  seeing  nobody,  looked  at  the  enemy  through  hifl 
gkasi  and  slowly  rode  a  way —on  a  dilferent  en'and,* 

Happily  for  the  hero,  Daun,  completely  victorious,  *  would 
not  let  the  sun  go  down  upon  his  wrath,*  stood  all  night  under 
arms,  and  next  day  '  returned  to  his  camp  again^  as  if  he  had 
been  afraid  the  king  would  come  back ! '  Except  the  raising- 
of  the  siege  of  *Prag,'  things  remained  as  before. 

The  battle  of  Kolin  is  well  described  ;  and  not  quite  at  such 
tedion<£  length  as  is  the  case— to  our  own  apprehension — with 
tot  J  many  of  the  feats  of  armss  recorded  in  these  pages.  It  is  a 
point  on  which  we  distrust  our  own  judgment,  having  no 
vocation  for  battle-^lescripthms :  which  are,  on  the  contrary, 
evidently  labours  of  love  to  our  author,  who  has  devoted  much 
toil  and  travel  to  the  patient  inspect iim  of  field  after  field  of  the 
groat  war.  But  our  own  general  criticism  wouhl  be  this :  his 
accounts  are^  we  presume,  careful :  they  are  certainly,  if  not 
clear  from  perspicuity  of  style  on  the  first  glance,  reducible  at 
least  to  clearness  with  the  aid  of  thought  and  of  maps :  they  are 
vigonms  in  parts :  but  they  do  not  amount  to  battle^painting ; 
they  do  not  bring  the  scene  either  before  the  eyes  of  the  fancy  or  ^ 
within  the  grasp  of  the  intellect,  as  com  {positions  by  really  great  I 
m asters  in  that  line,  and  especially  professional  masters,  some- 
times do.  But  IV e  readily  leave  the  question  to  be  solved  for 
themselves  by  readers  (of  whom  there  are  very  many)  who  will 
lake  greater  interest  in  this  special  braneh  than  we  do. 

For  the  first  time — a  thing  so  often  afterwards  repeated — the  ] 
beaten  Fredericj  hemmed  in  by  Austria,  France^  the  Empire,  was 
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spared  simply  by  tlie  inconceivable  hesitation  of  his  ant  _ 

whom  it  is  difficult  to  suspect  of  having  been  in  earnest  He  rema^  ^^ 

Eosted  the  rest  of  the  summer,  as  if  in  defiance,  at  Leitmerit^ 
alfway  between   Prag  and  Dresden  —  until   the   gaps  in     >fc  -j 
legions  arc  filled  again,  and  the  momentary  shock  to  his  inir£.K] 
cibility  repaired.     Undoubtedly  this  was  one  of  the  most    c9«^ 
pressing  periods  of  his  life :  for  although  even  more  pressicx^ 
evils  beset  him  later  in  his  career,  he  had  by  that  time  train^^^l 
himself  to  meet  them  with  a  sterner  cynicism.     While  at  Lef  C- 
meritz,  too,  he  lost  his  mother,  to  wliom  he  was  attached  with  »xi 
affection  cemented  by  the  years  of  common  misery  they  li»c) 
undergone  under  the  sway  of  her  husband  : — 

'  At  Leitmeritz,  it  appears,  he  kept  withdrawn  to  his  closet  a  gocKl 
deal ;  gave  himself  up  to  his  sorrows  and  his  thoughts ;  would  sit  mu&y 
hours  drowned  in  tears,  weeping  bitterly  like  a  child  or  a  womixif 
This  is  strange  to  some  readers ;  but  it  is  true :  and  ought  to  altar 
certain  cprrent  notions.     Fricdrich,  flashing  like  clear  steel  upon  eyil 
doers  aud  mendacious  unjust  persons  and  their  works,  is  not  by  nature 
a  cruel  man,  then,  or  an  unfeeling,  as  Rumour  reports  ?     Header,  no ; 
far  the  reverse :  aud  public  liumoiu',  as  you  nmy  have  remarked,  is  apt 
to  bo  an  extreme  blockhead,  full  of  friry  and  stupidity  on  such  points, 
and  hud  much  better  hold  its  tongue  till  it  know  in  some  measure. 
Extreme  sensibility  is  not  sure  to  bo  a  merit ;  though  it  is  sure  to  be 
reckoned  one  by  the  greedy  dim  fellows  looking  idly  on ;  but,  in  any 
case,  tlio  degreo   of  it  that  dwelt,  privately  for  the  most  part,  in 
Fricdrich  was  great :  and  to  himself  it  Koemed  a  sad  rather  than  joyfal 
fact' (v.  110). 

That  an  observer  of  human  nature  at  once  so  acute  and  pro- 
found as  Mr.  Carlyle  should  put  up  with  such  commonplace  as 
this,  when  the  defence  of  a  favourite  is  concerned,  only  adds  one 
more  proof  of  the  lowering  effect  of  hero-worship  on  the  intellect. 
Because  Frederic  was  (as  almost  all  men  of  genius  are)  of  a  very 
refined,  excitable  temper  of  mind,  and  easily  moved  even  to 
tears,  therefore  the  supposition  that  he  could  be  *  cruel  and 
unfeeling '  can  be  the  result  only  of  '  furious  stupidity  ' !  We 
bog  Mr.  Carlyle's  panlon.  Of  the  blackest  monsters  whom  the 
annals  of  criminal  justice  have  made  immortal,  rather  a  large 
proportion  have  l)een  very  sentimental  persons,  whose  tears  have 
been  ready  on  the  slightest  provocation.  We  will  not  enter  into 
ccmtroversy  with  him  <m  the  inner  depths  of  his  favourite's  moral 
character,  as  to  which  we  entertain  very  different  notions  from 
himself.  We  will  say  but  this — that  if  those  who  have  judged 
of  him  the  worst — who  have  esteemed  him  unfeelin«2:,  selfish,  cold, 
false,  bad-hearted,  to  an  extent  rarely  equalle<l  among  tlistin- 
guish(?d  men — if  these  are  to  l>e  esteemed  as  refuted  merely  by 
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shoeing  that  FVcileric  shut  bimself  tip  and  cried  on  luninjL^  thn 
^'^^t.le   of   Kalin  and  his  mother,    a    great  many  charArt*?rs   at 
I  P^^sput    labouring'  under  g<?neTai    disapproval   will    have  tt>    be 
^Hw^abilitated  an  the  same  principlci 

f^^   lifter  this  mclaneholv  halt  at  Leitmeritz,  finding  hiinsoir  still 

^^^Uiolestetl   froni  the  AustrUn  sidej   Fredmic  moves   westward 

irstu  Thuringia  against   the   French  and  the  *  Reich's  Armee/ 

This   forlorn   march  of  Fried  rich's — one  of  the  forlornest  a  son 

of   Adam  ever  had  *   Mr,  Carlyle  calls  it:  soinewhat  to  our  sur- 

l[>t4&c.      We  should  deem  of  it  rather  as  an  adventure  entered  on 

I    In    the   rapture  of  consummate   daring  and   consummate   skill. 

Vrederic  had  fnlly  *  discounted'  the   wm'st  that  could  happen; 

and  we  imagine  that  his  assumed  airs  of  intended  suicide,  and 

tbe  poetical  moans  addressed  at  tUis  period  to  his  sbter  and 

*  Aind  mon  seul  aeile  oi  mon  mitquo  sort, 
Sa  tFDUTc,  ehcro  soem',  dana  loe  brae  de  la  Mart/ 

(Macaulaj,  it  will  be  remembered,  represents  him  as  *  going  about 
rith  a  bottle  of  poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quire  o(  Iiad  verses  in 
iDother'j  were,  in  1757  (whatever  his  feelings  in  later  and  darker 
mods  of  his  career)  no  more  than  half  ironical  fanfaronades,  care- 
sly  thrown  out  by  the  strong  swimmer  cjtulting  in  the  immediate 
rnspect  of  his  conflict  with  the  waves.  However  this  may  lie, 
&r  came  up  at  last  with  his  new  enemies  (October,  1757)  in  that 
valley  of  the  Saale  which,  even  more  than  the  plains  round 
Brussels,  seems  to  have  been  chosen  by  Fate  for  the  scene  of  the 
Tent  and  tleeisive  battles  of  modern  nations ;  and  then  and  there 
1  ministered  tu  tlieni,  at  Ross  bach— 22^000  against  60,000 — fuie 
"of  the  most  complete,  decisive,  ignominious  thrashings  ever  l>e- 
^^Btowed  in  fair  field  by  men  on  men  :  loss  i>f  the  t  anquished 
^^pOOO,  of  the  victors  hardly  500.  It  was  Sbakspeare's  Aglncourt 
^^prcr  again^  with  the  additional  interest  of  tlie  victor  rejielling, 
^Histead  of  conducting,  an  overbearing  invasion.  And  all  the 
^^fercum stances  %vere  so  combined  by  Fate  as  if  to  enhance  the 
1^  triumph  and  point  the  humiliation  ;  the  utter  and  inevitable 
^■drstructton  from  which  it  rescued  the  King — his  eagle  swoop, 
^Birith  SeitlHt^'s  imineible  cavalry,  just  on  the  weak  point  of 
the  enrmy^the  inconceivable  fatuity,  presumption,  stupltlity 
^^of  the  unlucky  allies — ^the  very  *  insouciance'  of  the  French 
^^Bicm selves,  who  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  their  own  defeat  as  a 
^remarkable  joke,  and  alleviated  the  smart  of  tlieir  mortifica- 
tion by  lampoons  on  their  ofltcers,  of  a  vastly  superior  chiss  tu  the 
coarse  and  pointless  epigrams  with  which  the  victorious  king 
imietf  pursues  1  their  Oight.     *  Almost  never,  not  even  at  Cressy 
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or  Poitiers,  was  an  armj  better  beaten ;  and  truly,  never  did  any 
one  better  deserve  it,  so  far  as  the  chief  parties  went'  And  the 
universal  German  shout  of  exultation  thereupon  arose,  not  from 
the  Prussian  side  only,  but  from  every  circle  of  the  ancient 
empire,  rejoicing  in  its  own  nominal  defeat 

'The  joy  of  poor  Toutschland  at  largo;  and  how  all  Crennan^ 
Pnu^ion  and  Anti-Prussian  alike,  flung  up  their  caps  with  unanimous 
Idte  hoch  at  tho  news  of  Eossbach,  has  been  often  remarked,  and  is 
indeed  still  almost  touching  to  see.  The  perhaps  bravest  nation  in 
tho  world,  though  the  least  braggart,  so  long  insulted,  snubbed,  and 
trampled  on,  by  a  luckier,  not  a  braver !  *  (v.  209). 

After  the  battle  of  Rossbach  the  French  disappear,  to  be 
brought  into  contact  with  Frederic  no  more,  and  only  to  wage 
war  against  him  collaterally  on  the  Rhine ;  the  ^  Reich's  armee,' 
army  of  the  Circles,  vanishes ;  *  Armee  des  Cercles  et  des  Tonne- 
liers,'  of  hoops  and  coopers,  Frederic  had  called  it,  in  a  joke 
which  he  considered  so  good  that  he  now  and  then  repeated  it ; 
but  surely  his  very  shade  must  be  weary  by  this  time  of  the 
biographer*s  endless  iteration  of  it !  But  the  great  result  of  the 
day  was  what  is  above  indicated.  German  Unity,  still  in  in- 
fancy, had  died  at  Liitzen.  It  revived  at  Rossbach  ;  and  struggles 
slowly  towanls  substantial  existence  ever  since.  To  us  the 
battle  is  typified  by  a  favourite  old  print,  representing  a  story 
which  is  in  all  the  anecdote  books — we  are  sorry,  by  the  way, 
to  see  Mr.  Carlyle  treat  this  source  of  intelligence  so  contemptu- 
ously as  he  docs.  A  Prussian  hussar  is  chasing  a  Frenchman ; 
an  Austrian  turns  to  defend  his  ally,  *Bruder  Deutscher,'  savs 
the  Prussian,  *  lass  mir  diesen  Franzosen  I '     *  Nimm  ihn  ! ' 

Freileric's  only  use  for  a  triumph  over  one  enemy  is  to  take 
breath  lor  a  moment,  and  push  against  another.  He  now  has  to 
march  into  Silesia,  where  his  officer  of  highest  repute.  Prince 
Bevern,  has  lost  Breslau  and  SfKX)  men,  to  the  Austrians  under 
*  Prince  Karl '  and  Daun.  Bevern,  captured  by  the  Austrians, 
being  a  cousin  of  the  Imperial  House,  was  sent  back  by  the 
Empress-queen,  without  ransom. 

'  "  To  Stettin ! "  beckoned  Friedrich,  sternly,  from  the  distance,  and 
would  not  see  him  at  alL  *'  To  Stettin,  I  say !  your  official  poet  in 
time  of  iKriice.  Command  me  the  invalid  garrison  there — you  are  fit 
for  nothing  bettor."  I  will  aild  one  other  thing,  which  unhappily  will 
seem  stnmgo  t>  readers;  that  there  came  no  whisper  of  complaint 
from  Beveru  :  more  silence,  and  loyal  industry  with  his  poor  means, 
from  Bevern  :  and  that  ho  j^roved  heroically  useful  in  Stettin  two 
years  hence  ag-ainst  tho  Swoilos,  against  tho  Russians  in  the  siege  of 
Colborg  time :  and  gained  Frit^drich  s  favi>ur  again,  with  other  good 
results,  which  I  observe  was  a  common  method  with  Prussian  generals 
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and  eoMiera  when,  unjustly  or  justly,  they  fell  into  trouiljle  of  this 
Idnd ;  and  ft  much  bfittor  ono  tLau  tLat  of  complaimug  in  the  uews^ 
paptsifi,  and  domiMidiug  CommisBioue  of  Inquiry,  prc&idc^  oTer  by 
Cliftoa  and  the  Fourth  Eatato  now  is  *  (v.  22S), 

The  simple  moral  of  Frederic's  behaviour  towards  his  sul>- 
ardiuates  (and  that,  we  may  add,  rif  herops  in  general,  as  under- 
stood by  Mr,  Carlyje)  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  old  lines  J— 

*  tJsti  men  kindly,  they  rebel : 
But  be  ri>ngh  as  nutmeg-grater. 
And  the  rogues  obey  you  well/ 

His  over-mastering  severity  towards  diose  of  his  generals  who 
bad  committed  errors,  or  had  merely  been  unsuccessful — one  of 
bis  worst  faults  of  heart  and  character  in  common  opinion,  what- 
cTer  its  success  as  matter  of  jiolicy- — we  are  told  to  view  only 
OS  adbrding  an  illustration  of  the  heroic, 

'  About  Friedrich  s  severity  (in  the  matter  of  Sehmcttau^  who  sur- 
rendered Dresden) :  never  agfliu  employed  Schmettau ;  for  sixteen 
years  that  they  lived  together  never  saw  his  face  more ;  there  was, 
and  still  occaaionally  is,  eontrovci-sy  held.  Into  which  we  shall  not 
<mt«r  fur  yes  or  no.  ,  *  .  Friudrieh  expeets  of  others  what  all  soldiers 
jiTofess,  and  what  is  in  £(iet  the  suul  of  nobleness  in  their  trade ;  hut 
what  only  Friedxich  himself  and  a  select  few  are  in  the  hahit  of  actually 
performing.  Tried  by  the  standard  of  common  practice,  Schmettau  is 
clearly  absolvable  ;  a  broken  votenm,  deaenring  almost  tears*  But  that 
IS  not  the  standard  which  it  ^^'ill  be  safe  for  a  king  of  men  to  go  by. 
Friedrich^  I  should  say,  woidd  be  ordered  by  his  ofiftce,  if  nature 
berself  did  not  order  him,  to  pitch  his  ideal  vexy  high  \  and  to  be 
mtbcT  Rbsilouianthine  in  judging  about  it.  Friedricb  was  never 
accused  of  over-generosity  to  the  unfortunate  among  his  captains/ 
(v,  326). 

So  in  the  more  important  case  of  Fink,  die  unfortunate  leader 
at  Maiten,  who  got  a  year's  imprisonment  at  8 panda u. 

*  No  ray  of  pity  yisible  for  him,  then  or  afterwardss  in  the  royal 
mind*  .  .  -  And  tndy  it  woidd  have  been  more  beautiful  to  everybody, 
for  the  momeutj  to  have  made  matters  soft  to  poor  Finck ;  hatl 
Friedrieh  ever  gone  on  that  score  with  his  genends  and  tlelegates  : 
which,  though  the  reverse  of  a  cruel  man^  he  never  did '  (v.  673)* 

We  will  only  contrast  Macau  lay *s  remarks  on  the  coniluct 
generally  exhibited  in  like  cases  by  Napoleon^  though  not  so 
universally  as  Macau  I  ay  would  imply. 

*  Bonaparte  know  mankind  well ;  and  m  he  acted  towards  liis  sur- 
geon at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome  (according  to  a 
weU-kuowiL  anecdote),  he  acted  towards  his  officers.     No  sovereign 

ever  so  indulgent  to  mere  errors  of  jadgment;  and  it  is  certain 
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b'  bi:-cii  sv^tems  socreedcd  in  practice — and  it  would  certainly 
*si»!=.  -r.i.-:  zzjtj  did — the  reaaoci  u  pcobablj  to  be  soaght,  not  in  the 
r^oscfKtiTe  cflArncten  ot  cbe  '  kinss  ot  men '  themselves  (to  which 
Mr.  Cirijle  nabin^Ij  anributps  er €17 thine),  bat  in  th<»se  of  the 
icAtrrial^  viih  which  ti>e:ie  leatien  bad  to  deal.  Braver  men 
'hAz.  :!*  s-ilii^ri  o:  Frederic,  »>r  izoix  of  Napoleon,  never  ^ flung 
zz.*:iLi^'.vr^.  rp».>IcmziT.  on  ceash,'  under  the  eve  and  at  the 
n.^nziaiui  of  an  idoluied  leader.  Bui  agTeeine  in  this  essential 
fi^:^r»».  thcv  cii5ered  in  alni»»t  everrthinar  besides.  The  Ger- 
man:! had  been  made  what  thev  were  nnder  a  training,  for  many 
S^r.^radoDs  past,  of  coarse  and  brvtal  severitv — hardmed  in  the 
v<^rT  fire  of  adversitv.  The  diseraced  sefwral  took  his  censore  and 
ispriiooment.  jost  as  the  soldier-calprit*  fresh  from  confronting 
I.'  'aL'Is  of  five  azainst  one  bef^xe  an  Aostrian  batterr,  sabmitted  to 
be  'JiruLed  bj  hii  corporal's  cane,  or  turn  to  pieces  by  the  rods 
of  his  cocirades  :  as  allotted  porcioos  of  diat  heritage  of  misery 
vhich  Le  anri  Lis  £&diers  bekxe  him  had  endoicd  from  time 
whj^^.i  th*?  mf^morv  o(  man  ran  not  to  the  contrarv.  Bnl  the 
sTirr*rir:zs  whicii  he  bore  wizs.  simple,  hard  resignation — some- 
tiixi'^s  with  a  tocchiB^*  reli^oos  heroism — mider  one  of  the  hateful 
of  the  DnixnarT  German  breed,  became  as  it 
ilea  iniiicred  as  part  of  the  discipline 
w  i:r  1  rr*»:eti  Freierics  cnriT^ar.eu  annj.  Unrivalled,  assuredlv, 
ir.  il*.  h:-»t.>rv  :  tor  tLese  men.  in  ul^Ii  simple  Platt-Deutsch  valour, 
a>  Mr.  C\rivie  :-»  lucd  ol  terminsr  i^  were  in  the  habit  of  en- 
c  •*•:.-:  vrrinr-  not  now  and  then,  bu:  dav  after  da  v.  double,  three- 
f .  1':.  \r.K  I'Virl'iid  olds  as  a  mere  matter  01  course,  without  hope 
♦.f  ^.-^.vr-rr.•rr*t  ;n  an  armj  o?Ecen?ii  by  cobles,  or  of  personal 
Z-.rj  •»:. "^r*  "iie  Wixk  wa*  ti.10  >tem  and  overwhelming  for  de- 
fs\-.\\,  [-.onrnirable  mentloos.  and  rl.*  like,  and  where  the 
:.'./i^--.'  .-.oij-jiir  a  v.*teran  could  araia  was  some  rough  coarse 
.0.-.  -  :;.«■*  v.ft  royal  scldier.  who  well  knew  the  ecS?ct  which  he, 
-LI.-:  '..■  i..,r.»*.  rniM  thus  pnxlcce.*  Frenchmen  are  of  a  different 
-T.  ..  :.  TLf--*  -zsf^l  t.)  put  cp  very  uneasily  with  the  Prussian 
•il:  1-  .!.->!■  ^7*r-  brrorc  tLe  Revaludv^o,  after  i:  not  at  all:  and  if 
Nij'  -  -. -c..;!:  "r.ave  fund  it  i2::p»-5:b!e  to  drive  his  troops 
In*  J  \r.\'.'.fi  -y  •.:,«•  rorpnni's  carsc*  or  njt  oi  the  sabre,  so,  and  for 

•  "vr   iLu-.r^    -.•'irr  XL.'',  liki   i^ia^ccs  u<   £iT«ari»  oini  Pnissiaa  foldiers' 

-TL.  .  j^-    .a.  .Ill   -- 

■  ?~  ::r.:it  Eci,  ozi^r  S;  =  -^  -=^  H.'rr. 

T'-Ti  i'XJ'nd  TiiciR  fai-i  His  )!*:?«?▼.  ic.  *s. 
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he  SAme  reason,  he  would  have  found  it  a  very  barren  estpet  U 
jnent  habitually  to  sculd,  censure,  degrade,  or  impriiioo  French 
generals,  g^iltj  ^f  ^11  success,  in  the  mannpr  which  Frederic 
seems  to  bave  found  bath  pleasant  and  profitable. 

To  resume,  however,  our  rapid  analysis  of  Mr,  Cnrlvle's  nar- 
rmtjvc  :  it  now  remains  for  Frederic,  j  usit  returned  from  Kossbach* 
to  repair  the  consequences  of  Bevern's  defeat :  which  he  does 
on  the  6tb  of  Decern  l>cr,  1757,  by  the  g^reat  victory  of  Lew  then 
over  Prince  Karl :  30,000  against' 80,000  :— 

*  The  most  eompl<>te  of  Friedrieh's  victories  :  two  hours  more  of  day- 
light, and  it  would  have  been  the  most  docisive  of  the  century/ 

Breslau  was  recoTered^  Silesia  once  mom  saved. 

.  '  Military  judges  of  most  various  quality,  down  to  this  day,  pronounce 
X^etitheTt  to  be  essentially  the  Jinost  battle  of  tlie  century  i  and  iudeed 
one  of  tbe  greatest  feats  ever  done  by  man  in  his  ilghting  eaj^acity. 
Napoleon,  for  instance,  who  l^d  run  over  theae  battles  of  Friodrich, 
ently  somewhat  in  ha^te,  but  always  with  w  word  upon  them 
\  is  worth  gathering  i^Qui  Bueh  a  f^ource,  speaks  thus  of  Leuthen : 
battle  is  a  mastei^piace  of  movements,  of  monceiivre^.,  and  of 
liitioa;  enough  to  immortaliBO  Friedrich,  and  tank  him  among 
r  greatei^  generals.  Mamfests,  in  the  highest  degree,  Ixjth  hiB  mord 
qualities  and  his  militRry,"  Friqdrieh'B  own  only  note  r^f  exultation 
ia^  **  'Tis  a  placer  on  my  wotmds,  but  ht  enough  from  healing 
Ihfim!"' 

Tbos  closed  the  second  of  the  seven  bloody  years^  signalised 
triumphs  as  yet  unequalled.  Nor  to  be  afterwards  cqualletL 
J  campaign,  even  of  Najioleoti,  equals  in  |j^randcur  Fredericks 
^f  175*.  His  next,  1758,  introduces  us  to  an  enemy  who  bas 
been  as  yet  only  h angling  like  a  cloud  over  the  Prussian  borders, 
now  to  burst  on  them  in  torrents  of  disaster.  The  kiufj^  com- 
mences the  campaign — much  as  he  had  dont?  that  of  1757— 
and  as  uselessly — repeating  his  manoeuvre  of  an  offensive  daitlij 
against  his  leading  enemy  the  Empress  Queen  in  her  owa 
quarters,  which  be  is  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  ;  one  of  the 
worst  military  faults,  according  to  Na[>oleon,  of  his  whole  career. 
He  besiefjes  Olmtitz,  and  for  a  moment  threatens  Vienna  :  but, 
ht$  spring  having  failed,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  retreat,  &s 
in  1757,  and  seize  by  the  thrimt  anotlier  of  his  beleaguering 
opponents.  Last  year  he  turned  on  the  French  in  Thuringia  :  tliis 
yeax  on  the  Russians  on  the  Oder :  but  with  very  different  results. 
Tbe  poor  Russians — throughout  these  campaigns  Mr,  Carlyle^s 
^ivourite  aversion,  and  the  recipients  ()f  bis  ordinary  missiles  of 
|uence  directed  against  the  baser  sort  uf  the  human  species  in 
J — have  at  all  events  one  merit — they  cannot  be  made  to  run, 
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like  the  French,  nor  be  outmanoeuvred  into  retreat  like  the  Aiu- 
trians.  They  stand  still,  ^  to  be  sabred  like  dead  oxen,'  and  receive 
against  their  flanks  the  merciless  impact  of  all  Frederic's  militaij 
science,  as  the  earthworks  of  Sebsistopol  did  the  projectiles  of 
the  allies.  At  Zomdorf  (25th  August,  1758)  Frederic  defeats 
Fermor  :  but  though  more  than  20,000  Russians  fell,  their  army 
was  not  dispersed,  and  11,000  Prussians  hors  de  combat  ('above 
the  Prussian  third  man,*  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  adopting  a  very 
needless  Tcutonicism)  constituted  relatively  a  far  heavier  loss. 
Frederic  now  moves  once  more  into  Saxony,  to  confront  Daun, 
whom  he  engages  at  Hochkirch  (14th  October,  1758)  in  one  of 
the  few  doubtful  battles  of  the  war  :  for  there  was  seldom  any 
uncertainty  as  to  the  quality  of  the  many  beatings  which  Frederic 
inflicted,  or  the  few  which  he  received ;  but  which  on  the  whole 
the  Prussians  were  forced  to  reckon  as  a  defeat 

As  the  disaster  of  Kolin  had  been  accompanied  to  Frederic  by 
the  loss  of  his  mother,  so  was  that  of  Hochkirch  by  a  still  severer 
blow,  the  death  of  his  sister  Wilhelmina  Princess  of  Baireath : 
loved  as  well  as  Frederic  could  love  any  one  ;  his  fellow-sufferer 
in  early  days  under  the  yoke  of  that  mild  *  autocrat  of  the 
breakfast  stable,'  their  father,  Mr.  Carlyle's  hero  the  first  There 
is  something  in  the  love  for  a  sister  which  seems  to  cling  closer 
than  almost  any  other  in  hard  and  selfish  masculine  natures :  nor 
does  the  circumstance  require  much  philosophy  to  explain  it :  of  all 
domestic  relations,  this  is  the  one  which  offers  the  greatest  scope 
for  tenderness  with  the  least  for  jealousy.  And  the  brave  Princess 
(though  we,  for  our  own  part,  find  great  difficulty  in  believing 
chapter  after  chapter  of  her  so-called  memoirs)  was  worthy  to 
partake  in  the  fierce  vicissitudes  of  her  brother's  destiny.  We 
have  sometimes  fancied  that  Schiller  had  her  well-known  figure 
in  his  eye  when  he  drew  his  Countess  Terzky,  Wallenstein's 
sister.  *  I  am  in  a  frightful  state,'  writes  Wilhelmina  to  Voltaire, 
after  Kolin,  ^  and  will  not  survive  the  destruction  of  my  home 
and  family.*     So  Schiller's  heroine  to  Piccolomini  : — 

'  Sio  denken  wurdigcr  von  mir,  als  das 
Ich  ilberlcbte  mciucs  Hauscs  FalL' 

However  this  may  be,  her  affectionate  intercourse  with  Frederic 
forms  almost  the  single  point  on  which  the  mind  dwells  with 
pleasure  in  the  personal  record  of  his  biography.  The  *  loss  of 
his  Wilhelmina,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  overtaxing  our  sympathies  as 
usual  by  his  vehemence : — 

*  Had  there  been  no  other  grief,  has  darkened  all  his  life  to  FriedrielL 
Rcadors  are  not  projiared  for  the  details  of  life  we  could  give,  and  the 
settled  gloom  of  mind  they  indicate.    A  loss  irreparable  and  immea- 
surable : 
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stimble :  tho  liglit  of  life,  the  ohg  loved  lieart  that  loYCd  hiiu^  gone,  .  . 
His  passionate  appeals  to  Voltaire  to  celc^Lrate  for  him  in  verse  his  lost 
ttis&siire,  and  at  least  make  her  Tirtues  immortal,  are  perhapti  kuo^m 
to  readers ;  alas  1  this  is  a  very  feeblo  kind  of  immortality,  and  Fried- 
ricfa  knows  it  right  well.' 

Tlie  winter  of  1758-9  was  spent  in  preparations,  of  which  the 
Itnmicial  were  the  most  difficult  'To  me^'  says  Mr.  Carl ylc: 
or  mther  the  personage,  whoever  he  may  be^  whom  he  cites  as 
'  an  ingenious  predecessor^  whom  1  sometimes  quote,*— 

*  To  m0  nothing  ig  so  wondei'ftd  as  Friedrich's  budget  during  tha 
wmr*  One  day  it  will  be  carefully  investigated,  elucidated,  and  made 
conceivable  and  certain  to  mankind  :  bot  that  is  far  from  being  the 
Cftse.  Wo  walk  about  in  it  with  astonieluuent :  almost,  were  it  possible, 
with  incredulity.  Expenditure  on  this  side,  work  done  on  that :  human 
nature,  cspedally  British  human  nature,  refuses  to  eencoive  it.  Never 
in  ihiB  worl^  before  or  eiuccj  was  the  lilce/  &c.  &c.  (v.  5S>7), 

Why  does  not  Mr*  Carlyle,  in  his  five  weighty  volumes,  assist 
poor  human  nature  a  little  towards  forming  the  necessary  con- 
ception? Materials  are  not,  we  can  assure  him,  deficient:  but 
to  use  them  requires  a  deal  of  patience  and  industry:  things,  at 
laast  in  the  matter  of  figures,  extremely  adverse  to  our  author's 
nature  :  it  is  far  easier  to  indulge  in  what  he  would  himself  call 
*  inarticulate  shrieking'  against  the  Dismal  Science  of  political 
economy,  and  so  forth.  This  part  of  Frederic's  history — ^and  it 
IS  perhaps  the  most  really  important  of  all — remains,  for  English 
readers,  to  be  ex  ecu  ted  ^ 

Throughout  the  whole  campaign  of  1759,  Frederic  had  to 
wrestle  against  overwhelming  odds  with  firm  pertinacity,  hardly 
relieved  by  a  single  stroke  of  success*  The  battle  of  Kunnersdorf, 
6th  August,  175y,  in  which  his  army  was  utterly  crushed  by  the 
overwhelming  force  and  obstinacy  of  the  Russiarls  under  Soltikof 
— nearly  20,tJ00  on  each  side  hors  de  combat^  the  bloodiest  aifair 
of  the  century— -marked  the  very  lowest  point  of  his  fortunes. 
For  four  days  he  despaired — for  once  he  certainly  thought  seri* 
outly  of  suicide  j — that  crisis  over,  he  threw  himself  back  into 
the  struggle  with  that  stern  indomitable  energy  which  in  reality 
makes  of  him  a  character  apart  in  the  list  of  great  warriors,  and 
vblcb  even  Mn  Carlyle  cannot  overpatnt  Why  Ids  enemies 
once  more  failed  to  give  him  the  coup  de  grace^  when  he  lay 
without  defence  before  them,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  made  no  clearer 
than  bis  predecessors  in  generaL  *  The  cause  of  failure,'  he  sa js^ 
'  may  be  considered  Xo  have  been,  in  great  part,  Daun  and  his 
cunctations :'  but  it  is  difficuU  even  for  the  most  superficial 
I       reader  not  to  feel  persuaded  that  same  deeper  cause  than  mere 
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errors  of  generalship  lay  behind :  and  Napoleon's  concise  yoif' 
ment  is  in  all  probability  the  true  one : — 

'  Tout  pronve  qu'il  n'e^t  resists  tme  campagne  ^  la  Franoe,  a  TAn- 
tricho,  ct  a  la  Eossie,  si  ces  puissances  eussent  agi  de  bonne  foi :  qu'il 
u'out  pas  pu  foiro  deux  campagncs  centre  TAutriche  et  la  Russie,  si  le 
cabinet  de  St.  P^tersbourg  avait  permis  que  sos  armies  hiYenusKot 
Bur  lo  champ  d*op^ration.' 

Of  Frederic's  lieutenants,  his  gallant  brother  Prince  Henry 
alone  seems  to  have  supported  him,  in  this  his  extreme  dis- 
tress, with  loyalty  and  skill  such  as  Frederic  himself  exacted. 
Schmettau,  as  we  have  seen,  surrendered  Dresden — not  again  to 
be  occupied  by  Prussians  until  1813 — and  Fink,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  got  beaten  at  Maxcn :  the  last  stroke  of  success  in 
Daun's  life,  and  which  he  showed  himself  as  incapable  of  im- 
proving as  on  former  occasions:  until  at  last  even  the  gentle 
Austrian  public  awaked  to  a  consciousness  of  his  deficiencies, 
and  ^  poor  Madame  Daun,  going  to  the  Imperial  levee,  had  her 
state-carriage  half  filled  with  nightcaps,  thrown  into  it  by  the 
Vienna  people,  in  token  of  her  husband's  great  talent  for  sleep.' 

Winter  came  again,  finding  Frederic  sorely  reduced,  but  in- 
vulnerable as  ever ;  while  France,  and  the  alliance  generally, 
were  deeply  discouraged  through  the  defeat  of  Conflans  bj 
Hawke,  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  all  hope  of  the 
invasion  of  England.  In  the  summer  of  1760,  Frederic  resumes 
once  more  the  offensive,  besieges  Dresden,  beats  Laudohen  tho- 
roughly at  Lignitz  (August  15),  and  clutches  Daun,  ^almost  to 
strangulation/  in  the  Silesian  mountains :  but  the  Russians,  od 
their  part  (under  the  Todtleben  of  that  day),  capture  Berlin 
itself,  and  thereby  compel  Frederic  to  relax  his  grasp  on  Daun's 
throat  Frederic  drives  out  the  Russians  ;  Daun  follows  Fre- 
deric, and  Frederic  turns  on  Daun  (3nl  November,  1760)  at 
Torgau,  in  despair  of  success,  but  as  the  last  experiment  left 
*  I  have  told  you,'  he  says  to  d'Argens,  *  and  I  repeat  it,  never 
shall  my  hand  sign  an  humiliating  peace.  Finish  this  campaign 
I  certainly  will,  resolved  to  dare  all,  and  try  the  most  desperate 
things  either  to  succeed  or  find  a  glorious  end.' 

At  Torgau  the  King  had  the  rare  fortune  of  going  into  action 
with  almost  equal  forces  to  those  of  his  adversary ;  and  although 
ho  contrived  to  beat  Daun  pretty  thoroughly,  yet  his  victory,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  militar)*  critics,  was  not  such  a  masterpiece  as 
his  former  achievements  in  that  line.  *  Dans  cette  bataille,' 
says  Napoleon,  *  Frederic  a  viole  les  principcs ;  soit  dans  la  con- 
ception du  plan,  soit  dans  son  execution,  c'est  de  toutes  des 
batailles  celle  oil  il  a  fait  plus  de  fautes,  et  la  seule  on  il  n'ait 
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mantrj  nnaxn  talent.*  Whether  the  criticism  be  jtist  ot  other- 
wise, no  notice  Is  taken  of  it  l\v  Mr,  Carlyle, 

'Torgnu  was  Daun'a  It^st  battle:  Daun*s  last  battle,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  joy  of  readers  and  their  Editor  here,  was 
Frederic's  last ;  so  that  the  two  remaining  campaigns  may  tairly 
be  condensed  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  a  few  chapters  more 
will  deliver  us  altogether  from  this  painful  clement!*  As  we 
have  two  hundred  more  pages  to  tlig  through — we  must  fairly 
call  thcni  the  most  wearisome  pages  of  this  great  work, — tiom 
the  battle  of  Torgau  to  the  peace  of  Huberts  burp;  In  17ti3j  we 
cannot  say  the  writer  has  fairly  fulfilled  the  magnanimous  pro- 
mise of  self-denial  contained  in  these  words.  We  shall  not 
follow  him  farther  through  the  dull  detail  of  skirmislips  and 
negotiations  in  which  the  Seven  Years'  War^  having  lost^ 
through  th#  esliaustion  of  all  parties,  its  gigantic  military  in* 
terest,  finally  died  out,  and  must  dismiss  it^  only  regretting  that 
we  have  not  room  to  extract  the  very  admirable  and  statesman- 
like summary  of  what  he  terms  its  threefold  results,  with  which 
he  closes  the  narrative ;  namely,  the  establishment  of  Prussian 
power  on  its  firm  basis  and  with  all  its  capacity  for  that  further 
development  which  it  has  since  acquired;  the  establishment  of 
England  as  a  pre|x>nderating  power  on  the  Continent  (to  last, 
may  we  add,  for  just  a  century,  1 763^1 8 63?) ;  and  the  temi>orary 
breakdown  of  France. 

The  Seven  Years*  War  had  left  Prussia  apparently  prostrated : 
her  population,  it  is  said,  diminished  by  an  eighth  ;  her  feeble 
commerce  all  but  annihilatei:! ;  not  a  province  which  had  not 
been  trampled  under  tlie  feet  of  armed  legions,  extorting  the 
very  utmost  of  her  substance  by  military  requisition ;  scarcely  a 
town  which  had  not  been  reduced  to  buy  itself  ofiT  from  the 
Invader  by  incurring  a  load  of  debt ;  not  to  mention  the  unavoid- 
able, but  mc^t  severe,  exactions  by  which  the  government  itself 
contrived  to  maintain  its  all  but  desperate  existence*  That 
IViissia  recovered  herself  from  this  collapse  in  three  or  four 
years  at  the  utmost  is  well  known :  that  the  King^  at  the  end 
of  these  exhausting  campaigns,  found  himself  in  the  possession 
of  a  full  if  not  overflowing  treasury  :  that  he  devoted  its  contents 

a  we II -considered,  most  economical,  but  thoroughly  well-ap- 

itioned  series  of  contributions  to  the  distresses  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  had  suffered  the  most,  is  well  known  also. 
ut  the  details  of  this  most  singular  and  perhaps  unexampled 
lecc  of  Royal  economy*  which  sets  Frederic  as  absolutely  at  the 
of  administrators  as  his  campaigns  did  at  the  head  of  eap- 
tiios,  are  almost  unapproachable  to  ordinary  readers.  Not  that 
they  are  wanting  ;  but  they  are  only  to  be  collected  wldi  ixi&tute 
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pains  and  labour  from  a  mass  of  original  and  most  intiactp 
able  materials.  A  worthier  task  for  one  whose  purpose,  like 
Mr.  Carlyle's,  was  the  apotheosis  of  Frederic,  cannot  assuredly  be 
imagined.  Unfortunately,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
bent  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  genius  docs  not  tend  that  way.  He  lets 
the  great  occasion  pass  by  him  with  no  attempt  whatever  to 
improve  it,^  except  by  a  few  of  the  wildest  possible  sparrings  at 
the  ancient  object  of  his  antipathy,  the  *  Dismal  Science/  which 
assuredly  is  very  innocent  of  all  concern  in  the  matter. 

'Fricdrich  begius,  wo  may  say,  ou  the  first  morrow  momiiig. 
Labours  at  his  problem,  as  he  did  in  the  march  to  Leuthen ;  finds  it 
to  become  more  possible,  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  the  farther 
ho  strives  mth  it.  ^  Why  not  leave  it  to  Nature  ?  "  think  many,  with 
tho  Dismal  Scicnco  at  their  elbow.  Well :  that  was  the  easiest  plan : 
but  it  was  not  Fricdrich*8.  His  remaining  moneys,  twenty -five 
million  thalers  ready  for  a  campaign  which  has  not  come,  he  distributes 
to  the  most  necessitous ;  all  his  artillery  horses  are  parted  into  plou^ 
teams,  and  given  to  those  who  can  otherwise  get  none ;  think  what  a 
fino  figxu*o  of  rye  and  barley,  instead  of  mere  windle-straws,  beggary 
and  desolation,  was  realised  by  that  act  alone.  Nature  is  ready  to  do 
nmch  :  will  of  herself  cover,  with  some  veil  of  grass  and  lichen,  the 
nakedness  of  ruin ;  but  her  victorious  art,  when  ahe  can  accomplii^  it, 
is  that  of  getting  you  to  go  with  her  handsomely,  and  change  disaster 
itself  into  new  wealth.  Into  new  wisdom  and  valour,  which  are  wealth 
in  all  kinds :  California  a  mere  zero  to  them — zero,  or  even  a  frightful 
minus  quantity  I  Fricdrich*8  procedures  in  this  matter  I  believe  to 
be  little  less  didactic  than  those  other  which  are  so  celebrated  in  war : 
but  no  Dryasdust,  not  even  a  Dryasdust  of  the  Dismal  Science,  has 
gone  into  them,  rendered  men  familiar  with  them  in  their  details  and 
results.  His  Silesian  Land-Bank  (joint-stock  moneys,  lent  on  security 
of  land)  was  of  itself,  liad  I  room  to  ej^lain  it,  an  immense  furtherance. 
Friedrich,  many  tell  us,  was  as  great  in  peace  as  in  war :  and  truly,  in 
economic  and  material  provinces,  my  own  impression,  gathered  pain- 
fully in  darkness,  and  contradiction  of  the  Dismal-Science  Doctors,  is 
much  to  that  effect.  A  first-rate  husbandman  (as  his  father  had  been), 
who  not  only  defended  his  nation,  but  made  it  rich  beyond  what 
seemed  possible ;  and  diligently  sowed  annuals  into  it,  and  perennials 
which  flourish  aloft  at  this  day  *  (vi.  350). 

The  Dismal  Science,  according  to  ordinary  popular  views  of  it, 
consists  of  two  parts :  first,  a  body  of  scientific  deductions,  which 
it  is  given  to  nobody  to  understand  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  master  them,  but  on  the  mind  of  him  who  has  once  so  mas- 
tered them,  neither  Carlylesque  nor  Ruskinesque  eloquence  can 
make  the  slightest  impression  ;  and,  secondly,  the  application  of 
certain  principles  in  matters  of  finance  to  the  art  of  government, 
as  to  which  opinions  mjiy  vary  and  do  vary,  although  those  oJf 
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the  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  order  (if  to  be  termed  opinions  at  all) 
are  likelj  to  prove  very  misleading*  It  seems  that  Frederic — 
though  by  what  miracles  of  economy  and  sel Menial  he  eflTcctcd 
it  remamSj  as  we  sav,  unexplained  ^-contrived,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  year  of  war,  to  have  funds  in  hand  to  meet  the  estimate 
for  that  year.  At  the  Peace  of  Huliertsburg,  accordingly,  he 
tad,  we  are  told,  twenty-five  million  of  thalers  in  his  treasury, 
ar  enough  for  the  consumption  of  three  or  four  years  (jf  pi  ace, 
Tlie  course  which  sound  financial  principle^  special  reas^ons 
apart,  would  have  indicated,  wouUi  have  been  to  remit  his  sub- 
jects' taxation  to  that  amount,  and  allow  the  twenty-five  niilljons 
to  '^fructify'  in  thefr  pockets.  Nature  would  then,  to  use  Mr, 
Carlyle's  simile,  which  is  certainly  more  in  the  vein  of  Kuskin 
than  Ritardo,  have  *  clothed  the  ruins  with  lichen'  in  her  own 
g*Kxl  time :  in  plainer  English,  capital  would  have  found  its 
way  to  render  protluctive  the  districts  which  had  suffered  most  by 
die  war,  beeausf,  in  those  districts  there  would  proljably  have 
been  found  (witii  letnrning  security)  the  most  effective  demand 
for  it  Fretieric,  therefore,  by  spending  this  money  according  to 
his  own  notion  of  what  was  most  required,  may  have  been 
nniv  interfering  with,  and  rct^irdlng,  the  wholesome  sanative 
process  of  nature.  So  apparently  thought  Mirabeau  (the  father, 
in  his  '  Monarch ie  Prussienne  ')^  and  so  have  thought  many 
others.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  considerations 
on  the  other  side  fairly  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  One  of 
these  is  the  propensity  to  hoard  money,  universal  in  times  of  inse- 
curity and  terror,  such  as  were  likely,  in  a  backward  etmnlry 
like  Prussia,  long  to  outlast  the  immediate  pressure  *d*  an  ex- 
hausting war.  Much  of  the  twenty- five  millions,  had  Frederic 
left  it  to  the  taxpayers^  would  probably  have  found  it^  way  into 
mere  dead  accumulations  of  treasure,  to  the  evident  damage  of 
the  body  politic.  Other  reasons  might  be  given  in  his  favour 
without  any  tlisloyalty  to  the  *  Oismal  Science,*  for  which  we 
have  not  space  here ;  andjj  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  heresy  in 
believing  that  Frederic,  with  his  stern  economy  and  genius  for 
stewardship,  may  have  done  more  good  in  tliese  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances with  his  subjects'  money  than  his  subjects  would 
themselves  have  done  with  it 

The  topic^  however,  is  one  which  opens  a  much  wider  field  of 
thought,  and  one  to  w^hieh  economical  writers,  so  far  as  we  have 
remarked,  have  not  yet  devoted  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
How  far  is  tlie  principle  of  mutual  insurance  between  memlKTS 
of  the  same  body  jiolitic  likely  to  extend  itself  with  advancing 
civilisation?  There  is  no  reason^  in  theory,  why  it  should  not 
do  s*>,  until  every  loss  sustained   by  an  individual  were  made  to 
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fall  on  the  general  fund.     But,  stopping  short  of  such  fiu^mch* 
ing  speculations,  it  is  certain  that  the  measure  and  manner  in 
which   national    relief,    in    case  of  local    catastrophes,  or  sup- 
posetl  local  wants,  may  be  afforded  with  advantage  by  contri- 
butions from  the  State  at  large,  has  never  been  made,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been,  the  subject  of  definite  political  investigation.    This 
is  one  of  the  directions  in  which  absolute  sovereigns,  especially 
Oriental  sovereigns,  have  loved  to  exercise  their  capricious  bene- 
volence, if  that  can  be  called  so  which  is  exercised  at  the  expense 
of  others.     Remissions  of  taxation  and  conscription  to  provinces 
thought  deserving  of  relief — wliich,  of  course,  only  means  sup 
porting  them  at  the  expense  of  other  provinces — these  are  among 
the   commonest   features    of   Eastern    sovereignty  in  its  milder 
moods,  and  have  constantly  called  forth  the  praises  of  the  igno- 
rant, as  if  they  were  real  acts  of  generosity.     So,  wlien  the  rulers 
of  Russia  and  of  Prussia  spent  large  sums  in  reclaiming  wastes 
and  planting  colonies,  they  were  only  carrying  into  execution 
the  oldfasliioned  Oriental  pattern  of  paternal  government,  some- 
times, it  may  well  be,  with  advantage,  more  often,  probably,  to 
the  general  loss.     This  principle,  or  rather  occasional  usage,  of 
compulsory  insunince,  if  it  may  Ix^  so  termed,  has  always  been 
less  practised  in  the  Western  States  of  Europe,  a  circumstance 
which  may  arise  from  their  early  lioman  education  in  some  of  the 
more  important  elements  of  self-go veniment.    In  our  own  country, 
it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  occsisional  Parliamentary  grants  in 
aid  of  local  distress,  generally  (and  rightly)  bestowed  with  gnidg- 
injr,   c)fton   degenerating   into   more   jobs   in  the  administration. 
But  (m  some  great  occasions — the   Irish   distress  of  1847,  the 
Lancashire  distress  of  1803 — the  principle  of  insurance  has  been 
carried  out  in  a  still  more  irregular,  though  perhaps  more  effica- 
cious, way,  through  voluntary  contributions  on  a  scale  befitting 
national  eflorts.     The  problem,  which  may  possibly  be  one  day 
elaborated  by  the  best  heads  devoted  to  the  Dismal  Science,  is 
that  of  satisfying   the   social   need  of  mutual  assurance  against 
local   calamity  by  some  approach  to  general  armngement,  and 
not  leaving  it  either  to  the  caprices  of  a  monarcli,  even  though 
accidentally  a  'hero,'  or  to  those  of  an  impulsive  public. 

The  next  crisis  of  importance  in  tlie  reign  of  Frederic  is  that 
of  the  first  partition  of  Poland  in  1772.  As  to  Mr.  Carlyle's 
singular  views  on  this  subject,  much  might  be  said.  Though 
history  is  the  most  irrefragable  of  moral  teachers,  it  by  no 
means  follows,  in  our  oj)inion,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  histo- 
rian to  improve  her  texts  by  getting  up  into  tlie  pulpit  on  all 
occasions  and  preaching  for  himself.  It  is  too  common  a  belief 
amon^  this  class  of  writers,  that  they  are  bound  to  let  no  great 
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metion  or  event  pass  by  ihem  without  calling  the  attention  of 
tlieir  public  to  its  vaiitms  jm^ral  phases,  and  apportioDiiig^  praise 
and  blame  in  tlicir  uwii  stules.     This  wc  hold  tf)  be  a  misappre- 
hensloD,  and  we  know  full  well  that  its  consequences  are  too 
often  exceeilinglj  wearisome,  and  very  nseless.     We  should,  tuv 
our  own  parts,  be  jxjrfectly  well  pleased  to   dispense  with  any 
frest  repetition  of  what  Mr.  Carl  vie  calls  the  '  shrieks,  the  foam- 
lipped  curses  of  mistaken  mankind '  over  such  events  as  the  par- 
"  ition  of  Polainl,  in  the  pais^cs  of  modern  historians,  and  content 
arselves  widi  the  calm  venlict  of  one  wlio  should  simply  say, 
w  ithout  mouthing  or  empliasis, '  Thus  did  Fred  eric  j  and  Catherine, 
and  Joseph,  and  thus  suflered  the  Poles/    But,  it  is  quite  urineces- 
sary  to  say,  such  pas&ionless  exposition  must  not  be  sought  for  from 
Mr.  Carlyle.    It  Would  be  tn  require  of  him  a  sell-discipline  ahstj- 
lut(*ly  contradictor V  to  the  laws  of  his  nature.     And,  more  than 
this,   it  would  take  *half  his  worth  away/     His  }>eculiar  charm 
Jie*  in  that  hearty  resolution  not  only  U)  lead,   hut  to  drive  if 
Jful,  the  reader  along  with  him— to  crani  hjm  with  aoctrine 
'%ithout  stint  or  reticence— to  compel  him  to  enter,  and  not  leave 
go  i>f  him  until  the  very  last  rinsin**'s  of  Mr,  Carlyle's  owii  judg- 
ment and  feeliufi^s  have  been  thoroughly  infused  into  him^     Our 
author's  vocation  is  to  *  teach  the  nations  how  to  live/  not  by 
merely  laying  examples  before  them,  still  less  hy  gentle  persua- 
l^ion,  but  by  laying:  down  the  only  true  faith  on  pain,  as  we  have 
id,  of  intellectual  damnation.     He  must  preach,  or  hold  bis 
bngue  altogether.     Such  lK^ing  the  conditions  of  his  literary  ex- 
istence, nothin|T'  couhl  be  more^  unfortunate  thao  that  he  should 
forceil  by  his  piisition  to  handle  such  a  subject  as  the  partition 
bf  Poland;  ami  to  make  his  views  on  it  fit  in,  by  every  con- 
si  vable  Procrustean  process,  with  those  which  impel  him  to 
nonise  one  of  the  arch-robbers,  his  hero*     The  result  is  to  our 
linil  a  strangely  disjointed,  and  very  inconsistent,  series  t>f  half 
laonts  and  half  apohi^ies. 

'  August  5,  1772.     These   are   our   respective   eh  ares.     Wo   tiiko 
I  i^^itin  on  the  1st  of  September  instant ;  and  uetual  pogsessiou« 
fricdrich*H  sharej  did  on  the  13th  of  that  month  en  sue.    A  right 
FriedHch,  as  everybody,  frieud  or  enemy,  may   imftgiiie   him  1 
to  have  done  with  such  a  htminess  ;  had  ther^  been  no  other 
brolit  in  it ;  which  wus  fin*  from  being  the  case^     One's  clear  bciliof, 
on  Htndjring  these  hooks,  in  of  two  things:  first,  that,  as  evorybody 
iilmits,  Friedrieh  hiul  no  real  hnnd  m  fitarting  the  notion  of  juu-ti tinning 
"T*nland :  hut  that  he  gmsped  ni  it  witli  eagomcssj  tiB  the  one  way  of 
tt%*tug  Karope  from  wur :  second,  what  has  l*een  mueh  Icsfl  tiotieed, 
that  uiidcr  any  other  hand,  it  would  have  led  Europe  tf>  war;  imd 
^^that  to  Frietlrieh  ia  due  the  fact  that  it  got  e^ect!e4y?it^S"^^j^CLt^ia*^Amv 
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panimcnt*  (why,  if  Friedrich  had  held  aloof  and  left  Busoa  and 
Austria  to  execute  the  measure,  an  European  war  must  have  followed, 
is  what  we  cannot  diyine).  ^  Friedrich's  share  of  territory  is  oounted 
to  be,  in  all,  9465  English  square  miles  :  Austria's,  62,500 :  Russia's, 
87,500 ;  between  nine  and  ten  times  the  amount  of  iSriedrich's '  (tI 
479). 

Surely  the  figures  are  incorrect  as  to  the  partition  of  1772.  Bat 
the  passage  seems  to  be  inserted  to  diminish  Frederic's  guilt, 
by  making  out  that  his  share  ^  was  such  a  little  one.'  But  inde- 
pendently of  the  moral  fallacy  of  this  argument,  it  is  very  mis- 
leading in  fact  Russia  got  a  large  slice  indeed,  but  of  the  very 
worst  and  most  unpeopled  country  in  Europe — a  region  almost 
wholly  of  morass  and  forest.  The  share  of  Prussia  was,  besides 
its  peculiar  adaptation  to  Prussia's  wants,  of  high  commercial 
value.  But  Austria  was  the  real  gainer  by  theirs/  partition — 
acquiring  a  slice  only  less  than  that  of  Russia,  and  comprising 
the  most  fenile  and  available  parts  of  the  whole  Polish  territory. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  question  is  taken  up  in  rather  a  higher 
strain,  and  Mr.  Carlyle*s  favourite  notions  of  Providence  come 
into  play. 

'Considerable  obloquy  still  rests  on  Friedrich  in  many  liberal 
circles  ( why  confined  to  "  liberal "  ? )  for  the  partition  of  Poland.  Two 
things,  howeyer,  seem  by  this  time  tolerably  clear,  though  not  known 
in  liberal  circles :  first,  that  the  partition  of  Poland  was  an  event 
inevitable  in  Polish  history  :  an  openition  of  Almighty  Providence  and 
of  the  Eternal  Laws  of  Nature,  as  well  as  of  the  j^mir  earthly  sovereigns 
conccnicd  there :  and  secondly,  that  Friedrich  had  nothing  special  to 
do  with  it,  and  iu  the  way  of  originating  or  csiusiug  it,  Udthing  what- 
ever. It  is  certain  the  demands  of  Eternal  Justice  must  be  fulfilled  : 
in  earthly  instnuuents,  e<^ucemed  with  fulfilling  them,  there  may  be 
all  degrees  of  demerit,  and  also  of  merit :  from  that  of  a  world-ruffian 
Attila  the  Scourge  of  Gi>d  to  that  of  a  heroic  Cromwell.  If  the  laws 
and  jndj^mients  are  vt- rily  those  of  God,  there  can  l)e  no  clearer  merit 
than  that  of  pushing  thorn  forward,  reganlless  of  the  barkings  of 
gazetteiirs  and  wayside  dogs,  and  getting  thciii,  at  the  earliest  time 
pos-^ible.  made  valid  among  recalcitrant  niortils  !  Friedrich,  in  regard 
to  Poland,  I  cannot  find  to  have  had  anything  considerable  either  of 
merit  or  of  demerit,  in  the  moral  ]K>iut  of  view :  but  simply  to  have 
accept^xl.  and  put  in  his  pocket  without  criticism,  which  Providence 
sent  I  /!''  himself  tridenily  rietcs  it  in  ihit  lijht,  and  is  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  great  sense  of  the  value  of  West-Proussen  to  him ! '  (vi. 
48-2). 

If  we  were  ourselves  to  mount  the  pulpit,  and  distribute  blame 
in  tiie  matter,  regardless  of  inarticulate  shrieking^s'  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  new  developments  of  *  eternal  justice '  on  the  other, 
we  should  Ix*  inclined  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion^  which,  we  fear, 
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h  not  the  common  one :  namelyj  that  of  the  three  allies  in  the 
partition  of  1772,  Russia  liad  by  far  the  best  apolajsry,  if  not 
justificatitm.  The  provinces  on  the  Dwina  and  Dnieper,  which 
she  ill  en  wrestod  from  Poland,  had  been  for  ages  debatable  land 
between  two  fierce  and  bsirljarous  monarchies ;  a  half  waste 
region,  ahnost  without  towns  or  fortresses,  or  natural  limits, 
Sfjmfitimes  they  bad  been  Russian,  sometimes  Polish:  as  late  as 
IGOO,  Polish  ^annexations'  had  reached  almost  to  the  gates  of 
Moscow ;  and  these  repeated  invasions  from  the  West  had  left  a 
strong  vindictive  feeling  rankling'  in  the  spirit  of  Russia.  But 
tlie  balance  of  victories  and  dt-*feats  had  left  one  mischievous  and 
anarchical  result — these  provinces  were  peopled  almost  entirely 
by  a  PoHsh  Catholic  aristocracy  domineering  over  some  millions 
of  Greek,  and  chiefly  Russian,  serfs.  And  the  so-called  com- 
monwealth of  Poland j  S(j  far  from  doing  anything  to  redress  tlie 
inequalities  of  their  condition*  had  aggravated  it  to  the  utmost 
extent.  The  claims  of  the  'Dissidents'  to  equality  of  rights, 
g^rounded  on  old  constitutional  principle,  were  over  and  over 
ngain  contemptuously  rejected.  And  while  pressed  down  by  the 
sense  of  religious  inferiority,  the  unhappy  Boors  were  handed 
nrer  to  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  a  serf'holding  aristocracy, 
in  which  all  the  ordinary  faults  to  which  that  order  is  prone 
were  aggravated  by  fanaticism.  The  reader  must  descend  far 
brhjw  the  level  of  such  histories  as  Mr.  Carlyle's,  or  any  others 
which  we  have  read — must  dive  deep  in  the  stratum  of  obscure 
bixiks  of  travel  and  bifjgraphy — if  he  would  form  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  serfs  of  the 
Polish  Ukraine  and  neighbouring  provinces  existeil  immedi- 
ately l>efore  1772*  All  Uiese  injured  millions  were  the  daily 
clients  of  the  great  Czarina — stipplirating  her,  the  mistress  of 
their  race  and  of  their  religion,  to  come  to  tlieir  deliverance  from 
that  chaos  of  bondage*  She  did  sot  and  in  die  only  way  in 
which  she  could  effectually  have  done  it ;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  her  conduct  in  this  instance  has  been  judged,  and  naturally 
judged,  by  the  light  of  that  subse^iuent  course  of  fraud  and  vio- 
lence towards  Poland  into  which  she  w^as  carried  away,  we 
believe  that  posterity  would  have  taken  her  part,  Tliinking 
dms,  we  to  a  certain  extent — though  not  unreservedly— adopt 
die  very  characteristic  view  which  Mr.  Carlyle  takes  of  Catlierine 
and  her  doings* 

*  So  far  as  can  be  guessed  and  aseidiloiiBly  deduced  froiti  R^llhi^re, 
with  yonr  best  atteutirm,  Bufii^ian  Catherine's  interference  seems  fii^t 
to  have  been  grounded  on  tho  grandiotie  i>hilanthropic  principle. 
A&toaishing  to  tho  liberal  mUid ;  jet  to  appearanee  true*     Eulhiero 
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nowhere  says  8o ;  but  that  is  gradoallj  one's  011^11  perception  of  tho 
matter  ;  no  other  refuge  for  yoa  out  of  flat  inconceiyabilitj.  Philan- 
thropic principle,  we  sar,  which  the  Voltaires  and  Sages  of  that  epoch 
are  prescribing  as  one's  duty  and  one's  glory  :  "  O  ye  kings,  why 
won't  you  do  go<xi  to  mankind,  then?"  Catherine,  a  sort  of  she 
Loui:«  Qnatorze,  was  equal  to  such  a  thing.  To  put  one's  cast  lover 
inti>  a  thrrinc — poor  t&onl.  console  hm  in  that  manner — and  reduce  tho 
long  diiss^ntic-nt  country  to  blessed  composure  under  him:  what  a 
thing  I  Fr*t)lish  Poniatowi^ki.  an  empty,  windy  creature,  redolent  of 
macas.<ar  and  the  finer  snsce]>tibilities  of  tho  heart ;  him  she  did  make 
king  of  Poland  :  hut  to  restore  the  long  dissentient  country  to  blessed 
compt^isure  under  him — that  was  what  she  could  not  do.  Countries  in 
that  predicament  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to  compose.  Tho  Czarina 
took,  for  above  five  years,  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  without  losing 
patience.  The  Czarina,  after  every  new  effort,  perceived  with  asto- 
nishment that  she  was  farther  from  success  than  ever.  With  astonish- 
ment, and  gradually  with  irritation,  thickening  and  mounting  towards 
indignation. 

•  "fhcre  is  no  reason  to  Ihilicvo  that  the  grandiose  Woman  handled, 
or  designed  to  handle,  a  doomed  Poland  in  the  merciless  fclino- 
diabfdic  way  sot  forth  with  woimsome  loud  reiteration  in  thoso 
distrac^.tl  bof^ks :  playing  with  the  poor  country  as  cat  does  with 
mou.so ;  now  lifting  h^sr  ftll  paw.  letting  the  po<ir  mouse  go  loose  in 
floods  of  celestial  joy  and  h^pe  ^vithout  limit:  and  always  clutching 
the  helpless  creature  back  into  the  blackness  of  death,  before  eating  and 
ending  it  Heason  first  is.  that  the  Czarina,  as  we  see  her  elsewhere, 
uevi-r  was  in  the  least  a  cat  or  a  devil,  but  a  more  woman :  already 
virtual  jiroprictress  <if  Poland,  and  noc-diug  little  contrivance  to  keep 
it  virtually  hers.  Keasou  Pc-cond  is,  that  she  had  not  tho  gift  of 
pro]»]i«-cy.  and  couM  not  foreknow  tho  P*»l:sh  evouts  of  the  next  ten 
year?,  much  less  sliapo  them  out  Kf  »rohaiul.  and  preside  over  them, 
like  a  devil,  or  otherwise,  in  the  way  sujjp-'sod. 

*My  own  private  ci»nj«fturo.  I  c^nfi'ss,  has  rather  jrrown  to  l)o,  on 
much  rootling  of  thrse  iiulhirrrs  and  distractotl  books,  that  tlieC'zarina 
— \vh«»  was  a  grandiose  cri'aturo,  with  considinible  masnuininiities, 
natiir.il  antl  acquiretl :  with  many  ostentations,  s^»me  really  great 
qiiiilitiLS  and  talents :  in  efioet.  a  kind  of  she  Louis  Qnatorze  (if  tho 
read*  r  will  rirflect  on  the  royal  gontliiuan.  and  put  him  into  petticoats 
in  liiiK-in,  and  cliango  his  impn>iH.'r  fonialos  for  improper  males)  —that 
tho  Czarina,  very  clearly  res4»lute  to  keep  roland  hers,  had  determined 
with  hors#jlf  tM  do  something  very  handsome  in  rej^anl  t«)  Poland:  and 
to  gain  gh'ry.  l;«»th  with  the  enlightened  philosophic  classes  and  witli 
hor  own  proud  heart,  by  her  treatnunt  of  that  intricate  matter.  " On 
th':  one  haTi'l,"  thinks  sbo  1  or  lot  us  fancy  she  thinks ),  "  here  is  Poland ; 
a  country  fallen  bc-«lrid  amidst  anarchies,  om-ablo  or  incurable ;  much 
toniicnted  with  religious  intolei*anco  at  this  time,  hat<*ful  to  the  philo- 
sophic Uiind :  a  hateful  fanaticism  growing  upon  it  for  forty  years 
past  1  though  it  is  ijuito  against  Polish  law  >,  and  tho  cries  of  oppressed 

Dissidents 
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iidentft  (DisBentars,  chiefly  of  tho  Protestant  and  of  tlio  Greek 
L^i^iftBion)  becoming  more  iwkI  moro  distreesing  to  hciu%    Aud,  on  tho 
r  Iiftuil,  h<?rc  is  Poiiiatowski,  who.  *  . 

[iet  \m  make  him  King  of  PnlaBil,  with  fiimiibinggt  and  set  him 

baiulaomoly  in  the  world  I     We  will  close  the  Dissident  husinesi 

pur  hittij  CUT©  many  a  cnmble  anarchy  of  Poland,  to  the  satisfaction  of 

roltaire  and  all  loadmg  spirit  i  of  mankind*     Ho  eh  all  have  ontiit  of 

iui^ian  troops,  poor  oreflture  ;  and  be  ablo  to  put  down  anarch icn,  and 

liow  himficlf  a  useful   and  grateful  viceroy  for  ub  there.     Outfit  of 

10,000   troops,  a  wiso  Kiissian   inanuger,  and   the  question   of  the 

ItHsklouts  to  he  iyottlcd  as  the  first  glory  of  his  resign.     Ingenuous 

^*a4lcrs  ar<3   invited   tu  try,  in  their  diffuse,  vague   Ilulliiertis,   and 

m intelligible  Khrieky  Poligli  histories,  whether  this  nt>tion  dous  not 

pis*?  on  them  as  a  possible  human  explanation,  more  credible  than  the 

Trlinc-diabolic  one*  which  needs  withal  such  a  fi>reknoivl(2dge,  imattatn- 

iblo  by  eat  or  devil?  *  ,  .  *  Wliat  wo  shall  have  to  my  with  pt^rfect 

ertaiiityj  and  what  alone  concerns  us  in  our  o^vn  affair,  is,  first,  That 

Catliorino  did  proceed  by  this  method  of  crouTiing,  fitting  out  and 

C>th(trwiso  sc:tting  up  Stanislas;  did  attempt  scttlemciit  (and  at  one 

lime  thonght  she  had  settled)  the  Distiident  question  and  gomo  cui'^ 

ablo  anarchies ;  hut  iFitirrcd  uj)  fiuch  legions  of  incurable t  waxing  on 

jer  bands»  day  after  day^  year  after  year,  as  "wero  abundantly  provoking 

nd  ui^t^^uisbing:  and  tbat  within  the  next  eight  years  she  had  arrived, 

ith  Poland  and  her  cargo  of  anarchies,  at  revolt,  which  struck  the 

rorld  dumb.     Dumb  with  astonishment  for  some  time  ;  and  then  into 

rt  of  vituperation  more  or  less  furious,  which  have  never  yet 

[^j  lud,  tliough  siiddng  gradually  to  lower  and  lower  stages  of 

^uiu^m  vueality'  (vi.  411-410). 

So  muth  for  Catherine ;  but  as  to  Frederic  and  Joseph^  omitp 
ing  %iich  empyrean  arguments  as  may  be  derived  from  the 
*  eternal  Laws  and  Judgments/  and  using  simply  the  ordinary 
Itjindard  of  morality,  we  cannot  imagine  what  de fence  or  apology 
In  be  tendered  for  ihem.     And  we  should  say  the  same  of  the 

rcat  Empress-Queen  Maria  ITiercsa,  were  it  not  that  historj  seems 
huTe  consented  to  grant  her  absolution  on  easy  terms,  on  the 

core  of  a  few  sentimental  expressions  of  remorse.  They  had  no 
juarrel  with  Poland*  Their  provinces,  safe  by  their  ])usition  and 
by  national  antipathies,  had  iifithing  to  dread  from  the  contagion 
pf  polish  anarchy.  They  had  nti  oppressed  races  to  protect  or 
ftvcti^e  5  the  case  of  the  few  German  settlers  in  VVest  Preussen 
Can  hardly  be  considered  as  furnishing  such  an  excuse*  Tliey 
pad  nothing  in  the  world  to  achance  for  themselves  but  the 
Itereotyped  arguments — ^the  balance  of  power  must  be  preserved 
Igainst  Russia — and  the  annexations  were  so  very  convcjiient — 
and  the  *  interests  of  civilization'  so  pressing!  '  I  have  destroyed 
a  m^n  noxious  to  the  world,"  says  Eugene  Aram:  *with  the 
wealth  by  which  he  afflicted  society,  I  have  been  the  means  of 
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blessing  many.'  And  the  same  style  of  argument,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  has  been  equally  made  to  serve  the  tarn  of 
the  high-handed  annexations  made  by  France  in  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  by  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Mexico ;  for,  however  ingeniously  political  sophistry 
may  spin  its  distinctions,  no  difference  worth  noting  can  really 
be  established  between  one  of  these  cases  and  another. 

Curious  as  is  the  mixture  of  defiance  and  apology  with  whicL 
Mr.  Carlyle  discusses  the  partition  itself,  still  more  remarkable,^ 
we  must  say,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  interprets  Frederic'i^ 
own  explanations,  or  rather  his  studious  omission  of  explanation 
on  the  whole  subject : — 

'  Yes,  truly !  our  interests  are  very  visible ;  and  the  interests 
claims  and  wishes  of  Poland — are  they  nowhere  worthy  of  one  wor^l 
from  you,  O  king  ?    Nowhere  that  I  have  noticed  :  nor  any  mentioKa 
of  them,  or  allusion  to  them :  though  the  world  is  still  so  conyinoo^ 
that,  perhaps,  they  were  something,  and  not  nothing  1     Which  is  very 
curious.     In  the  whole  course  of  my  reading,  I  have  met  with  iac» 
sutobiographer  more  careless  to  defend  himself  upon  points  in  dispone 
among  his  audience,  and  marked  as  criminal  against  l>iTn  by  many  €xt 
them.     Shadow  of  apology  on  such  points  you  search  for  in  vain.    In 
rapid  bare  summary  he  sets  down  the  sequel  of  &cts,  as  if  assured 
beforehand  of  your  favourable  judgment,  or  with   the  prafoundest 
indifference  to  how  you  shall  judge  them :  drops  his  actions,  as  an 
ostrich  docs  its  young,  to  shift  for  themselves  in  the  wilderness,  and 
hurries  on  his  way.     This  style  of  his,  noticeable  of  old  in  regard  to 
Silesia  also,  has  considerably  hurt  him  with  the  common   kind  of 
readers  :  who,  in  their  preconceived  suspicions  of  the  man,  are  all  the 
more  disgusted  at  tracing  in  him  not  the  least  anxiety  to  stand  well 
with  luiy  reader,  more  than  to  stand  ill — as  ill  as  any  reader  likes  !* 
(vL  484). 

It  is  with  unfeigned  hesitation  that  we  venture  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Carlyle  on  a  question  so  peculiarly  involving  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject :  but  we  should  have  been  inclined  to 
form  an  entirely  different  estimate  of  Frederic's  character,  as 
regards  this  espcnrial  point,  namely,  his  desire  to  stand  well  with 
the  world  as  to  his  political  conduct  We  imagine  him  to  have 
valued  *  public  opinion '  at  least  as  highly  as  Napoleon  did  him- 
sell":  and  we  believe  the  reason  to  have  been  the  same:  thegpreat 
superiority  of  judgment  and  insight  into  the  real  causes  of  things 
which  characterised  them  both,  above  mere  ordinary  conquerors, 
not  any  sentimental  or  '  soft '  motives  whatever.  We  ima- 
gine Frederic  to  have  estimated  the  force  of  general  approval, 
on  his  side  of  a  quarrel,  simply  by  a  rough  equation  with  so 
many  bayonets  and  artillery :  and  Napoleon  much  the  same. 
Frederic  indeeil  never  descended  to  overshoot  his  mark  so  grossly 
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as  Mapoleon  did,  m  endeavouring  to  obtain  this  advantage  for 
the  fnomciit  by  the  indulgence  of  unbounded  mendacity,  though 
cerUiiii  lo  be  found  out  immediately  afterwards.  But  be  seems 
t<>  us  to  have  taken  no  ordinary  amount  of  trouble  to  throw  dust 
m  the  public  eyes  by  an  assumption  of  honourable  motives,  so 
long  as  any  chance  remained  of  securing  an  ad%*antaj>^e  thereby. 
He  piqued  himself — whenever  he  had  anything  like  a  toler- 
able case^— in  appealing  to  the  circle  of  spectators  for  justi- 
fication;— 

■^  J^oi  en  en  vue  dans  cet  oavrage  deny  objets  princijMUX  *  (bo  ho 
mtrodnces  his  history  of  the  Seven  Tears*  War),  ^  Tun  de  preuver  li 
1%  post^rite  et  do  mettro  en  evidence  qu'il  n'a  pas  ddp^idu  de  moi 
<*  ^viter  cette  guerre,  quo  Thonneur  et  lo  bien  do  Tetat  m'ont  cmp^ch^ 
^«^  conseiitir  a  la  paix  a  d'autrcs  conditions  qu'a  celles  ou  elle  a  ^t6 
^onelue:  mon  second  objet  a  ete  de  d^taiUer  toutes  les  oi>emtions 

So  In  July,  1757,  after  the  battle  of  Kolin  and  before  Rossbach, 
^nd  at  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  and  apparently  bojx^lcss 
tunments  of  that  struggle^  he  fires  off  from  Leitmeritz  an  *  Apo- 
Ipgiede  ma  Conduite  Politique,'  evidently  as  a  last  appeal  to 
European  opinioOj  declaring  with  studied  humility  that  '  Un  bon 
prince,  sans  deroger  de  sa  d  ignite,  pent  etdoit  instruire  Jepeuple, 
4ottt  il  7iest  que  le  chef  on  ie  premier  miuistre^  des  raise jns  qui  I'ont 
oblige  de  prendre  un  parti  plutot  que  Tautre.**  Why,  then^  did 
he  not  follow  this  ordinary  svstem  of  appeal  to  public  opinion 
in  the  case  of  the  Partition  ?  For  two  reasons,  probably :  he 
had  nothing  in  reality  to  say  for  himself:  and  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  pay  virtue  the  homage  of  hypocrisy.  There  was  nothing 
to  gain  by  it :  no  national  opinion  with  which  he  cared  at  that 
moment  to  stand  well,  Austria  and  Russia  were  sharers  in  the 
dismemberment,  France  he  had  learned  (at  that  particular 
period  of  her  history)  to  regard  as  w^ilhout  European  influence. 
It  was  certain  that  no  state  would  interfere  to  redress  the  wrong : 
why  give  himself  the  trouble  of  palliating  it?  With  a  heart  as 
hard  as  the  nether  millstone  to  all  but  considerations  of  expe- 
diency,  he  might  safely  proceed  to  reclaim  bis  heaths,  to  dyke 
off  his  luxuriant  marshes,  to  plant  his  German  ccdonies,  ami  to 
itarve  Danzig  into  rectifying  the  stinginess  of  the  Czarina,  in  not 
allowing  him  to  occupy  il^  by  unconditional  surrender  of  its 

•  1 1  IS  true,  and  not  incoiisbtent  with  this,  tbit  Frederic  cannot  coQclude  tltifi 
» Apologia*  clenrty  drawn  and  well  reasoned,  withont  being  tempted  by  the  luDckiog 
l^evil  wfao  tat  continuallj  at  his  elbow  to  f poll  it  b^  a  conclu)iif>n  of  cjnical  smart- 
fs*  *  Paovres  humaina  qae  nous  fiommesl  Le  public  oe  jage  polnl  de  notre 
pdai(e  par  Ji<^  motlfe,  mals  par  T'eTirnemeiit.  Qoe  fant-il  done  fwre?  11  fkut 
t  lieureuz** 
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froedom.*  From  a  Prussia,  thus  aprgrandised,  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  but  armed  and  enthusiastic  support,  and  the  opiniom 
of  foreigners  were,  in  this  particular  case,  uninfluential  lod 
unimix)rtant.  ^  In  the  matter  for  which  he  suflered,'  savs  Mr. 
Thackeray,  in  his  inimitable  *  George  de  Barnwell,'  *  George 
could  never  be  brought  to  acknowledge  tliat  he  was  at  all  in  the 
wnmg.  "  It  mav  be  an  error  of  judgment,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is 
no  crime.  Were  it  crime,  I  should  feel  remorse.  Where  there 
is  no  remorse,  crime  cannot  exist.  I  am  not  sorry:  therefore 
I  am  innocent.      Is  the  proposition  a  fair  one  ?  "  ' 

rVetleric  reigned  thirteen  years  longer,  after  the  first  partition 
of  Poland.     It  was  a  pericnl  of  comparatively  small   interest  as 
regards  foreign  afTairs  :  or  rather  the  interests  which  then  came  to 
\\\i\  surface,  very  important  at  the  time,  have  not  proved  of  permi- 
nent  consecpience.    The  Prussian  War  of  1778,  jiopularly  termed 
the  Kartoftel-Kriejj  or  Potato- War,  from  a  general  feeling  of  im- 
patience at  the  series  of  small  mancruvrings  and  skirmishes  about 
convoys  of  which  it  was  chiefly  made  up :  the  '  Piirsten-Bund,' 
or  l(*ague  of  sovereign  princes  of  the  German  Empire  against 
the  ambitious   tendencies  of  Joseph  the  Sec«md  towards  'unifi- 
cation :'  soon  b(»came  historically  obsolete,  when  in  a  very  few 
years   more  the   Illmpire  itself  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past 
'  To  the  present  <!lass  of  readers,'  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  *  Fiirstenbund 
has  become  nothing:'  and  he  says  it  somewhat  regretfully  :  for  he 
has  been  pointing  out,  and  with  ad mirabh*  force  and  j>erspicarity, 
how  great  a  feat  <»f  statesmanship  '  I'iirstenbund  '  really  was.    The 
whole  course  of  Cierman  politics  in  the  year  1777-1785  ccmtains 
a    fine  though  forgotten    lesscm    of   kingly   contrivance.      If  the 
headstrong   encroachments  of  Joseph   had   not    been  met  by  so 
profound  a   combination  of  sagacity  with   courage  as  nrmc  but 
I'Vederic  could  show,  the  Kaiser  would  most  assuredly  then  and 
there   have  restored  tin*   l']mpire   to  somethinj^  like  a  reality,  a 
body  of  vassals   under  one  Imperial  hnad.      Not   less  admirable 
was  the   skill  which,  with   so   far  in  fi  Mi  or  means,  could  enter  on 
war  with  Austria  on  terms  of  e(|uality  and  almost  superiority: 
and  the  singular  self-abnegation,  wliic  h  could  make  the  first  soldier 
of  his,  if  not  of  any  day,  deliberately  decline  to  risk  the  chances 
of  that  war,  brave*  the  somewhat  contemptuous  judgment  of  the 
world  and  the  impati(»ncc  of  his  own  troops  and  subjects,  and 

*  Kven  Geography,  iimler  Mr.  Carlyle's  IkukI,  must  IhmkI  a  little  hero  aod  there 
to  make  out  an  excuse  for  Frwlerio.  *  Danzig  ami  the  harbour-dues,  what  a  case! 
Danzip  harhour,  tliat  is  to  say,  Ni'tze  river,  belongs  mainly  to  Frederic,  Dansig 
city  r.ot.'  The  river  Netzo,  on  the  strcngth  of  which  Fiederic  is  also  elsewhere 
oalk'd  •  Proprietor  of  Danzig  harbour,'  runs  into  the  Warta,  and  so  into  the  CWer, 
and  l'.:is  no  connexion  whatever  ^^ilh  Danzig  except  through  a  canal,  made,  uoless 
v,e  are  mistaken,  by  Frederic  him^elf ! 
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I  his  hand  200,000  men  and  a  thousand  cannon,  iiiotk^n- 
whole  summer  tJnough^  until  the  object  ft»r  which  seas  of 

might  perhfips  hrivn  been  shed  in  vain,  was  cfTccted  at  no 
all,  and  Goruianj  Imilt  firmlv  up  into  a  solid  rcmiVdleracj, 
Ti  for  the  time  and  fur  the  rest  t>f  Frederic's  lifr^,  all  tliat 

ian  amhititm  and  pe rise ve ranee  migrht  e fleet.     These  seem 

trimnphE  a  1  mast  as  ^reat  as  those  of  the  Seven  Years'  War 
and  tlicir  true  import  and  bearing  cannot  he  more  ably 
:l  out  than  they  arc  by  Mr.  Carl  vie,  though  alwajs  in  his 

.1  way :—  "  ' 

l^jTi^ian  army  w&s  full  of  ardour.,  never  abler  "  for  tight  '* 

Schmcttfiu  )j  wliieh  indeed  seems  to  hnvo  been  tho  fact  on 

imnU  iiecuLBioa  :  "  but  latiUly  forhiddep  to  try  ! ''    Not  &o  fatally, 

bad  ScLmettau  looked  beyoad  hii^  gpaulotto^ :  was  uoi  (bo 

by  that   slow   luethiji^,  got   done?      By  the   smftcr  mctliod, 

iug  a  now  SeTcn  Years  husincpSj  bow  infinitely  eustlicr  might  it 

r(TrL  60a> 

loilependcntly  of  Kartoffel-Krieg  ami  Fikstenhund,  and 
1^  to  domestic  history  tmly,  fot  an  admirer  of  the  character 
bilities  of  Frederic  as  a  sovereign  tlicse  arc  years  of 
less  value  than  those  of  his  most  brilliant  activity.  One 
to  get  hehind  the  veil  which  writers  of  unrivalled  super- 
fey  and  stupidity  (those  to  whom  we  have  generally  to  turn 
political  outlines  of  his  life)  have  contrived  to  throw  over 
fng  really  worth  knowin^^:  almut  him  and  his  subjects  i  one 
know  the  details  of  his  mode  of  govern ment^  admini- 
I,  finance.  And,  for  our  own  parts,  we  have  a  particular 
'  to  attain  something^  like  a  satisfactory  notUm  of  tlie 
i3  of  society  tender  bis  reign  :  in  what  iivay  those  two 
movempnts — the  erection  of  a  new  first-rate  Prussian 
in  polities,  the  erection  of  a  new  literature  and  a  new 
of  thought  in  Germany — absolutely  contemp<iraneous,  and 
ming  to  tQuch  each  other  at  stj  few^  points — really  pro- 
in  unison,  ami  what  they  had  in  coninuui.  We  should 
id  soine  satisfaction,  even  in  the  less  ambitious  occupation 
jing  the  growth  pf  Berlin  from  insigniBcance  to  splendour 
ikihant-like  site — ►of  Silesia  from  a  dismal  region  of  feudal 
nm\  obstruction  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  provinecs,  both  in 
tural  and  eoramercial  prosperity,  which  Europe  has  to 
Unfortunately  J  we  must  say  it,  Mr.  Carlyle  leaves  us 
y  without  help  on  these  and  similar  questions.  Whether 
really  so  gluttonous  an  amateur  of  military  details  as  to 
that  every  forgotten  skirmish  in  the  Bohemian  mountanig 
to  be  embalmed  in  long  pages^  while  the  various  stages 

of 
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of  social  progress  and  c\\\\  administration  are  below  the  notice 
of  the  historian  of  a  hero :  or  whedier,  as  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  conjecture,  he  has  become  in  this  sixth  volume  thorough] j 
tired  of  his  work :  the  fact  is  at  all  events  so :  and  it  is  precisely 
oar  admiration  of  Mr.  Carljle,  oar  sense  of  his  singular  origin- 
alitj  of  jud)?ment  on  human  af&irs,  and  of  the  power  which  he 
possesses  bevond  almost  all  men  of  projecting  himself  into  tbe 
past  as  he  describes  it,  which  causes  us  to  regret  it  the  more 
deeply. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  however,  as  himself  would  say,  can  only  do  bit 
work  in  his  own  appointed  fashion;  and,  in  this   fashion,  he 
beckons  his  disciples  onward  to  partake  in  the  last  scene  of  all— 
the  exit  of  his  hero.    *  His  death,'  we  are  told,  *  seems  very  stem 
ami  lonely ;   a  man  of  such   affectionate  feelings,  too ;  a  min 
with  more  sensibility  than  other  men!     But  so  had  his  wbole 
life  been,  stem  and  lonely.'     Who  made  it  so  ?     He  had  indeed 
oudived  his  companions  of  early  life — we  cannot  call  them  lus 
friends — but  to  most  men,  of  even  ordinary  '  sensibility,'  there 
arises  a  second  crop  in  old  age  of  younger  lives,  in  which  they 
take  an  interest  often  far  exceeding  that  with  which  they  watched 
the  fortunes  of  their  ccmtemporaries.      To  Frederic  this  most 
interesting  chapter  of  human  existence  was  all  but  absolutely 
sealed.     He  had  cared  little  for  those  who  had  g^wn  by  his 
side  ;  he  cared  less  ( jHive  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his  6ne  or  two  stories 
about  great  nephews)  for  those  who  were  to  come  after  him. 
His  afiectionatc  relations  with  one  or  two  female  members  of  his 
family,  of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  makes  the  most,  were  almost  en- 
tirely  confined    to    correspondence — for   their  society  he  never 
seems  to  have  wished.     VVith  his  brothers,  especially  the  gene- 
rous Prince  Henr}*,  he  appears  to  have  been,  particularly  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  on  terms  of  systematic  coldness.     Of  his 
relations  with  his  wife,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, his  admirer,  shall  himself  speak  : — 

*  When  the  King,  after  tbe  Seven  Years'  War,  now  and  then,  in 
Carnival  season,  dined  with  the  Queen  in  her  apartments,  he  nsoaUj 
8aid  not  a  word  to  her.  He  merely,  on  entering,  on  sitting  down  at 
tabk*  and  leaving  it,  mode  the  customary  bows,  and  sat  opposite  to  her. 
Once  '  in  tbe  Seventies )  the  Queen  was  ill  of  gout :  table  was  in  her 
afiartmonts  ....  On  this  occasion  the  King  step|)ed  up  to  the  Qneen, 
and  inquired  alK)at  her  health  !  The  circmustance  occasioned  among 
the  company  prefsent,  and  all  over  the  town  as  the  news  spread,  great 
wr-ndf-r  and  sympathy  I  Tliis  is  prt>bably  the  last  time  he  ever  spoke 
to  her/ 

In  this  frame  of  mind,  more  and  more  solitarv  and  saturnine, 

he 
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rwmde  liimself  ready,  in  hii  stem  way,  to  confront  the  last 
nyi— 

*H6  well  knew  tliat  ha  wa£t  dying :  but,  Bome  think,  oxpeet4^d  iLat 

L^  mi  might  be  a  tittk  farther  o£     There  is  a  grand  MimpHcity 

Hnioiciini  in  him  :  eomuig  rL8  if  by  nature,  or  by  long  second  tiiiturc  : 

niely  unconscious  of  itself  and  iliiding  nothing  of  peculiar  in  thia  new 

triai  laiil  on  it*     From  of  old,  life  has  been  infinitely  contemptible  ^ 

Mm.    In  death,  I  think,  he  has  neither  fear  nor  hojK)*    Atheism,  truly, 

h  aever  coiild  nbide ;  to  him,  ns  to  all  of  uBj  it  Wiis  flatly  inconeeivable 

tbt  intelleet,  moral   emotion,  could   have  been  put  into  us  by  an 

Entity  that  bad  none  of  its  own.     But  ttiero,  pretty  much,  hia  Theism 

I  wm9  to  have  stopijed.     InBtinctively^  too,  he  believed,  no  man  more 

I  finniy,  that  Right  alone   bus  ultimately  any  strength  in  this  world : 

dtimfttely,  yes :  but  for  him  and  his  |MXir  brief  interests*  what  good 

WW  it?     Hope  for  himself  in  Divine  Juetice,  in  Diviiie  Providence, 

I  tliitik  he  had  not  particularly  any  :  that  the  unfathomable  DcmiurgnE 

ilittdd  ijoiicern  himself  with  such  a  set  of  |>altry  ill -given  aninmlcnles 

'  11  (Hiasdf  and  mankind  are,  this  also,  s^  wo  have  often  notice<l,  is  in 

&«  iQjiiu  incredible  to  him.     A  sad  creed  this  of  the  king^s :  he  hitd  to 

do  Via  duty  without  foo  or  reward.     Yes,  reader,  and,  wlmt  in  well 

worthy  your  attention,  you  will  have  diificulty  to  flud,  in  the  annals  of 

BIT  oj*6d,  a  king  or  man  who  stood  more  faithfully  to  his  duty  ;  and, 

till  ihe  last  hour,  alone  concerned  himself  with  doing  tliat/  ( vi.  6Biy), 

Thus  far^  at  all  ei'eiits,  we  agree  with  Mr.  C'arlyle :  that  there 
isrtmrthing  of  the  awfol  in  the  caatemplation  of  the  kst  yoara 
dtliU  stniii^e  great  man*s  life  and  activity.  Without  love  in 
tills  world,  without  hope  in  the  next ;  inexpressibly  wearv  of 
life,  &ud  having  long  outlivetl  its  illusions:  without  interests, 
tithout  objects,  without  companions;  we  find  him  still  living 
awl  working  on,  still  straining  every  nerve  in  the  perform ancp, 
fvpii  Ui  the  uttermo&t  farlhin^',  of  bis  rigid,  self-imposed  debt  of 
dutjt  iabouring  like  the  journeyman  whose  task- work  1ms  to  be 
tloae  ere  the  night  approaches,  tliougli  others,  for  whom  he  cares 
Bnlati  atom,  are  to  reap  whatever  of  benefit  may  result  from  it : 
t  spectacle  perhaps  without  example  in  the  history  of  sove- 
ivipu,  and  one  which  disposes  us  to  part  with  Frederic  on  terms 
afmore  heartfelt,  though  still  distant,  reverence,  than  all  Mr. 
Citlvles  vehement  demands  on  our  admiration  could  possibly 
Pitim  from  us« 

Differing,  as  we  must  do,  widely  from  him  in  our  estimate  of 
m  Wo's  rharacter,  and  in  our  estimate,  also,  of  the  historical 
interest  and  importailce  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  heavy  details 
wltieh  he  has  draggled  m  painfully  in  light,  we  cannot  nevorthe- 
It^ss  lav  down  his  btiok  without  regret  at  parting  w  ith  an  ani- 
aiated  and  interesting  companiorj,  or  without  increastMil  respect 
fcr  the  extraordinary  power  which  he  has  lavlshe<l  on  what  seems 

to 
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to  us  so  intractable  a  sabject     As  a  writer,  Mr.  Carijfe's  bmt 
is  established :  criticism  has  done  its  worst  on  him :  imitation 
and   flattery   have    done    their   worst   also :    in   this   chancter 
^  nothing  can  touch  him  farther/  and  we  certainly  shall  not  pro- 
fane the  great  work  before  us  by  the  slight  handling  of  an  <m)i- 
nary  review.     Enough  to  say,  that,  after  forming  the  literuy 
taste  of  England  and  America  to  an  extent  which  no  contem- 
porary (unless,  possibly,  one  of  a  very  different  class,  Macaulay) 
has  approached,  he  has  become,  while  yet  alive  and  at  work 
among  us,  something  of  a  classic.     His  peculiar  style  and  man- 
nerism seem  already  things  of  the  past  to  this  generation,     liai- 
tators  of  (^arlyle  abounded  not  many  years  ago,  and  a  serious 
infliction  they  Ijecame.   They  are  already  comparatively  rate.  It  is 
something  strange  to  see  the  great  Master  himself  stepping  for- 
ward, after  years  of  silence,  and  occupying  again  the  same  field 
which  his  very  followers  had  deserted ;    to  trace,   in   hii  own 
pages,  the  very  same  strange  but  impressive  diction,  the  same 
tours  deforce  of  style,  and  the  same  settled  eccentricities  of  thought, 
not  softened  in  the  least  degree  by  age  or  disuse,  which  we  had 
already  begun  to  regard  as  antiquated  in  those  who  took  them  up 
at  second  hand.    It  is  like  the  return  of  the  magician,  in  Goethe's 
ballad,  to  the  house  which  he  had  abandoned  to  the  experimcats 
of  his  foolish  and  conceited  apprentices,  and  his  calm  resumption 
of  authority  over  the  spirits  which  others  might  call,  but  he  alone 
could  control  when  called  : — 

'  Denn,  als  Goistor, 

Ruft  euch  nur,  zu  scinom  Zweekc, 

EruBt  hervor  dcr  alte  Meister.* 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council^ 
1858-1864. 

2.  Transactions  if  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  iScimce. 

3.  A  Manual  of  Practical  Hr/f/iene,  Prqmred  especially  for  Use 
in  the  Medical  Serricn  of  the  Army.  By  E.  A.  Parkes,  M.D., 
F.R.S.     London,  1864. 

4.  The  Laws  relating  to  Public  Health— Sanitary^  Medical^ 
Protective ;  also  Notes,  Forms,  and  Practical  Instructions.  By 
Thomas  Baker,  Esq.,  of  the  Innor  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law, 
«S:c.  &c.     Lcmdon,  1865. 

5.  Thr  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts,  with  Tjtiroduction, 
Notrs,  and  an  Appendix,  ^t.  By  E.  H.  Woolrych,  of  the 
Middle  I'nnple,  Ksq.,  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Magis- 
trate's.    London,  1863. 

'^^  LicmdoTv 
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tmt^on  Shadows^  or^  the  Homes  of  the  Thonmnth,  By 
l^orge  Gmlvvinj  F*R,S.j  Editor  of  the  *  Buiilden'  Lontlotij 
B54. 

toitm  Smimps  and  Social  Brid^es^  the  Sequel  of  a  Glance  at 
iit!  Homes  iff  the  Thousands.      By  George  Godwin,   F.H*S. 
jtmdon>  1851*. 
inofker  Blow  for  Life.   By  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.    London, 

Kcatians  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitarf/  Assoviation.     London, 

IT  has  often  been  sard  that  one-half  of  the  inhabiunts  of 
London  kuow  not.  how  the  other  half  Hve,  With  equal 
tmih  it  may  be  said  tliat  they  know  not  bow  thev  die.  Not  only 
the  stmij^le  fur  food,  the  battle  against  want  (in  reference  to 
which  the  words  were  no  doubt  originally  used)  in  the  East,  is 
ankiiotvn  to  the  well-fed  dweller  in  the  West ;  but  the  long  slow 
fight — ton  often  the  losing;  fig^ht — with  debility  and  diseaise  in 
tlie  ill-drained,  overcrow ded,  tenemeutii  of  the  poorer  diblrlcts, 
KOiindi  like  a  g^Utomy  fable  to  the  car^s  of  those  who  inhabit 
Belgra^via  ami  Tyburn ia.  True,  much  has  been  done  of  Hu* 
ymt»  to  mitigate  the  unwholesome  conditions  under  which  the 
poorer  classes  live,  but  mncb  remains  to  be  done,  • 

The  appearance  of  the  chtdera  in  this  count rv  in  1831  gave  pro- 
bfthly  the  iirs>t  impetus  of  any  const quence  to  sanitary  researches* 
Scared  by  the  appearance  of  the  pe^jtilence,  persons  of  ordijiary 
f*ducation  began  to  think  that  after  all  there  might  be  some  wor^se 
rftcct  from  an  overflowincp  cesspool  than  an  undesirable  odour, 
h  began  to  strike  people  that  if  the  water  of  a  town  was  supplied 
from  sources  contaminated  by  animal  matter,  there  might  pos- 
sibly be  more  serious  consequences  than  a  flatness  of  taste. 
They  bad  yet^  indeed,  to  learn  what  we  now  know,  that  the 
mo»t  c^Jol  and  agreeable  water  may  be  iinpregnated  with  the 
elements  of  raiscfuef  But  happily,  in  a  large  number  of  caseSy 
both  of  bad  water  supply  and  bad  drainage,  there  is  a  felt  incon- 
venience to  tlie  senses,  and  these  cases  suggested  geueral  ijiquiries, 
frb  eventually  traced  lurking  sources  of  malaria  even  where 
senses  fjave  no  alarm.  It  was  long^  however,  before  sanitary 
ftcieitce  made  sufTicieiit  prof^ress  to  announce  certain  ami  definite 
discoveries*  in  the  mean  lime  the  cholera  had  departed,  and  the 
bulk   of  the    nation   ceased    to  feel    any  very  keen    interest  in 

•r  Hiatter.     But  by  slow  degrees  men  of  science  made  them- 
res  heard,  and  men  of  action  began  to  take  up  the  subject  as 
one  of  practical  value. 

In  the  year  IH^SU  appeared  the  first  Report  of  the  Registrnr- 
Ceneral,  and  about  the  same  time  tlie  fourth  Report  i*f  the  Pi»or- 

I  Com  mission  was  given  to  the  world,     Tlwi^  ^eie  u"tA\t^ 
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in  1840  in  the  sixty -sixth  volume  of  this  Review,  and  attentioo  wi^ 
called  to  the  important  light  which  thej  threw  on  pnblic  beil^ 
and  mortality.  A  further  Report  from  the  Poor-law  Boaid  j£j 
1842,  dealt  expressly  with  the  question  of  the  sanitary  CQnditLoig 
of  the  labouring  population  ;  and,  in  1844,  the  first  Report  of  tli^ 
Health  of  Towns  Commission  was  presented  and  published.  All 
these  had  their  use ;  the  last  named,  more  especially,  proved  br 
years  the  great  magazine  from  which  sanitary  reformers  drew 
their  weapons. 

Parliament  now  began  to  take  up  the  subject  in  earnest  In 
the  year  1846,  was  passed  the  first  of  a  series  of  *  Nuisances 
Reinoval  Acts,'  which  have  been  altered  and  amended  from  time 
to  time  down  to  the  year  1862.  In  their  latest  form  thev  coosti- 
tute  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  our  present  sanitiij 
code.  By  the  common  law  there  was  a  remedy  for  nearij 
every  nuisance  of  importance  by  action  or  indictment ;  by  die 
former  at  the  suit  of  a  private  person  complaining  of  a  prirate 
injury,  by  the  latter  when  the  comfort  of  the  public  was  con- 
cerned. But,  though  this  sounded  well  enough  in  theory,  the 
delay,  the  expense,  and  the  cumbrous  dharacter  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, prevented  their  adoption  unless  in  extreme  cases.  Troe, 
in  many  instances,  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  jurisdiction  to 
interpose  in  a  more  effective  manner  by  injunction  against  the 
])erpetiators  of  the  grievance ;  but  then  its  aid  was  never  soaght 
except  where  the  complainants  possesse<l  both  money  and  deter- 
mination, and  when  the  evil  was  one  of  great  magnitude.*  The 
m^w  feature  introduced  in  1846  was  the  giving  a  summary  juris- 
di(rtion  in  such  matters  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  alteration  have  proved  its  wisdom.  By  a  very 
small  expenditure  of  time  and  money  a  nuisance  proved  to  be 
injurious  to'  hoaltli,  can  now  generally  be  got  rid  of ;  so  that 
there  is  little  excuse  for  inaction. 

Under  the  Acts  now  in  question  any  premises  in  such  a  state 
as  to  be  a  nuisance,  or  injurious  to  health  (including  foul  ditches, 
cesspools,  <Scc.,  animals  filthily  kept,  and  hurtful  accumulations 
or  deposits),  may  form  the  subject  of  magisterial  interference. 
Powers  of  entry  and  inspection  are  given  to  the  sanitary  autho- 
rities of  the  district  wherever  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  nuisance  exists,  and,  at  the  hearing  of  the  complaint,  the 
magistrates  have  power  to  make  a  really  effective  order;!  a^MJ, 

^ by 

*  Strictly  speaking  our  enumeration  of  remedies  is  not  complete  withont  the 
mention  of  Courts  Leet.  These  had  originally  a  prompt  and  salutary  jurisdiction 
in  cases  of  nui>ance,  but  it  hail  become  nearly  obsolete,  and  its  luefficiency  is 
|x>iuted  out  iu  the  1st  'Report  of  the  Health  of  1'owds  CommisaioD/  p.  77. 

t  The  cam  of  offensive  trades  and  maxvufac\\LT«&  \%  toa  certain  extent  ezemnted 
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kn  invaluable  dauie^  this  power  is  expressly  ex  ten  Jed,  so  as 
t*>  nuthorue  diem  to  interpose  where  *  any  house  h  so  over- 
^JTOwded  •as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
*tiKnbitants/  Upon  prt>per  medical  testimony  they  can  act  in  a 
**fecisive  manner,  and  put  a  stop  to  such  overcrowd ing^. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  Baths  and  VVashhouses  Acts  of 
l84(j  ami  1847,  nor  on  the  •  Labouring  Classes  Lod^ing*bouses ' 
Act,  passed  a  few  years  later.  These  Acts  are  enabling  only, 
WLnd  not  compulsory.  Parishes  may,  if  they  please,  adopt  them, 
and  raise  money  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

The  year  1848  witnessed  the  intrcKluction  of  a  comprehensive 
measure,  known  as  the  Public  Health  Act.  This  Act  created 
a  Central  Board  of  Health,  and  contained  a  variety  of  special 
provisions  of  a  sanitary  nature.  For  our  present  object,  however, 
it  is  not  material  to  dwell  upon  them,  because  the  metropolis  was 
excepted  from  their  operation.!  Various  Acts  of  a  like  nature 
followed,  the  general  scope  of  which  has  been  to  establish 
Local  Boards  in  most  places  of  importance  throughout  the 
country,  and,  finally,  to  transfer  the  central  authority  to  the 
Privy  Council  (21  and  22  Vict  c*  97^  since  made  perpetual). 
We  are  now  concerned  with  this  latter  point  alone,  and  only 
to  far  as  to  observe  that  Urough,  speaking  generally, J  no  direct 
aufharit]/  is  thereby  vested  In  the  Privy  Council  to  interfere 
within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  yet  an  unlimited  power  of 
inquiry  is  given  to  that  body,  the  effects  of  w^hich,  in  stUTini^  up 
the  dormant  energies  of  the  parochial  functionaries  of  this  great 
city,  may  manifestly  be  of  much  use.  Moreover,  the  medical 
officer  attached  to  the  Council  is  directed  to  report  annually 
on  matters  affecting  the  public  health,  and  the  series  of  Blue^ 
books  now  before  us,  containing  the  fruits  of  such  labours^ 
throws  light  on  many  questions  relating  to  London.  Asa  sample 
we  need  only  allude  to  the  Report  for  1803,  on  *  Hurtful  and 
H artfully-conducted  Occupations/  from  which  we  shall  make 
some  citations  presently.    We  have  now  reached  in  our  historical 


from  thi«  eiimraary  jiirlsdictioD+  Yet  cTen  the  restricted  pow^r  which  exiati  in 
■ucb  instances  Ua&  becii  frei|ui^titty  set  iu  xnptioa  atid  «xvrc)E«d  with  exc^tl^ut 
effect. 

*  There  appean  to  he  a  ifery  general  tBlatjoii  between  overcrowding  &iid 
Ijphui,  just  as  iht^re  Is  hctwwn  lid  drains  mid  typhoi'fi  fcTert  nud  chok^ra, 

t  le  wuuhi  bt*  wioiig  to  omit  to  mciition  the  valoahlv  Ki^purU  published  during  j 
it!  somewhat  bmf  exiitence  hy  tbt  CeniraJ   Boa^d  of  Healthy  ctN?iited  by  the  Act 
of  iS43,  bul  DOW  merged  m  the  Frirj  Council.    Their  inTesiigmtiouB  into  cholera 


espedally  irahmhle. 


^■3  W  4;  fid  J  speaklug  gi^nernUy,  because,  whenever  nntf  part  of  Eogliii^d  appear!  . 
Hu«  thivjiteiiL'd  with  auy  formidahli:  epidemte,  verjr  iuiportant  fiud  wide^rea^'hing  i 
^pwer»  may  he  ixercisiid  hy  the  CouuciJ*     Bat  such  exceptloual  (^iset  hardly  fall 
Within  the  limitB  of  our  present  lubject* 

Vol.  11^. — No.  235.  8  ^^iT%«^5 
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survey  the  year  1849,  memorable  for  the  second  great  visitation 
of  cholera. 

In  the  few  weeks  extending  from  September  10th  to  October 
13th  the  metropolis  alone  lost  upwards  of  4000  of  its  inhabitants 
from  this  disease,  which  also  raged  with  greater  or  less  violence 
in  many  other  localities.  We  cite  from  the  ^  Annual  Register ' 
for  that  year  an  able  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  careful 
observation  of  the  course  taken  by  the  pestilence : — 

*  Wherever  neglect,  wherever  depression,  or  vice  or  poverty,  pressed 
down  the  population,  there  the  pestilence  raged  with  its  retributive 
and  warning  arm — the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  were  revisited 
on  the  lives  of  those  who  perpetrated  or  permitted  them.  In  the  great 
cities,  the  abodes  of  intermingled  wealth  and  squalor,  the  pestilence 
had  its  chief  seats;  the  foul  drains,  the  surcharged  cesspools,  the 
fetid  waters,  were  the  f ruitfdl  reservoirs  of  deatL  From  the  filthy 
alleys  and  crowded  lodging-houses,  the  abodes  of  want  and  vice,  the 
pestilence  encircled  the  neighbouring  mansions  and  struck  down  their 
well-conditioned  tenants.  •  .  .  Large  towns,  especially  those  which 
are  badly  placed  or  drained ;  in  these  towns,  the  poorest  and  most 
crowded  portions,  tho  worst  drained  and  ventilated  alleys,  the  neigh- 
bourhoods in  which  noisome  trades  are  carried  on,  are  tiie  spots  in 
which  nature  and  art  combined  to  give  full  effect  to  the  deadly  visita- 
tion. Elevated  and  dry  situations  were  as  usual  comparatively  exempt, 
some  even  presented  less  than  the  usual  average  of  mortidi^;  bit 
even  in  these  favoured  spots,  man's  neglect  received  its  puni^bment, 
and  some  vile  cesspool  or  filthy  ditch  attracted  the  pestilence  to  a 
village  or  small  town  in  districts  which  were  otherwise  free  from  the 
scourge.' 

About  the  same  period  an  interesting  discovery  in  Chemistry 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  outcry  against  filth  and  neglect  as 
predisposing  causes  to  the  attacks  of  Cholera.  In  the  year  1840 
SchOnbein  of  Basle  discovered  the  existence  of  a  body  which  he 
termed  Ozone,  from  its  pungent  smell ;  and  ten  years  later  he 
described  its  characteristic  properties  and  announced  that  it  was 
produced  ii)  the  atmosphere,  especially  during  winter,  as  the 
result  of  electrical  changes.  It  was  from  the  first  observed  that 
this  body  had  a  great  similarity  to  oxygen,  so  long  known  as  a 
necessary  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  for  the  support  of  animal 
life.  Further  research  seemed  to  establish  that  the  two  were  in  fact 
the  same  element  under  different  modifications,  or,  to  speak  tech- 
nically, that  ozone  was  allotropic  oxygen.  The  newly-discovered 
form,  however,  was  clearly  endowed  with  far  more  activity,  and 
was  found  to  exhibit  much  stronger  aflSnities  than  common  oxygen. 
Experiments  indicated  that  ozone  combined  with  and  changed,  in 
a  rapid  manner,  organic  matters  ;  and  it  therefore  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  natural  agent  employed  to  neutralise  the  dele- 
terious 
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ioti«  exhalations  of  decaying  substances.  Hence  a  solution  was 
deduced  for  the  perple:xlng  problem,  Wliyj  when  the  predisposing 
causes  of  dirt,  bad  drainage,  &c-,  were  in  no  worse  state  than 
usualf  one  year  rather  than  another  should  have  been  marked  bj 
an  outbreak  of  Cholera  ?  The  solution  suggested  of  course  was, 
that  the  predisposing  causes  remaining  the  same,  there  might  in 
certain  seasons  be  some  deficiency  of  the  disinfecting  agent  in 
the  atmosphere*  We  have  seen  that  ozone  was  stated  by  its 
discoverer  to  be  especially  produced  during"  electrical  changes; 
and,  in  fact,  the  chemist  can  himself  obtain  it  by  passing  the 
electric  spark  silently  through  pure  dry  oxygen.  Now,  it  has 
been  confidently  stated^  as  the  result  of  investigation,  that  during 
a  period  of  Cholera  the  manifestation  of  electrical  tension  in  the 
atmosphere  has  been  found  to  be  diminished  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  recourse  has  been  had  to  direct  experiment  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  ozone  present  at  a  given  time  xn  the  air  of 
any  place.  One  of  its  properties  is  to  decompose  iodide  of 
potassium.  Hence,  if  slips  of  paper  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
this  substance  mixed  with  starch,  and  when  dry  exposed  to  the 
air,  they  may  be  used  as  a  teat.  If  ozone  be  present,  it  will 
oxidise  the  potassium^  and  the  iodine,  being  set  free,  will  impart 
a  brownish  colour  to  the  paper.  When  wetted,  the  paper  ex- 
hibits varying  shades  of  colour,  from  a  pinkish  white  and  iron- 
grey  to  a  blue,  according  to  the  amount  of  ossone.  Such  experi- 
mexits,  when  made  during  a  Cholera  season,  have  often  failed  to 
detect  more  than  an  insignificant  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  ait 
around  London,' 

Now,  mankind  are  doubtless  unable  by  any  power  of  their 
own  to  afiect  the  supply  of  ozone  in  the  air  above  them ;  but  It 
is  manifest  that  this  theory  goes  to  enforce  with  tenfold  power  a 
duty  quite  within  their  reach,  vjz.,  that  of  keeping  the  surface 
df  the  earth  on  which  they  live  as  free  as  may  be  from  those 
LDJurious  exhalations  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  great  neuti^U 
ising  agent^  riot  unchecked  as  the  producers  of  disease  and 
death. 

We  have  given  the  above  theory  as  a  matter  of  history,  not  as 
universally  received  at  the  present  day.  Unquestionably  it  pre- 
vailed at  the  time,  and  gave  a  stimulus  to  sanitary  efforts.  But, 
on  the  one  hand,  many  chemists  now  speak  hesitatingly  as  to  the 
precise  infiuence  of  020 ne ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that  its  great  discoverer  has  recently  announced  a  somewhat 
modified  view  of  its  nature*     Oxygen,  in  fact,  is  reported  to  be 


It  ouj|ht,  boweTer,  in  faimesg,  to  he  itated  that  tlie  quantity  obtaioabJe  st 
f  tune  in  ttic  heart  of  a  populous  town  is  mfimlesito&l , 

b2  ^ 
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in  danger  of  being  degraded  from  the  rank  of  an  element.  It  is 
now  suggested  that  it  is  a  combination  of  ozone  and  antozone, 
— two  elements  of  opposite  properties,  which  are,  under  certain 
circumstances,  set  free  in  a  pure  form.*  On  the  whole^  how- 
ever«  there  is  little  doubt  that  ozone  stands  in  some  definite 
relation  to  the  purity  and  healthfulness  of  the  air  in  which  it  is 
present ;  but  we  must,  perhaps,  wait  somewhat  longer  for  decdsive 
experiments  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  such  relation. 

In  the  passage  above  cited  from  the  *  Annual  Register*  the 
reader  will  notice  that  ^crowded  lodging-houses'  are  enumerated 
as  hotbeds  of  disease.  In  1851  the  Legislature  took  up  this 
blanch  of  the  question,  and  bv  an  Act  which  recited  (most 
truthfully)  that  Mt  would  tend  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  many  of  Hor  Majesty's  poorer  subjects  if  provision  were  made 
for  the  well-onlering  of  Common  Lodging-houses,'  proceeded  to 
require  that  all  such  houses  should  be  registered  and  placed 
under  the  ci>ntn>l  of  the  local  authorities  for  the  city  or  place 
where  they  might  be  situated.  In  London  the  powers  of  the  Act 
are  exei^uted  by  the  heads  of  the  police.  The  Act  was  amended 
ami  extended  in  1853.  No  doubt  this  legislation  had  a  moral 
and  so(MaU  quite  as  much  as  a  purely  sanitanr,  intention ;  but 
si>me  of  the  sotnions  had  a  most  useful  bearing  on  public  health : 
as,  for  exam  pi o«  the  clause  which  compels  the  owner  or  keeper 
of  such  a  liHl^in^-house  to  obtiin  an  adequate  water-supply  and 
to  do  all  ^orks  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  the  provision 
that  any  Uxl^ror  seized  with  an  infoi  tious  disease  may  be  removed 
to  an  hi^pital  by  the  authoriiic*.  and,  if  necessary,  his  clothes  and 
beti«:inc  ilostro>e*l.  Moreiner,  the  general  result  of  police  in- 
spection, in  limiting  the  numlvr  o\  Kxlijers  and  eflecting  some 
imprx^vement  in  their  aconnuiixlation,  cannot  be  too  highly 
com  mend  Oil. 

Tho  A  ears  IS? 2  and   IS^o  wore  marked  by  more  than  one 
measure  of  crvat  '.::i'i:y.     Conspicuous  amonir^t  them  stands  the 
r  Ac:,      T::i^    c:on:h   of  a  \"as:    city    had    by 
.  its  crt\^"  :I\rr  :r.,'np  anJ  more  impure,  and  it 
\:  ::-..t>t^  nh^^  2\«r  co::: me: vial  rnfi:  undertook  to 
:li*  p;:K;c  of  Li^n.ioa  sbou!^   he  placed  under 
Aiio:iil."S;:'y.   ::   r.as   n  w   prx-^-ided   that  no 
.7  il.  :r.f^:ic  -.iso  s*:;o::*J  >v  rrAen  from  any  part 
Sf*x-*w    Tt%:i'.ir.^:.vi  Lvk :    :Va:    the   resc-n'oirs 
t  ^5-i*  :. .-.:  tr.o  ^ati^r  sio-\:  be  filtered  before 
r-:-)cr.v  ;"^^«or  i-f  s-pervlsi^-n  sboald  be  exer- 
cii«-»  z-^.  til*  Zi  itri  .:  TraJe:  iin,I  :r.A:  suff^ien:  wa:er  should  be 

•  N?-  uie   vnc^t^  •■«3tsa;  cif  ^jawt.'  ArcC  :$ii.  jk  ST5, 

sapplied 
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j^ressiire  to  reach  the  top  story 
highest  hoLis^?*,  provitletl  it  was  required  by  the  owners  or  occu- 
piers, and  paid  for  accordingly.  Lastly,  the  parochial  authorities 
were  empowered  to  compel  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses 
without  water  to  have  it  laid  on  at  their  own  expense* 

The  very  next  Act  in  the  Statute-book  is  one  by  which  Par- 
liament far  the  first  time  attempted  to  deal  on  a  great  scale 
with  the  difficult  subject  of  intramural  interment  by  the  *  Act 
to  amend  the  Laws  c  cm  corning  the  Burial  of  the  Deatl  in  the 
Metropolis*'  The  main  features  of  that  Act,  notwithstanding 
En i nor  additions  and  alteratlonsj  have  from  that  time  been  uni- 
formly adhered  to  and  maintained.  The  Secretary  of  State 
lias  authority'  to  order,  '  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,' 
that  any  particular  burial-ground  shall  be  closed,  and  any  parish 
has  piwcr  to  take  certain  simple  steps  for  procuring  a  new 
cemetery. 

Embarrassments  have:,  no  doubt,  arisen  in  various  places  in 
the  working  of  the  Burial  Acts,  but  they  are  due  to  the  inherent 
difficulty  of  preserving  vested  rights  when  wide  reforms  are  in 
operation,  imd  have  never  been  such  as  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  ffencral  system.  In  fact,  few  great  alterations  were 
ever  adopted  with  a  more  general  or  more  intelligent  assent 

The  same  year,  1853,  saw  the  passing  of  an  Act  *to  make 
compulsory  the  practice  of  Vaccination,*  which  has  been  extended 
and  amended  in  sevei'al  recent  sessions  and  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  subject  restetl  in  the  Privy  Council ;  but,  as 
these  enactments  relate  to  a  specific  disease  only,  we  shall  not 
further  discuss  them.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  legis- 
lation of  this  fertile  period.  It  comprehended  an  Act  to  abate 
the  Smoke  Nuisance,  Here  it  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  whether 
this  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  sanitary  measure,,  Some  persons 
are,  we  believe,  inclined  to  contend  that  the  had  effect  of  smoke 
on  the  respiratory  organs  is  counterbalanced  by  the  tendency  of 
the  particles  of  carbon  to  arrest  noxious  matters  in  the  atiijo- 
sphere  and  prevent  the  spread  of  infection.  We  are  not  disp>sed 
wholly  to  repudiate  this  view,  hut  we  think  that  any  great  excess 
of  smoke  in  the  air  of  a  town  has  prejudicial  effects  both  of  a 
direct  and  indirect  kind.  Its  direct  result  is  to  weaken  the 
jx>w*er  of  tlie  solar  ray,  to  which  modern  science  is  daily  coming 
to  attach  a  greater  and  greater  importance  as  a  vivifying  agent; 
mid  the  indirect  result  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by  a  short 
anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  vouch.  A  lady,  visiting 
a  poor  but  most  respectable  couple,  whose  apartment  was  an 
under;^mnd  kitchen  in  London,  ventured  to  suggest  that  the 
ventilation  would  be  much  improved  by  the  homely  process  of 
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opening  the  window.  *  Well,  ma'am,'  was  the  reply,  *  we  did 
open  it  last  summer^  but  the  blacks  came  in  so,  we  have  kept  it 
fastened  ever  since.'  And  so  they  had ! — ^nailed  up,  and  with 
list  carefully  placed  round  every  crevice.  There  is  hardly  a 
close  and  unsavoury  room  in  this  metropolis  (and  they  are  legion) 
which  does  not  owe  some  of  its  unhealthiness  to  the  tenant's 
dread  of  ^  the  blacks.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  last  g^eat  visitation  of 
cholera — a  visitation  which,  diough  less  destructive  on  the  whole 
than  that  of  1849,  was  full  of  useful  lessons  in  regard  to  scientific 
precaution.  The  virulence  with  which  it  raged  in  certain  limited 
areas  induced  the  most  casual  observer  to  acquiesce  in  the 
theory  of  predisposing  causes.  At  the  same  time  it  rendered 
the  inquiry  after  such  causes  more  easy  and  manageable.  The 
Golden-square  district  was  specially  notorious  as  one  in  which 
the  cholera  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent,  though  neighbouring 
districts  were  comparatively  free.  While  public  attention  was 
directed  to  the  subject,  elaborate  investigations  were  made  on 
the  spot,  both  under  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Health  and 
by  other  competent  authorities. 

Dr.  Lankester,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science 
Association,  in  1860,  does  not  scruple  to  say,  *The  fatal  out- 
break of  cholera  in  the  Golden-square  district  was  traced  to 
a  pump  in  Broad-street,  which  communicated  with  a  cesspool.'* 
And,  no  doubt,  enough  appeared  both  in  this  and  other  cases  as 
to  the  effects  of  polluted  water,  to  justify  the  strictest  vigilance 
of  local  authorities  for  the  future,  as  well  as  to  enhance  the  value 
of  the  Act  respecting  the  water  supply  from  the  Thames. 

'  The  Eogistrar-General  has  shown  (says  Professor  Parkes)  that 
the  districts  supplied  in  1853  by  the  Lambeth  Company  with  a  pure 
water,  and  part  by  the  Soutbwark  Ck)mpany  with  an  impure  water, 
suffered  much  less  than  the  districts  supplied  by  the  latter  Company 
alone  (the  proportion  was  61  and  94  coses  respectively  to  100,000  of 
population) ;  and  Dr.  Snow  has  shown,  by  a  most  elaborate  inquiry, 
that  in  the  districts  partly  supplied  with  pure  water  by  the  Lambeth 
Company,  and  partly  with  impuro  water  by  the  Southwark,t  the 
attacks  of  cholera  were  chiefly  in  the  houses  supplied  by  the  latter 
water.'  J 

•  Prof.  Parkes  says,  *  In  1854  occurred  the  celebrated  instance  of  the  Brotd« 
street  Pump  in  London,  which  was  investigated  by  a  Committee,  whose  Report, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Marshall,  of  University  College,  with  great  logical  power, 
contains  the  most  convincing  evidence  that,  in  that  instance  at  any  rate,  the  poison 
of  cholera  found  its  way  into  the  body  through  the  driu king- water.* 

t  Our  readers  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  Metropolis  Water  Act  of  1852  had 
not  yet  corac  into  full  operation.  See  *  Dr.  Sutherland's  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  1855,*  p.  40. 

I  '  Practical  Hygiene,'  p.  58. 
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But  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  takes  broader  ground. 
It  asserts  that  the  results  of  die  inquiry  show  that  most  of  the 
evila  against  wiuch  sanitary  reformers  had  been  fulminating  for 
y&akTB^  were  more  or  less  operative.  It  says,  in  fact.  This  new 
outbreak  is  after  all  only  a  fresh  version  of  the  old  story.     If  you 

sk  what  is  to  be  done  in  future,  we  reply,  just  what  we  have 
en  insisting   upon  all  along— let  cesspools   be  filled  up ;  let 

bere  be  a  compulsory  and  more  perfect  system  of  bouse  drainage, 
with  proper  water  supply ;  let  dustbins  l>e  frequently  emptied, 
and  never  constructed  within  an  inhabited  house ;  let  the  gullies 
lie  trapped ;  and  slaughter-houses  and  noxious  trades  removed 
as' far  as  mr^y  be  from  human  dwellings/ 

Under  the  full  influence  of  the  fresh  interest  thus  given  to  the 
subject,  Parliament  came  to  the  consideration  of  the  sanitary 
clauses  intended  to  form  part  of  the  Bill  which  has  since  passed 
into  law  as  *The  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1855/ 
By  this  measure  the  constitution  of  the  vestries  was  remodelled, 
and  the  Metropolis  Board  of  Works  created. f  To  the  latter 
body  was  assigned  the  charge  of  the  arterial  sewers^  and  the 
responsibility  for  the  drainage  of  London  considered  as  a  whole. 
To  the  ibrmer  belongs  the  construction  and  repair  of  all  sewers 
of  less  magnitude  situate  within  their  respective  parishes,  together 
with  the  supervision  of  house  drainage.  The  old  Commissions 
of  Sewers  were  from  benceforth  abolished.  Miscellaneous  clauses 
of  a  most  useful  character  were  inserted  in  this  Act,  partly 
tlerived  from  local  acts  previously  in  force  in  other  parts  of  the 
I'ountry^  Partly  framed  dc  novo^  and  as  an  experiment.  These 
,       were  augmented  ami  improved  by  the  Amendment  Act  of  1862* 

Iftud  constitute  altogether  no  mean  contribution  to  sanitary  legis^ 
btion.  They  confer  upon  the  vestries  power  to  withhold  per- 
pis&ion  to  a  builder  to  commence  a  house  until  he  has  provided 
br  adequate  drainage  ;  power  to  require  the  prompt  and  effectual 
kpair  of  drains  In  existing  houses  when  in  bad  order  (including 
iudicient  water  supply  and  apparatus)  ;  and  power  to  object 
before  the  magistrates  against  the  licensing  of  slaughterhouses 
»nd  cowhouses  (which  arc  to  be  illegal,  unless  so  licensed). 
Moreover  underground  rooms  are  forbidden  to  be  used  as 
dwellings,  unless  they  comply  with  certain  requirements  as  to 
ventilation,  and  other  matters  essential  to  health. J     At  the  same 

time 


*  S«e  the  *  Chokm  Iteport  of  (be  Eoard  of  Health,'  185S  poMtim. 

f  The  iVtetropoli^  B^j^rd  of  Works  (as  PiQ^t  of  our  readtfrt  do  doobt  Iniow)  ii 
composed  of  repres^fotatives  chosen  by  the  sereriLl  Veitriei,  tlieiie  Utter  coiui&tiag 
of  vestrfmen  elected  od  a  uniform  system  by  the  ratepajctv* 

%  Legkktion  on  thb  point  &t  first  took  a  courte  if  htch  woiJd  iieem  to  sliow 
_lhAt  the  dfifkima&  must  bavo  been  from  the  sister  iski    The  definition  of  a 
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time  the  vestries  were  made  the  Mocal  authorities'  in  their 
respective  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Nuisances* 
Removal  Acts,  which  of  itself  gave  them  large  and  general 
powers.*  But  amongst  the  most  important  changes  now  intro- 
ducedy  must  be  reckoned  the  provision  that  every  vestrj  shoold 
forthwith  appoint  a  '  Medical  Officer  of  Health '  and  an  *  Inspector 
of  Nuisances.'  The  former  officer  (who  must  be  a  legally  qualified 
medical  practitioner  of  skill  and  experience)  is  directed 

'  To  inspect  aud  report  periodically  upon  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  parish  or  district,  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  diseases,  more 
especially  epidemics  increasing  the  rate  of  mortality,  and  to  point  out 
the  existence  of  any  nuisance  or  other  local  causes  which  are  likely  to 
originate  and  maintain  such  diseases,  and  injuriously  affect  the  health 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  take  cognisance  of  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  any  contagious  or  epidemic  diseases,  and  to  point  out  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  checking  or  preventing  the  sprc^  of  such  diseases^ 
and  also  to  point  out  the  most  efficient  modes  for  the  ventilation  of 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  lodging-houses,  and  other  public  edifices 
within  the  parish  or  district,  and  to  perform  any  other  duties  of  a  like 
nature  which  may  be  required  of  him.' 

The  mere  fact  that,  since  the  passing  of  this  Act,  a  gentleman 
of  skill  and  intelligence  is  to  be  found  in  every  London  parish, 
charged  with  such  duties,  is  of  itself  an  incalculable  benefit 
The  particular  method  in  which  his  duties  are  discharged,  varies 
somewhat  in  different  places.  In  some  instances,  he  makes  his 
report  directly  to  the  vestry  f  from  time  to  time,  who  thereupon 
give  their  sanction  to  such  of  his  recommendations  as  tliey  may 
deem  expedient.  In  other  parishes,  a  standing  committee  is 
appointed  for  the  management  of  sanitary  questions,  which 
advises  with  the  medical  officer  as  to  the  details  of  the  necessary 
measures,  and  co-operates  with  him  botli  in  their  preparation 
and  execution. 


*  dwcHinc: '  by  the  Act  was  *  a  room  or  cellar  where  any  person  pasttg  the  nigid ;  * 
and  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact,  power  of  entry  was  given  to  the 
authorities  between  '  nine  in  the  nioniing  and  six  in  the  evening  ! ' 

Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  c^-x  by  this  means  tuch  direct  legal 
evidence  as  would  justify  a  conviction.  The  mistake,  which  bordered  on  Uie 
ludicrous,  was  remedied"  by  the  Act  of  1802.  That  Act  provides  that  *such 
evidence  as  way  give  rise  to  a  profxthle  presumjttiou  that  somt;  person  passes  the 
night  in  such  room  or  cellar  shall  be  evidence,  until  the  conti'ary  be  made  to 
appear,  that  such  bus  been  the  case.' 

It  still  remains  as  a  de^ideratum  that  the  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  should  be 
directly  charged  with  the  administration  of  this  clause.  At  present  the  only 
officei's  whose  express  duty  it  is  to  look  to  it,  are  the  District  Surveyors,  whose 
ordinary  occupations  are  not  of  a  sanitary  nature. 

*  The  most  useful  of  these  Acts  was  passed  in  this  same  year. 

t  Throughout  this  paper  we  have  used  the  term  Veetry  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 
]3nt  where  two  parishes  are  united,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  tlie  governing  body  is 
styled  a  District  Board.    The  powers  are  the  same. 
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But  the  best  account  of  the  working  of  the  system  will  \ye 
foUHfl  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  in 
■^86:?,   by   Dr.  BaUard,   the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the 

rish  of  Islington, 

After  stating  that  the  schedules  of  the  district  registrars  of 
irths  and  deaths,  and  the  bot^ks  of  the  various  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  and  \vt)rkhouscs  ore  habitually  consulted  by  the 
officers  of  health,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  the  existence  of 
dit»ease  or  mortality  exceeding  the  average  in  the  districts  under 
their  charge,  he  continues: — 

*  The  mo3o  in  wbicli  all  this  inforination  is  utilised  may  be  Ulm* 
tmted  by  tiiy  owa  Bicthod  of  proceeding  in  Islington,  which  I  believe 
doe«  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  other  health  ufBccrs  in  other 
piuishesp  On  receiving  the  niortuary  Rchcdules,  I  take  ont  from  them 
a  list  of  houses  where  deaths  from  ssymotic  diseases  of  an  epidemic 
charmetor  have  occurred,  and  the«e  bouses  are  visited  either  by  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisance b,  or  by  myself,  and  the  conditions  of  drainage, 
ventilation,  water-supply^  crowding,  Scq,^  are  noted  down  upon  a  form 
provided  for  the  purpose :  corresponding  to  this  is  another  form  on 
which  I  enter  the  recommendation  for  improvements  that  it  is  neces- 
sary should  be  carried  out,  Tho  same  thing  is  done  in  reupect  of 
boude^  trhore  eascis  of  epidemic  sickness  are  ascertained  to  be  existent* 
And  as  the^  deaths  and  cases  of  ilbiess  could  not  possibly  be  all' 
attended  to,  those  houses  are  preferred  for  immediate  inquiry  which 
are  tdtuatefl  in  the  poorest  localities^  or  whore  the  dieeascs  refeiTod  to 
are  manifesting  a  disposition  to  spread.  These  recommendations  are 
I  bdd  before  a  Conmiittee  of  the  vestry,  which  sanctions  the  issue  of  the 
nx|ii)6ite  orders.  Thus  much  for  immediate  action.  But,  in  addition, 
L  I  keep  a  list  of  all  the  stroctfl^  courts,  and  aileys  in  my  parish,  on 
^^Uiicb  every  week  I  enter  tho  jMirticnlar  house  in  which  a  death  has 
^^fccurrcd,  Bpecifying  the  character  of  tlio  disease,  whether  it  is  of  a 
^Hnild  or  nduJt,  and  als4j  record  the  occunence  of  a  death  from  certain 
HH{)Gci£c  diseases.  Where  two  deaths  ai'e  thus  fotmd  to  occur  in  any 
r  house  within  Uie  year,  that  bouse  is  put  up<m  the  list  for  iiispcctiou  ; 
j  and,  lit  the  close  of  the  year,  a  list  of  streets  is  made  out  in  which  the 
I  mortality  has  been  the  highest,  imd  especisdly  in  which  the  infant 
L  jdeatbs  have  been  nuJit  numerotis,  and  these  streets  are  inspected  house 
Buy  house  in  the  coursti  of  the  next  year.  Dividing  my  parish  also 
^Bbto  minor  districts,  I  ain  enabled  hy  tho  aid  of  my  street  list  to 
^^piDertain  what  neigh  bomb  oods  have  especially  suffered  diinng  tlie 
^^^ar,  and  to  these  again  my  own  attention  and  that  of  the  Inejiector  is 
parti ctdarly  directed  in  tho  succeeding  year.'  * 

If  wc  a^k,  what  are  the  actual   results  of  all  this  macbinery^ 
Ballard   will  again    come    to  our  aid*     From    the   annual 
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reports  of  the  health  officers,  and  from  special  returns  obtained 
by  him  for  the  purpose,  he  thus  summarises  the  results  for  the 
first  five  years  of  this  work : — 

'  Wo  have  in  sixteen  districts  only  (not  half  of  tho  metropolis) 
25,410  cesspools  abolished,  and  65,826  houses  newly  drained  or  their 
drainage  amended.  In  fifteen  districts  only,  out  of  the  whole  metro- 
polis, ^,179  privies  amended,  mostly  by  their  conversion  into  wate^ 
closets,  and  5395  houses  supplied  with  water  for  domestic  purposes^ 
which,  for  tho  most  part,  nevor  hod  any  previously.  In  fourteen 
districts  only,  out  of  the  whole  metropolis,  14,490  yai^  improved  by 
paving,  drainage,  or  lime-whiting,  and  13,926  residences  of  the  poor, 
at  least,  cleansed  and  lime-washed.  Let  me  pass  over  for  the  moment 
every  other  improvement,  and  estimate  merely  the  cesspools  abolished 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area  at  twice  ^e  number  stated  abofo 
(an  estimate  which  less  perfect  returns  in  my  possession  lead  me  to 
bolievo  to  be  far  below  tiie  truth),  there  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  midst  of  us  a  mass  of  putrescent  filth  which  would  cover  an  area  of 
more  than  ten  acres,  of  several  feet  in  depth,  calculating  the  50,920 
cesspools  at  only  a  squaro  yard  in  superficial  extent ;  and  this  filth 
has  been  for  years  lying  at  our  very  doors,  and  its  emanations  have 
been  entering  our  houses,  and  instilling  poison  into  the  atmosphere 
we  have  been  working  in  by  day,  and  sleeping  in  by  night.  But  when 
they  consider  the  other  house  amendments  effect^  the  strict  watch 
which  the  health  officers  have  endeavoured  to  keep  over  the  crowding 
of  tenements,  and  the  occupation  of  cellars  and  latchens  as  sleeping- 
rooms,  tho  Association  will  bo  ablo  to  form  some  imperfect  idea  ^  the 
work  accomplished  in  purifying  tho  habitations  of  tho  people,  espe- 
cially of  tho  labouring  classes,  in  London.*  * 

No  part  of  the  medical  officer's  duty  has  proved  of  more 
delicacy  than  his  dealing  with  ofTcnsive  trades  and  manufactures. 
Parliament  has  hesitated  to  arm  him  with  the  same  powers  as  in 
the  case  of  private  individuals,  and  magistrates  have  hesitated  to 
use  even  the  powers  which  exist.     Vet  Dr.  Ballard  says : — 

*  In  many  instances  it  was  clear  that  manufactiirors  were  throwing 
away  valuable  trado  products,  which  it  would  have  been  to  their  advan- 
tage to  collect,  in  others  this  was  less  apparent,  in  all  it  was  evident 
that  public  comfort  demanded  that  something  should  be  done.  And 
much  has  been  done;  first,  by  vindicating  the  authority  of  the  law; 
and  then  by  pointing  out  quietly  to  tho  manufacturers  the  loss  they 

♦  Witli  this  fitatcment  of  work  done,  the  reader  should  compare  the  eridenoe  of 
the  actual  effect  on  human  life  furnished  by  the  *  Bills  of  Mortality/  •The  mean 
death-rate  of  Loudon '  (says  Dr.  Sanderson,  the  able  and  scientific  Officer  of  Health  c»f 
tlie  parish  of  Paddington)  *  is  nearly  G  per  cent,  less  than  before  the  advent  of  cbden 
in  1849  ;  so  that  even  if  further  progress  were  to  be  arrested,  an  annual  savinff  of 
4000  lives  could  be  effected  in  the  metropolis.  The  vitality  of  the  popalmuoo 
falls  far  short  indeed  of  that  which  prevails  in  rural  districts,  but  better  rmlta  may 
be  hoped  for,  for  many  salutary  changes  are  in  progress,  and  some  are  oa  tlM  ere 
of  accomplishment/ — Beport  to  Veetry,  Michaelmas,  1862. 
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wer©  inciirniig,  and  hy  suggesting  to  tliem  and  contriirmg  with  thein 
methods  of  abating  the  annoyance  tliej  created.  Let  me  aUnde  to  n 
singles  instance  in  my  omi  experience  out  of  very  many  I  could  adduce. 
There  is  in  my  parisli,  at  BeUe  Isle,  a  congregation  of  vamieb  facto- 
ries^ the  fumes  from  which  annoyed,  the  inhabitants  at  a  distance  of  a 
mile  or  more  from  tho  works.  As  I  write,  there  is  at  King's  Cross 
duly  in  full  work  one  of  these  yery  manufactories,  the  nature  of  whose 
fande  could  not  eveu  ho  guessed  at,  except  by  the  inscription  over  the 
g^way^  although  tho  workshops  are  closely  hemmed  in  by  deniely- 
popnktcd  hotases,'  * 

Such  a  statement  shows  that  a  great  though  noiseless  alteration 
must  have  been  effected  in  the  condition  of  many  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  And  couM  the  summary  be  extended  np  to  the 
present  moment,  we  believe  it  wou!d  be  shown  that  improve- 

'     ment  has  been  going  on  stendily  in  the  interval  * 

And  first  as  regards  cowhouses.  In  the  year  1859  Mr.  Godwiilj 
the  able  and  philanthropic  editor  of  the  '  Builder  *  newspapefj 
published  a  little  work  called  '  Town  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges,* 
in  which   he  drew  attention   to   many  glaring   defects   in  the 

I     taoitary  state  of  London.     At  p.  13,  he  says  : — 

^H  '  London  cows  aroj  in  many  casee,  kept  in  many  places  where  tho 
^^Sbor  hnites  aro  not  only  destroyed  tbemselvee,  hut  are  made  the  cause 
I  of  destruction  to  those  living  around.  All  who  dwell  near  a  cow* 
I  keeper  know  the  abominable  smells  which  proceed  from  his  abeda  and 
^llute  the  atmosphere  during  both  summer  and  wiuter  :  there  can  ha 

I  no  doubt  of  the  unwholesomenees  of  such  places,  ...  In  parts  of  the 
mMropolls  that  we  could  mention,  cows  are  kept  standing  closely  side 

[  by  side  in  sheds  placed  in  narrow  lanes  amidst  a  crowded  population. 
The  pen  is  not  so  effective  in  conveying  an  impression  of  such  places 
m  the  pencil,  as  we  give  a  view  f  of  a  **  dairy  "  sketched  on  the  spot 
in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis^  where,  as  will  bo  seen,  families  reside 
in  the  rooms  above ♦  The  alloy  in  which  it  is  situated  i^  so  narrow, 
that  8eott  s  description  of  another  sort  of  locality  in  *  Eokeby  *  will 
tpp]y:_ 

^—  "  For  though  the  mm  was  on  the  hill, 

^k  In  that  dark  dell  'twaa  twilight  stiU?' 

^H^esides  the  unnatmul  gloom,  confined  space,  and  in  BOtae  instanoed 
^llpni  of  drainage,  the  food  of  the  London  cows  which  consists  mmnly 
'     of  grains  and  other   refuse  from  the  browerieSj  is  not  good;    and 

although  it  may  increase  tho  quantity,  canDot  improve  the  q^uality  of 
I  the  milk.  When  we  consider  what  an  iniporttuit  part  milk  is  of  tho 
t     food  of  young  children,  it  will  he  seen  to  be  a  ma 

portanc^,' 


Readers  of  Madame  de  Genlis  will  remr 


•  Sandersofi,  *  Beport  to  Vettrjr,  BCjohMlmt* 
t  We  btsrtily  w'ak  wo  coiild  traatfier  Mr*  i 
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ancc  with  an  old  but  questionable   theory,  she   represents  her 
heroine  Delphine  as  sent  to  live  with  cows  at  a  dairy  farm  bt 
the  benefit  ol*  her  health.     But  not  even  Madame  de  Gcnlis  coald 
imagine  that  the  health  either  of  men  and  women  or  cows  coald 
be  improved  by  such  juxtaposition  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,u 
here  depicted.    In  1862  came  the  Metropolis  Management  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  it  was  thereby  enacted  that  no  cowhouse  should  be 
used  without  a  licence  from  the  magistrates,  and  that  all  parties 
applying  for  such  licences  should  give  notice  to  the  vestries  of 
their  respective  parishes,  who  should  thereupon  be  at  liberty  to 
show  cause  against  the  granting  of  the  licences.     The  eflkctof 
this  enactment  has  virtually  been  to  make  cowkeepers  comply 
with  very  stringent  regulations  as  to  position,  cleanliness,  and 
general  management,  and  to  close  such  cow-stables  as  were  so 
situated  as   to  make  it  impossible  for   them  to  be  other  than 
nuisances  under  any  circumstances.     Dr.  Lankester,  the  medical 
officer  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  has  gone  a  step  further.    Con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  London  should  not  be 
adequately  supplied  with  milk  from  dairies  in  the  suburbs,  brought 
to  town  by  railway,  he  has  persuaded  his  vestry  to  object  tn  toto 
to  all  licences  for  the  keeping  of  cows,  and  in  his  Report  for  1863 
he  tells  us  ^  there  is  no  longer  a  cowhouse  in  the  parish.' 

We  might  extract  similar  passages  from  Mr.  Godwin  as  to 
slaughterhouses :  these  likewise  are  now  licensed  and  controlled 
in  the  same  manner  as  cowhouses. 

Now  then  a  word  as  to  cesspools.  What  they  were  under  the 
old  system  let  us  again  hear  from  Mr.  Godwin : — 

*  Tho  cesspool  Bystcm  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  must  on  no 
account  bo  permitted.  In  somo  of  the  old  ncighhourhoods  it  is  not 
possihlo  to  discover  wlictlicr  tlicro  arc  ccssi>ools  or  not,  the  disguise 
iKjing  artfully  inanngcd ;  though  the  arrangement  is  such  as  to  throw 
deadly  emanations  into  the  house.  A  few  months  ago  (1859)  the 
cesspool  of  a  honso  in  Islington  was  disguised ;  and  it  is  Avorth  while 
to  record  tho  following  circnnistanccs  connected  with  it.  The  cess- 
pool, serving  for  tlireo  houses,  had  been  covered  over  and  titipped ;  of 
course  it  was  6pc(;dily  filled  with  liquid,  which  became  daily  more 
impure,  and  passed  to  tho  imperfect  drain,  and  to  tho  untrapped  sinks. 
Moreover,  tho  whole  basement  of  the  house  was  impregnated  with 
impure  matter.  The  upper  i)art  of  this  house  (three  rooms)  was 
occupied  by  a  family  of  eight  persons  (six  children — tho  wife  tnis 
soon  after  arrival  confined).  At  the  time  of  removal  to  this  place  s 
more  healthy-looking  group  of  children  could  not  be  found;  soon 
after  moving  hither  from  a  more  northern  part  of  Islington,  where  the 
drainage  was  complete,  the  complexion  of  the  children  became  more 
pallid.  It  was  difficult,  notwithstanding  all  endeavours,  to  get  venti- 
lation at  night,  or  to  rise  in  the  morning,  in  cousequonce  of  a  drowsi- 
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In  a  few  days  tho  children  were  more  or  loss  troubled  with 
enipiions  of  the  skin.' 

Low  fever,  typhus  fever,  and  rheumatic  fever  supervened  (he 
tells  us)  in  the  case  of  various  of  the  inhabitants,  and  '  after  the 
confinement  of  the  wife  she  was  placed  in  great  danger,  and 
exhibited  symptoms  not  likely  to  occur  in  a  well-drained  and 
properly-ventilated  dwelling/  On  the  other  hand,  *  only  six  or 
seven  weeks  elapsed,  after  the  removal  of  this  family  to  a  healthy 
locality,  before  the  improvement  in  their  condition  was  as  re- 
markable as  its  change  for  the  worse  was  on  the  other  occasion.'  * 
In  his  visits  to  Spitalfields  Mr.  Godwin  finds  a  house  of  like 
kind,  and  a  scene  taking  place  in  it,  which  he  says  ^had  been 
described  by  anticipation  : — 

'  A  poor  worn  weaver  there  works  for  his  bread 
Working  on,  working  on,  far  in  the  night ;  ^ 
His  daughter  breathes  hollowly,  lying  abed. 
And  the  wasting  clay 
Lets  the  spirit  play 
Over  her  face  with  a  flickering  light ! 

But  the  loom  is  stopped ;  and  down  by  the  bed 

The  father  kneels  by  his  dying  child ; 
But  vainly  he  speaks-  her  time  is  sped ; 

No  answer  there  comes  to  his  outcry  wild, 
For  the  child  stares  out  with  her  glazed  eyes. 
Till  the  eyes  turn  back,  and  she  silently  dies ! 

And  they  call  it  a  fever 

Putrid  or  low ; 
But  I  and  the  weaver 
Both  of  us  know 
That  the  fetid  well-water  and  steaming  styes, 
And  the  choked  drain's  gases  that  unseen  rise. 

Subtle  and  still. 
Sure  and  slow, 
Certain  to  kill 

With  an  unheard  blow. 
Are  the  fiends  who  poisoned  that  maiden's  breatli. 
And  cling  to  her  still  as  she  sleeps  in  death  I '  f 

We  will  only  add  the  following  from  Dr.  Tripe  concerning 
three  streets  in  Hackney : — 

'In  1858,  when  the  drainage  was  fair  (f.  e,  by  a  small  private  sewerX 
there  were  thirteen  deaths;   in   1859,  when  the  drainage  was  baa, 
twenty-five  deaths ;  in  1860,  when  the  drainage  was  again  lEOod,  fheiA 
were  fourteen  deaths.     Li  1858  there  was  not  any  dM^ 
in  1859  there  were  five  deaths,  and  in  1860  only  ona 

*  *  Town  Swamps,'  p.  60.    f  '  London  Shadowi,'  pb  31.    ^  CI 
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id^r  applications  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  subject, 
which   regards  London  alone ;   we   shall   therefore  content  our- 
selves with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  mam  drainag^e  of  London,    Under 
the  powers  of  tbe  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  and  subse- 
quent Acts  of  a  like  nature,  the  Metropolis  Board  of  Works 
plimned,  and  have  now  nearly  completed,  a  system  of  drainage^ 
consisting  of  tbree  great  arterial  lines  of  sewer  on  each  side  of 
the  Thames.      On  die  north  of  the  river  the  high-level  seweiT. 
commences  at  Hampstead,  intercepts  and  carries  oiT  the  scwag©' 
of  that  place,  Higrhgate,  Hackney,,  Clapton,  Stoke   Newin^rton, 
and  Holloway,  and  after  running  a  course  of  seven  miles  forms  a 
junction  with  tbe  middle-level  sewer  at  Bow.     This  latter  comes 
from    the   Harrow-road   by  way  of  Oxford-street,   Clerkenwell- 
grecn,    01d*street-road,    Shareditcb,    Bet  hnal- Green-road,    and 
Green-Street,  and    brings    with    it  ^  the    sewage  of   the   districts 
adjoining^  its  course.     At  the  same  point  also  arrives  (or  rather 
wiil  arrive  when  completed)  the  low-level   sewer.     This  comes 
from   the  sontb-west  of   London  through  Bess  borough-street    to 
Vanxhall  Bridge,  and  thence  along  the  river-side,  where  it  is 
intended  to  take  its  course  under  the  Thames  embankment,  and 
so  to  Tower-hUl  and  by  tbe  Commercial -road.     From  Bow  the 
great  outfall  sewer  is  carried  across  tlie  marshes,  mised  high 
above  the   Hats    by  embankments  and  arches,  until    it  reaches 
Barking  Creek.     A  similar  threefold  system  of  sewers  is  pro»| 
Tided  for  the  part  of  the  metropolis  south  of  the  Thames,  with  an 
cmtfaU  into  the  river  at  Crossness.     It  will  easily  be  seen  that  tlie 
low-level  sewers  would  not  meet  the  higher  at  tbe  same  elevationi 
Hence,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  common  outfall  into  the  river, 
pum ping-stations  have    been  constructed,  where   the  sewage  ii 
^^ied   by  steam  power.     In  the  end,  the  contents  of  the  whole 
^Btem  on  each  side  of  the  Thames  are  passed  into  huge  reser- 
^TOirs,  so  situated  that  their  contents  can  be  discliargotl  into  the 
ri%*er  at  high  water,     la  this  lies  tbe  virtue  of  the  whole  scheme. 
Under  the  old  plan  the  sewage  found  its  way  into  the  bed  of  the 
jper  at  or  near  low  water,  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  having  a  flap 
^Bicb  the  rising  tide  closed,  in  order  to  prevent  its  Hooding  the 
^ftrers«     Tlie  consequence  was  that  the  mass  discharged  during 
^Bi  previous  ebb  was  churned  up  and  brought  back  to  London  by 
the  incoming  tide.     Under  the  new  system  it  is  calculated  not 
©nly  that  the  sewage  will  be  diluted  by  the  whole  mass  of  water 
^Kthe  river,  but  that  the  ebb  tide  will  sweep  it  away  too  iar  to  be 
Vfoaght  back  again  by  the  returning  stream. 

It  wodd  be  interesting  to  go  more  at  length  into  this  great 
work  (the  cost  of  which  will  be  somewhat  over  4,000,000/,)  as  a 
triumph  of  engineering ;  but  we  must  forbear,  both  because  we 
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have  other  matter  before  us,  aiid  also  because  it  has  occupied  so 
large  a  share  of  public  attention,  that  our  readers  are  probably  fu 
better  acquainted  with  it  than  with  other  subjects  on  which  we 
must  say  something:  before  we  conclude. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  the  very  imperfect  enumention 
which  our  space  has  allowed  us  to  present  of  recent  sanitary 
reforms.*  But  we  must  not  wholly  omit  the  powers  for  regu- 
lating bakehouses  both  as  to  cleanliness  and  as  to  the  houn  of 
labour  therein  (26  and  27  Vict,  c.  40),  and  the  powers  of  in- 
specting and  seizing  bad  or  diseSised  meat  exposed  for  sale 
(26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  117,  and  previous  Acts  in  pari  materie)^ 
vested  in  the  local  authorities.  The  latter  are  very  useful  in  those 
districts  of  the  metropolis  where  large  markets  exist,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  require  to  be  extended.  The  revelations 
recently  made  respecting  trichinosis  are  sufficiently  startling.  It 
appears  from  the  able  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Althaus  cm  this  disease, 
that  the  flesh  of  pigs  is  frequently  infested  by  a  very  small  worm, 
called  the  trichina  spiralis,  and  that  those  who  eat  pork  containing 
these  animalcules  become  liable  to  indisposition,  fever,  and  not 
unfrequently  to  death.  The  cysts  in  which  the  worms  are  at  first 
enveloped  are  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  creatures  stretch 
themselves  in  the  stomach,  grow  rapidly,  increase  in  number, 
and  migrate  through  (or  between)  the  coats  of  the  intestines  into 
the  muscles.  Here  they  produce  irritation,  inflammation,  and  other 
distressing  symptoms,  with  fainting  fits  and  delirium.  Finally, 
if  the  disease  be  not  arrested  by  medical  treatment,  *  the  pain  is 
excessive,  and  twitches  occur  in  the  muscles ;  lockjaw  is  severe^ 
and  the  tongue  cannot  be  protruded.  At  last  the  pulse  becomes 
innumerable  and  death  ensues,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  complete 
exhciustion  of  the  ner\*ous  centres.'  (Althaus,  *  On  Poisoning  bj 
Diseased  Pork,'  p.  21.)  How  completely  these  parasites  will 
penetrate  the  human  subject  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  *the 
muscles  of  the  eye  are  almost  always  full  of  them.'  This  disease, 
though  principally  prevalent  on  the  continent,  has  probably  oc- 
curred in  this  country  oftener  than  has  been  suspected.  It  is 
stnted  that  trichinae  have  in  many  instances  been  detected  on 
dissection  in  the  hospitals  of  London  and  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Althaus  suggests  that,  in  consequence,  both  the  k€*eping  of  pigs 
and  the  sale  of  |X)rk  should  be  placed  under  special  regulations. 
Unhappily  it  seems  to  require  tin*  microscope  in  order  to  detect 
the  diseased  condition  of  the  meat,  and  this  renders  it  difficult  to 
adopt  precautions  that  shall  be  generally  applicable.     Yet  there 

*  The  Act  against  adulteratioQ  of  food  (23  and  24  Vict.,  c.  84>  is  unfortnoatelj 
clogged  Mith  difficulties  acd  has  had  little  effect.  The  subject  requires  recon- 
sideration. 
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point  in  which  the  poorer  classes  need  more  protection  than 
in  the  matter  of  their  food.  Unscrupulous  from  ignorance,  and 
with  little  power  of  choice  from  their  limited  means,  they  become 
an  easy  prey  to  those  who  would  pass  off  upon  them  most  un- 
wholesome viands* 

We  have  indicated  more  than  once  in  the  preceding  pages 
that  sanitary  leg-islation  has  not  yet  completed  its  task.     We  pro- 
ceed to  note  some  special  points,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment must  sooner  or  latPt  be  given*     A  crying  evil  is  the  habit 
of  keeping  a  coj-pse  unburied  for  a  long*  period,  and  that  in  the 
one  room  occupied  by  the  living  members  of  the  family.     Power 
ought  to  be  given  to  a  magistrate  to  interfere  in  such  casesj  for 
the  J  are  fruitful  sources  of  disease ;  and  seeing  that  an  authority 
of  this  nature  actually  exists  within  the  limits  of  the  city,*  there 
ought  ttJ  be  the  less  hesitation  in  extending  it  to  London  generally. 
Again,  if  health  is  to  be  preserved  where  buildings  are  crowded 
upon  each  other,   some   means  ought  to  exist  of  securing  that 
houses  shall  have  proper  facilities  fur  ventilation,  no  less  thau 
proper  drainage*     A  medical   officer  of  a  large  district  in  the 
heart  of  London   recently  complained   that  under  the  existing 
system  by  wliich  houses  are  packed  almost  as  closely  as  they  can 
stand,  it  is  of  small  utility  to  tell  the  poorer  class  to  open  their 
windows^  for  little  or  no  air  enters  when  tliey  do  so.     And  there  is 
much  truth  in  such  a  complaint     The  provision  of  the  present 
Building  Act  (18  and  11*  Vict,  c.  122,  §  20),  that  ever>^  *  dwelling- 
house  (unless  all  the  rooms  can  be  lighted  and  ventilated  from  a 
street  or  alley  adjoining)  shall  hare  in  the  rear  or  on  the  side 
thereof  an  open  space  exclusively  belonging  thereto  of  the  extent, 
at  least,   of  one  hundred  square  feet,'   is    obviously   insufficient. 
There  seems  no  good   reason  why  a  builder  should  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  sanitary  authorities  in  respect  of  his  proposed  pro* 
%'iiton  for  the  access  of  air  as  well  as  in  respect  of  his  Intended 
fcheme  of  drainage.     The  latter  he  is  compelled   to  lay  before 
them  before  he  can  commence  buildingp 

Another  point  relates  to  water  supply-     The  history  of  thii 
question  is  curious*     Under  the  present  acts^  the  vestries  have 

Eower  to  order  that  proper  water  supply  shall  Ije  laid  on  to  any 
ouse,  and  to  see  that  it  is  adequate  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
Should  it  not  be  so,  they  can  call  upon  the  landlord  either  to 
increase  his  quantity  of  water,  or  to  decrease  the  number  of  hm 
lodgers ;  and  should  he  refuse,  a  magistrate  may  interfere  just  as 
in  an  ordinary  case  of  overcrowding.  In  other  words,  the  law 
treats  a  house  where  the  number  of  people  is  out  of  proportion 


I 
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to  the  supply  of  water,  in  just  the  same  way  as  a  tenement  irhat 
there  are  too  many  people  for  the  supply  of  air.  In  either  case 
if  the  pure  element  cannot  be  increased,  the  number  of  thoM 
who  are  to  share  in  it  must  be  diminished.  But  all  this,  useM 
as  it  is,  presumes  cisterns  and  pipes,  and  a  power  to  profit  bj 
them.  But  alas!  in  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  lower  stilL 
There  are  courts  and  alleys  where  the  inhabitants  sympatluse 
with  Lady  Strangford's  ^Montenegrin' — despise  or  reject  rach 
conveniences,  wilfully  put  them  out  of  gear,  or  breaJc  up  the 
pipes  and  sell  them  for  what  they  will  fetch,  while  the  landlord's 
back  is  turned ;  or,  if  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  this,  at  all  eyents 
suffer  the  cisterns  or  butts  to  be  dirty,  foul,  or  rotten,  and  thus 
for  purposes  of  health  worse  than  useless.  What  is  the  remedy? 
Probably  (though  the  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty)  some 
such  method  as  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Liddle,  the  medicii 
officer  of  Whitechapel,  should  be  adopted.  At  present,  in  many 
courts,  water  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  stand-tap  in  the 
centre,  where  the  water  flows  for  twenty  minutes  daily  at  most, 
and  not  at  all  on  Sundays.  ^  At  these  stand-taps  scenes  of  qnai^ 
relling  often  occur ;  and  in  most  cases,  where  the  supply  is  veiy 
short,  the  strongest  only  can  get  their  vessels  filled,  the  water 
being  shut  off  before  the  weaker  can  get  near  to  the  stand-post' 
How  truly  barbarous  and  disgraceful  I 

Mr.  Liddle,  therefore,  urges*  that  there  should  be  a  canttmumt 
supply  of  water,  but  that  it  should  be  protected  from  waste  by 
a  mechanical  contrivance  called  a  ^Patent  Absolute  Water 
Waste  Preventer '  [could  not  the  thing  be  expressed  in  English  ?] 
or  in  some  other  effectual  manner.  In  this  way,  the  denisens  of 
our  courts  and  alloys  would  have  an  abundant  quantity  of  water 
opposite  to  their  doors,  if  not  within  their  houses,  and  the  ma- 
chinery would  not  be  liable  to  become  spoiled  or  out  of  order. 
Certainly,  the  point  is  one  which  deserves  further  attention; 
and  in  some  shape  or  other,  probably  further  legislation. 

In  any  case  there  is  one  lesson  which  may  and  ought  to  be 
drawn  from  it.  What  we  have  just  been  saying  surely  shows 
how  noetlful  it  is,  not  merely  to  provide  the  means  of  health,  but 
to  teach  people  to  appreciate  them.  We  want,  then,  almost 
above  all  things,  that  the  masses  should  be  educated  to  value 
health,  and  to  understand  the  best  methods  of  preserving  it 
And  here  wo  cannot  but  mention  'The  Ladies'  Sanitary  Ass(^ 
ciation/  which  steps  in  to  assist  in  this  work.  By  tracts,  by 
cottage  almanacks,  by  oral  lectures,  this  excellent  society  strives 
to  convey  useful  information  on  such  subjects  to  all  who  will 

*  '  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Whitechapel  District  for  the  three 
Months  ending  3nd  July,  1864.' 
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either  read  or  Usteiu     Surely  this  h  eminently  a  ladies*  pfovijice, 

ithiis  to  coatribute  towards  the  comfort  of  the  home  and  the  health 
of  tlie  family^  It  in  impossible  not  to  wish  so  pure  and  useful 
mn  undertaking  every  success*  Perhaps  we  might  offer  a  su^jg^s- 
tion  to  the  clergy  that  they  could  materially  aid  these  efforts, 
by  distributing  the    tracts  of  the  Association  through  the  me- 

*  dium  of  whatever  agency  they  employ  for  the  visitation  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  their  parishes. 

We  pass  on  to  another  point — the  systematic  visitation  of 
factorieSj  workshops j  and  workrooms.  Speaking  of  trades  which 
require  the  use  of  arsenical  ifreen,  phosphorus,  or  other  injurious 
matters^  Mn  Simon,  in  his  Report  to  the  Privy  Council  for  1862, 
I  istySf  ^all  industrial  establishments  which  directly  or  indirectly 
endanger  health,  ought  to  be  subject  to  ofiicial  superintendence 

•  luid  regulation/  But  this  is  not  alL  Branches  of  industry,  not 
in  themseUes  hurtful^  become  so  from  the  careless  arrangements 
ondor  which  they  are  carried  on.  To  his  account  of  'hurtful 
occupations,'  Mr.  Simon  has  added  a  report  on  those  w  bich  are 
*  burtfally  conducted,'  and  we  extract^  as  a  sample,  a  few  words 
on  tailors  and  dressmakers. 

I  The  following  is  an  account  of  what  Dr.  Smith,  to  whom  the 
uiQuiry  was  intrusted,  found  in  sixteen  of  the  most  important 
tailors'  shops  at  tlie  West  End  : — 

'  The  largest  cubic  space  in  these  iU^ventilaied  rooms  allowed  to 
each  operative  and  the  gaslight  in  270  feet,  aud  the  least  105  feet, 
md  in  the  whole  average  only  1^6  feet  per  man.*  In  one  room,  with 
a  gallery  nmning  round  it,  and  lighted  only  from  the  roofi  &om  02 
to  upwards  of  100  men  are  employed,  where  a  large  number  tjf  gas* 
Hghts  bum*  ,  .  Tho  cubic  space  does  not  eiecced  150  feet  per  man. 
In  another  room,  which  can  oidy  he  called  a  kennel  in  a  yard,  lighted 
from  th©  roef,  and  Tentllatod  by  a  small  skylight  opening,  five  to  six 
men  work  in  a  Hpace  of  112  cuMc  feet  per  man,  Btieh  a  state  ia,  as 
&r  M  my  infiuirice  have  yet  e^^tcnded,  without  parallel  in  workshops 
in  other  trades/  f 

The  condition  of  printers'  workmen  is  also  bad ;  but  we  must 
not  dwell  on  it,  and  must  pass  on  to  tliat  of  dressmakers^  Dr* 
Ord,  who  investigated  this  branchy  says ;  *  In  some  of  the  large 
houses,  ventilation  by  special  apparatus  is  carefully  attended  to ; 
but  in  the  commoner  workrooms  ventilation  is  certainly  dis* 
regarded^  and  it  is  not  uncommonly  found  that  ventilators,  even 

•  To  b€  able  to  jadgt  of  Dr»  Smith's  figurefti  such  of  our  readen  as  are  iM*ir  to 
the  subject  fibouJd  bear  in  mind  that  31)0  feet  is  tisuaUj  considered  the  niiBtmum 
fi»  an  adult  (at  fill  events  in  a  fileepipg-apartment).  The  Queen'a  H^gulAUotlft 
glne  §00  la  military  barrtkcks.  A^d^the  pres^nc^  of  a  number  of  l&rg«  £aalij;hbi 
•4ds  YMtlj  to  the  e^iU 

t  '  SLith  Hcpori  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  TriTy  Council,  1863^'  |^  iS* 
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when  prorided,  are  obidiicted  eidmr  wilfnllT  or  cf  ] 
Sitting  for  maoj  bonn  withoat  ezeitriie  in  wann 
natoFaUv  become  extremelj  sensitive  to  luiieuts  c£  ma^ 
conseqaence  snch  obstructions  of  ventiUton  are  not  i 
In  a  low,  (x>nfined  room,  containing  upwards  cyf  durtr  ^ 
where  veotilating  tabes  were  placed  over  the  gas-bnxneBi  to  canj 
off  the  products  of  combnstion«  I  found  three  tubes  act  of  ibor 
purposelv  blocked  up/  In  another  case,  *  Tbeie  were  two  Bon^ 
able  windows  and  a  fireplace,  but  the  latter  was  hiocjced  nm  and 
there  was  no  special  ventilation  of  any  Ikind.  This  faoa«;  in 
which  comfort  and  health  were  alike  ignored,  dis{^Ted  BOit 
painfully  the  evils  to  which  the  servants  of  poor  emplcjcn  are 
rabject.' 

And  all  this,  as  might  be  expected,  tells : — 

The  following  is  the  result  of  *•  questioning  the  yoong  wonea 
when  away  from  business,  and  from  the  inflnence  of  dnr 
employers,'  and  of  ^inquiry  into  the  real  state  of  health  of  giils 
who  called. themselves  *' quite  well,**  and  might  be  icgazded  as 
fair  representatives  of  their  class :' — 

'  The  reiiult  was  that  in  only  one  out  of  twenty  ^zls 
could  the  state  of  health  be  pronounced  good :  the  real 
various  degrees  evidences  of  depressed  physical  power, 
haustion,  and  numerous  functional  disorders  thereupon  (~ 

Mr.  Simon  further  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  *  prac- 
tically impossible '  for  ^  workpeople  to  insist  upon  that  which,  in 
theor}',  is  their  first  sanitary*  right — the  right  that  whatever  wodt 
their  employer  assembles  them  to  do,  shall,  so  far  as  dependi 
upon  him,  be,  at  his  cost,  divested  of  all  needlessly  onwholesome 
circumstances ;'  and  he  contends  that  the  present  law  does  not 
meet  the  case  in  a  manner  sufficiently  specific  to  give  a  practicil 
remedy. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  sanitsir 
authorities  ought  U>  have  express  power  to  inspect  the  workshops 
and  workr(X)ms  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  a  summary  method 
ought  to  be  provided  for  enforcing,  within  reasonable  limits,  tbf 
improvements  which  they  may  suggest.  Nor  do  we  believe  tint 
such  measures  would  meet  with  hostility  from  respectable 
employers.  The  gentlemen  commissioned  by  the  Privy  Council 
flo  not  appear  to  have  enrounterod  any  serious  opposition  to  their 
iii(|uirics  ;  and  when  the  Vestry  of  St  James's  parish  determined 
to  have  the  shops  and  workshops  within  their  district  inspected 
under  the  direction  of  their  medical  officer,  Dr.  Laidtcster,  we 
judge    from  the  report  of   that  gentleman  that  no  insuperable 

•  *  Report,  1863,"  pp.  27,  28, 
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objections  wore  made  to  his  visits.*  Not  only  would  such  a 
course  directly  remedy  evils  immediately  affecting'  health,  but  it 
would  throw  the  light  of  a  wholesome  publicity  Into  many  dark 
cornerSj  and  Indirectly  improve  the  condition  of  male  and  female 
operatives  In  a  thoosatid  ways.  We  need  only  make  a  passings 
allusion  to  the  effect  jjroduced  by  Government  inspection  of 
mines  and  factories,  to  confirm  this  observation* 

la  conclusion,  we  must  touch  on  a  general  and  important 
question  which  underlies  the  whole  subject,  VV^e  have  cndea'* 
vouretl  to  present  an  outline  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  legisla-* 
tion  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  to  indicate  certain  directions 
in  which  a  further  advance  is  to  be  desired*  But  the  question 
arises,  Is  the  administration  of  the  existing  law  thoroughgoing 
and  efficient?  Because  if  not,  to  encumber  the  Statute-book  with 
foesb  provisions  would  be  only  to  invite  fresh  failures.  We 
aniwer  that  much  has,  in  fact,  been  effected »  but,  we  regret  to 
sav,  less  than  might  have  been  desired. f  One  cause  of  this,  no 
doubt,  iSf  that  the  execution  of  laws  of  this  character  must 
depend,  to  a  certain  extentj  on  e:tpediency.  Crowding  is  by  far 
tfa«  mint  dangerous  of  all  the  enemies  of  health,  yet  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  eject  a  large  family  from  an  overcrowded  tenement 
unless  they  have  the  means  of  obtaining  some  other  shelter  of 
a  less  objectionable  kind  ;  and  this,  in  sotne  parts  of  London, 
is  next  to  impossible.  And  so  of  other  points.  '  Lex  nemineni 
cogit  ad  impossibilia/  as  the  lawyers  say.  Hence  the  value  of 
those  auxlllarv  movements  of  a  voluntary  kind  which  relate 
Iff  I  the  creation  of  better  dwellings  for  the  p*or.  Hence,  also,  the 
importance  of  the  question  whether  cheap  trains  cannot  be  pro-* 
vided,  which,  by  taking  working  men  to  and  fro  daily,  may 
ermble  them  to  lodge  with  their  families  in  the  suburbs^  where 
better  accommodation  can  be  had. 

But,  beside  all  this,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  some  parishes 
the  laws  relating  to  health  are  not  executed  even  with  that  vigour 
which  the  case  allows.  Too  much  regard  for  the  interest  of 
rgnall  landlords,  too  little  appreciation  of  the  public  welfare,  too 
gr^t  reluctance  to  employ  the  parish  funds  for  sanitary  purposes 
— ^tbese  are  the  causes  why,  In  many  districts,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  is  hampered  by  the  vestry  under  which  he 
acts«  The  question  thus  raised  is  one  which  must  not  be  hastily 
dismissed^     The  case  stands   thus — ^Parliament   has  year   after 
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•  In  Df,  Lanltester's  *  Beport  to  the  Vestry  of  St,  James's,  Weitmbster,  for 

t  Mr*  Codwm'»  teUing  little  wofk,  *  AuothiT  Blow  for  Life/  r^Teals  a  sad  it  Ate 
Ihiofi  ia  too  mimj  placts.    It  deti^rv«!i  to  be  studied 
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year  gone  on  accumulating  upon  the  vestries  of  the  metropolis 
most  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  the  public  health,  le^ 
comparatively  speaking,  few  of  the  class  best  qualified  by  habit 
and  education  to  take  large  and  enlightened  views,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  members  of  those  bodies.  In  some  parishei^ 
indeed,  the  vestries  possess  many  men  of  sense,  intelligence^ 
and  high  character.  In  all,  perhaps,  a  more  efficient  admi- 
nistration exists  than  might  have  been  expected.  Bat,  with 
every  disposition  to  give  them  credit  for  the  good  that  has  been 
done,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  in  many  places  where  sani- 
tary reform  is  most  wanted,  there  is  no  earnest  desire  for  its 
accomplishment  To  save  ihe  rates,  and  to  stave  off  evil,  rather 
than  to  remove  its  cause,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  expense,  is  the 
great  temptation,  and,  not  seldom,  the  leading  principle  of  action. 
What  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  r  We  confess  our- 
selves unprepared  to  suggest  one  that  shall  be  complete  and  de- 
cisive, but  we  believe  we  do  good  service  in  directing  the  attention 
of  public  men  to  the  subject,  even  if  we  do  nothing  more.  We 
bave,  however,  a  few  suggestions  to  offer.  In  the  first  place,  we 
think  that  men  of  position  and  education  might  and  ought, 
oftener  than  they  do,  to  come  forward  to  take  their  share  in 
parish  business. 

It  sounds  very  clever  to  make  the  parochial  vestryman  *  point 
a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale,'  as  the  type  of  prejudice  and  narrowness 
of  mind.  But  after  all,  in  many  cases, '  perhaps,  he  is  acting 
according  to  the  light  that  is  in  him,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
power.  Those  who  ridicule  him  would  possibly  be  better 
employed  in  coming  to  his  assistance,  and  sharing  in  his  work. 
Certainly  the  administration  of  a  district  which  has  more  inha- 
bitants, and  possesses  more  wealth,  than  some  German  princi- 
palities, cannot  be  so  infinitely  beneath  the  notice  of  those  who 
desire  to  do  good  to  their  neighbours,  as  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented. At  all  events,  it  is  clear  to  our  minds  that  either  the 
Legislature  must  desist  from  heaping  powers  and  duties  of  the 
most  important  kind  on  the  vestries  of  London,  or  society  must 
provide  men  of  enlarged  minds  and  extensive  forethought  to 
execute  those  powers.  The  health  of  the  greatest  city  of  the 
world  is  no  bagatelle  to  be  intrusted  to  those  whom  chance  may 
select,  or  petty  local  parties  may  place  in  office. 

But  those  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  serve  personally  on 
vestries,  may  contribute  their  assistance  in  another  way.  Most 
of  the  poorer  parishes  have  within  their  bounds  one  or  more  large 
commercial  or  manufacturing  establishments.  The  heads  of  these 
firms  might  well  spare  some  time  for  the  duty  of  looking  into  the 
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state  of  the  dwellingps  around  them,  where  their  own  men  pro- 
bably live.  In  such  inquiries  tliey  might  usefully  advise  with 
the  medical  officer  of  the  district ;  and,  should  the  result  be  to 
ihow  that  nuisances  exist,  and  that  the  parish  is  not  doing  its 
dut^\  they  might  complain  to  the  vestry ;  and,  if  that  were  un- 
beaded,  go  a  step  further,  and  memorialise  the  Privy  Council, 
This  would  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  and  might  lead  to 
a  Government  inquiry,  and  thus  a  sluggish  vestry  might  be 
qiiiclccned  into  activity/  At  all  events,  men  of  position  and 
influence  would  become  interested  In  the  question  on  public 
grounds^  and  this  would  of  itself  go  far  to  abolish  the  reign  of 
sloth  and  jobbery,  which  flourish  only  in  the  dark.  Once  more, 
in  order  to  give  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  in  the  metropolis 
that  independent  standing  which  is  needful  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  make  their  voices  heard  with  effect,  we  would  urge  that  they 
should  not  be  liable  either  to  be  dismissed,  or  to  have  their 
salary  reduced,  without  the  consent  of  the  Privy  Council*  This 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  present  position  of  the  medical 
officers  of  unions,  who  can  only  be  dismissed  by  the  authority  of 
the  Poor-law  Board,  and  who  are  certainly  in  no  sense  more 
Important  or  more  responsible  functionaries.  At  present  we 
bear  strange  tales  of  vestries  threatening  to  cut  down  the  salary, 
or  turn  out  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  if  he  be  what  they 
consider  *  too  busy*'  If  such  things  are  true,  there  is  an  urgent 
call  for  improvement  But  if  such  improvement  is  not  to  em- 
brace one  pjint  only,  but  to  be  general  and  adequate,  it  can,  as  far 
as  we  see,  be  effected  in  but  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  deve- 
loping and  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Health  Department 
»f  the  Privy  Council  (at  the  risk  of  a  centralisation  hardly 
in  unison  with  English  tastes),  or  by  men  of  enlightened  views 
and  business  habits  putting  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  each  in 
his  own  locality,  in  the  administration  of  the  sanitary  laws  of  the 
metropolis*  And  why  should  not  this  be  done?  The  Greeks 
would  have  called  it  a  Liturgy,  the  Romans  would  have  dig- 
nifled  it  as  an  J^dileship,  To  Christian  men  h  appeals  on  yet 
higher  ground  as  a  work  of  true  benevolence.  Disease  and 
death  are,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  nor  have  we  any 
Eympathy  with  those  who  catl  upon  us  to  work,  as  if  we  could 
exercise  sovereign  power  to  regulate  their  visitations*  General 
laws  are  hut  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Lawgiver,  but  this 
fact  adds  a  dignity  to  the  task  of  those  who  seek  to  be  fellow- 

*  la  gross  cas&  thev  mlghl  ioitiste  proceed mgs  before  a  magtBtmte  ^  fgr  by 
S^tJiil  24  Vic£«,  c,  77i  §  13,  ^naj  VnL&bitaat  of  any  pansb'  laa)^ novr  make  el  ^om- 
pjoiat  la  respect  of  a  ackisacoe  injonomt  to  he^th. 
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workers  with  the  Creator,  bv  availing  thein«elves  of  Hi«  mennful 
provisions  for  the  benefit  of  His  creatures. 

Note. — Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  the  Report  of 
Mr,  Simon  to  the  Privy  Council,  for  1864,  has  appeared.  It 
discusses  more  than  one  of  the  questions  upon  which  we  have 
touched,  and,  in  some  instances,  with  a  fulness  of  detail  which 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  this  Journal.  But  we  think  we 
may  claim  the  Report  and  its  valuable  appendices  as  entirely 
confirmatory  of  the  genonil  views  which  we  have  expressed, 
more  especially  as  to  the  improvements  of  the  law  which  we 
have  suggested. 

Art.  X. — J7te  Six  Tear  Old  Parliament     London,  1865. 

BEFORE  these  pages  reach  our  readers'  hands  they  will  be  in 
the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  the  elections.  It  is  said  diat 
the  animosity  and  the  excitement  are  more  general  and  more 
intense  than  they  have  been  at  any  previous  time  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  Cynics  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  refer  tUs 
phenomenon  to  the  law  of  moral  dynamics,  laid  down  afkn 
Kepler  by  some  great  authority,  according  to  which  the  intenntj 
of  hatred  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  difference  of  opinioo. 
And  if  regard  were  simply  paid  to  the  addresses  of  the  candi- 
dates, which  have  recently  appeared  in  such  profusion,  few  people 
would  take  exception  to  the  cynical  view.  To  judge  by  these 
documents,  we  are  much  nearer  to  the  era  of  universal  concord 
than  any  one  had  imagined.  Difference  of  opinion  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  an  antiquated  folly,  a  media^val  solecism.  The  people 
of  England  in  these  happier  days  are  all  of  one  mind ;  they 
are  all  for  a  ^'  well-considered  measure  of  reform,"  and  are 
all  "opposed  to  any  revolutionary  cliange."  Every  one  is  in 
favour  of  a  policy  of  non-intervention,  and  most  people  are 
attached  members  of  the  Established  Church.  There  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  either  as  to  the  expediency  of  retrenchment, 
or  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending  it  only  '*so  far  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.**  If  it  were 
not  for  the  malt-tax  there  would  hardly  be  a  single  discord  to 
disturb  this  all-pcrvading  harmony. 

Addresses,  however,  are  a  species  of  literature  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  botli  for  the  credit  of  the  English  language  and  of  English 
statesmanship,  will  be  buried  in  an  oblivion  as  speedy  and  as 
complete  as  |K)ssible.  The  phrases  in  them  are  selected,  like  an 
Anirrican  President,  not  for  their  positive,  but  for  their  negative 
ni(*rits.     Their  merit  is  not,  like  that  of  diplomatic  convenation, 
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\  conceal  tliotight,  but  to  have  tio  tliouglit  to  conceaL  If  mem* 
bers  of  Parliament,  Iiki*  everybody  else,  were  submittecl  to  com- 
petitive examination,  tlip  sum  totai  of  mark*  would  be  ^Iven  to 
the  address  wliich  wieant  nothing  at  all.  But  as  it  may  be 
sup[K)sed  that  some  candidates  at  least  have  distinct  opinioos 
which  they  could  put  into  language  if  they  chose,  the  addresses 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  any  genuine  political  fact. 
Their  peculiar  emptiness  does  not  so  much  indicate  that  there 
are  no  differences  of  opinion  in  the  political  world  as  that  tliose 
opinions  have  not  yet  taken  the  form  of  any  distinct,  weU -under- 
stood proposal  to  which  candidates  can  be  forced  to  pledge 
then^ selves,  whether  tbey  like  it  or  noU  In  short,  it  indicates 
that  we  are  in  a  period  of  interregnum,  of  which  the  term  is  not 
certainly  known ;  but  it  gives  no  security  whatever  as  to  the 
future.  That  political  dlflerenees  are  at  present  shapeless,  and 
that  controversy  is  seemingly  indefinite,  speaks  to  tlie  comparative 
calmness  of  the  Parliament  that  is  dying ;  but  when  taken  into 
conjunction  widi  the  earnestness  with  which  the  present  contest 
is  being  fought,  it  rather  bet^>kens  conflict  than  tianqaillity  for 
the  future. 

One  result  of  the  absence  of  definite  iubjects  of  controversy 
is  a  tendency  in  election  speeches,  and  in  newspaper  articles, 
to  prepare  for  the  new  Parliament  by  fighting  over  the  battles 
of  the  old.  The  little  work,  the  name  of  which  we  have  prefixed 
to  this  article,  is  only  a  specimen  of  a  tolerably  copious  contro- 
versial literature  of  this  character.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
such  discussions  might  be  relevant  to  the  issue  that  is  being  de-» 
cided  I  but  nt  a  moment  when  we  are  admittedly  passing  from 
an  old  reign  to  a  new  one,  they  are  singularly  out  of  place*  Who- 
ever else  may  succeed  to  power,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
Palmerston  Administration  will  not  long  be  the  rulers  of  this 
country.  We  do  not,  therefore,  on  this  occasion  care  to  intrude 
upon  the  province  of  the  historian  by  going  deeply  into  their 
merits  or  their  errors.  They  liave  had  undoubtedly  one  great 
virtue — a  virtue  so  momentous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
that  it  almost  casts  all  their  errors  into  the  shade.  W  illiugly  or 
unwillingly  they  have  brought  the  Reform  movement  to  a  dead- 
lock, and  have  made  it  almost  impossible  for  anyone  who  comes 
after  them  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  to  call  It  into 
activity  again.  They  have  struck  at  Reform  a  blow  which  its 
honest  enemies  could  never  have  inflicted  ujion  it.  By  their 
iosincerity  they  have  destroyed  the  market  of  Reforming  pro- 
fessions and  cries.  Those  of  the  non-electors  wiio  wish  for  it 
will  never  again  be  beguiled  inta  trusting  bit-by-bit  Reformers 
who  ofier  instalments  of  democracy.     They  liave  sown  the  seeds 
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of  difOTganuation  in  any  fotare  refonning  moTement  They 
have  sQggetted  to  the  mind  of  every  tuspicioos  or  impatient  dema- 
gogue to  fancy  that  his  aristocratic  leaders  are  (xdy  mating  a 
profit  out  of  his  convictions ;  and  they  have  put  into  his  mouth  the 
ready  justification  of  his  fears :  *  You  are  using  us  as  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  1859,  used  the  Reformers  of  his  day/  It  is  no  small 
achievement  to  have  earned  so  much  discredit  by  the  manceavres 
of  that  year,  that  a  portion  of  it  will  be  reflected  forward  even 
upon  an  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  any  future  Whig  leader  to 
degrade  the  suffrage.  For  this  incalculable  service,  rendered  at 
the  most  reckless  sacrifice  of  reputation,  we  cannot  record  our 
gratitude  in  terms  sufficiently  emphatic. 

For  the  rest  the  policy  of  the  Government  has  been  to  float 
easily  upon  the  current  of  events.  Their  policy  towards  America 
has  had  the  merit  of  being  inexpensive.  Whether  it  will  seem 
so  inexpensive  to  those  who  look  back  upon  it  over  an  experi- 
ence of  some  five  or  ten  years  more,  it  is  useless  to  speculate  now. 
The  policy  towards  Denmark  was  inexpensive  also.  But,  then, 
there  is  no  simpler  mode  of  avoiding  expense  than  that  of  disre- 
garding all  engagements  which  seem  likely  to  be  costly ;  and,  if 
the  person  to  whom  they  have  been  made  is  unable  to  enforce 
them,  the  success  of  the  operation,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  is 
entirely  without  a  drawback.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  present  Administration  have  neglected  die  acquisition  of 
military  glory  ;  but,  like  true  economists,  they  have  bought  it  in 
the  cheapest  market  Still,  as  in  former  times,  it  is  a  luxury  of 
life  to  which  the  British  lion  is  passionately  attached ;  in  fact, 
at  certain  intervals  of  time,  it  becomes  almost  a  necessary  of  life 
to  him.  Happily,  the  progress  of  civilisation  enables  us  to  com- 
mand at  cheap  rates  many  comforts  which,  to  our  fathers,  were 
expensive  luxuries ;  and  military  glory  is  among  them.  It  can 
be  obtained  among  the  Chinese,  or  the  Japanese,  or  the  Ashantees, 
at  about  a  tenth  of  the  price  it  used  to  cost  when  we  ob- 
tained it  from  the  Russians,  or  the  French,  or  the  Americans ; 
and  we  have  fortunately  concluded  treaties  with  all  these  Africans 
and  Asiatics,  which  enable  us  to  get  up  a  war  without  difBculty, 
whenever  circumstances  incline  us  so  to  do.  But  military  success 
does  not  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  topics  upon  which  the 
panegyrists  of  the  Government  are  disposed  to  dwell.  Except 
in  a  very  vague  manner,  they  do  not  say  much  about  foreign 
politics  at  all.  The  lapse  of  a  year,  though  ample  space  for  the 
ready  oblivion  of  politicians,  has  not  sufficed  entirely  to  efface 
the  recollection  of  Denmark  from  the  minds  of  the  people.  The 
very  ouarrels  of  the  despoilers  over  their  booty,  which  do  not 
seem  likely  to  reach  an  early  termination,  are  sufficient  to  keep 
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Is  from  forgetting^  the  cm  el  wrongs  wMcb  a  diplomacy,  at  once 
leddlesome  and  faint-bearted,  lias  been  tbe  means  of  perpetrating'. 

The  advocates  of  the  Government  naturally  dwell  with 
greater  satisfaction  upon  the  state  of  our  commerce  than  upon 
the  state  of  our  reputation.  If  the  one  is  rather  decayed,  and 
has  evidently  seen  better  days,  the  other  is  unquestionably 
flourishing.  The  fact  is,  happily,  beyond  dispute  ;  but  there  has 
been  no  little  controversy  as  to  its  cause.  A  belief  appears  to 
prevail,  or  at  all  events  is  assumed  in  high  official  circles,  that 
tbe  people  of  this  country  cannot  be  prosperous  without  the  leave 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  that  if  their  enterprise 
succeeils,  and  their  trade  widens^  it  must  be  due  to  some  singular 
merit  in  that  particular  functionary.  Mr,  Gladstone's  contribu- 
tion to  the  general  prosperity  is  that  by  sacrificing  the  revenue 
upon  a  certain  number  of  articles  of  luxury — the  most  legitimate 
af  ail  subjects  for  taxation,— he  induced  tbe  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  lower  the  duties  upon  some  articles  of  English  manu- 
facture, and  thereby  has  considerably  increased  the  amount  of 
Englislx  exports  into  France,  especially  of  woolleo  goods.  So 
far,  the  operation  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  tiade  of  the 
country,  But  he  did  not  choose  to  wait  till  the  natural  increase 
of  the  revenue  enabled  him  to  make  these  rhanges^  which  in 
themselves  were  undoubtedly  beneficial.  He  was  too  anxious  to 
discount  their  political  value  to  endure  so  patient  a  policy.  As 
he  would  not  wait,  therefore,  till  he  could  get  the  money,  he 
was  obliged  to  take  it  out  of  the  poclcets  of  some  class  or  other. 
Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the  legislative  settlement  of  1853,  in 
which  he  himself  had  induced  Parliament  to  promise  that  the 
income-tax  should  be  repealed,  he  reim  posed  it  at  the  enormous 
rate  of  ten  pence  in  the  pound — a  rate  which  has  never  before 
been  borne  by  England  In  time  of  peace. 

From  the  day  of  the  French  Treaty  to  the  present,  Parliament 
has  been  struggling  slowly  to  escape  from  the  unexampled 
burden  that  was  then  imposed*  But  up  to  the  present  year, 
]^ln  Gladstone  never  succeeded  in  reducing  the  Income-tax  to 
the  level  to  which  Mr*  Disraeli  had  reduced  it^  and  at  which 
Mr,  Gladstone  found  it  on  his  accession  to  his  present  office* 
Of  course  the  result  of  this  policy  was  to  give  a  great  stimulus 
to  the  particular  trades  that  he  benefited  by  these  measures. 
What  he  practically  did  was  to  take  money  out  of  the  hands  of 
lie  payers  of  Income-tax  generally,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
*1iie  wool- weavers,  and  the  other  traders  who  received  advantage 
from  the  French  Treaty.  That  the  wool* weavers  should  have 
flourished  under  this  policy  is  only  natural.  Nothing  stimu- 
lates 
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lates  the  operations  of  a  merchant  or  a  manufacturer  like  patting 
a  large  sum  of  money  into  his  pocket  What  became  of  the 
people  out  of  whose  pockets  the  money  came — the  large  majority 
of  Income-tax  payers,  who  derived  no  benefit  from  the  French 
Treaty,  except  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  weak  claret  and 
fragile  gloves — is  a  point  upon  which  every  advocate  of  the 
Government  is  eloquently  silent  They  meekly  paid  their  ten 
pence  in  the  pound,  and  whether  they  flourished  or  were  ruined 
is  unknown  to  the  Statistical  officials.  The  Statistics  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  only  tell  of  that  kind  of  wealth  which  passes  through 
the  Custom-House,  A  genuine  stimulus  was  given  to  trade; 
but  whether  the  holders  of  fixed  incomes,  at  whose  expense 
trade  was  so  largely  subsidized,  were  fairly  treated  or  not,  is  a 
matter  of  less  importance  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  eyes,  as  they  are  not 
very  powerful  at  tlio  hustings. 

These  are  considerations  which  might  be  dwelt  upon  much 
more  largely,  if  this  wore  the  time  for  a  full  discussion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's financial  policy.  Its  fault  has  always  been  the  intensely 
political  spirit  that  pervaded  it.  Its  principles  are  not  unsound, 
but  their  application  has  been  dictated  not  by  the  scientific  com- 
putations of  the  financier,  but  by  the  exigencies  of  the  hard- 
pressed  politician.  Justice  in  taxation  and  security  in  calcula- 
tion have  been  recklessly  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
serviceable  supporters  and  producing  showy  budgets.  His  finance 
was  made  to  gratify  his  predilections,  to  give  effect  to  his  anti- 
pathies, and  to  secure  his  political  position ;  and  thus  even  his 
most  useful  measures  were  deformed  by  the  secondary  purposes 
they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  scarcely  ever  produced  the 
benefit  that  was  projected  to  one  set  of  taxpayers  without  in- 
flicting a  needless  set-off  of  injury  to  another.  But  the  true 
character  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  past  finance  is  not  the  real  question 
which  stands  for  decision  at  the  present  juncture.  We  have  to 
deal  with  the  future,  not  with  the  past ;  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  probable  future  differ  so  widely  fn)m  the  past  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  one  will  be  of  little  use  in  helping  us  to  forecast  the 
other.  The  French  treaty,  the  Paper-duties,  and  the  heavy 
Income- tax  are  matters  of  history  now.  However  precipitately 
they  may  have  1x;en  adopted,  and  however  much  suffering  they 
may  have  caused  at  the  moment,  time  has  healed  it  Our 
business  is  with  the  political  position  as  it  stands,  and  the  future 
that  is  immediately  before  us. 

Contrary  to  modern  maxims,  men  are  just  now  of  far  more 
iin|>ortance  than  measures.  So  far  as  the  votes  at  the  ensuing^ 
election  are  given  from  a  political  motive  at  all,  the  vast  majority 
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of  them  will  bt!  given  in  support,  not  of  a  policy,  but  of  a  ttatcs- 
man.  It  is  the  personal  question  that  must,  therefore,  take  pre- 
cedence of  any  other  in  a  discussion  of  political  probabilities. 
Who  are  the  rulers  whom  we  may  expect  to  have,  if  the  present 
election  should  result  in  favour  of  the  existing^  Government? 
All  the  Liberal  papers  are  arguing  opon  the  hypothesis  that 
Lord  Palmerston  will  continue  to  be  Prime  Minister.  Most  of 
the  Liberal  electors  will  probably  go  to  the  poll  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  idea.  We  sincerely  hoj>c  that  no  further  diminution 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  health  or  strength  will  take  place  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  His  strong  constitution  holds  out  every  ho^^e  that 
be  will  live  for  many  years  to  cnjuy  the  honour  which  men  of  all 
opinions  will  gladly  pay  to  one  who  has  devoted  so  large  a  portion 
of  his  life  and  such  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  service  of  his 
conntry.  But  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  he  can  continue  tcj  hold 
the  position  of  First  Minister  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons* He  would  probably  have  resigned  it  many  months  ago 
but  for  die  importunate  entreaties  of  his  colleagues  that  he  would 
not  forsake  them  at  this  crisis  of  their  fate.  No  man  less  con- 
rageous  or  less  robust  could  have  borne  the  exhausting  burden  of 
such  an  office  at  the  age  to  which  the  Psalmist  has  ascribed  nothing 
but  weakness  and  sorrow.  Not  only  is  it  a  feat  that  is  unexampled 
in  English  history,  but  no  approach  to  it  even  can  be  found*  Sir 
Robert  Peel  used  to  say  that  no  man  could  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  with  efficiency  after  sixty.  All  honour  to  ^thc 
vigour  of  mind  and  freshness  of  feeling  which  have  Induced  Lord 
Palmerston  to  sacrifice  to  what  he  believed  to  be  his  country's 
gofid,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  repose  which  old  age  may  justly 
f^laim.  But  it  i»  obvious  that  such  a  marvellous  strain  upon 
human  powers  must  at  last  reach  the  limit  at  which  they  would 
refuse  to  answer  to  the  call ;  and  it  has  been  too  evident,  for 
iany  months  past,  that  that  limit  has  been  reached.  Ever  since 
laster  Lord  Palmerston  s  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  little  more  than  nominal.  He  has  appeared  on  a  few 
occasions  to  answer  important  questions;  and  has  rcmaineil  in 
his  place  for  a  short  time  before  dinner.  Once  or  twice  he  has 
remained  till  late  in  the  evening.  But  with  these  scanty  excep- 
tions the  practical  leadership  of  the  House  has  devolved  U}K>n 
Sir  George  Grey*  \"et  the  actual  pretence  m  the  House  of 
Commons^ — a  duty  which  in  former  years  ^d 

to  perform  with  unremitting  <liligence^ — i 
labours  which  the  First  Minister  is  r 
diis  is  beyond  his  power  to  accnvi 
other  and  more  onerous  portko  ' 
laid  aside  altogether. 
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The  arduous  study,  by  which  alone  a  statesman  can  keep 
abreast  even  with  the  progress  of  the  most  important  public 
question  is  a  toil,  compared  to  which  attendance  in  Parliament 
is  repose.  Yet  without  this  toil  no  Prime  Minister  can  hold  an 
unquestioned  supremacy  over  his  colleagues.  No  man  can  be 
master  of  those  who  act  under  him,  if  his  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter  of  their  labours  is  palpably  inferior  to  theui. 
For  two  or  three  years  past  it  has  been  painfully  apparent  that 
Lord  Palmerston  no  longer  possessed  any  effective  <x>ntrol  over 
his  colleagues.  The  acts  of  the  Government  have  borne  upon 
them  little  trace  either  of  the  old  spirit  or  the  old  sagacity,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  per^ 
mitted  to  utter  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  manhood  suffrage,  if 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  really  master  in  his  own  Ministry. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  imagine  that  if  the  despatches  of  the 
Foreign  Office  had  passed  under  Lord  Palmenton^s  eye,  those 
ambiguous  and  insincere  intimations  of  support  would  have 
been  made  which  betrayed  the  Danes  to  their  ruin.  But  all  this 
administrative  neglect  mattered  little,  so  long  as  the  Prime 
Minister  was  able  to  keep  up  his  punctual  attendance  at  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  not  difficult  for  a  veteran  debater  to 
glose  over  even  the  most  serious  blunders,  or,  at  all  events, 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  due,  not  to  errors  in  his  judg- 
ment, but  to  an  inevitable  laxity  of  supervision.  But  now  that 
the  Prime  Minister  is  no  longer  able  to  take  his  regular  place 
during  the  sittings  of  the  House,  even  the  pretence  of  efficiency 
is  gone. 

That  Lord  Palmerston,  during  the  years  of  life  which,  we  trust, 
arc  still  in  store  for  him,  may  by  his  counsel  render  great  service 
to  his  country  no  one  will  deny.  But  it  will  be  in  some  field  of 
action  less  laborious  than  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  in  any  case  a  con- 
tingency to  be  accepted  as  lying  within  the  limits  of  probability, 
that  he  should  long  retain  even  the  nominal  guidance  of  the 
policy  of  the  country.  Any  political  action,  therefore,  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  he  will  continue  at  the  head  of  the 
Liberal  ^larty,  and  that  any  power  entrusted  to  their  hands  would  be 
exercised  under  his  guidance,  rests  upon  a  mere  delusion.  Now, 
public  opinion  has  always  drawn  a  very  broad  distinction 
between  Lonl  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  has  been  a  universal  favourite.  His  long  experi- 
ence, his  great  services,  his  popular  manners,  have  all  combined 
to  recommend  him  to  his  countrymen :  and  he  has  enjoyed  in 
consequence  a  popularity  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  eqnalkd 
in  recent  times,  except  in  the  case  of  men  who  havo  won  it  by 


miiitai^  achJevemejits.  Not  the  least  carious  part  of  tLift  feeUn^ 
bas  beeo  that  it  has  been  cherished  perhaps  more  strongly  among 
his  professed  opponents  than  among  his  friends^  A  beUef  that^ 
in  his  heart,  he  was  a  sincere  Conservative — or,  as  Sir  James 
Graham  used  to  pluase  it,  'the  greatest  Tory  in  the  House' — 
and  that  his  position  as  Liberal  leader  conferred  upon  him  a 
power  of  giving  effect  to  those  opinions  which,  in  any  other 
position,  he  would  not  have  enjoyed,  naturally  entitled  him  to 
the  regard  of  the  mass  of  the  Conservative  party*  They  forgave 
the  laxity  of  the  morality  in  the  benefits  of  the  results,  especially 
&t  a  time  when  Democracy  seemed  rather  nearer  at  hand  than  it 
does  DOW, 

The  disinclination  to  oppose  Lord  Palmer ston,  so  long  as  he 
was  in  his  vigour,  was  very  strong  both  among  members  them- 
selves and  among  their  constituents.  It  is  only  since  it  bas 
become  evident  that  his  name  and  popularity  were  being  used  to 
mask  the  designs  of  far  less  trustworthy  politicians  that  any 
opposition  in  earnest  to  his  Government  has  commenced.  But 
this  popularity  IS  far  from  being  ei tended  to  his  colleagues  :  least 
of  all  among  the  political  opponents  of  the  Government  No 
one  suspects  either  Lord  Russell  or  Mr.  Gladstone  of  being 
animated  by  a  secret  Conservatism,  Whenever  the  whole  power 
of  the  Government  shall  fall  into  their  hands^  the  battle  for  the 
Constitution  will  be  hard  and  serious  work*  Lord  Paimerston, 
though  he  can  do  little  to  govern  them^  is  still  able  to  obstruct 
them*  He  may  not  be  able  to  go  very  deeply  into  business,  or 
watch  over  the  development  of  a  policy.  He  cannot  do  much 
to  prevent  his  subordinates  from  giving  an  indirect  assistance  to 
the  Radicals  ;  but  no  important  measure  of  Government  can 
tie  introduced  without  his  consent ;  and  he  still  is  able  to  put  his 
veto  upon  them,  if  they  directly  aim.  at  any  object  which  he  bas 
been  accustomed  to  dislike*  But  when  he  has  retired,  as  he 
inevitably  must  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  months^  this  restraint 
will  be  wholly  removed  ;  and  a  Liberal  Government  under  his 
successor  will  be  something  very  difTcrent  from  what  it  has  been 
during  the  last  six  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  country 
is  strongly  Consenative.     People   in   England   do   not^ 
much  upon  abstract  ideas  :    they  are  rather  apt  to 
changes  that  may  be  offered   by  a  theorist  as  a 
treats  a  horse  that  is  offered  him   by  a  horses!  caler. 
to  see  them  tried  before  they  take  thenu     The  der 
hare  made  many  attempts  to  }iersuade  them  tl 
beea  brilliantly  successful  In  producing  Ul 
been  tried^  and  specially  in  Fr&nee  and 
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have  not  succeeded  in  inspiring  a  perfect  satisfaction  widi  tbe 
result  of  these  two  experiments.  Liberty,  as  it  exists  at  Fbris 
and  in  Washington,  may  be  a  very  admirable  thing ;  bat  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  home-grown  article  cannot  hdp 
liking  it  better.  A  Londoner  accustomed  to  live  under  the 
oppression  which,  we  are  told,  the  aristocracy  inflict  upon  the 
people  in  England,  would  feel  himself  ill  at  ease  in  the  perfect 
liberty  which  is  offered  to  him  by  the  sovereign  people  in  those 
two  capitals.  In  consequence  of  these  national  prejudices,  a 
strong  reaction  against  democracy  has  been  setting  \n  for  the  last 
thirteen  years.  It  was  set  in  action  by  the  result  of  the  French 
attempt ;  and  its  course  has  been  quickened  and  strengthened  bj 
the  close  to  which  the  more  vaunted  experiment  in  America  has 
come.  Some  organs  of  the  Government  have  amused  themselves 
with  proving  that  there  has  been  no  G)nservative  reaction  at  all, 
because  it  has  not  had  the  effect  of  unseating  the  Govenunent. 
Lord  Palmerston  has  taken  the  most  effectual  precautions  that  no 
such  melancholy  catastrophe  should  happen.  The  stream  has 
not  submerged  the  vessel,  because  the  vessel  floated  with  the 
stream.  The  Ministry  have  not  been  overthrown  by  the  Conser- 
vative reaction,  because  they  have  not  been  wholly  strangers  to 
its  influence.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not  forced  his  chief  to 
bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  had  of  the 
strength  of  the  Conservative  feeling  that  animates  the  country. 
It  is  this  Conser\'ative  feeling  which  makes  the  advocates  of  the 
Administration  so  anxious  to  press  the  name  of  Lord  Palmerston 
upon  the  attention  of  the  electors,  and  to  confine  their  attention 
rather  to  the  past  than  to  the  future. 

It  is  very  little  to  the  purpose  to  tell  the  electors  of  what  Lord 
Palmerston  has  done  during  his  tenure  of  office.  Be  it  good  or 
bad,  he  will  not  be  there  to  do  it  again.  The  unanimous  consent 
of  all  the  constituencies  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  not  make 
him  Prime  Minister  for  six  years  more.  Votes  given  to  a  Liberal 
candidate,  who  professes  to  be  a  supporter  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
will  not  operate  to  keep  Lord  Palmerston  in  office,  or  to  secure 
the  continuance  of  the  policy  he  has  pursued.  He  was  a  minister 
of  a  special  type,  whose  mantle  can  descend  to  no  successor.  Cer- 
tainly that  successor  will  not  be  found  in  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord 
Russell,  who  both  helpe<l  to  drive  him  from  office  the  year  before 
they  took  their  places  under  him.  Yet  it  will  be  for  such  a  suc- 
cessor that  electors  who  arc  deluded  into  going  to  the  hustings  to 
support  Lord  Palmerston  will  be  really  voting.  If  a  majority  is 
obtained  for  the  Liberals,  it  is  probable  that  the  new  Parliament 
will  be  as  long-lived  as  the  last  During  the  six  years  that  it 
may  last,  the  votes  given  for  Lord  Palmerston  at  this  election 

will 
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wDl  continue  to  be  ojierative  and  cannot  be  recalled.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  th*at  his  tenure  of  office  can  survive  the  first  year  of  the 
uew  Parliament's  existence.  In  all  probabilit}'  he  will  not  meet 
it  at  all-  The  members  that  were  elected  to  support  him  will 
nemain  in  Parliament  bound  to  the  Liberal  party  and  to  whatever 
leader  fortune  shall  select  as  Lord  Palmers  ton's  successor.  In 
counties  especially  where  his  name  is  likely  to  be  a p prilled  to, 
it  behoves  the  electors  to  consider  what  the  real  effect  will  be  of 
votes  given  nominally  to  one  who  is  no  longer  practically  a  can- 
"Idatc  for  power. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  Liberal  party,  it  is  no  easy  task  ta 
Sirecast  the  name  of  the  leader  who  will  take  Lord  Palmerston's 
place*  If  talent  alone  were  to  decide  the  choice^  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained,  for  Mr,  Gladstone  is  without  a  pccn  But  talent 
alone  is  not  sufficient  to  secure  to  him  the  unquestioned 
authority  wielded  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  Whigs  have  never 
taken  kindly  to  their  distinguished  convert.  He  was  not  bom 
in  the  purple,  nor  do  any  ties  of  blood  or  marriage  draw  him 
within  the  sacred  caste  from  among  whom  their  leaders  are  tra- 
ditionally taken.  There  are  other  objections  of  a  more  substantial 
kind^  He  is  in  earnest  about  Reform,  which  is  a  Ycvy  u n whole- 
«onie  and  unnatural  frame  of  mind  for  one  who  aspires  in  these 
days  to  lead  the  great  Whig  party.  He  is  one  of  those  awkward 
men  who  will  take  pledges  upon  such  subjects  literally,  and 
argues  that,  because  his  party  have  loudly  professed  the  desira- 
bility of  Reform,  therefore  a  Reform  Bill  ought  to  be  brought 
in.  No  Whig  following  such  a  leader  can  feel  safe  for  a  single 
moment.  He  never  knows,  when  he  pledges  himself  to  a  '  safe 
and  satisfactory  measure  of  Reform '  in  the  usual  style,  that  he 
will  not  wake  up  some  morning  and  find  that  he  has  been  taken 
at  his  word.  At  the  same  time  he  is  almost  as  dangerous  to 
discard  as  to  follow.  He  commands  the  undivided  affections  of 
the  Radical  section  of  the  party.  He  has  been  the  first  states- 
man for  many  years  past — perhaps  the  first  they  have  ever  had — 
who  has  been  even  a  possible  candidate  for  Prime  Minister.  They 
flympaChise  with  him  very  closely  upon  questions  of  finance  ; 
and  Church  matters,  which  form  the  only  point  of  difference 
'tween  them  now,  are  not  likely  to  keep  them  very  long  apart, 
*A  time  may  come  when  his  refined  and  subtle  intellect  may  find 
their  rough  and  ready  dogmatism  intoJemble,  and  he  may  break 
away  from  that  as  he  has  from  every  other  alliance  he  has  ever 
formed >  But  for  the  present  there  is  no  sign  of  discord  between 
them.  Their  affection  for  him  has  been  steadily  growing  ever 
■ince  1860,  and  no  indication  of  its  abatement  has  yet  l^ecomc 

Iiaible.     With  backem  so  powerful^  and  at  present  so  staun^^h 
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Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  candidate  for  power  whom  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous, if  not  fatal,  to  offend.  If  he  is  slighted  by  the  offer  of  a 
position  inferior  to  that  which  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  bold. 
It  is  in  his  power  to  split  up  his  party  to  the  very  base. 

A  Radical  secession  would  give  a  palpable  form  to  that  iiie- 
concilable  antagonism  of  oiiinion  whicn  separates  the  Democnt 
from  the  Constitutional  Wldg,  and  which  even  now  is  a  caoae  of 
inextricable  embarrassment  to  the  party  at  many  a  boroogb  eleo> 
tion.  These  serious  consequences  would  almost  certainly  follow, 
if  the  Whigs  refused  to  take  Mr.  Gladstone  for  their  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  there  is  no  other  man  upon  the 
Treasury  bench  sufficiently  popular,  or  sufficiently  qualified,  for 
the  post  to  induce  them  to  incur  any  risk  of  breaking  up  tbeir 
party  on  his  account  It  may  be  assumed  that,  whatever  their 
feelings  may  be,  the  command,  as  soon  as  it  drops  from  the 
hands  of  the  present  venerable  leader,  will  pass  without  any  cfpea 
demur  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Whether  he  will  be 
Prime  Minister  or  not,  does  not  of  course  depend  wholly  npaa, 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if . 
the  present  Government  obtain  a  majority,  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  involving  the  substantial  control  of  the  policy 
of  the  country,  will  devolve  upon  him. 

If  that  be  so,  the  future  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  will  not  be 
difficult  to  forecast  The  measures  which  Parliament  will  be 
called  upon  to  pass,  if  the  electors  should  be  deluded,  by  the  use 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  name,  into  returning  a  Liberal  majority, 
will  be  those  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pledged  himself. 
They  are  by  this  time  tolerably  well-known.  Upon  his  views  in 
regard  to  the  Church  of  England  we  have  spoken  elsewhere. 
They  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  cannot  be 
described  with  perfect  accuracy.  Upon  the  rights  of  the  Irish 
Church,  they  have  arrived  at  more  maturity.  He  has  expressed 
his  opinions  upon  this  subject  with  a  frankness  that  will  preclude 
him  from  receding  from  them  at  any  future  period.  He  holds 
that  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church,  held  as  it  is  by  an  undis* 
turbed  title  of  three  hundred  years,  is  yet  unreservedly  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament,  to  do  with  it  what  it  thinks  best,  and 
that  Parliament  ought  to  exercise  that  power  in  favour  of  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  We  may  look,  therefore, 
upon  a  formal  agitation  for  the  spoliation  of  the  Irish  Church  as 
one  of  the  most  certain  results  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  leadership. 

Upon  finance,  perhaps,  there  does  not  remain  much  alteration 
that  he  can  make.  In  the  middle  of  all  his  remissions  he  has 
uniformly  refused  to  concede  the  only  financial  changes  by  which 
the  agricvdtiml  interest  can  be  benefited.    He  still  appears  to 
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cberial]  in  its  full  force  that  hostility  against  the  land  which  has 
been  the  animating  principle  of  bis  financial  careen  It  is  idle 
□ow  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  that  feeling.  It  lies  in  the 
political  history  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and,  on  the  ancient  prin- 
ciple of  ^odisse  quern  ifrseris^^  the  feeling  gains  a  fresh  impulse 
with  every  fresh  expression  of  it,  and  so  necessarily  gathers  force 
with  time,  The  particular  remission  of  the  Malt^ta^  is  one  that 
the  landed  interest  will  never  extort  from  a  hostile  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequefi  It  can  always  l>e  bafRed  by  an  appeal  to  the 
>judices  of  Scotch  and  Irish  members.  County  electors  waste 
eir  strength  in  exacting  from  Liberal  candidates  pledges  upon 
the  Malt-tax.  Tbe  mere  fact  that  a  candidate  supports  Mr« 
Gladstone,  in  effect  designates  him  as  one  who  supports  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Mall-tax^  He  may,  when  the  motion  is  brought 
forward,  register  a  perfunctory  vote  against  the  tax,  but  he  gives 
his  Parliamentary  support  to  the  only  finance  Minister  who  has 
ih  the  power  and  the  will  to  maintain  it.  It  needs  not  only  a 
iccessful  agitation,  but  a  friendly  Government,  before  this 
burden  on  the  land  can  be  relieved.  With  apparently  this 
exception,  Mr,  Gladstone  expressed  to  his  admirers  of  the  Liver- 
pool  Financial  Reform  Association^  a  general  preference  for 
direct  over  indirect  tajcation.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  he 
will  ever  he  permitted  to  bring  this  abstract  preference  into  a 
ooncrete  form.  The  Income-tax  payers  have  suffered  much  at 
his  hands,  but  their  watchfulness  has  been  aroused  by  the  past, 
and  they  are  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves. 

The  real  and  pressing  danger  of  Mr,  Gladstone's  leadership 
will  undoubtedly  be  his  newly -formed  views  upon  Reform,  Or 
rather,  to  put  it  more  generally,  they  will  be  the  dangers  arising 
from  Bny  Liberal  majority  when  once  the  restraining  influence 
of  Lord  Palmers  ton  is  taken  away«  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Liberal  party  differs  from  the  Conservative  party  in  this^ 
that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  body.  In  the  Conservative  party 
there  may  be  here  and  there  individual  eccentricities :  but  the 
whole  is  not  divided  into  two  strongly  marked  sections,  differing 
diametrically  upon  points  of  the  utmost  moment,  and  viewing 
each  other*s  movements  with  jealous  suspicion.  It  is  an  old 
remark  that  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals  differ  more  from  each 
other,  in  point  of  political  opinion,  than  the  Whigs  and  the  Con- 
servatives: but  the  remark  received  new  illustration  from  the 
Reform  debate  of  the  present  yean  Tbe  Whig  speaker  who 
conducted  the  resistance  to  Mr,  Baines's  Bill,  scarcely  fell  short 
m  anything  of  the  sentiments  which  the  stoutest  Coniervative 
WQuld  desire  to  express  on  such  an  occasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  could  exceed  the  wrath  expressed  by  the  Radicals  at  tbe 
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desertion  of  their  nominal  allies.     If  tlie  expressions  that  w^^ct 
used  by  them  towards  the  Whigs  and  towards  the  Goyemmer^-^ 
both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  press,  are  to  be  look^^^I 
upon  as  the  utterances  of  political  friends,  political  friendftlxij 
must  be  a  very  stormy  kind  of  passion.     Mr.  Bright's  address^ 
again,  to  his  constituents  at  Birmingham,  is  a  composition  tkat 
can   scarcely  be   called   affectionate    in    its   tone.      *  Betray&I,' 
*  treachery,'    ^  violation   of   solemn    pledges,'    *  neglect  of    fiivt 
duties,'  are  among  the  endearments  with  which  its  few  senteaces 
are  filled.    It  is  evident  enough  from  many  pregnant  indications^ 
that  the  Radicals  are  tired  of  the  Whig  alliance  upon  its  present 
terms.    If  they  are  again  to  form  part  of  a  Liberal  majority,  tliej 
will  require  some  other  consideration  for  their  services  than  • 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  for  Mr.  Milner  Gibson.     They  will  insut 
upon  a  hearty  co-operation  in  some  measure  of  Reform,  which 
shall  place  Radicalism  permanently  in  power,  and  supersede  the 
necessity  of  begging  for  Whig  patronage  for  the  future. 

Will  the  Whigs  consent  to  the  demand  ?     If  any  con8ider0>1>l^ 
number  of  them   refuse,  the  position  of  affairs  will  be  miicli 
simplified  :  for  a  Liberal  majority  will  be  impossible.     But  ^wiU 
their  virtue  be  equal  to  the  trial  when  this  result  of  it  is  toLXTij 
before  their  eyes  ?     Till  the  moment  for  decision  comes  it  -^i" 
be  impossible  to  predict  whether  wounded  pride  or  genuine  taas 
for  the  Constitution  will  gain  the  mastery.    The  struggle  will   ^ 
a  severe  one.     That  lowest  form  of  partisanship  which  pre^*^ 
rather  to  change  opinions  than  to  change  companions  is  not  esc^i^ 
patcd  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  perhaps  prevails  irm^^ 
strongly  among  the  Whigs  than  in  any  other  part  of  it     I*    ** 
impossible  to  forget  that  in  1852,  and  again  in  1859,  rather  t\^^ 
sacrifice  their  majority,  they  yielded  to  pressure  upon  this  V^^ 
point,  and  consented  to  legislation  to  which  they  were  notorioi^^v 
averse.     Their  weakness  of  conviction  and  their  intense  tenaC^^V 
of  power  are  the  great  danger  of  the  present  crisis.     NeithecT'    ^ 
these  weaknesses  can  be  imputed  to  the  Radicals ;  and  it  is  fi^  ^*^ 
their  superiority  in  this  respect  that  they  derive  their  infloec^^^* 
But  few  of  them  have  ever  consented  in  recent  years  to  sacri^^^ 
their  opinions  for  the  sake  of  office.     The  Whigs,  first  intent       ^  ^ 
place,  and  only  giving  an  afterthought  to  the  Constitution,  b^^  1*  ^ 
hitherto  yielded  easily  to  the  bold,  uncompromising  conviction  ^  A^e 
of  their  allies.     And  the  probability  unhappily  is  tibat  under  W  \v 

same  temptations  they  will  pursue  the  same  course  again.  ^o^ 

may  at  all  events  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  yielding  will  x^  ^ 

come  from  the  other  side.  If,  in  the  coming  Parliament,  t^^  ^ 
Liberals  form  a  strong  and  united  party,  it  will  be  with  ^^^^L^-  pi 
Gladstone  for  their  leader  and  a  Radical  policy  for  their  pr^^^  ^-^^ 


amentarj  majority  t 
their  leaders  ngaln  occupy  the  Treasury  Bench,  it  will  be  under 
a    plod«fe, — which  this  time  cannot  be  bought  off  by  the  sacrifice 
^«f  the  Paper-duties, — to  effect  the  degradation  of  the  suflfrage 
^B    We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  evils  of  this  change*     We  have 
^^none  so  very  recently ;  and  those  who  have  read  the  admirable 
speeches  of  Mr*  Lowe  and  Mr,  Horsman  will  find  m  them  a 
perfect  thesaurus  of  arguments  against  democratic  reform.     We 
believe  that  the  convictions  of  the  large  majority  of  the  electors 
ihrouglioui  the  country  are  in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  laid 
flown  in  these  speeches*     But  the  urgent  need  of  the  present 
moment  is  not  to  strengthen  these  convictions  by  arguments,  but 
to  give  effect  to  them  by  acts.    In  the  hands  of  the  Conservatives 
the  precious  deposit  of  the  Constitution  may  be  safely  trusted. 
Daring  the  last  five  years  all   the  questions  of  jiermanent  im- 
portance that  aje  likely  to  occupy  public  attention  have  been 
*Utcussed  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^  and  the  opinions  of 
the  Conservative  leaders  freely  expressed  in  those  discussions  are 
coosefjucntly  well  known*     They  have  expressed  themselves  in 
opjvisiijon  to  all  bare  degradation  of  the  suffrage,  to  all  alterations 
^^  it  that  cnn  in  any  degree  increase  the  democratic  element  in 
me  Constitution,  with  a  frankness  which  leaves  no  room  for  mis- 
construction.    Upon  every  occasion  they  have  stood  firml^^  by 
*he  interests  of  the  Established  Church,  from  whatever  quarter 
"*«  attack  against  her  may  have  proceeded  ;  and  to  the  energetic 
P^ty  action  taken  under  their  guidance  her  rescue  from  more 
"**Q  one  enemy  who  seemed  just  on  the  point  of  triumphing  is  to 
^  ascribed.     It  is  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  divide  the  men  from 
*bt?  parties  they  lead  or  the  measures  they  support*     It  would  be 
*"^Uiculous  for  a    Liberal   to   support  a  Conservative   candidate, 
J5^cause  he  happened   to   have  a  personal  admiration  for  Lord 
^erhy  or  Mr,  Djsraeli ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  wish  well  to 
^Vjuservative  measures,  to  desire  the  maintenance  of  the  Church 
*ri  her   rights,   or   to   look   with   apprehension  at   the  insidious 
''approaches  of  democracy,  and  from  some  personal  preference  or 
^Viendsbip  to  withhold  political  support  from  the  statesmen  who 
Aave  devoted  all  their  powers  to  carrying  tliese  objects  into  effect. 
It  is  evident  from  Mn  Bright's  address  that  he  has  bated  neither 
Aeart   nor  hope.     *  1  trust,*   he  says,  '  the  result  of  the  coming 
^lection  will  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  of  official 
Statesmen,  and  the  indifference  of  the  expiring  Parliament,  the 
c^ose  of  freedom,  based  on  a  true  representation  of  the  nation, 
is  advancing  with  irresistible  force  to  its  final  triumph/ 

It  is  for  us  to  ihow  that  *  the  cause  of  true  freedom/  as  we 
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undentand  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  Govemment  not  of  munben, 
but  of  property  and  intelligence,  is  not  missing  its  final  trimnph 
through  the  languor  and  carelessness  of  those  who  know  its  value. 
In  this  special  juncture  of  affitirs,  the  attitude  assumed  by  Eng- 
land will  do  much  to  influence  the  course  of  opinion  throaghont 
the  world.     The  delusion  that  the  particular  tyranny  whicb  con- 
sists of  the  despotism  of  the  multitude  could  be  a  source  of  free- 
dom is  passing  rapidly  away.     It  has  lain  heavily  upon  the  world 
for  more  than  a  century.     It  has  blinded  some  of  the  acutest 
intellects,  some  of  the  most  earnest  lovers  of  their  kind  who  have 
appeared  on  earth,  while  its  power  lasted*     It  has  furnished  an 
instrument  for  the  intrigues  of  many  an  unworthy  ambition,  and 
has  frequently  served  to  disguise  the  greed  of  adventurers  or  the 
venom  of  disappointed  pride.     It  has  been  the  pretext  of  mwe 
than  one  bloody  revolution  ;  it  has  armed  popular  envy  against 
those  who  had  no  crime,  but  that  they  had  been  bom  to  inhent 
wealth  or  honour ;  by  its  help  professional  politicians  and  pro- 
fessional conspirators  have  in  more  than  one  country  trampled 
free  institutions  into  the  dust     But  its  course  is  almost  run. 
The  logic  of   events  has  demonstrated  what  one   might  have 
thought  that  the  logic  of  theory  would  have  foretold ;  and  has 
shown  that  despotism  in  no  hands,  least  of  all  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  igpaorant  and  the  hungriest,  can  be  otherwise  than  deadly 
to  human  freedom.     Instructed  by  France  and  America,  men 
are  ^awaking  to  the  fact,  which,  under  some  strange  delusion, 
philosophers  have  sought  to  ignore,  that  uncontrolled  power  is  as 
fearful  an  instrument  of  oppression  when  it  subserves  the  passions 
of  a  class,  as  when  it  executes  the  will  of  a  Sultan  or  a  Czar.    But 
at  such  a  juncture,  tlie  opinion  of  the  civilised  world  naturally 
turns  to  England.     Reflecting  men  instinctively  ask  how  these 
events  are  interpreted,  how  these  problems  are  solved,  in  the  land 
where  modem  freedom  was  cradled,  and  has  produced  the  most 
marvellous  fruits  of  prosperity,  and  happiness,  and  peace.     A 
great  responsibility  lies  upon  the  governing  classes  of  this  country 
at  a  moment  so  critical  in  the  history  of  political  opinion. 

If  we,  at  such  a  moment,  weakly  yield  to  the  theories,  now 
worn  out  and  antiquated,  which  would  confer  supreme  power 
on  the  multitude,  we  may  throw  back  the  cause  of  true  freedom 
for  half  a  century.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  can  by  our  example 
persuade  those  who  to  preserve  the  mere  blessings  of  social  order 
have  taken  refuge  in  autocracy,  or  in  Caesarism,  that  regulated 
freedom  does  not  mean  the  supremacy  of  ignorance  and  poverty, 
we  may  hope  to  see  the  shackles  removed  which  in  many  a  land  lie 
upon  thought,  and  speech,  and  industry.     In  questions  of  political 

right 


right  England  exercises  an  enormous  influence  over  the  whole  of 
the  civilised  world  ;  and  the  question  whit  h  England  is  called 
upon  to  determine  is  whether  those,  who  above  all  things  desire 
that  industry  shall  have  its  free  course,  and  that  trade  shall  not 
be  disturbed  by  tumult,  may  trust  to  free  institutions  to  give 
them  a  security  which  in  some  countries  they  are  beginning  to 
imagine  can  only  be  conferred  by  military  rule*  If  England  at 
such  a  moment  is  deluded  enough  so  to  alter  her  franchise  as  to 
yield  the  government  of  the  country  to  the  Trades'  Unions,  men 
will  conclude  that  constitutional  systems  are  only  part  and 
parcel  of  the  delusion  of  the  democratic  theory^  and  that  strong 
GovemmeDts  are  the  only  hope  of  those  who  desire  to  pursue 
tiieir  own  industry  in  peace* 

This  is  the  issue  which  the  constituencies  of  this  country  have 
to  dec  Id  e.  They  must  judge  between  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Radicals.  The  Whigs  constitute  only  an  accidental  compromise 
due  to  the  matrimonial  arrangements  of  a  few  great  families, 
with  the  peculiarity  that  many  of  them  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  their  class,  in  order  to  promote  the  personal  am- 
bition of  those  who  belong  to  their  family  connection.  But  their 
number  diminishes  with  every  election.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
course  of  time  those  merely  personal  conditions  of  association 
must  be  overruled  •  and  the  meml>ers  of  the  party  which  tries  to 
serve  two  masters  must  take  their  place  upon  one  side  or  the 
other*  Tte  true  battle  is  not  with  them.  It  is  not  between  them 
and  the  Consers*ative&  tiat  the  electors  have  to  decide.  The 
issue  is  a  far  broader  one,  and  cannot  be  obscured  by  the  paltry 
intrigues  of  parties,  or  the  selfish  trimming  of  personal  ambition. 
The  question  isj  whether  England  shall  be  governed  by  property 
and  intelligence,  or  by  numbers.  Those  who  prefer  the  first  alter- 
native will  vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate ;  those  who  prefer 
the  last  will  vote  for  the  Liberal,  There  is  no  middle  term  be- 
tween the  two.  It  is  the  great  controversy  of  mmlern  society, 
the  great  issue  upon  ivhich  the  hopes  of  freedom,  and  order,  and 
civilisation  depend.  To  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  this  issue 
IS  committed  ;  and  may  God  defend  the  right ! 


Note 
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Note  to  No.  232,  p.  534,  L  29. 

The  Bev.  S.  Wilberforce  was  named  as  a  oontemporary  member, 
thongli  not  a  fellow,  of  Oriel  College.  The  name  of  the  Bev.  B.  D. 
Hampden  was  accidentallj  omitted. 
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Abt.  I, — 1,  Handbook  to  the  CathrdraU  of  Eiiglaruh  Soutlteiii 
Division^  2  Parts;  London,  ISGL  Eastern  Division;  Lon- 
don  J  1862.     Western  Division  \  London,  1864_ 

2,  GUmunps  from  JVedniinster  Abfrnf.  By  George  Gilbert  Scott, 
R.A»,  F,S,A.     Oxford  and  London,    Second  edition,  18t>3, 

3,  The  English  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth  Cetituri/n  By  A.  J-  B- 
Beresford  Hope,  M.A.^  D.CX-     London,  186L 

^l^TEARLV^  fort?  years  have  passed  since  Britton's  *  Cathedral 

_Li  Antiquities'  was  reviewed  in  this  Journal,  by  Soutbey.* 
*The  article,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the  writer,  is,  as  usual, 
Hch  in  various  extracts  and  in  historical  illustration.  Wo  are 
aid  that,  whnn  the  *  Del  ices  dc  la  Grande  Bretag^nc '  were  pub- 
Vhed  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  last  century,  Vorlc  and  Canti^rbury 
^i^re  the  only  Cathedrals  which  ajipeared  among^  the  engraving^s, 
aldiou^h  birdVeve  views  of  '  maisons  de  campagne'  were  plen- 
tiful; *but  tbe  taste  of  the  ag-e  is  curiously  exemplified  when 
such  edifices  as  Lincoln,  and  Wellsni  and  Lichfield  are  overlooked, 
and  a  plan  given  of  Marshal  Tal  lard's  garden  at  Nottingham, 
with  its  parterres  of  turf  cut  into  squares,  circles,  semicircles, 
and  ovals,  "  et  ce'qni  fait  dans  son  tout  ce  qu'on  appellc  gazon- 
&iipf5f'  and  variegatctl  by  divisions  of  red  sand,  yellow  sand, 
liver ised  shells,  pulverised  coai,  dust  from  the  !ead-minesj  and 
gravel  walks  of  every  procurable  variety  of  colour*' 

In  truth,  Britton  was  the  first  to  descrilic,  and  to  desio^n  with 
anything  like  accuracy,  the  architectural  glories  of  our  English 
Cathedrals,  His  designs .  still  rank  among  the  be«*t  we  possess ; 
and  whatever  contributions  Live  since  been  made  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  their  history  and  construction,  Britton  is  at  least 
entitled  to  tbe  distinction  of  having  led  tbe  way  toward  a  thorough 
study  of  these  great  churches.  How  much  has  lieen  done  in  this 
direction  within  the  last  forty  years  we  need  hardly  say,  A  com- 
parison of  Britton^s  text — which,  it  must  be  remembered,  dis- 
plays a  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture  far  in  advance  of  his 
time — with  Prolessor  Willis's  monographs,   or   with  tbe  Hand- 

•  *  Quarterly  Ecvieirr  voh  xxxv*  (1826p) 

VoL  118,— iVi?,  236,  X  hook* 
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books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  will  show 
at  once  how  wide  a  gap  remained  to  be  filled^  and  with  how  far 
more  accurate  and  more  extended  knowledge  we  may  now  walk 
through  our  Cathedral  aisles  and  cloisters.  If  a  new  series  of 
the  ^  Delices '  were  to  appear  at  present,  although  space  might 
possibly  be  found  for  a  *  prospect  of  another  garden,  in  which 
divisions  of  red  sand,  yellow  sand,  and  pulverised  coal  are  not 
altogether  unknown,  Lincoln,  VVells,  and  Lichfield  would 
assuredly  not  be  omitted.  With  the  knowledge  which  we  have 
gained  about  them  has  come  an  increased  pride  in  these  noble 
structures,  and  such  a  reverential  care  of  them  as  has  scarcely 
been  known  since  the  Reformation,  and  as  we  very  much 
doubt  to  have  been  paralleled  before  it.  The  stir  of  sepair  and 
of  restoration  has  been  and  is  so  great  (and  on  the  whole,  whatever 
occasional  errors  may  have  been  committed  in  the  latter  process, 
it  has  been  so  judiciously  conducted)  that,  of  late  years,  the  scene 
in  and  about  many  an  English  minster  has  strongly  recalled  its 
earlier  days,  when  its  walls,  now  grey  with  age,  were  first  rising 
in  the  midst  of  the  hive  of  workmen.  ^  Ministri  fervent  in  open- 
bus  suis  ;  lapides  coUigunt,  collectos  afierunt,  campos  et  plateas, 
domos  ct  curias  implent.*  * 

It  is  curious  that  twenty-four,  the  existing  number  of  English 
sees — a  number  which  has  only  been  completed  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  dioceses  of  Ri|K>n  and  Manchester — should  be  pre- 
cisely tliJit  fixed  by  Gregory  the  Great,  in  his  instructions  to 
Augustine.  Britain  was  almost  an  unknown  island  to  Gregor}'. 
*  Probably,'  as  Dean  Stanley  suggests,  *  he  thought  it  might  be 
a1x)ut  the  size  of  Sicily  or  Sardinia,  the  only  large  islands  he  bad 
ever  seen,  and  that  twenty-four  bishoprics  would  be  sufficient.'  t 
Gregory's  instructions,  however,  issued  while  the  island  was  still 
pagan,  were  followed  but  imperfectly.  The  formation  of  English 
sees  has  been  very  gradual,  and  has  been  influenced  by  causes  which 
could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  by  either  Gregory  or  Augustine. 
As  each  Saxon  kingdom  was  converted,  a  bishopric  was  formed 
ro-extcnsive  with  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  Christian  bishop,  the 
chief  pastor  of  the  tribe,  '  succeeded  in  all  probability  to  the  post 
which  tlie  chaplain  or  high  priest  of  the  King  had  held  in  the 
(lays  of  Paganism.'  {     As  the  tril>e  increased,  and  as  various  ter- 

♦  HcTlH;rt.  Losinga  (circ.  1096)  to  the  overseers  of  the  cathedral  he  was  then 
building  at  Norwich. 

t  *  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterburj* :  the  I^anding  of  Angnstine/  The  great 
bize  of  the  English  dioceses,  in  which  i-espect  they  differ  so  remarkably  from  those 
of  Continental  Enrope— v.here  there  is  a  bishop's  see  in  almost  every  large  town — 
may  have  been  partly  a  result  of  Gregory  s  ignorance  ;  but  the  main  cause  was  the 
fik't  tliat  th<'  Snxon  dioceses  were  at  first  conteriiiinous  with  the  several  kingdoms. 

X  Siiuilcy's  *  Landing  of  Augustine.' 

ritorial 
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^ritonal  changes  took  place,  the  priinitiTedujceses  were  subdividef! ; 
iJaiiterbury  and  York,  whicb  had  been  the  two  bi^st  kDown  cities 
bf  Britain  at  the  time  of  Au^ustine*s  arrivnl,  and  which  re- 
presented the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  of  Northumbria,  always 
retainin*^  their  metro jwilitical  supremticy.  The  dioceses  of  Ely 
and  Carlisle  were  not  formed  until  after  tlie  Conquest ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  that  the 
ive  sees  of  Oxford,  PetcrWrou^h,  Ciloucester,  Bristol,  am! 
Chester,  were  erected  by  Henrj  VI 1 1. — the  scanty  realisation  of  a 
that  had  once  been  far  wider*  The  same  causes  which 
uenced  the  formation  of  dioceses  affected  the  positions  of 
lis,  in  some  cases — as  at  Canterbury,  Yorkj  and  VVin- 
-the  place  of  the  see  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Saxon 
a^lom.  But  the  palaces  of  Saxon  kings  were  by  no  means 
>nfined  to  walled  cities;  and  the  earlier  bishops,  like  the  king^, 
whose  household  they  were  attache<l  ^  *  adopted  for  tlie  most 
sirt  the  old  Teutonic  habit  of  wandering  from  vill  to  vil),  from 
Hanor  to  manor/  *  Hence  the  Cathedral  church  was  as  often  as  not 
on  the  best  and  most  convenient  manor  w^hich  the  bishop 
f  received  from  the  King  for  his  support  and  maintenance ;  and 
the  position  of  the  earlier  sees  at  such  places  as  Crcditon.j 
5herbonie,  or  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire*  But  the  Insecurity ^ 
;ind  probably  the  inconvenience  of  such  situations  had  become  felt 
»ng  liefore  the  Conquest.  The  see  of  Crediton,  as  is  expressly 
rcordcd  in  the  Charter  of  t!ie  Confessor,  was  removed  to  Exeter 
on  account  of  the  devastations  and  plunder  of  the  Northmen  in 
lie  open  country-t  Other  sees  had  suffered  quite  as  severely ; 
mX  in  1G75  a  synod  held  in  London,  under  Archbishop 
#iinfranc,  decreed  the  removal  of  certain  sees  *  in  villulis  ^ — 
I  small  and  un walled  towns,  which  had  grown  up  round  the  Cathe- 
^Biral — ^to  the  security  of  walled  cities,  Hherbome  was  then  re- 
^^koved  to  Old  Sarum,  and  Selsea  to  CTiichester^  Somewhat 
^^kter^  Dorchester  was  removed  to  Lincoln,  Later  still  (a.D-  1109), 
^Tlly,  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  and  |K>ssessing  one  of  the 
I  wealthiest  Benedictine  houses  in  Enjs^land,  was  erected  into  a 
bishopric,   having  assigned  to  it  a  portion  of  the  vast  diocese  of 

ILincoln  ;  and  Carlisle,  representing  the  Koman  Luguljaliaj  did 
■ot  receive  her  first  bishop  until  1133,  The  position  of  the  sees 
■rected  by  Henry  VllL  was  determined  in  every  case  by  that  of 
r  •  Ktfiibl^,  *St3Eoni  iti  England/  i.  nm. 

t  The  iee  Qt  Coniwnll  ivai  at  this  tinii*  (1«>5Q)  united  with  that  of  Exeter, 
*  r«a  sit  *e(J«i  cpiscopiUis,  niitinique  pontifieium,  et  nnm  (ccclesiastica  r^folft, 
•ptcr  panel taiero  atqae  devasrtatioucTn  bononim  et  popnlorumi  qiiocinin  pynitici 
Littbunisem  ac  Cryditonensem  iccelesias  tlevastcr*;  poCetUlt  \  tc  per  hoc  m  clvi- 
E^oaieD  tntlorem  monillonem  adTersiii  hoEtea  hjibcfe  vtftum  v%Xi  m  Meo  \h\. 
iem  tfsse  vdo/    Chiirter  of  King  Edir&rd;  Kentble's  '  Cod,  Diploro*/  No.  7t*U 
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the  suppressed  monastery,  the  church  of  which  became  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  new  diocese. 

With  this  glance  at  the  causes  which  led  to  the  fixing  of 
English  sees  at  the  places  where  we  now  find  them,  we  pass  to 
the  Cathedrals  themselves,  taking  for  our  text-book  the  series  of 
^Handbooks  to  the  Cathedrals  of  Eno^land,'  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  Wc  shall  use  their  text  freely  ;  but  it 
may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  that  they  arc  illustrated  by  some 
hundred  engravings  on  wood,  of  die  highest  beauty  and  interest ; 
many,  indeed  most  of  them,  representing  subjects  or  points  of 
view  which  do  not  occur  in  Britton.  To  say  that  these  engrav- 
ings are  executed  for  the  most  part  by  Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt  is 
to  warrant  their  accuracy  of  detail  and  extreme  delicacy  of  finish. 
Such  specimens  of  xylography  as  the  *  Bay  of  Ely  Choir '  (Ely 
Cathedral,  plate  iv.),  or  as  the  exquisite  reredos  in  the  same 
Cathedral  (plate  v.)  have  scarcely  been  exceeded  by  any  modem 
artist.*  With  the  Handbooks  we  join  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  ^  Glean- 
ings from  Westminster  Abbey,'  the  one  great  English  church, 
which,  like  Notre  Dame  at  Antwerp,  or  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels, 
takes  the  position  of  a  Cathedral  without  being  the  actual  place 
of  an  episcopal  see,  although  it  had  a  bishop  for  a  short  time  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

An  English  Cathedral  is  the  most  perfect  ^sermon  in  stones' 
that  anywhere  remains  to  us.  Other  monuments,  the  mysterious 
cromlechs  and  circles  of  the  primapvcil  period,  or  the  castles  of 
later  centuries,  are  not,  of  course,  without  tongues  of  their  own  ; 
but  the  language  of  the  first  has  become  too  strange  and  antique 
to  be  readily  interpreted ;  and  the  castles,  for  the  most  part 
shattered  and  imperfect,  tell  their  story  at  best  but  obscurely.  It 
is  only  a  great  Cathedral,  which  the  Church  has  watched  and 
cared  for  ever  since  its  foundations  were  laid,  that  resembles  in 
its  clearness  and  completeness  some  stately  discourse  by  Jeremy 
Taylor,  with  all  its  elaborate  divisions  and  its  illustrations  of  the 
highest  poetry.  And  each  Cathcchal  is  in  itself  a  microcosm  ; 
leading  its  students  through  the  long  series  of  ages  that  have 
built  up  this  present  England,  and  bringing  tliem,  by  the  aid  of 
its  architecture  and  of  the  monuments  which  it  protects,  into  as 
close  a  contact  as  is  now  possible  with  the  great  men  of  the  past. 

*  Each  cathedral  has  been  descrn)ed  by  the  compiler  of  the  Ilandbookt  after 
careful  personal  examiuation,  and  \i'ith  the  assistance  of  the  most  recent  labours  of 
other  inquirers.  Professor  Willis's  admirable  monographs  have  been  largelj  drawn 
npon.  No  one  has  done  so  much  toward  setting  forth  the  true  history  of  English 
cathedrals.  His  papers,  however  (to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  the  volumes 
of  the  ArchaM)logical  Institute),  are  addressed  mainly  to  architectural  or  arohico- 
logical  students.  The  Handbooks  take  a  wider  range,  and  describe  the  monu- 
ments and  other  remains  in  each  cathedral,  as  well  as  the  church  itself. 
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To  stand  by  tlic  tomb  of  a  fjfrrat  man,  it  1ms  been  Siaid,  is  the 
next  thing  to  seeing  him.  There  is  no  Ensilish  Cathe<lral  that 
will  not  afford  in  thiii  way  such  a  series  of  historical  lessfjna  as 
we  should  seek  for  elsewhere  in  vain  ;  and  not  one  a  careful  study 
of  which  would  not  give  a  far  clearer  insight  into  the  various 
changes  and  events  of  our  liistory  than  is  to  be  obtained  from 
books  alone.  Instead,  however^  of  examining'  each  Cathedral 
Ingly  and  throughout,  we  propose  at  present  to  take  the  entire 
series,  and,  regarding  them  in  chronological  order,  to  see  how- 
ad  mirably  they  exhibit  and  jnnstiate  the  history  of  architecture 
in  England*  The  smallest  parish  church  may,  of  course,  con- 
tribute its  share  to  this  history  \  but  as  a  whole,  it  is  best  read  in 
the  Cathedrals,  including,  as  they  now  do,  some  of  the  greater 
id  more  imjxirtant  monastic  churches*  It  is  a  fact,  also,  as  we 
all  hy-and-bye  see,  that  at  least  two  of  the  changes  rif  style — 
Jie  sfM*alled  Early  English  and  tlie  Perpendicular — seem  to 
have  begun  in  churches  which  belong  to  our  series  :  the  first  at 
Lincoln  ;  the  second  at  Gloucester,  afterwards  one  of  Henry  Ylll/^i 
Gathcchals- 

Of  the  period  before  the  Conquest,  there  arc  few  actual 
remains.  In  many  instances,  of  course,  the  site  of  the  existing 
catlietlra!  is  die  same  that  was  occupied  by  the  Saxon  structure ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  fragments  of  walls  or  of  piers,  though 
we  suspect  not  many,  may  date  from  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  most  important  relics  exist  in  the  North,  For 
although  Canterbury  impresses  the  imagination  strongly,  as  the 
first  great  resting* place  of  the  faith  in  England — embracing 
within  her  walls  the  actual  ground  covered  by  the  lowly  church 
first  given  by  Ethel bert  to  Augustine — she  can  point  to  no  such 
ngible  witness  of  antiquity  as  the  rude  w^all  in  the  crypt  of 
ork  Minster,  which,  if  it  is  not,  as  it  very  well  may  be,  a  portion 
*jf  the  church  erected  by  Edwin  of  North uinbria  at  the  place  of 
his  baptfsm  by  Paulinas  (a,d.  G27),  is  at  least  not  later  than  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Albert,  who  came  to  the  see  in  the  year  767, 
and  who  is  recorded  by  A  leu  in  as  the  buihler  of  a  'most  mag- 
nificent basilica'  in  Ids  metropolitan  city.  On  this  relic,  there- 
re,  we  gaze  with  veneration ;  but  if  we  desire  to  be  fairly 
iiried  back  to  those  remote  centuries*  we  must  jiass  from  \  i>rk 
to  the  sister  cathetlrnl  of  Ripon^  erected,  not  on  the  site  oJ'  the 
famous  monastery  built  by  St  Wilfrid,  but  on  that  of  a  s*»c 
church  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  was  also  founded 
Under  the  central  tower  of  Ripon  Minster,  the  01: 
which  it  must  have  greatly  influenced,  is  the  lem 
known  as  *  St,  Wilfrid's  Needlcj^  a  small  subtermncaii 
the  strong  Roman   character  of   which   at   once  im^ 
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antiquarr.    It  Is,  in  truth,  a  sur»'Irin;r  example  f^aixi  not  a  solitUT 
one,  since*  tLere  is  another  cn'pt  closely  reseiDblin^  diis  Uov 
the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Hexham,  also  a  ircoided  foooHlariiiD 
of  Wilfrid's )  of  that  mode  of  building:  which  Wilfrid  is  ezprealT 
stated  to  have  brought  from  Rome  ;  and  as  we  pass  tluvMigii  de 
dark,  narrow  passaees  that  lead  to  it«  and  find  ovrselws  at  kst 
within  its  rude  walls,  pierced  bj  small  niches,  bearing  die  narks 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  we  feel — so  compIelelT  are  we 
removed  from  all  modem  associations — almost  fanmghft  hoe  ta 
face  with  that  most  memorable  and  energetic  *  apostle*  <if  the 
Eftirlish  church,  by  whose  care  the  cript  was  constmcted  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh  century.     Its  orifinal  purpose  seems 
little  understood  ;  but,  more  than  any  of  the  later  aiid  lighter 
cr^-pts,  it  recalls  the  martyr's  ^confessio,'  the  type  of  vkidi  is  to 
be  sfiu<rht  in  the  Roman  catacombs.     It  may  have  been  used  as 
a  place  of  prayer  and  i>f  penance ;  as  the  sepnlchre,  fmm  which 
the  host,  the  *  risen  Lord,'  was  brought  up  to  the  choir  on  Easter 
Day;  or   it  may  have  served   for  the  occasional  exhibition  of 
relics.     But,  in  trjth,   it    belonjrs   to  a  period  so  lemoCe,  and 
suggests  a  condition  sfj  different  from  that  even  of  the  later  middle 
age,  that  we  can   do   little   more   than   guess  at   its  nacs  and 
meaning.* 

The  chanire  which  advancing  years  bron^t  with  them  is  at 
once  evident  in  passixifr  frr>m  tliis  mysterious  chamber  to  the 
crypt  lx*l<»w  the  ancient  clioir  of  Worcester  CathedraK  a  work 
lx':nin  after  the  C<mqu€*st.  in  l('s4,  and  completed  in  ten  years, 
but  whic-li  is  ass(K:i«ited  with  an  earlier  period,  as  having  been 
constructetl  by  Bibhop  Wulfstan,  one  of  the  few  prelates  of 
Enelifeh  rare  wh^^i  retained  tlicir  sees,  ^»  any  effectual  purpose* 
after  the  'alien  Kin;r'  had  fairly  ffraspetl  his  new  dominion. 
Sl  Wulfatan  pulled  down  the  Saxon  Cathedral,  and  began  to 
rebuild  it  on  a  much  larjrer  scale ;  but  to  w  hatever  extent  the 
build  in  IT  may  have  advanced  at  his  death,  in  1095,  the  only 
portion  of  it  which  nf)w  exists  is  the  cr^pt,  in  which  a  synotl, 
patherinir  all  the  'wisest  men'  of  the  di»>cese,  was  held  in  lOl^i. 
Unlike  the  dark  chamlx?r  <if  St.  Wilfrid,  Wulfstan's  crypt,  which 
is  apsidal.orcupyinjroris-inally  the  whole  space  under  the  ancient 
choir,  is  in  efi'f(  t  a  subterranean  church — a  *  complex  and  beau- 
tiful temple,'  the  aisles  of  which  are  marked  ofiF  by  rows  of 
slender  pillars,  c-arryinjr  s<*mi circular  archer  The  intricacy  and 
variety  producetl  by  these  numerous  pillars,  with  their  plain, 
cushioned  capitals,  and  by  the  intersectinjr  arches,  have  reminded 

*  Twii  paptrs  on  this  niriarkal.le  cnj«r,  >.y  Mr.  J.  K.  WalSran,  of  K: poo,  Tr:ii> 
v.-as  I':*.' ll;>t  t'>  poii.t  out  its  Ctr*»a:ii  cute,  ^  ill  bv  IbuLd  in  the  Jouixal  of  lie 
Archaxflogical  iLStitute. 


►re  man  one  visitor  ol  me  great  JMoonsh  mosque  at  Cortl ova- 
comparison  which  (althfiug-h  tlie  jnoscjuc  is  now  the  catlirfh-al) 
would,  we  suspect,  liave  been  little  to  the  taste  of  good  Bishop 
WuUstan,  or  of  the  *  wise'  abbots  and  priests  who  once  assembled 
here  in  solemn  synod- 

Sach  a  crypt  as  this  at  Worcester  is  characteristic  of  the 
iticreasefl  stateliness  of  architecture  which  had  passed  across 
the  chmnnel  before  the  Concjuest,  and  had  been  patronised  by  the 
^^ Confessor  for  his  new  church  at  Westminster.  Bi»sides  Worcester, 
^■JV'^orman  crypts  exist  at  Canterbury,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  and 
^■ilochester ;  all,  as  Professor  Wit  lis  has  pointed  out,  founded 
before  1085,  although  in  their  present  state  they  show  marks  of 
later  work  and  additions*  After  the  Norman  period  they  were 
discontinued,  the  solitary  exception  being  at  Hereford  Cathedral, 
where  tliere  is  an  Early  English  crypt  under  the  beautiful  Lafly 
Chapel  of  the  same  date*  The  crypto  had  their  separate  chajiels 
and  altars  like  the  churches  above  them  ;  and  in  that  of  Canter- 
bury was  the  famous  shrine  of  *  Our  l^dj  Undercroft,'  described 
by  Erasmus  as  so  laden  with  treasure  that  it  was  *  a  sig^ht  more 
than  reg:al/  In  the  crypts  also  were  places  of  conceal ment,  where 
the  great  treasures  of  the  church  might  be  hidden  in  troubled 
ttmei.  Few  lar^e  churches  w  ere  w*idiout  such  hiding-places ; 
often  necetsarj  when  the  build ing  stood  near  die  shore,  within 
sight  and  reach  of  pirates,  or  in  such  of  the  Northern  counties  as 
were  exposed  to  a  foray  of  Scr^ttish  Borderers, 

The  troubles  before  and  after  the  Conquest — ravage*  of  North- 
men, civil  strife,  and  the  plunder  and  havoc  of  the  Conqueror's 
troops  Habere ver  they  penetrated  the  country — laid  more  or  less 
in  ruin,  not  only  the  smaller  churches  on  the  manors  of  'thegn* 
and  *  eori,'  but  the  cathedral  churches  themselves,  which,  as  being 
the  richest,  were  the  most  exposed  to  plunder.  When  Lan franc 
came  to  his  cathedral  in  the  year  1070,  he  found  it  a  desolate 
rain.  It  had  been  completely  burnt  three  years  before;  and  the 
bulls  and  privileges  of  in  arty  a  king  and  pope  had  perished  with 
it,  York  Minster,  with  the  great  library  collected  by  the  inces- 
ftaot  laijour  of  Alcuio  and  Egbert,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1069,. 
daring  the  attack  on  the  city  by  the  sons  of  Sweyn  ;  and  scarcely 
0tie  of  the  PZnglish  cathedrals  was  more  fortunate.  Although 
some  years  passed  after  the  C-ontiuest  before  the  country  was 
■ufficiently  settled  to  allow  of  much  building,  the  first  great  work 
undertaken  by  the  newly-appointed  Norman  prelates  was  the 
reconstmclion,  in  most  iustances  the  entire  rebuilding,  of  their 
cathedrals.  Some  of  these,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  were 
rerl  to  entirely  new  sites,  in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the 
synod  of  London,  in  1075*     Others  were  rebuilt  either  on  the  old 
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site,  or  on  i^round  closely  adjoining.  Lanfranc  had  set  the 
example  ;  and  the  love  of  building,  which  was  one  of  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  Normans,  together  with  a  certain  religrioot 
zeal  which  is  hardly  less  conspicuous,  led  the  new  lords  of  Elng^ 
land  not  only  to  follow  in  his  lead  in  so  far  as  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cathedrals  was  concerned,  but  to  cover  the  land  with  small 
churches.  Many  of  these,  rich  with  elaborate  ornamentation,  still 
remain ;  whilst  of  others  the  former  existence  is  only  indicated  by 
a  font  or  a  fragment  of  carving :  the  building  of  them,  however, 
in  spite  of  trouble  and  turmoil,  must  have  gone  on  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly at  least  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  centur}-.  We  can 
but  guess  at  the  Norman  '  overlord '  who  raised  the  walls  of  such 
churches  as  Barfreston  or  Iftley.  Of  the  rcbuilders  of  our  cathe- 
drals, we  can  s]>eak  with  more  certainty ;  and  in  them  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  some  of  the  most  able  and  powerful  men 
of  that  stormy  age,  many  of  whom  were  as  skilled  in  the  use  of 
sword  and  lance  cis  in  that  of  the  mass-book. 

Lanfranc's  choir  at  Canterbury  seems  to  have  been  intended  as 
a  temporary  work,  and  was  perhaps  hastily  completed.  At  any 
rate  it  was  entirely  pulled  down  by  his  successor,  Anselm,  who, 
with  the  aid  of  his  Prior,  Emulph,  reconstructed  it  with  far 
greater  magnificence.  Ernulj)h  was  a  great  builder  and  a  most 
skilful  architect ;  and  on  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Rochester,  in 
lllo,  he  continued  the  rebuilding  of  that  cathedral,  which  had 
been  commenced  by  the  more  celebrated  Gundulph.  All  whom 
we  have  so  far  named — Lanfranc,  Anselm,  Ernulph,  and  Gun- 
dulph— had  been  monks  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  then  not  only 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  but,  as 
it  would  seem,  an  excellent  school  of  architecture.  Before  he 
became  bishop  of  llo(*hoster,  Ernul])h  had  been  Abbot  of 
'  Peterborough  the  Proud,'  as  the  great  monastery  was  called,  the 
church  of  which  is  tlie  existing  cathedral ;  and  there,  as  else- 
where, he  set  himself  to  'build  up  the  waste  places.'  Peter- 
borough and  its  neighbour,  Ely,  th(;  stronghold  of  the  fens,  had 
suflTenMl  greatly  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Both  monasteries 
had  favoured  Hereward,  the  half-mythical  English  hero ;  and 
both  had  felt  the  vengeance  of  the  Concjueror  when  he  at  last 
(107 1)  scattered  the  company  of  dispossessed  and  broken  English- 
men, who  for  many  years  had  held  their  own  at  Ely,  under  the 
protection  of  the  marshes.  At  Peterborough,  Emulph's  work 
was  followed  up  by  the  abbots,  John  of  Seez,  who  began  the 
choir  of  the  existing  church  after  a  fire  in  111');  Martin,  again 
a  monk  of  Bee;  William:  and  Benedict,  the  last  of  whom  was 
C(rur  de  Lion's  Kr(»per  of  the  (Jrcat  Seal.  It  is  their  work  on 
which  we  still  l(M)k  as  we  pass  up  the  nave  and  into  the  choir  of 


atjgh  Cathedra!,  At  Ely,  tlic  resting-place  of  St.  Ettto]- 
lUiliii^  ^e  first  NoriTian  ablwt  who  succeeded  to  the  real  wealth 
<jf  the  Saxon  convent  was  Si  mean,  a  near  lelative  of  the  Con- 
queror, who  was  ci«fhtj-cigLt  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  but 
who  retained  enough  energy  to  set  at  once  about  the  rebnUding^ 
«f  bis  monastic  church  on  a  different  but  not  far  distant  site* 
How  far  the  work  w^as  advanced  at  his  dcatli,  in  1093,  at  the 
age  of  a  hundrcd^^  we  are  iiot  told*  It  was  eontinu&d  by  his 
successor,  Abbot  Richard,  a  son  of  ihe  powerful  Earl  of  Clare; 
and  the  great  nave,  which  we  still  admire,  was  not  probably 
finishecl  until  at  least  the  middle  of  tlie  twelfth  century  *  LonfT 
before  that  time  (in  1109)  the  church  had  become  the  cathedral 
of  a  new  diocese,  taken  from  that  of  Lincoln. 

Simeon,  founder  of  the  existing  church  of  Ely,  was  the  brother 
of  Walkelin,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (1070-1097),  who,  durinj^ 
Ills  episcopate,  rebuilt  his  cathedral  from  the  foundations*  Of 
the  manner  in  which  he  pn>cuTed  timber  for  hiS  church  the  fo!- 
lowin]^  story  is  told.  The  Conqueror  had  granted  him  as  much 
woDd  from  the  fort^st  of  Hanepinges  (Hempage  Wood,  on  the  old 
Alrcsford  roafi)  as  his  car[>enters  could  take  in  four  days  and 
nights.  'But  the  Bishop,'  says  the  old  annalist,  *  collected  an 
lEUiumeTable  troop  of  carpenters,  and  within  the  assigned  time 
cut  down  the  whole  wood,  and  carried  it  off  to  Winchester. 
Presently  after,  the  King,  passing  by  Hanepinges,  was  struck 
with  amazement,  and  cried  out,  '*  Am  1  bewitched,  or  have  I 
taken  leave  of  my  senses  ?  Had  I  not  once  a  most  delectable 
wood  in  this  spot?**  But  when  he  understood  the  truth,  he  was 
violently  enraged.  Then  the  Bishop  put  on  a  shabby  i  cstment, 
and  made  his  way  to  the  King's  feet^  humbly  begging  to  resign 
the  e]ji  SCO  pate,  and  merely  requesting  that  he  might  retain  his 
royal  friendship  and  chaplaincy.  And  the  King  was  appeased, 
only  observing,  **  1  was  as  much  too  liberal  in  my  grant,  as  you 
were  too  greedy  in  availing  yourself  of  it,**  **  The  transept  rot>fs 
<if  Wiocht.'stt*r  show  to  this  day  what  Bishop  Walkelin  did  with 
Hempage  Wood.  The  transepts  themselves  and  the  crypt  are  of 
his  time,  and  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
work  of  Walkelin  here  and  of  Simeon  at  Ely,  to  which  we  shall 
by-and-bye  recur. 

The  Norman  cathedral  of  Old  Sarum  was  the  work  of  Bishops 
Herman  and  Osmund;  the  latter,  who  died  in  1091^,  having  been 
a.  powerful  secular  noble,  created  Earl  of  Dorset  by  the  Con- 
queror, before  he  took  on  him  the  orders  of  the  Church,  and 
arranged  that  famous  *  Use  of  Sarum  *  whicli  prevailed  through- 

^  <  Aiuiales  Ecdtfs/  Wititoii.    Ap.  Whartoti, '  AtigUa  Sacra^*  ttmi*  i> 
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out  tlie  South  and  West  of  England  until  the  middle  of  tlie  dz- 
tecntli  century,  and  which  is  in  effect  the  foundation  of  our  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  Of  Osmund's  cathedral  only  the  foaiidati0iis 
can  be  traced,  after  a  long  drought.  The  rebuilding  of  Exeter  was 
not  commenced  until  the  twelfth  century  was  somewhat  advanoBiL 
Bishop  Warlewast  (1107-1136)  began  it;  and  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  end  of  the  century.  The  transept  towers  aie  the 
sole  relics  of  this  building.  Wells  was  repaired  and  paitlj 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Robert  (1135-1166),  who  had  been  a  mc»ik  in 
the  Cluniac  Priory  of  Lewes;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
part  of  the  existing  church  is  of  his  time.  The  great  choidi  of 
the  I^nedictines  at  Gloucester^  now  the  cathednd,  was  rebuilt 
by  Abbot  Serlo  between  the  years  1088  and  1100.  It  afterwaids 
suffered  much  from  fire  at  four  distinct  periods :  but  the  man  of 
the  existing  building  is  Norman.  Hereford  was  found  in  ruins 
by  its  first  Norman  bishop,  Robert  de  Losinga  (1079-1096),  who 
began  to  rebuild  it,  taking  for  his  model  the  church  of  Aachen 
(Aix-la-Chapelle),  the  work  of  Charlemagne,  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  during  his  studies  in  Lorraine,  the  eccle- 
siastical schools  of  which  were  then  very  famous,  and  had 
contributed  many  bishops  to  English  sees.  The  church  was 
dedicated  in  1110;  and  much  of  the  existing  building  is  the 
work  of  the  Lotharingian  student — a  learned  astrologer,  who 
no  doubt  laid  his  foundations  under  the  most  favourable 
planetary  aspects.  At  Lichfield  a  Norman  church  was  duly 
raised,  as  elsewhere ;  but  its  builder  has  not  been  recorded,  and 
no  fragment  (at  least  above  ground)  remains. 

Tlie  East  Anglian  see,  the  position  of  which  had  been  more 
than  once  chan^i^ed  before  the  Conquest,  was  removed  from  Thet- 
ford  to  Norwich  by  Bishop  Herbert  Losinga  in  1094.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  existing  cathedral,  the 
building  of  which  seems  to  have  gone  on  simultaneously  with 
that  of  the  strong  castle  raised  by  Rufus  on  the  highest  ground 
of  the  ancient  *  Venta.'  Herbert's  successor,  Everanl — *  vir  cru- 
de! issimus,'  according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon — ^who  had  pro- 
bably l>een  concerned  in  the  wars  of  Stephen,  completed  the 
nave  about  1135.  Much  of  the  work  of  bodi  bishops  remains, 
and  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  imj^ortant  of  this  period 
in  England.  In  obedience  to  the  decree  of  1072,  Remigiii%  then 
Bishop  of  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,  removed  the  place  of  his 
see  to  Lincoln.  From  the  Ccmquest  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  this  diocese  was  by  far  the  most  extensive  in 
I'^ngland,  strot(-hing  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber.  Remi- 
gius,  '  statura  parvus,  sed  cordc  magnus,'  began  his  new  chmtrh 
about  1074,  '  on  a  spot  presignified  by  certain  visions,'  and  com- 
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it  '  after  the  mnnjier  of  the  churcli  of  Rouen/  He  had 
been  a  Benedictine  of  Fecamp^  and  had  led  to  Hastinq^s  the  con- 
tingent sent  by  the  abbot  of  that  ^reat  monastery*  The  house 
af  Tennyson  Dein court  claims  Bishop  Remigius  as  one  of  its 
DfTsets,  and  lie  was  therefore  nearly  related  to  the  Conquei-or. 
Of  his  cathedral  at  Lincoln  onJy  a  portion  of  the  west  front 
reinaiiis. 

Thomas  nf  Hayeux,  tlie  first  Norman  Archbishop  of  York 
(1070-1100)^  rebuilt  fiom  the  gi*ound  his  cathedral,  which  had 
lieen  destroyed  by  fire  in  10G*J*  Not  a  fragment  of  his  work  is 
Haw  in  existence.  The  Norman  rebuilders  of  Durham  have 
ikred  better.  Of  the  magnificent  church  raised  by  Bishop 
William  'de  Sane  to  Carilefo'  — of  *  St*  Calais,'  in  Normandy 
(1081-10*J6),  alter  a  plan  which  he  brought  from  Normandy,  and 
his  successor  Ralph  Fiambard  (1099-1 128 )s  the  very  able  and  very 
an  scrupulous  minister  of  the  Red  King,  the  greater  part  remains, 
luid  still  excites  the  wonder  and  reverence  of  the  pilgrim  to  the 
~  oly  land  of  St  Cuthbert '— ^ 

'  Where  his  cathedral  huge  tmd  vast 
Looks  down  tipon  tho  Wear/ 

Carlisle  was  not  erected  into  n  see  until  1133,  when  Arch* 
bidiop  Thurstan  of  \  ork  procured  tlie  appointment  of  its  first 
bishop.  The  existing  cathedral  had  been  the  church  of  a  Col- 
lege of  Canons,  founded  not  long  liefiire  by  a  certain  Walter, 
who  bad  been  left  by  William  Rufus  in  command  of  his  new 
town  and  castle.  The  transept  and  the  remaining"  fragment  of 
nave  are  Walter^s  %vork  :  the  rest  of  the  nave,  which  was  of  the 
ae  character,  was  destroyed  by  the  Scots  under  Lesley  in 
1643.  The  Cathedral  of  Chester — one  of  the  new  sees  of  1537 — - 
was  the  Church  of  Sl  Wer burgh's  Abbey,  founded  in  1093  by 
Hugh  Lupus,  the  great  Earl  of  Chester,  for  Benedictine  monks. 
The  north  transept  is  here  ihe  most  important  piece  of  early 
iorman  work* 
The  Norman  churches^  of  which  we  have  been  tracing  the 
builders,  were  thus  in  all  cases  the  foundation  of  our  eitisting 
crathedrals.  Murh  of  them,  as  we  sliall  see,  remains  for  our 
initruction  and  admiration;  and  wherever  we  find  the  more 
raceful  work  of  later  centuries — ^the  Decorated  cboilf  pf  thl& 
perpendicular  nave — we  may  Ix;  sure  that  it  replace 
construction  of  Norman  builders.  This  is,  in  el 
^f  nearly  every  cathedral.  First,  the  Xoiman 
aall  or  too  dark,  and  was  removcfl  to  make 
Kiuld  be  more  convenient,  and  should  bt^ttr 
^ctuml  skill  of  the  a^e.      Then — son 
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afterwards — the  nave  and  transepts  followed,  until,  little  bj  little, 
a  new  and  far  more  stately  minster  was  built  up,  on  the  ground 
which  had  lx;en  first  occupied  by  the  Norman  architect.  It  is 
not  easy  to  ])icture  a  time  when  the  Pointed  arch  was  altogether 
unknown,  and  when  the  land  was  covered  with  churches,  the 
architecture  of  which  offered  no  very  startling  contrast  to  that  of 
Imperial  Rome,  from  which  it  had  been  directly  developed. 
But  of  the  remains  which  best  enable  us  to  return  to  that  distant 
age,  by  far  the  most  important  are  the  Norman  portions  of  our 
cathedrals. 

The  two  cathedrals  which  most  completely  retain  the  ground^ 

1>lan  of  their  Norman  builders  are  Norwich  and  PeterborougU. 
3oth  have  received  alteraticms  and  additions,  but  the  great  mass 
of  both  is  still  Norman.     Both  have  long  and  stately  naves,  and 
choirs  with  apsidal  terminations  toward  the  east     The  work  of 
Norwich,  however  (109G-1135),  is  considerably  earlier  than  that 
of  Peterlx)rongh  (1118-111)0),  and  is  of  pn>portionately  higher 
interest.      Alone  among  English  cathedrals  Norwich  can  still 
show  its   primitive   basilican    arrangement, — the   stone   seat  or 
throne  of  the  Norman  bishop  remaining  (although  concealed  by 
modern  work  in  front)  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  apse,  at  the 
back  of  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the  high  altar,  whicL 
stcxul  at  the  chord  of  the  semicircle.     In  the  very  interesting 
volume   which    we   have    placed    at   the    head    of  this   article, 
Mr.  Ben^sford  Hope  has  pointed  out  that  this  disposition — whore 
the  bishop  occupied  the  central  scat  behind  the  altar,  with  his 
presbyters  nin<re<l  on  either  side  of  him,  and  of  which  a  most 
striking  examj)le  still   remains  at  Torcello,  in  the  Lagunes  of 
Venice — was "  general   throughout  Christendom  until  the  Bene- 
dictines (.IS  he  inclines  to  think),  finding  a  different  arrangement 
more  convenient,  intnnluced  that  which  is  now  imiversal.     Here 
n!ul  there,  however,  the  older  plan  was  still  retained.     It  was  so 
(somewhat  remarkably,  recollecting  it  was  the  church  of  a  grc-t 
iM'iKMlirtine   monastery)   in  Linfranc's  cathedral  at  Canterbury, 
nhiMc   (and   probably  long  after  Lanfranc's  and  Ansel m's  work 
had    biMii  destroyed)   the  patriarchal  chair  in  which  the  Arch- 
binlhips  are  still  enthroned  was  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hijih 
nlfjir,-    a    position   to   which    it    might    be   restored  with  great 
l»n»|>rii'ly.       It    was,   perhaps,    Canterbury  that  Bishop   Hcrben 
iiiiitiited  at  Novwirh:   t'or  although  most  great  Norman  churches 
ii'iminati'd  r!ist>>anl  in  an  aj>se,  no  trace  of  a  similar  episa^pal 

•  limiip   has,  so   far. as  we  know,   been  elsewhere  discovered;  Si» 

•  In I  ihi«  pliiu  il(M*s  not  seem  to  have  l)een  general. 

I'«iu!»iiii»    into  tin*  great  Norman  n.ives  of  Norwich  or  Potrr- 
<#'// //</// )i     III,  we  niuY  add*  of  Elv — for  although  the  work  :':.ere 

^;^LV^-\ 
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f  1081-1 170)  is  of  later  date,  the  general  cliaracter  is  the  same — 

^^  are  at  once  impressed  with  their  stern  and  solemn  dignity — a 

Weig^ht  of  awe '  very  different  from  that  which  falls  upon  us  in 

4e  later  naves  of  York,  Wincliester,  or  Canterbury,     ^Fheirs  arc 

I    *ft  truth  *  antique  pillars  massy  pn>of/  filling-  the  mind  with  the 

^  strongest  sense  of  power  and  duration ; — 

^B                    '  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishahlo  home 
V  Who  thus  could  build * 

^Hle  triple  division  of  these  naves — pier-arches,  triforium,  and 
''Jerestor_v- — is  generally  of  equal  height  in  each  of  its  members* 
^Jtie  triforlum  is  scarcely  so  prominent  a  feature  at  any  later 
Her  led*     Its  massive  arches  are  singularly  grand  and  impressive, 
Trtti  the  darkened  gallery  at  their  bark  adds  something  of  mystery 
f<*  tie  effect  of  the  antique  architecture.     This  triforial  gallery, 
^^t^njiog^  back  over  the  nave  aisles,  to  which  in  effect  it  forms  a 
^Ocand  story,  is  almost  peculiar  to  Norman  work,  and  to  that  of 
th^    succeeding  period.     Later  it  became   more  and  more  of  a 
^V€i.\l  passage,  untU,  in  Perpendicular  times,  it  is  almost  entirely 
ni^fged  in  the  clerestory,  as  Is  well  seen  at  York  in  both  nave 
^^%1  choir*     In  the  nave  of  Norwich   the  great  tiiforium  arches 
^*^0  undivided  by  any  centml  pier,  and  are  scarcely  k-ss  in  ^me 
^*ian  those  of  the  main  arcade  below  them.     At  Ely  and  Peter- 
borough the  great  arch  is  subdivided  by  a  central  sliaft.     The 
Norwich  arrangement  is  by  far  the  more  peculiar,  and  bears  the 
^ark  of  its  earlier  date;  but  the  general  design  of  the  others  is 
^n  the  whole  more  effectivcj  and  was  that  followed  throughout  all 
the  later  changes  of  style.     The  use  of  these  triforia  is  very  un- 
certain.    That  of  Norwich  (and  peril aps  all  the  Norman  ones) 
CQiitained  many  allai*s,  as  did  the  remarkable  triforium  of  Glou- 
Cpster,  which  opens  into  apsidal  chapels  corresponding  to  those 
in  the  transepts  and  choir  below* 

Klf  Norwich  can  point  to  her  venerable  episcopal  throne,  Peter- 
rough  can  show  a  Norman  relic  of  at  least  ecjual  interest^ — the 
pa  anted  wooden  roof  which  spans  her  nave,  Norman  builders 
(At  least  Norman  builders  in  England)  were  either  afraid  or 
were  unahle  to  throw  a  vault  over  so  wide  a  space  as  the  nave 
or  choir  of  a  great  churchy  and  accordingly^  in  almost  every 
case^  they  appear  to  have  ceiled  them  with  a  fiat  wooden  cover- 
infT,  which  was  always,  no  doubt,  richly  ]iainte<L  A  small 
ceiling  of  this  kind  remains  at  St,  Albans ;  but  the  grandest 
tsatnpie  is  the  nave  ceiling  of  Petjcr borough.  Its  original  posi- 
Q^n  has  been  slightly  altered  ;  since,  when  thetowcT  arches  were 
Hanged  from  round  to  pointed,  tlie  ceiling  was  raised  from  a  flat 
form  to  its  present  shape,  which  is  half  octagonal ;  but  we  may  still 

regard 
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regard  it  as  displaying  not  only  the  work,  but  also  the  coloured 
designs  of  its  constructors  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  painted 
in  lozenge-shaped  divisions,  some  of  which  contain  figures  of 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  personages;  others,  very  curious  gro- 
tesques. The  effect  of  such  a  ceiling  as  this,  although  far  from 
equalling  the  ^high  embowed  roof  of  later  construction,  is  iiever> 
theless  well  in  harmony  with  the  massive  Norman  work  which  it 
surmounts,  and  is  undoubtedly  more  ^  cathedral-like '  than  any 
more  open  roof  of  timber.  It  was  with  a  strong  sense  of  in 
fitness  that  the  ceiling  of  the  Norman  nave  at  Ely,  which  had 
been  left  a  rude  and  bare  mass  of  timber  apparently  from  the 
time  of  the  construction  of  the  lantern,  was  (after  1845)  coated 
with  boards  and  prepared  to  receive  the  long  and  elaborate  series 
of  paintings  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  le  Strange,  and  just 
completed  by  Mr.  Gambier  Parry. 

That  the  Normans  were  no  very  skilful  builders,  and  that  they 
endeavoured  to  compensate  for  want  of  science  by  vast  and  unne- 
cessary expenditure  of  material  is  evident,  if  from  no  other  portions 
of  their  work,  from  the  history  of  their  central  towers,  hardly  one 
of  which  survives.  Where  the  piers  do  exist  they  are  in  almost 
all  cases  bent  and  crippled,  or  arc  cased  with  later  masonry.  But 
the  tower  has  almost  always  fallen.  Abbot  Simeon's,  at  Ely,  fell 
in  1321  *  with  such  a  shock  and  with  so  great  tumult  that  it  was 
thought  an  earthquake  had  taken  place.'  The  brethren,  who 
were  returning  to  their  dormitory  after  matins,  fortunately  escajieJ 
unhurt ;  and  the  shrines  of  the  sainted  abbesses  stood  uninjuredj 
says  the  chronicler,  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin.  To  this  fall  wc 
arc  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  admirable  conceptions  of  mediaeval 
architcjcturo,  the  famous  octagon  of  Ely.  The  central  tower  oJ 
Bishop  Walkelin's  Cathedral  at  Winchester — (he  was,  it  should 
be  remembered,  the  brother  of  Ablx>t  Simeon,  and  the  same  archi- 
tect and  workmen  may  have  been  employed  on  both) — fell  in 
1107.  Seven  years  before,  the  botly  of  the  Red  King,  brought 
from  the  New  Forest  in  the  charcoal-burner's  cart,  had  been 
buried  beneath  it;  and  many  thought,  acconling  to  the  chro- 
niclers, *that  the  fall  of  the  tower  was  a  judgment  for  his  sins, 
since  it  was  a  grievous  wrong  to  bury  in  that  sacred  place  one 
who  all  his  life  had  been  profane  and  sensual,  and  who  died 
without  the  Christian  viaticum.'  Malmesbury,  however,  suggests 
that  *  imperfect  construction '  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  fall  of  the  tower,  which  was  soon  rebuilt,  the  unwieldy  piers 
which  narrow  the  transept  arches  showing  how  great  had  been  the 
panic. 

Th(»  transepts  of  Winchester  still  dispLiy  the  work  of  Walkelin 
(107t)-10D3).  Earlier  than  Norwich,  they  exhibit  all  the  cha- 
racteristics 
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Etmctemtict  of  the  first  Nonnan  period — wide  joints  between  tlie 
1  aaUaring,  p!ain   square-eil»jed    arches^   and   skafts  with   simplj- 
Icuahioiicd  capitals,     AH  is  rude,  plain^  and  massive,  carrying  us 
at  once  to  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  and  of  VVillJam  the 
At  the  end  of  each  transept  is  a  kind  of  ^llery  or  ter- 
I  minal  aisle,  which  finds  a  counter|)art,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scalej  in  the  transepts  of  Ely,  the  work  oi'  Walkclin's   brother. 
There  is  indeed  a  strono;^  general    resemblance  throughout  the 
Norman  work  of  the  South  and  East  of  England.      Passing  north- 
ward, we  find  William  of  St,  Carileph's  great  church  at  llurham 
(designed  in  Normandy)  displaying  the  same  general  cliaracter, 
I  hut  marked  by  more  of  that  *  barbaric  splendour'  (the  expression 
lis  Mr,  Parker's)  which  became  the  most  distinguishing  feature 
of  later   Norman,      A  more  decidedly  foreign   inAuence,  from 
whatever  source  it  may  have  originated,  is  evident  in  the  Norman 
work  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,     Tlie  circular  piers  of  Hereford 
have  their  capitals  enriched  with  very  elaborate  knot-work  and 
foliage^  of  somewhat  the  same  character  (though  not  so  far  de- 
if'eioped)  as  that  in  the  neigh l>ouring  church  of  Shobdon,  which 
fbe  founder,  Oliver  de  Merlimond,  is  thought  to  have  copied  Irom 
*^t,  Victor's  Abbey  at  Paris,     On  entering  the  nave  of  Gloucester 
Cathetiral  (1 088*1  lOO)  we  are  at  once  struck  by  the  great  height 
^'1    the  piers.     They  measure  30  feet  to  the  top  of  tbeir  capitals, 
^'KiJst  those  of  Norwich  only  reach  15 — a  diiTerencc  which  hardly 
*t^<^ma  compatible  with  the  same  style.     Of  course  at  Gloucester 
™«  main  arches  are  so  far  raised  as  to  be  entirely  altered  in  cba- 
'^^ctcr,  whilst  triforium  and  clerestory  are  deprived  of  all  dignity 
^^y>d  importance.     It  may  w^ell  be  doubted  w'helher  the  unques- 
^^H^bly  fine  effect  of  the  lofty  piers  is  not  dearly  purchased  by 
^Vi^  loss  of  the  equal  divisions  of  Norwich  and  Peterborough,  and 
^^pecially  of  the  grave  and  massive  triforium,  which  at  Gloucester 
*^^  only  10  feet   high,  at  Norwich  24,     Similar   piers  occur  at 

P^urshorcj  at  Tewkesbury,  and  at  Malvern — all  prolmbly  designed 
y  the  same  architect.     So  far  as  we  know^,  they  are  found  in  no 
ther  part  of  England, 
The  transition  from  the  round  to  tlie  pointed  arch^ — fram  Nor- 
tnan  to  Early   English — was  no   doubt    very  gradual,  and   the 

I  complete  change  was  preceded  by  many  lesser  alterations.  Among 
English  cathedrals,  Canterbury  not  only  affords  us  the  best  example 
of  this  transitional  period,  but  one  which  is  of  esj>ecial  value  from 
the  rcitainty  we  possess  as  to  its  date.  The  Vj^lorious  choir  of 
Conratl^"  in  which  Beckei*s  body  was  watched  by  the  monks 
f  liTfjaghout  the  nisfht  which  followed  his  murder,  was  four  y^rs 
InXejf  (1174)  destroyed  by  fire.  The  rebuilding  was  entrusted  to 
WiUiam  of  Sens,  who  continued  the  work  until  1178,  when,  says 

G  encase, 
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Gervase,  *  through  the  vengeance  of  God  or  spite  of  the  devil,' 
he  fell  from  the  clerestory  and  was  so  much  injured  that  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  France.  His  successor  was  a  certain 
'English  William/  who  completed  the  choir  and  the  eastern 
buildings  beyond  it  in  1184.  The  monks,  it  is  said,  were  greatlj 
astonished  and  delighted  at  the  many  novelties  introduced  bj  the 
two  Williams.  The  mixture  of  round  and  pointed  arches ;  the 
richly-foliated  and  varied  capitals  of  the  pillars— evident  imita- 
tions of  Corinthian,  but  showing  in  their  leafage  the  more  than 
beginning  of  that  ribbed  form  which  characterises  developed 
Early  English ;  the  great  vault,  with  its  ribs  of  stone ;  and  espe- 
cially the  slender  shafts  of  Purbeck  gracing  the  triforia,  were 
among  the  greatest  changes.  The  whole  work  remains  for  our 
study  and  instruction — not  only  grand  and  striking  in  itself,  but 
supplying  one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of 
English  architecture. 

We  have  said  that  the  new  style  was  slowly  developed ;  but 
wc  can,  we  believe,  point  to  the  first  great  example  of  it  in 
England  in  its  completed  form.  This  was  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
unrivalled  among  English  cathedrals  (we  can  hardly  except 
Durham,  spite  of  its  romantic  cliff)  in  grandeur  of  situation, 
rising  as  it  docs  on  its  '  sovereign  hill ' 

*  Above  the  snioko  and  stir  of  this  dull  earth,' 

and  scarcely  less  entitled  to  a  foremost  place  from  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  its  architecture.  If  the  vast  space  and  dignity  of  York 
aptly  proclaim  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  church  of  St.  Alary  is 
not  less  fitly  indicated  by  the  delicacy  and  graceful  proportion  of 
Lincoln. 

The  Norman  Church  of  Remigius  was  shattered  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1185.  In  the  following  year  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  then  living  in  Europe — Hugh  of  Burgundy,  better  known 
afterwards  as  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln — was  consecrated  to  the  see. 
He  had  been  a  monk  in  the  Great  Chartreuse,  near  Grenoble, 
then  very  famous  for  its  austere  rule,  and  for  the  piety  of  its 
members.  There  his  reputation  was  considerable  ;  and  it  was  not 
without  much  difficulty  diat  Henry  II.  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  to  England  as  the  head  of  a  Carthusian  house  at  Witham,  in 
Somersetshire,  the  first  of  the  order  in  this  country.  After 
spending  about  ten  years  as  Prior  of  Witham,  he  was  made 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1186.  The  character  of  St.  Hugh — his  in- 
cessant labour  throughout  his  vast  diocese,  his  '  cool  judgment 
and  exquisite  tact,'  thanks  to  which  he  obtained  and  exercised  an 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  fierce  Plantagenet  kings  —  are 

duly 
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dalv  set  fortli  in  a  Tcr)j  interesting  metrical  Life,  as  well  as  in  a 
larger  prose  bio^rapliy,  bath  of  whicli  have  been  admirably 
edited  by  Jlr.  Dimock**  Here  we  Lave  only  to  do  with  his 
work  at  Lincoln.  The  rebuilding'  of  his  cathedral  was  at  once 
commenced  ;  and  St.  Hugh  (like  King  Richard  at  Ascalonf) 
laboured  at  the  walls  with  his  own  hands: — 

Non  solum  conecdit  opes,  opcramque  snomm 
Sod  proprii  eudoris  oj>om ;  lupidofiqiie  frcquentep 
Exciaos  fert  in  oalatha,  c^lcemc^ae  tauacGm.'  ^ 

St.  Ha^h,  however,  was  not  liis  own  architect.  The  metrical 
Life  tells  us  tbat  tlic  plans  were  prepared  by  a  certain  Gcoffry  de 
Nciers^  concerning  whose  native  country  there  has  been  much 
discussion.  But  the  unmc  was  kereditarj  in  England  at  that 
lime  ;  and  it  would  certainly  bs  pleasant  to  believe  that  the 
architect  of  Lincoln  ^vas  a  born  and  thoroughbred  Englishman, 

St*  Hugh  died  in  the  year  1200 ;  and  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Scotland — John  and  William  the  Li(m — were  present  at  his 
funeral,  and  assisted  in  carrying-  his  bier  into  his  unfiniished 
cathedral.  We  do  not  know  how  far  tlie  building  had  advanced 
at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  the  original  plans  were  probably 
carried  out  (with  some  slight  variation^  it  may  be,  in  detail) 
during  the  long  episcopate  of  Hugh  of  Wells  (12Ut}-1235),  In 
the  existing  choir,  with  its  aisles  and  eastern  transept^  however, 
we  have,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  work  of  St.  Hugh  himself* 
It  is  entirely  Early  English  (pointed)  in  design  and  detail ;  and 
nothing  suggests  the  earlier  style  unless  it  be  a  certaiji  antique 
stilFoess  in  leafage  and  ornamentation^  But  there  are  some  re- 
tnarkable  peculiarities — a  dtmble  (and  very  graceful)  arcade  in 
tbe  aisles  and  transepts,  and  some  piers  with  detached  sbafts, 
irLiui  which  pnyect  croekct-like  tiers  of  leafage^— which  have 
more  than  once  led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  whole  tlcsign  is  of 
ibreign  origin,  and  that  St.  Hugh's  architect  must  have  brought 
his  plans  from  Burgundy  or  Northern  France,  M,  VioUet-le- 
Duc,  however,  whose  authority  on  such  a  matter  is  conclusive, 
declares  that,  after  the  most  careful  examination,  he  cannot  hnd 
here  the  slightest  trace  of  the  French  school  of  ihe  twelfth  ccii- 

•  The  *  Metrical  Ilislorv  *  i^as  piiblUhed  by  Messrs.  Dr^wlti*  ofLiDcoln  in  ISfiO 
The  pPOfe  LtfV  ('  Manila  V'im  S.  Hiigoni$'>  faims  oiit-  of  ihe  '  BJjister  of  the  lvt>ll*' 
wm^K     Mr,  Dimocks  introdut-tioiis  to  bofh  aru  <jf  tt*c*  hightsl  vtilue  ami  interysi, 

t  *  Hex  ibjttem  opomtido  t'ti^m  insignU  cuhtvit  «...  ipse  nmtiihus  edjficandn, 
ipftf  Bcrm^ne  pcr^uiHlendd  *  ^  .  *  efficacius  profioivbat*  ItiuEmnuni  Ei^gii  Ulcardii 
L.  V,  cap.  fi.  This  Tebuihiiitg  of  the  'wrttlls  of  Ascnlou  twk  placv  m  1192.  Sl 
Hugh'i  work  at  Lm£!ol»  was  going  oa  at  the  ^me  tiuRv 

I  •  Men  ii."4il  Life/  p.  HIL 
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tury.  We  are  therefore  fairly  entitled  to  claim  Lincoln  as  the 
first  great  example  of  Early  English,  which,  it  may  well  be,  was 
first  fully  developed  here  by  Goof  fry  of  Noiers.  The  pointed 
style  had  been  adopted  some  years  earlier  in  France ;  but  Elng- 
land  borrowed  little  from  her  neighbours.  How  widely  diffisrent 
were  '  Early  French '  and  '  Early  English '  is  at  once  evident  in 
comparing  Chartres  or  Auxerre  with  Salisbury  or  Lincoln. 

The  rest  of  the  cathedral — the  great  transept,  with  one  at  least 
of  its  exquisite  rose-windows — the  nave  with  its  capitals  of  most 
graceful  leafage  and  its  wall-arcades — and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  west  front — is  all  Early  English  (1209-1235)  ;  and  in  passing 
westward  from  the  choir  we  may  trace  the  progress  of  the  style, 
and  especially  the  gradual  advance  of  its  leafage  toward  direct 
imitation  of  nature.     The  retrochoir,  gdnerally  known    as  the 

*  angel  choir,'  from  the  figures  of  angels  which  fill  the  spandrili 
alx>ve  the  main  arches  (1270-1282),  belongs  rather  to  thie  Early 
Decorated  period ;  but,  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  *  it  follows  so  im- 
mediately after  the  rest  as  not  to  produce  any  want  of  harmony, 
but  merely  a  degree  of  enrichment  suitable  to  the  increased 
sanctity  of  the  altar,  and  the  localities  surrounding  it'*     This 

*  angel  choir  *  was  in  fact  built  for  the  reception  of  St.  Hughes 
shrine,  to  which  pilgrims  were  flocking  from  every  part  of 
Northern  England,  and  which  was  removed  into  it  in  1282.  The 
grace  and  beauty  of  its  details  are  beyond  praise ;  and  in  the 
sculpturetl  angels  Mr.  Cockerell  finds  *all  the  freedom  and  na- 
turalness attributed  subsequently  to  Giotto,  who  was  but  an  in&nt 
when  these  works  were  executed.'  It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  their 
symbolism,  if,  indeed,  they  represent  more  than  the  various  orders 
of  the  celestial  hierarchy  :  but  of  the  symbolism  which  the  church 
of  St  Hugh  was  either  intended,  or  was  interpreted,  to  set  forth 
in  its  various  parts,  we  have  a  very  curious  account  in  the 
metrical  Life.  The  white,  squared  stones,  we  are  told,  repre- 
sented pure  and  wise  churchmen — the  square  typifying  *  dogma.' 
The  dark  Purbeck  marble  was  the  churcn,  the  spouse — *  simplex, 
morosa,  laborans' — the  polish  sotting  forth  her  simplicity,  the 
brightness  her  morality,  and  the  darkness  her  ceaseless  toil  and 
labour.  The  long  ranges  of  windows  above  and  below,  were  the 
different  ninks  of  clergy,  the  circular  windows  of  the  transepts 
being  the  '  two  eyes  of  the  church,'  the  bishop  and  the  dean. 
The  bishop  looked  towards  the  south,  the  quarter  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  though  inviting  His  influence ;  the  dean  towards  the 
north,  the  region  of  the  devil,  in  order  to  watch  his  advances. 

*  *  Ilaudbook  of  Architecture.' 
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In  this  manner  the  whole  fahric  and  material  of  the  church  are 
synif>oIised — 

'  Sic  luscnsihileR  lapides  mysterla  claudtmt  \ 
Vivonim  lapldum     ,     *     ^     / 


The 


passage 


well 


worth  notice,  as  an  unimswcrable 
interpretations  were  in  the  minds,  if  not 
cif  the  builders  of  our  churches,  at  least  of  those  who  were  con- 
|tem]>orary  w^ith  them, 

Lincoln,  it  is  thus  probable,  set  an  example  of  the  new  stylej 

which  was  rapidly  followed  in  other  cathedrals*     Of  these  the 

most  perfect  and  admirable  are   Wells  (1206-1242),   Salisbury 

(1220-1258),  Worcester  (choir  and  lady  chapel,  be^un   1224), 

'  ind  \Vestininstcr  Abbey,  w^hich  we  must  be  allowed  to  inclnde 

[1245-12(jy),     The  nave,  transepts,  and  west  front  of  Wells  are 

Jl  Early  English,  and  are  generally  assigned  to  Bishop  Jocelyn^ 

^le  period  of  whose  episcopate  has  been  given  above.     There  is^ 

htiwcver,  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  work  ;  and  to 

ft'liatever  time  it  is  given,  it  woold  seem  that  the  architect  and 

liasons  of  Wells  must  have  worked  with  but  little  imitation  of 

any  distant  example.     The  western  portion  of  the  cathedral  is 

iSistinguishcd  by  so  much  peculiarity  as  to  render  it  more  than 

probable   that  this  district,  affording,  as  it  does,  go<id  stone  in 

profusion,  retained  a  local  school  of  masons  who,  adopting  ccitain 

iijrin^  of  the  new  style,  retained  with  it  many  of  tlieir  older 

devices.     Wells  accordingly  must  be  compared  with  other  Early 

English  churches  only  to  mark  the  dincTence-     Its  noble  west 

tnmt^  *  a  masterpiece  of  art,  indeed,*  in  old  Fuller's  words,  '  made 

of  imagery  in  just  proportion,  so  that  we  may  call  them  *'  vera 

et  spirantla  signa,^* '  is  of  a  different  character ;  and   in   it  we 

dgmse  the  true  Early  pointed  of  Salisbury  antl  W*estminster* 

Te  mttst  not  delay  here  to  notice  at  the  length  they  deserve  its 

htcrs  of  sculpture — ncjt  even  that  which  represents  the  geneml 

r Resurrection — *  worthy,'  says  Mr,  Cockerell,  *of  John  of  Pisa, 

or  of  a   greater   man,  John  Flax  man*'     if  we   cannot   accept 

■  Mr,  CockereU's  interpretation  of  these  admirable  sculptures,  we 

lay  at  all  events  regard   the  entire  west  front,  with  him,  as  in 

leffect  illustrating  the  great  Ambrosian  Hymn. — Tlie  *  glorious 

[company  of  the  apostles,'  the  'goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,* 

ad  the  *  noble  army  of  martyrs,*  keep  their  solemn  watch  at  the 

entrance  of  the  sanctuary.     The   figures  of  the   celestial    host 

[proclaim^  *To  Thee  all  angels  cry  aloud,  the  heavens  and  all 

I  the  powers  therein/     The  crownetl  kings,  the  churchmen^  and 

fthe  warriors  represent  the  '  holy  church  throughout  all  the  world ;' 

whilst  the  spirit  of  the  entire  work  asserts  that  Church's  ceaseless 

y  %  adomti 
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adoration,  *  Day  by  day  we  ma^ify  Thee,  and  we  worship  Thy 
name  ever,  world  without  end.'  * 

The  Cathedral  of  Wells  is  the  centre  of  an  assemblage  of 
buildings  which,  as  all  archaeologists  know,  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  architectural  groups  in  England.  The  g^eat  church, 
with  its  stately  chapter-house  ;  the  bishop's  moated  and  castel- 
lated palace,  the  vicar's  college  and  close,  the  deanery,  and  the 
picturesque  gate-houses,  combine  to  produce  such  a  whole  as  is 
not  easily  to  be  paralleled.  Palace,  cathedral,  chapter-house, 
and  close,  formed  part  of  Bishop  Jocelyn's  original  design,  which 
he  did  not  live  to  complete,  iilthough,  in  Fuller's  words,  *  God, 
to  square  his  great  undertakings,  gave  him  a  long  life  to  his 
large  heart.' 

From  Wells  we  pass  to  Salisbury  (1220-1258),  which  is 
throughout  Early  English,  with  the  exception  of  its  famous  spire, 
an  addition  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  Cathedral  of  Old 
Sarum  was  in  many  respects  inconvenient  There  was  a  scarcity 
of  water,  and  the  site  was  so  high  and  exposed  that,  according  to 
an  old  tradition,  '  When  the  wind  did  blow  they  could  not  hear 
the  priest  say  mass.'  Accordingly,  Bishop  Richard  le  Poer,  in 
1220,  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  cathedral  in  ^  the  meadow  of 
Merryfield,'  which  was  his  own  land.  In  1228  this  bishop  was 
translated  to  Durham  ;  but  the  work  was  steadily  continued  until 
its  completion,  in  1258.  The  Cathedral  of  Amiens  was  com- 
menced in  the  same  year  as  Salisbury  (1220),  and  completed, 
nearly  as  at  present,  in  1272.  It  covers  nearly  twice  as  much 
ground  as  Salisbury,  and  its  internal  height,  as  in  all  French 
cathedrals,  is  far  greater ;  yet  in  variety  of  outline,  and  play  of 
light  and  shade,  the  English  church  (and  we  may  say  the  same 
thing,  still  more  decidedly,  of  Westminster)  is  beyond  all  doubt 
finer,  although  in  comparing  them  we  must  constantly  bear  in 
mind  the  vast  difference  in  their  dimensions.  Unhappily,  toward 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  famous  '  destructive '  VVyatt  was 
let  loose  upon  Salisbury ;  and  his  operations,  which  at  the  time 
were  pronounced  '  tasteful,  effective,  and  judicious,'  have  detracted 
much  from  the  due  effect  of  the  interior.  He  swept  away  from 
tlie  foundations  a  campanile  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral, 
which  must  have  grouped  most  picturesquely  with  the  rest  of  the 
church,  and  was  of  the  same  age ;  but  the  scene  within  the  close 
of  Salisbury  is  still  of  exquisite  beauty;  'nor  can  the  most 
curious,  not  to  say  cavilling  eye,'  says  Fuller,  to  whose  quaintly 
discriminative  sayings  we  are  always  glad  to  return,  *  desire  any- 
thing which  is  wanting  in  this  edifice,  except  possibly  an  ascent, 

♦  •  Handbook  for  Wells '  (Southern  Cathedrals),  i.  p.  227. 

'seeing 
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seeing  sucli  wlio  address  themselves  ItltHer  for  their  tlevotions 
can  bardlv  say  with  Davitl,  "  I  will  p^o  up  into  the  house  of  the 
Lord."'  The  slender  columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  one  of  the 
g^reat  distinctions  of  Early  English, — here  absolutely  reed-like 
where  they  assist  in  carrying-  the  vault  of  the  Jady  chapel,  and 
the  plate  tracery  of  windows  and  triforia^  clearly  maiking  that 
the  style  was  not  far  advanced,  arc  strongly  characteristic  of 
Salisbury.  The  chapter-house,  so  admirably  restored  by  Mr. 
Barges,  and  the  cloisters,  beautiful  with  their  ecntral  space  of 
{greensward  and  their  solemn  cedars,  are  of  later  date,  perhaps  of 
the  time  of  Edward  L,  and  assist  in  showing  us  the  gradual 
change  from  Early  English  to  Decorated. 

How  far  Henry  III.  may  have  been  induced  by  what  ho  saw 
at  Salisbury  (which  he  frequently  visited  during  the  rise  of  its 
cathedral)  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  great  abbey  church 
at  Westminster,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  It  is  more  certain 
tbat^  as  Mr.  Scott  points  out,  the  English  kin^,  during  his  sojourns 
in  France,  had  become  enamoured  of  the  '  chevet '  or  apse  with 
its  radiating  coronal  of  chapels,  which  he  may  have  seen  in 
course  of  being  carried  out  at  AmicnSj  Beauvais,  llheims,  and 
elsewhere ;  and  that  he  caused  this  form  to  be  adripted  at  West- 
minster, the  building  of  which  was  commenced  in  1245p  The 
ivork  of  Henry  III,  terminated  w^est  of  the  crossing,  and  was 
completetl  in  12G[)*  Five  bays  of  the  nave  west  of  this  were  the 
work  of  Edward  L  Beyond  a  doubt  Westminster  Abbey  is  the 
most  Ijeautiful  church  of  this  period  perhaps  in  Europe. 

'  It  has  claims  upon  us  architoctd  ^  .  ,  ,  on  the  ground  of  its 
Intrinsic  and  superlative  loerits,  as  a  work  of  art  of  the  highest  and 
DohlcGt  order ;  for  though  it  is  by  no  means  preeminent  in  general 
Ecale,  in  heiglit,  or  in  richness  of  sculpture^  there  are  few  churches  in 
this  or  any  other  eoimtry  hitving  tho  same  exquisite  charms  of  propor- 
tion and  artistic  beauty  which  ihiB  cLurcIt  possesses,— ft  beauty  which 
never  i^m^  and  which  improsses  itself  afresh  upon  the  eye  and  the 
mind  however  frequmitly  you  view  it,  and  lio waver  gloriotis  the  edificee 
whichj  duriog  the  intervals^  yon  may  have  seen*'  • 

For  all  the  details  of  Westminster,  our  readers  may  safely  be 

referred  to  the  admirable  volume  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted*  In  it  Mr.  Scott,  Mr,  Parker,  and  Mr.  Buries,  besides 
other  contributors,  have  thrown  an  immense  amount  of  light  on 
the  history  and  peculiarities  of  tlie  church  ;  on  the  tombs  of  the 
kings  and  princes  which  it  guards ;  on  the  shrine  and  coronatioo- 
cJiair;  and  on  the  noble  chapter-houie,  which  Mn  Scott  has 
restored  on  paper,  and  w^hich^  we  most  earnestly  hojie,  will  ere 
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lori^^  lif  |il:irf'fl  in  Iiis  }iaii(ls  for  a  more  substantial  'restoration.* 
Urn-  wi'  may  n-frr  to  it  .is  having  lx»en  (for  although  Mr.  Scott 
luiH  fiiirriri-fi<*(l  In  ilisc'ovcring  nearly  every  part  of  die  design,  it 
in  rrihirrfl  to  a  coinplctc?  wreck),  in  truth,  the  'incomparable 
cliaptiT-lioiisf* '  wliic'li  it  was  pronounced  by  Matthew  Paris.  It 
wax  |mit  of  Henry  lll/s  work,  completetl  before  that  of  Salisbury 
waH  cotiinienred,  and  infinitely  finer.  If,  in  the  interior  of  the 
(ImikIi,  lliere  are  stnmg  indications  of  foreign  influence,  none 
are  to  hi*  found  hen*.  The  chapter-house  of  Westminster  was 
one  of  I  he  most  In^autiful  creations  of  true  Early  English,  a 
C'CHiiplele  development  of  the  national  style. 

'l*lie  tliird  pfreat  ehureh  of  this  i>criod  is  Worcester  Catliedral, 
the  exisiinj^  choir  and  lady  cha}>cl  of  which  were  begun  in  1224 
'I 'lie  \tuiiuin  ehureli  had  been  greatly  injured  by  fire  in  1202. 
It  was  ufterwards  n*stored ;  but  during  a  great  storm  of  wind  in 
I2:il,  itK  Mehser  towers'  fell,  and  probably  ruined  the  choir. 
Hull  otierings,  however,  had  been  pouring  in  at  the  shrine  of 
St.  Wull'stan,  bet'ore  which  King  John  had  been  buried  in  1216; 
And  tlie  wealth  thus  aetpiired  was  sufficient,  at  any  rate,  to 
coiiimenee  the  rebuilding.  There  are  some  peculiarities  at 
Woie«'j»ter,  especially  the  ornamentation  of  the  tympana  in  the 
liiloiiuiu  arches,  their  double  arcade,  and  the  sculpture  in  the 
Mpaiuliils  i^(  the  wall  arcades,  which  strongly  recall  Lincoln;  and 
render  it  hi^hl\  pri»bable  that  its  architects  had  sought  inspira- 
tion tVom  the  work  of  that  cathedral,  then  nearly  approaching 
coinplnion.  Worcester  is  hardly  entitleil  to  take  rank  among 
I'-nuuNh  cathedrals  of  the  firsi  class  ;  but  it  contains  manv  portions 
ol  e\tit'ine  ill:elv^:,  and  its  Karly  Kn:^]ish  work  esjx^ciallv  has 
ue\%M,  we  dunk,  n'ceived  all  ::.e  attention  it  deserves. 

Thr.N.  tin  ouch  ail  ilie  luuu;'.:  and  distiaciions  of  the  thirteenth 
tvntiiM  —that  jrivat  century  which  saw  the  coining  of  so  manv 
>iej»N  tow  aid  tlv  cons;i:u:ior.aI  lilvrties  of  Kr.ir-and,  and  which 
WAN  NO  :u;i:i;'.!  %»:'  results  thvouc-^nu  Kun^j^e — Pointed  or,  as  it 
»ih;v.n  '  c\:c\  '.o  i.;*.;  s:,  '  (io::;:c "  architecTure  won  its  even  war, 
s; ; ,\ » . c. .'.  ! \  li c \  *  * /« J v; ;* ;;  {; >o ! :  ; :\  :::  : ;: -.^  p! a te  t racerv  ar.d  st ifi"  leafaze 
I't  Ni-.^iunx  a.;.'.  1.::ko!;\  :o  :::o  o*..»K^ni:e  n:.»u'i"iair*  3LrA  namra! 
1*  .;,;^i'  \\hi»V.  *  *  .r  act:  :1n,"  :".e  v'..a:ic«^  from  E1a:Iv  Es^lish  :o  i? 
!'.;>:  |v  .  :.s';  *  :  n.\-ov..:.  * — a  <  "...v:.j.  w:.:c:.  r.r?:  1>:»:  mos  dis- 
t;iu; A  ox:.;r:-:  a:\':  :'.:  a.\os>:.::  :  r,;w--.:  I.  •  \V::i:  all  is 
j:..  .    .*  N.\s  ^^.,  r^. -is:<:.-.  H/»:v.  'llv!-.  Kr.^!:>l  L.\5  :/'•: u:  it  ia 
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aod  especially  true  of  Salisburj*  The  grace  may  occasionally 
predomitmte  over  the  '  primness,'  as  it  certainly  does  in  Bishop 
Eustace's  most  beautiful  Galilee  porch  at  Ely,  built  probably  io 

the  latter  years  of  his  episcopate,  which  extencleil  fn>m  llilH  to 
1215;  and  perhaps  in  Bishop  Godfrey  de  Lucy's  (1189-1204) 
work  in  the  retrocliolr  of  Winchester,  which  at  any  rate  calls  for 
notice  as  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  style.  We  mu&t 
refer  our  readers  to  the  admirable  woodcuts  of  both  Galilee  and 
Retrochoir,  which  Mr.  Jewitt  has  furnishod  to  the  *  Handbooks,* 
aad  leave  them  to  fc>rm  their  own  conclusions  j  but  he  w<mld  be 
a  daring  critic  who  shoukl  venture  to  assert  the  superiority  of 
Early  English  to  the  style  of  the  following  period,  into  which  it 
slowly  developed.  Still,  we  would  by  no  means  seek  to  under- 
value the  vigour  of  thought  and  of  imagination  which  produced 
the  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century*  The  fresh j  exuberant  life^ — 
the  daring  and  the  devotion  of  the  age — found  one  means  of 
expression,  among  many  others,  in  its  architecture ;  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  tlie  invention  of  an  entirely  new  style 
does  not  suggest  higher  qualities  than  the  carrying  onward  of 
that  style  to  new  development  and  to  more  entire  perlection. 

The  transition  from  Early  English  to  Decorated  was  so  gradual 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  mark  any  distinct  perifjd  of  change. 
The  north  transept  of  Hereford  CaOiedral  (1282-1287)  is  one  of 
the  many  examples  which  we  scarcely  know  whether  to  assign 
to  the  close  of  the  first  division,  or  to  the  commencement  of  the 
cond*  The  unusual  (nearly  triangular)  form  of  its  arches,  and 
ts  pure^  lofty  windows,  give  an  especial  interest  to  tliis  transept, 
in  which  once  stCHxl  the  shrine  of  St,  Thomas  Cantilupe  (Bishop 
of  Hereford,  1275-1282),  the  last  Englishman  canonized  before 
the  Reformation. 

The  two  cathedrals  which  most  entirely  belong  to  tlie  Decomted 
period  arc  Exeter  (choir  and  nave,  1308-1369)  and  Lichfield 
(nave,  lady  chapel,  and  presbyteryj  1250-1325).  Much  of  York 
~  inster  (nave  and  chapter- house,  12)^5-1345)  is  of  tliis  period, 
are  the  choir,  lady  chapel,  and  chapter-house  of  Wells  (1293- 
132t>);  and  Ely,  besides  its  famous  octa^n  (1322-1328),  has 
«>ne  portion  (the  western  bays  of  the  choir,  the  building-  of  which 
as  begun  in  1338,  of  which  Mr-  Jewitt  gives  us  an  admirable 
riKKJcut  showing  the  minutest  details)  so  wonderfully  rich  and 
acefnl  as  to  make  us  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  the  most 
squisite  piece  of  Decorated  work  to  be  found  In  Eng-land.  But  all 
khese  cadie^lrals  have  other  portions  which  either  overshadow  the 
Decorated  work  by  their  iinporUmce,  or  are  far  more  extensive. 
The  Early  English  transepts  and  the  stately  F'erpendicular  choir 
well  on  the  recollection  far  more  than  its  nave,     Ely 
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has  its  colossal  Norman  piers  and   triforium ;   and  Wells  the 
remarkable  Early  English  work  we  have  already  noticed.     Exeter 
and   Lichfield  alone   are   mainly,   almost   entirely.    Decorated. 
Bishop  Walter  Bronescombe,  a  native  of  Devonshire,  began,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  series  of  new  works 
which  led  to  the  gradual  removal  of  the  Norman  cathedral  of 
Exeter,   and   to   the   erection   of  the   present    church.     Bishop 
Bronescombe  built  part  of  the  existing:  lady  chapel,  which  was 
completed  by  his  successor,  Bishop  Quivil  or  Wyville  (1280- 
1291).     The  Norman  choir  and  nave  disappeared  as  the  works 
of  Bishop  Walter  Stapledon  (1308-1326,  the  founder  of  *  Staple- 
don's  Inn,'  now  Exeter  College,  in  Oxford,  and  the  murdered 
treasurer  of  Edward  II.)  and  of  Bishop  Grandisson  (1327-1369, 
the  most  magnificent  prelate  who  ever  filled  the  see)  advanced 
and  were  completed.     The  west  front  of  Exeter,  with  its  ranges  of 
apostles,  saints,  and  kings,  must  probably  be  assigned  to  Gran- 
disson's   successor,    Thomas    Brantyngham   (1370-1394).     The 
work  was  thus  in  progress  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  during  which  the  Decorated  style  not  only 
underwent  great  changes,  but  the  Perpendicular  was  fully  deve- 
loped ;  yet  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  work  of  both 
Stapledon  and  Grandisson  (we  must  except  Brantyngham's  west 
fn)nt)  represents  only  the  first  or  geometrical  period  of  the  style. 
This  agrees  best  with  the  date  of  Bishop  Quivil's  episcopate; 
and  although  he  is  only  recorded  as  the  builder  of  part  of  the 
lady  cliapei,  we  believe  tliat  he  furnished  plans  for  the  entire 
cathedral,  which  were  scrupulously  adhered  to  bv  his  successors. 
The  *  minute  sumptuousness '  (by  which  ex}>ression  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  characterises  the  cathedral)  of  Exeter  must  at  once  strike 
every  observer.     ITie   exquisite   windows  of   the  nave,   said  to 
exhibit  a  greater  vjiriety  of  (geometrical)    tracery  than  can  be 
found    in    any  other  building   in    the  kingdom ;  the  minstrel's 
gallery,  nowhere  so  perfect  or  so  rich,  although  other  examples 
do  occur,  at  Wells  and  at  Winchester ;  the  carved  bosses  of  the 
roof,  which  extends  unbroken  from  the  western  door  to  the  east 
end  of  the  choir  ;  and,  above  all,  the  matchless  corl>els  of  leafage 
which  support  tlie  vaulting  shafts,  contribute  to  produce  such  an 
impression  of  graceful  beauty  as  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  in 
many  a  church  of  far  more  important  dimensions;  and  Bishop 
Grandisson  was  scarcely  wrong  in  declaring  to  the  Pope  (John 
XXII.),  that  the '  Church  of  Exeter,  when  completed,  would  exceed 
in  beauty  every  other  of  its  kind  {in  gcncre  auo)  in  France  or 
Enj^land.' 

Exeter  is,  perhaps,  a  unique  example  of  the  retention  of  geo- 
metrical forms  so  long  after  the  stvlc  had  completely  changed. 

This 
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Tills  is  sufficiently  remarkable  in  its  window  tmcerj ;  but  it  is 
even  more  striking  to  find  that  the  sculptured  ibliag-Pj  ibr  which 
this  cathedral  is  especially  distinguished,  the  gfr eater  part  of 
which  ntn&t  have  been  worked  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
Grandisson  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  retains 
that  ex^ct  imitation  of  nature  which  is  characteristic  of  sculp 
tare  executetl  during;  the  last  years  uf  the  thirteenth  and  the 
earliest  of  the  fourteenth*  The  use  of  reaify  natural  foliage, 
Air*  Scott  tells  us,  is  very  seldom  found  after  this  period  ;  and  it 
markSf  he  continues,  *if  I  may  so  say,  the  resting-place  between 
the  conventionalism  of  approavh  to,  and  the  conventionalism  of 
tieparture  from,  nature ;  the  conventionalism  of  strength  and  of 
weakness,  of  vigour  and  of  lassitude/*  In  Exeter  Cathedral, 
however,  nothing  can  he  more  exquisite  than  the  imitation 
4jf  nature  in  the  long^  corbels  which  carry  the  vaulting  shafts  of 
both  nave  anti  choir.  The  oak  with  its  acorns,  the  filbert  with 
its  nuts,  the  vine  with  her  clusters  and  tendrils,  are  copied  so 
exactly  anrl  armng^od  with  such  perfect  grace  (w^itness  once 
more  Mr,  Jewitt*s  woodcuts),  that  the  modern  sculptor  may  well 
be  referred  to  them  as  ex:amples^  not  indeed  to  he  directly 
copied — he  must  seek  his  objects  of  study,  like  the  workmen  of 
that  best  age,  in  forest  and  in  field — but  of  the  admirable  resulti 
which  follow  such  careful  imitation  of  nature  in  the  hands  of  a 
true  artist.  We  will  add  to  Mr,  Scott s  remark,^ — -that  the  sculp- 
ture of  leafage  was  by  no  means  the  only  class  to  which  the 
medirrval  *  naturalists*  gave  their  attention*  Animak  an<l  birds, 
executed  with  wonderful  spirit  and  fidelity,  twiue  and  i>erch 
among  the  delfcate  sprays  and  branches;  and  the  human  face 
and  form  were  never^  during  the  whole  lifetime  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, produced  with  so  mutrh  accuracy  and  variety  t>f  exprcs- 
iion  as  at  tills  period.  We  may  instance  the  Chapter-house  of 
York — (the  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  probably  be  fixed 
between  12U0  and  13'20)— the  'domus  domorum,'  which,  as  its 
\veil*known  inscription  implies,  is,  indeed,  the  queen  rose  of  its 
order.  Besides  the  beautiful  foliage  which  ch icily  forms  the 
superb  mass  of  enrichment  encrusting  canopies  and  cornices, 
small  figures  of  men  fighting  with  monsters  and  with  each  other, 
and  heads,  in  which  various  classes  and  professions  are  sharply 
indicated  J  fill  every  available  space,  and  sufiiciently  prove  that 
the  sculptors  did  not  confine  their  study  to  branches  of  oak  or  of 
niaplc«  A  like  spirit  of  truth  is  evident  in  the  oaken  stalls  (now 
as  bhick  as  ebony)  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which  date  about 
1206,  and  in  purity  and  grace  of  design  are  altogether  unrivalled « 
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In  this  work,  and  in  all  the  sculpture  of  this  period,  we  find  tlie 
same  intense  love  of  nature — of  the  ^  yonge  fireshe  giene '  of  the 
forest,  and  of  the  flowers  of  the  meadow  or  the  cloister-garden — 
which  delights  us  in  the  pages  of  Chaucer.  These  earlj  four- 
teenth-century sculptors  are  to  English  art  what  Chaucer  is  to 
English  poetry.  Both  ^  sparkle  in  the  dew  of  morning/  Chaucer, 
indeed  (bom  1328,  died  1400),  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later 
period ;  but  the  car\'er's  handicraft,  nurtured  by  Benedictines  in 
their  cells  and  by  Cistercians  in  their  lonely  monasteriei^  may 
very  well  have  preceded  by  a  few  years  the  expression  of  the 
poet;  and,  at  all  events,  Chaucer  synchronises  with  the  lite 
*  naturalistic '  sculpture  in  Exeter  Cathedral. 

The  *  Decorated '  rival  of  Exeter  is  Lichfield,  which  sofikred 
more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  English  cathedral  during  the 
civil  war: — 

* .     .     .     .     when  fi&natic  Brooke 

Tho  hxr  Cathedral  spoiled  oud  took ; 

Though,  thanks  to  heaven  and  good  Saint  Chad, 

A  guerdon  meet  tho  spoiler  hod.' 

In  spite  of  the  destruction  which  then  came  upon  it,  and  in 
spite  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  hands  of  VVyatt  at  a  later 
period,  the  ancient  Cathedral  of  Mercia  is  a  church  of  extreme 
beauty  and  interest  The  west  front  (circa  1275)  is  now,  indeed, 
a  mass  of  Roman  cement ;  but  the  general  design  remauH 
unaltered  ;  and  it  may  still  l)c  studied  as  perhaps  the  most  grace- 
ful and  harmonious  composititm  of  its  class  in  England.  The 
nave — all  the  details  and  tracrry  of  which  are  early  Decorated — 
is  of  singular  l^eauty,  perhaps  exceeding  that  of  Exeter  in  general 
cfTect,  and  the  view  from  its  western  end  has  become,  since  the 
late  restoration,  such  as  Exeter  at  present — (let  us  hope  the  spirit 
of  emulation  may  shortly  visit  that  cathedral)  * — cannot  possibly 

rival. 


♦  Bat  let  us  also  hope  that  the  spirit  of  destruction  may  first  be  thorooglilj 
oxorcisetl.  In  tlie  nave  of  Kxeter  Cathedral  \en$  (until  quite  recently')  the  high 
tomb,  with  effigies,  of  Hugh,  secornl  Karl  of  Devon,  of  the  house  of  Courtenaj, 
and  of  his  Countess,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Hohnn,  and  grand- 
<laughter  of  Edward  I.  On  the  pavement  beside  #p'//  the  brass  of  their  fOii» 
Sir  Peter  Courtenay,  standard-bearer  to  Edward  III.  These  tombs  irerc 
formerly  enclosed  witliin  a  chantry,  which  has  long  disappeared.  The  bran  it 
now  removed  to  the  adjoining  aisle.  The  high  tomb  has  been  placed  in  the 
tniusept;  and  the  effigies  (which,  it  is  quite  true,  were  much  mutilated  ind 
sliattered',  hire  In'tn  tntlnhj  rurorhcth  so  that  'as  Mr.  B>mteU  has  pointed  out  in 
a  ('omnmniration  to  *  Noies  and  Queries')  they  are  in  etiect  new  effigies  carved 
i\'M\\  the  old  stone,  to  the  complete  destruction  of  the  original  monument,  irhich, 
<-ven  if  it  had  escaped  the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  would  have  lost  half  its  interest 
by  removal.  There  can  he  no  excuse  whatever  for  such  work  as  this.  In  the 
iu'iial  faSric  of  a  church,  decay  of  the  stone  (as  at  Hereford  and  Worcester) 
saint'ihnL's  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  to  replace  the  old  work  with  new. 

Bat 
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»  Through  the  nave,  and  beyond  the  liglit  choir-scTeeo, 
gilt  and  coloured,  the  eye  ranf^es  to  the  clalj<irate  reredos  of  the 
altar,  a  mass  of  precious  marbles  and  alabaster,  and  finally  rests 
on  the  stained  gla^s  of  tbe  Lady  Chapc^I,  glowing  with  the 
splendoiiT  of  jeweU  between  dark  lines  of  tracery,  Wyatt's 
*  improvements '  have  licen  removed  from  the  choir,  which 
11  r.  Scott  has  brought  back,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  con^ 
dition  in  which  it  was  left  by  its  buihlers  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  How  truly  happy  the  change  has  Ijecn,  is  evident  from 
I  two  woodcuts  in  the  '  Handbook/  one  of  which  shows  the  choir 
I  as  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Dn  Johnson  and  Miss  Seward j  the 
\  other,  as  it  is  at  present,  after  Mr,  Scott's  admirable  restoration* 
j  The  Lady  Chapel  (still  Decorated)^  which  is  in  effect  a  con- 
iinuation  of  the  Presbytery  without  its  aisles,  terminates  in  a 
poljg'onal  apse,  —  an  arrangement,  as  Professor  Willis  has 
^remarked,  unique  in  England,  and  in  this  instance  of  singular 
ibeamtj  in  detail.  Its  windows  are  filled  with  some  of  the  finest 
jxtaiiied  glass  in  the  country,  designed  jiossibly  by  Lambert  Lorn- 
Imrd  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  brought  (about  fifty  years  ago) 
from  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Herckenrode,  in  the  bishopric  of 
Li*%e.  This  apsidal  chapel  is  one  of  the  unique  features  of 
iiLlcbfield,  Its  three  spires — 'the  sisters  of  the  vale,'  as  they  are 
called — form  another ;  since  such  a  group  occurs  in  a  complete 
state  nowhere  else  in  England. 

The  DccoTatcd  style  grew,  as  we  have  seen,  very  slowly  out 
of  the  Early  English ;  so  slowly  that  we  can  find  no  building 
which  we  can  possibly  mark  as  the  turning-point  It  is  not  so 
with  the  style  that  succeeds*  'Perpendicular^  seems  to  have 
broken  forth  almost  suddenly,  in  great  strength  and  decided 
character,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in 
Gloucester  CathetlraL  The  great  mass  of  Gloucester  is  Norman. 
The  Norman  nave  remains  untouched*  The  Norman  walls  df 
the  transepts  and  choir  were  overlaid^  in  the  course  of  the  four- 
teenth  century  (1S30-1400),   with  most   elaborate    tracery  and 


Bat  lM»  can  never  he  the  CAse  with  tqmbs  or  £i>pu]chral  effig;i<;B>     NQtMug  it 
easier  tbim  to  protect  the  Diost  ^hatt^red  mOQumetit  from  additidD^il  iDJaTj ;  and 
it  if  far  better  (if  sucli  tUin|^  mrtst  be)  w  erect  an  eatircdy  uew  memorial  than  to 
iaj  tftcrilegiout  Imuds  on  the  old. 
AliDDft  m  bad  as  the*  destruction  of  andent  monumentB  is  the  introduction  of 

k  atrw  ones  in  f iolrnt  vfa^t  of  k(;^e{»ing  with  atl  that  surroatids  ihcm.  Sucii  is  the 
extraordinary  memorial  of  the  Uth  (Qaeen*s  Royal)  Luneers,  which  coreiv  the 
M'all  of  a  bay  on  the  N.  tide  of  the  nave  of  Ejceter  Cathedral ;  and  which,  from 
its  sii.e  mui  obtrniiTeoeiif  la  neCftssarily  the  firit  tdiject  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
enteri&g  visitor^  The  design  (two  mounted  lancers  and  two  pahn-treei— it  if  by 
Ttatrcjn  MAft>c)ietti)  is  titterly  without  meanings  and  is  preciiifly  such  as  a  tMld. 
wmtldciraw^n  a  slat«.    The  best  criticism  on  it  we  have  heard  was  that  of  tt 

fi  imie  bo  J  who  suked  *  whether  the  horses  were  hnri«d  there  with  ibt*  m&if* 
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panelling:,  entirely  of  Peqx?ndicular  character.  The  first  part  of 
the  church  to  be  thus  treated  was,  according  to  the  chronicle  of 
Abbot  Froucester,  the  south  transept,  called  by  him  the  *  aisle 
of  St.  Andrew.'  This  was  recased  by  Abbot  Wygemore  (1329- 
1337)  ;  and  although  the  design  is  wanting  in  one  chief  chane- 
teristic  of  true  Perpendicular,  since  the  mul lions  are  not  carried 
straight  up  to  the  head  of  the  main  arch,  but  branch  off  into  arches 
before  reaching  it,  the  tendency  to  change  is  sufficiently  marked ; 
and  Professor  Willis  suggests  that  Wygemore's  work  in  this  tran- 
sept may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  approach  to  Perpendicular 
in  England.  In  the  north  transept  and  the  choir  (1337-1377) 
the  mullions  are  carried  up  to  the  roof,  and  the  Perpendicular 
style  is  completely  developed.  *  It  must,'  says  Professor  Willii, 
who  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Gloucester 
in  1860  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  early  date  of  this  Per- 
pendicular work, — *  have  begun  somewhere ;  in  some  place  the 
mull  ion  must  have  been  carried  up  for  the  first  time,  and  no 
place  is  so  likely  as  Gloucester  to  have  produced  the  change  of 
style.' 

The  effect,  especially  in  the  choir,  of  the  great  Xorman  arches 
(for  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  remain  unaltered,  as  is 
seen  at  once  from  within  the  triforium)  thus  cased  and  coTered 
by  panelling  and  open  screen  work,  is  very  singular  and  unnsnal. 
It  should  be  compared  with  the  very  different  *  transformation' 
of  the  nave  of  Winchester  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  In 
that  instance  the  earlier  work  was  thoroughly  amalgamated  with 
the  later ;  so  that,  unless  he  had  other  sources  of  knowledge  than 
his  eyesight,  the  visitor  would  never  be  aware  that  a  core  of 
Xonnan  masonry  still  remaine<l  in  both  piers  and  walls.  This 
was  the  work  of  later,  but  scarcely  of  more  skilful,  hands  than 
those  which  overlaid  the  walls  of  Gloucester.  The  *  school  of 
masons'  which  devised  the  network  of  graceful  tracery,  so 
admirably  fitted  to  its  purp)se,  and  the  lieme-roof  of  the  choir, 
with  its  lines  of  ornamentation  thrown  out  in  every  direction, 
like  those  of  a  spider's  web,  could  have  been  of  no  common 
excellence.  Mr.  Willis  suggests  that  it  is  to  them  we  are  in*" 
debtcd  for  the  origination  of  fan- vaulting  —  a  style  entirely 
peculiar  to  England — the  richest  example  of  which  occurs  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel  at  Westminster ;  but  the  earliest, 
in  the  mairnificent  cloisters  of  Gloucester,  commenced  by  Abbot 
Horton  (lool-IoTT^,  and  completed  bv  Abbot  Froucester  (13S1- 
141L'). 

The  work  at  Gloucester  may  have  had  considerable  influence 
in  spreading  the  new  style.  But  we  are  inclined  to  turn  north- 
ward for  the  source  of  far  more  important  results  in  that  direction. 
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the  Decoratod  nave  (1291-1345)  of  York  Minster  Iiacl  been 

ted,  it  was  determined  to  replace  the  late  Norman  choir 

ilibistiop  Roger  with  one  of  greater  size  and  magriificcnce, 

iini^Iy  Arcbbisbop  Thoresby  laid  tbe  first  stone  of  the  new 

at  tbe  extreme  eastern  end,  in  tbe  year  1301,.     The  Prea* 

was  completetl   before  his  death   in  1373*      The   choir 

was  begun  about  1380,  and   its  walls  seem  to  bave  been 

id  shortly  before  1400*     Tbe  retrochoir  ami   presbytery  of 

re  therefore  Perpendicular,  early  in  the  style.     The  choir 

a    certain    advance   and   development,    but   tbe   general 

is  still  the  &ame*     Indeed  tbe  design  of  both  repeats  tliat 

nave*     *The    Percy  and  the  Vavasour'  supplied   much 

Mnd  stone  for  the  work  of  the  choir,  ns  they  had  done  for 

tbe  nave ;  and   their  mail-clad   figures — one  bearing  a 

of  wood,  the  other  an  unwrought  stone — were  once  to  be 

;  the  eastern  end  of  the  minster,  as  they  still  are  above  the 

1  portab 

entering  the  choir  of  York,  the  visitor  is  first  struck  by 

ppat  eastern  window,  the  largest  in  England  which  retains 

inal  glazing,     (The  east  window  of  Gloucester,  of  which 

nensions  slightly  exceed  this,  is  partially  unglazed*)    This 

wall  of  glass  (78  feet  by  33),  rich  in  design  and  colour, 

f  stained  windows,  of  equal  height,  filling  the  ends  of  the 

il^beya  |  tbe  lofty  clerestory  lights,  also  masses  of  solemn 

{  the  double  plane  of  the   trilbrial  passage   below,  pro- 

I  grand  effects  of  light  and  shade ;  and,  above  all,  the  vast 

(102  feet)  and  width  (99 J  feet)  of  the  choir,  impress  tbe 

irith  a  sense  of  grandeur  which  steadily  Increases  as  the 

Big  becomes  better  known*     Other  English  choirs  are  more 

esque ;   none  is  more  majestic  than  this  of  York.     It  was 

^rt  of  tiie  church  which  seems  to  have  especially  struck 

I  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pope  Pius  IL),  who  possetl  through 

bout  1430,  and  declares  that  its  minster,  with  its  'glass 

and    slender   columns,   was    *  worthy    of    a    world*wide 

'  (toto  orbe  memorandum),* 

choir  and  presbytery  of  York  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
ficent  works  which  up  to  this  date  had  been  attempted  in 
id ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr. 
t  that  William  of  Wy keham  at  Winchester  (1307-1404), 
alter  Skirlaw  at  Durham  (1388-1405),  both  of  whom  were 
with  the  cburcb  of  York,  and  w^ere  intimate  friends 
liihop  Thoresby,  were  encouraged  to  undertake  similar 


*  *  Commeatarii  Pii  IL/  Lib.  I, 

t  *  Lives  of  the  Archbiebopfl  of  Tork^'  L  4S2. 


works 
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works  in  their  own  Cathedrals  by  the  beautifal  stractare'thej  nw 
p-adually  rising  from  the  ground  at  York.  It  is  pleasant  to  pio 
ture  to  ourselves  the  '  comely  person '  of  Wvkeham — already  the 
great  architect  of  Windsor  Castle — wandering  among  the  gatfaocd 
stores  of  wcxxl  and  stone,  and  gazing  on  the  half- completed  glories 
of  the  Archbishop's  presbytery.  We  do  not  know  that  he  visitsd 
York  after  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Winchester ;  but  he  may 
very  well  have  carried  to  his  church  there  an  impression  of  iHnt 
promisetl  to  be,  when  finished,  one  of  the  most  stately  choip'in 
the  world.  His  own  nave  at  Winchester  is,  perhaps,  says  Mr. 
Fergusson,  the  ^  most  beautiful  nave  of  a  church  either  in  Eng^ 
land  or  elsewhere,  wanting  only  somewhat  increased  proportiaoi.' 
The  proportions  wefc  of  course  ruled  by  those  of  the  Nomiii 
nave  which  Wvkeham  *  transformed '  instead  of  pulling  it  down; 
but  whatever  defect  m<iy  have  thus  been  caused,  it  is  certain  dnt 
the  nave  of  Winchester  produces  the  same  almost  orerwhelming 
impression  of  grandeur  and  dignity  that  we  experience  in  die 
choir  of  York.  Both  show  of  what  Perpendicular  was  capable  in 
the  hands  of  its  greatest  patrons. 

The  nave  of  Winchester  should  lie  compared  with  that  of  Can- 
terbury, begim  about  loSO,  and  completed,  it  is  probable^  befiore 
the  death  of  Prior  Cliillenden  (who  superintended  the  woric)  in 
1411.  It  was  therefore  in  progress  of  building  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Winchester,  aIthoui;h  Wykeham*s  work  was  probsUT 
Ix'trun  earlier.  Lanfranc's  Norman  nave  at  Canterbury  mi, 
however,  removed  altogether ;  and  the  Perpendicular  work  is 
cnnseijuently  of  a  lighter  character  here  than  .it  Winchester,  since 
there  were  no  massive  Xorman  piers  to  bo  casetl  with  new  stone. 
Canterbury  has  not,  perhaps,  the  extreme  dignity  of  Winchester: 
but  it  has  some  features — especially  the  stately  *escaliers'  lead- 
in  i^  into  the  <*hoir,  and  rendor«l  necessary  by  the  height  of  the 
crvjit  lx*low — which  have  always  pnMluced .  their  eSect,  even 
in  the  darkest  anti-Ciotliic  periods.  '  Entering  in  company  vith 
siMue  of  our  colonists  just  arrived  from  America,'  says  Mr. 
(lostlini;,  writing  alxmt  177<\  'how have  I  seen  the  countenances 
even  of  their  negroes  sparkle  with  raptures  of  admiration!'* 
Taken  as  a  whole,  indeed,  the  fabric  of  Canterbury*  is  exceeded 
in  interest  and  importance  by  no  other  English  Cathedral :  bat 
as  tlu»  resting-place  of  the  long  series  of  Archbishops,  nearly  all 
tif  wht>m  Ik* fore  the  Reformation  are  burietl  here — and  still 
nuMe  from  its  possession  of  the  greatest  English  shrine — for 
\\  St.  Cuthbert  maintaineil  his  ground  in  the  North,  whils:  the 
shrines  of  other  saints  were  greatly  honoured  in  their  respecrv? 

•  •  Wall>  tliron-'h  Can:. rl tin-,  1770/ 

localiucs. 
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l^notlities,  tliere  was  nt>t  one  of  which  the  reputation  was  more 
widely  and  generally  spread  throughout  Christendom  than  that  of 
St-  Thomas  of  Canterbury  — til  e  hold  which  t!ie  Metro  political 
Cathedral  has  oti  the  imagination  is  unrivalled,  unless  we  choose 
to  except  Westminster  Abbey.  The  stranger  who  enters  it  for 
the  first  time  still  feels  something  of  the  pilgrims*  glow  and 
Rcitement  when  they  first  caught  sight  of  the  'Angel  Tower* 
sing  far  away  at  the  end  of  the  long  forest-^data. 
How  far  Chill  en*]  en  at  Canterbury  was  stimulated  by  Wjke- 
am's  great  undertaking  at  Winchester  we  cannot  tell ;  but  the 
imple  of  that  great  prelate,  whose  *  benefaction  to  learning/  as 
duller  asserts,  *  is  not  lo  be  paralleled  by  any  English  subject,' 
^was  certainly  imitated  elsewhere ;  and  if  we  cannot  assign  to  him 
be  '  inyention'  of  the  Perj>endicular  style,  it  is  probably  to  hjm^ 
ad  to  the  reputation  of  his  noble  works,  that  the  diffusion  of  it 
throughout  southern  England,  as  well  as  the  xeal  for  baikling 
which  characterised  the  lifteentli  century,  were  greatly  due.  The 
number  of  churches,  large  ami  small,  but  many  of  them  of  great 
size  and  importance,  which  were  partly  or  altogether  rebuilt  dur- 
ing the  Per|>endicular  period,  far  exceeds  that  of  any  former  age. 
The  causes  of  this  great  outburst — which  continued  throughout 
the  most  troubled  times,  and  seems  to  have  been  little  affected  by 
even  the  wars  of  the  Roses — have  never  been  altogether  explained. 
It  is  paralleled,  indeed,  by  the  a?eal  and  devotion  widch,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  have  almost  doubled  the  number  of  churches  in 
England  ;  but,  while  many  inlluenccs  have  been  at  work  in  our 
ow^n  time,  the  example  of  the  bishops  and  church  lords  must 
have  had  no  small  effect  in  producing  the  wide-spread  church- 
bttildlng  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Thus,  at  Wells,  Bishop  Beck- 
in^ton  (1443-1464) J  the  tutor  of  Henry  Vl»,  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  at  Oxford  by  the  especial  care  of  Wykeham,  whose 
milentiun  he  had  early  attracted,  was  an  indefatigable  builder, — 
in  the  cloistersof  his  Cathedral,  in  his  palace,  and  in  the  College 
of  Vicars  Choral,  'This  bright  beacon,'  says  Fuller,  alluding 
to  the  rebus  of  the  Bishop's  name,  a  beacon  on  a  ton  (Beck- 
ing-ton),  which  remains  on  his  gateways,  and  other  portions  of 
his  work  at  Wells,  *  doth  nod  and  give  hints  of  bounty  to  future 
ages  ;*  and  no  doubt  it  *  nodded '  to  effiectual  purpose  throughout 
the  diocese  of  Wells ;  the  stately  church-towers  in  which  may, 
many  of  them,  be  due  to  Beckington's  example.  At  Glouce-ster, 
the  Abbots  from  Seabrooke  (1450)  to  Farley  (1498)  carried  on 
the  magnihcent  series  of  Perpendicular  works  which  had  been 
begun  there  more  than  a  century  earlier*  Sealjrooke  completed 
that  most  beautiful  central  tower,  the  open  parapet  and  pinnacles 

of 
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of  which,  projected  against  the  glow  of  a  sunset  skj,  present  one 
of  those  architectural  *•  effects '  which  the  memory  retains  longest, 
and  with  the  highest  ple«isure.  Abbots  Hanlej  and  Farley  built 
the  Lady  Chapel,  with  its  projecting  chantries.  At  Peter- 
borough, the  retrochoir,  or  ^  new  building,'  as  it  is  still  called — 
an  eastern  transept  on  the  plan  of  those  at  Durham  and  at  Foun- 
tains Abbey ;  and,  with  its  groined  roof,  buttresses,  and  windows^ 
almost  a  miniature  of  King's  College  Chapel — was  begun  by 
Abbot  Ashton  in  14SS,  but  was  not  completed ,  until  nearly  a 
century  later.  At  Norwich,  the  rich  Heme  vault  of  the  nave  is 
due  to  Bishop  Lehart  (144G-1472)  ;  and  the  light  and  graccfhl 
clerestory  of  the  choir  was  the  work  of  his  successor.  Bishop 
Goldwell  (1472-1499).  It  is  worth  remarking  that  diese  im- 
portant Perpendicular  works  were  executed  in  those  cathedrals 
or  conventual  churches  which  had  most  entirely  retained  their 
Norman  architecture  and  ground-plans.  Want  of  space  and  of 
shrine-room,  and  the  desire  of  lightening  the  ancient  work  by  the 
airier  and  more  magnificent  architecture  of  the  century,  were,  per- 
haps, among  tlie  causes  which  in  these  cases  led  to  such  additions. 
The  Perpendicular,  in  its  full  development,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  central  ridge — the  *  watershed' — from  which,  highest 
ground  as  it  is,  we  look  down  instead  of  gazing  upwards,  as  we 
have  done  in  climbing  towards  it  It  sets  before  us  more  com* 
pletely  than  any  other  style  two  [main  features  of  Gothic,  its 
continuity  and  vertical ity  ;  but  it  contained  within  it  elements 
which  at  all  events  readily  lent  themselves  to  a  union  with  the 
renaissance,  the  *  fashion  of  proud  Italy,'  which  had  been  slowly 
spreading  northward.  It  is  at  this  time,  when  the  earlier  cathe- 
drals— Lincoln,  Salisbury,  li^xeter,  Lichfield — stood  in  their 
finished  beauty  ;  when  the  Perpendicular  had  been  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  magnificent  works  of  Thoresby,  of  Wykeham, 
and  of  other  prelates  had  been  completed  ;  before  the  renaissance 
had  affected  Gothic,  and  whilst  the  indications  of  a  coming  reli- 
gious change  were  still  faint  and  indistinct,  that  we  conceive 
the  splendour  of  English  Cathedrals  and  of  the  great  churches 
scattered  throughout  the  land,  to  have  attained  its  highest  per- 
fection. When  Erasmus  made  his  famous  pilgrimages  to  Wal- 
singham  and  Canterbury,  the  stroke  of  the  axe  had  not,  indeed, 
yet  fallen,  but  it  was  close  at  hand.  Fifty  years  earlier,  shrines 
and  altars  were  still  unthreatened  ;  and  there  was  probably  no 
country  in  Europe  in  which  the  pilgrim,  wandering  from  shrine 
to  shrine,  would  have  found  the  churches  set  forth  with  greater 
richness,  or  with  a  more  lavish  display  of  treasure.  Even  such 
magnificent  restorations  as  Mr,  Scott  has  just  completed  at  Ely, 

at 
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fa-efotd,  and  at  Lichfield,  present  us  with  but  a  portion  of  this 
Htmr  which  a  g^rcat  medifrval  rathedral  miisthav^displaml, 
at  had  been  i^'rowing,  thmug^h  h)ng'  centuries,  in  wealth  and 
lectural  jrrandeun  The  colour  which  has  been  so  happily 
»h  in  wall  and  pier  illumination,  and  in  bi>tb  the  con.strnc- 
ind  decoration  of  retables  and  choir- screens,  gives  but  a  faint 
|jf  the  ancient  ^low  and  enrichment,  when  every  carved  boss 
lirackel  throughout  the  fabric  shone  in  jsrold,  assure,  and  ver^ 
Hi ;  when  ever  J  wall-space  had  its  painted  scenes  from 
tural  or  legendary  story,  or  w^as  hung  with  gorgeous  tapes- 
^  when  every  window  shed  its  *dim  religious  light*  throngh 
storied  panes  as  those  which  still  remain  at  York  or  at 
teester;  when  the  altars  themselves,  plated  frequently  w*itli 
»or  silver,  blazed  with  treasures  of  inestimable  value;  when 
btfibs  of  kings  and  barons,  and  the?  closed  chantries  of  great 
Aes,  coloured  and  enamelled,  or  towering  in  tier  abfive  tier  of 
liacle  workj  rose  in  their  perfect  and  solemn  beauty  beneath 
pches  of  nave  and  choir;  and  final h%  when  the^reat  shrines 
\  Cuthbert's  at  Durham,  St.  Ethel  d  red  a' s  at  Ely,  St,  Tho- 
I  at  Canterbury,  the  Confessor's  at  Westminster — each  such 
■s  of  gold  and  of  jewels  as  might  serve  to  *  ransom  great 
i  from  captivity,^  lighted  np  the  space  at  the  back  oi"  the 
[altar  by  the  very  splendour  of  the  offerings  that  everywhere 
f  about  them. 

r  the  treasure  and  architectural  enrichment  which  went  to  male 

lis  ma<*^nifieence,  much — ^jewelled  pyx  and  crucifix,  rich  altars, 

ly  effigies  in  massive  gold  or  siher,  shrines  blazing  with 

— has  altogether  disappeared,     .But  much — sometimes  in 

lents,  sometimes  in  more  perfect  examples— remains,  and  is 

ly  less  interest  and  impoTtaneethan  the  labric  of  the  cathedral 

In  all  cases  the  actual  feretory  of  the  shrine  has  vanished  ; 

shrine  consisted  of  four  distinct  parts;  a  stone  basement, 

Itar  at  the  ivest  end  of  it ;  the  feretory  or  chest,  either  in- 

g  the  remains  or  an  ornamental  covering  for  them,  enriclied 

old  and  jewels  ;  and  the  *  cooperculum  *  or  wooden  cover  inf:, 

led  from  the  vaulting  above  by  ropes*     Of  these,  the  base- 

^f  three  important  shrines  remain^that  of  the  Confessor 

stminster,  of  St,  Thomas  Cantilupe  at  Herefortl,  and  of  one 

fee  sainted  abbesses  (possibly  St  Etheldreda)  at  Ely,     The 

r  of  the  Confessor  has  been  thoroughly  illustrated  in  one  of 

fcellent  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Burgestothe  *Clefinings,* 

basement  which  exists  is  that  which  was  constructed  in  the 

\  of  Henry  HI,  by  a  certain  Peter,  'eivis  Romanus,*  as  an 

Eption  tells  us ;  and  the  relies  of  St*  Edward  still  remain  in 
pper  part,  within  a  space  enclosed   bv  panels  of  mosaic, 
bl.  118,— iV^a  nc.  z  '  TU^ 
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This  was  the  position  also  occupied  by  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert 
at  Durham ;  and  in  such  cases  the  magnificent  feretory  whidi 
surmounted  the  basement  was  only  an  ornamental  covering  far 
the  body.  At  Hereford  the  basement  of  Cantilape's  shrine 
remains  in  the  north  transept,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fignres 
of  Knights  Templars  (with  which  order  the  sainted  bishop  wis 
connected)  in  its  lower  panels,  and  for  the  exquisitely  sculptured 
leafage  laid  into  the  spandrils  of  its  arches.  The  basement  of 
the  shrine  at  Ely  has  been  despoiled  of  much  of  its  scnlptnre, 
and  its  history  is  very  uncertain.  The  entire  history  of  English 
shrines — not  only  of  the  greater  but  of  those  lesser  relics  and 
places  of  pilgrimage  which  enjoyed  a  more  local  celebrity — ^is  so 
full  of  interest,  that  we  hope  to  return  to  it  on  some  future  occa- 
sion. One,  and  that  the  greatest — the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  li 
Canterbury — has  been  described  by  Dean  Stanley  in  such  a  way 
as  to  leave  little  for  any  future  investigator.  All  the  circmn- 
stanccs  connected  with  it — the  mode  of  pilgrimage,  the  riches  of 
the  shrine  itself,  the  watching  chamber  (which  was  attached  to 
all  great  shrines,  and  of  which  the  best  examples  are  those  at 
St  Alban's  and  in  Oxford  Cathedral) — are  illustrated  with  ampk 
details  in  his  most  valuable  paper. 

Although  high  tombs  and  chantries  have  fared  somewhat  better 
than  shrines,  there  is  probably  not  one  which  retains  uninjured 
its  original  ornament  and  detail.  From  some  the  effigies  have 
disappeared  altogether.  Nearly  all  have  lost  the  colour  with 
which  they  were  once  entirely  covered  ;  and  more  precious  adorn- 
ment, plates  of  gold  and  silver,  or  of  Limoges  enamel,  has  of 
course  vanished.  The  metal  work  which  in  almost  all  cases  pro- 
tected the  tombs,  and  which  was  frequently  a  work  of  the  highest 
art,  has  been  too  often  removed — in  earlier  days  for  the  ^-alue  of 
the  metal,  and  more  recently  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  such  a 
screen  interfered  with  a  full  view  of  the  monument  Even  the 
beautiful  iron  grille  which  surrounds  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor 
in  Westminster  Abbey  had  hoen  displaced,  and  has  only  of  late 
been  restored  to  its  proper  position,  under  Mr.  Scott's  direction. 
But  all  such  spoliation  is  less  to  be  regretted  than  attempts  at  so 
called  *  restoration '  of  effigies,  or  than  such  destruction,  recon- 
struction, and  rearrangement  as  Wyatt  was  permitted  to  cany 
out  in  the  nave  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  most  interesting 
monument  loses  infinitely  by  a  removal  from  its  original  position; 
and  there  are  some  resting-places  of  the  dead  now  unmarked  bnt 
by  the  slightest  memorial,  which  affect  us  far  more  powerfully  than 
the  monuments  of  more  important  personages,  no  longer  covering 
their  remains.  Such  is  the  plain  tomb  in  York  Minster  of  the 
*  noble  prelate,  well-beloved,'  Archbishop  Scrope— the  Arch- 
bishop 
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bishop  of  Shakspeare's  Henry  IV. — who,  after  a  form  of  condem- 
nation in  his  own  hall  at  Bishopthorpe,  was  beheaded  between 
that  place  and  York,  and  was  interred  beneath  the  monument 
which  still  exists ;  and  such,  still  more,  is  the  plain  blue  stone 
which  in  Peterborough  Cathedral  covers  the  grave  of  Catherine 
of  Arragoii — 

* .     .     .     .    althoQgh  imqneened,  yet  still 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king    .    .     / 

This  tomb  should  indeed  be  looked  on  with  no  ordinary  interest, 
since  it  is  probably  to  it  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  noble  Minster  that  canopies  it 

Did  space  permit,  wc  might  trace  the  long  series  of  monuments 
through  the  successive  changes  of  style,  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  done  with  the  cathedrals  themselves.  Noble  relics  of 
this  class  are  scattered  throughout  the  parish  churches  of  England  ; 
but  the  finest,  beyond  a  doubt,  are  those  which  still  remain  in  our 
cathedrals,  and  they  alone  would  supply  admirable  illustrations 
for  a  history  of  mediaeval  sculpture.  Nor  is  the  interest  of  these 
monuments  at  all  diminished  when  they  are  regarded  from  a  point 
of  view  more  strictly  historical.  As  the  centre  of  its  diocese,  each 
cathedral  was  often  the  chosen  resting-place  of  the  great  baronial 
houses  of  the  district.  Accident — such  as  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  battle-field — led  to  the  interment  of  other  great  personages 
within  its  walls ;  and  the  reverence  for  a  particular  shrine,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  IV.  at  Canterbury,  and  of 
King  John  at  Worcester,  sometimes  induced  kings  and  princes  to 
choose  the  saint's  cathedral  for  the  place  of  their  grave.  William 
Rufus  was  buried  at  Winchester  and  Edward  II.  at  Gloucester, 
from  other  causes.  The  abbot  of  the  Gloucester  Benedictines 
was  farsighted  enough  to  be  aware  that  the  body  of  the  murdered 
king  would  prove  a  treasure  to  his  house,  although  other  convents 
had  refused  it.  The  beautiful  tomb  which  remains  in  the  choir 
soon  became  a  place  of  pilgrimage ;  and  the  ofierings  which  poured 
in  enabled  the  monastery  to  carry  through  that  series  of  remark- 
aUe  Perpendicular  works  which  has  already  been  noticed.  Thus 
the  whole  eastern  portion  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  is  in  one  sense 
a  memorial  of  Edward  II.  The  bishops  were  of  course,  for  the 
most  part,  buried  in  their  own  cathedrals.*  Exeter  affords  a  very 
interesting  and  important  series  of  effigies,  of  the  last  years  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  Canterbury 
is  rich  in  monuments  of  its  archbishops,  each  one  of  which 
suggests  a  page  from  English  history ;  but  the  cathedral  which 
retains  the  most  stately  memorials  in  the  highest  perfection  is, 
beyond  a  doubt,  Winchester.     Besides  the  great  chantry  of  Wyke- 

z  2  *  ham 
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bam  in  the  nare,  there  is  one  point  'In  the  reSioc^Luii  from  wbich 
spren  chantries  and  chapels — inclodinfr  thoK  q£  WaTodete.  the 
fonnder  of  Magdalen  at  Oxford,  of  Cardinal  Ufa iifiwt,  whose 
deathbed  has  bc^n  painted,  it  wonld  seem,  in  sDch  sntnie  oidoan; 
bv  Shakspeare  and  bj  Remolds,  and  of  Gardioei^  die  *  hammer 
of  heretics ' — are  risible  at  once,  their  rich  and  elabonte  dcCuls 
^ving  a  wonderful  splendoor  to  the  scene.  *  How  mndi  power 
and  ambition  under  half  a  dozen  stones!*  wiole  Walpolc^  after  a 
risit  to  this  cathedraL 

One  curious  fact  with  regard  to  cathedral  monomcnts  deseiiei 
to  be  mentioned  here.  There  are  two  instarwyiy  widdr  separated 
in  date,  of  the  fabrication  of  effigies  for  a  long  scries  of  iHsiiopi^ 
whose  memorials  had  either  disappeared,  or  had  nerer  beCwe 
existed.  In  Wells  Cathedral  are  the  effigies  of  serra  bishops  all 
of  Earl  V  English  character  and  all  appainentlT  of  the  same  date^ 
assigned  to  prelates  of  the  elcTenth  and  twrifth  oentnries.  but  in  all 

{irobabilitT  executed  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Joceljn  (120t>-1239). 
n  Hereford  Cathedral  there  are  ten  episcopal  effigies,  all  executed 
at  one  time,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  assigiied  to  bishops  of 
earlier  date. 

We  can  dwell  but  brieflv  on  such  other  relics  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence as  have  been  preserved  in  our  cmthedrala.  York  has 
retained  more  completely  than  anv  other  its  gorgeous  stained- 
glass  ;  thanks,  it  is  said,  to  the  care  of  the  Fairfaxes,  who,  after 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  interfered  to  pre* 
vent  ail  injury  to  the  Minster.  Much  of  this  glass,  in  the  nave 
and  in  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter-house,  is  Early  Decorated,  of 
the  same  period  as  the  architecture.  The  glass  in  the  choir  is 
of  cour^  Perpendicular  :  and  the  most  interesting  is  that  which 
fills  the  great  east  window,  already  noticed  as  the  largest  window 
in  England  which  retains  its  original  glazing.  It  was  the  work 
of  John  Thornton,  of  Coventry,  *  glazier ;'  and  the  contract  for 
its  execution  is  dated  December  lU,  1405.  The  series  of  minute 
figures — subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  Book 
of  Revelation — which  fill  this  most  stately  window  are  admirably 
executed,  and  have  been  commented  on,  after  his  peculiar  fashion, 
in  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  characteristic  volumes  set  forth  hv 
Thomas  Gent,  the  old  York  printer.  Of  earlier  date  than  this 
is  the  glass  which  fills  the  east  window  of  Gloucester  Cathe- 
dral, larger,  in  fact,  than  that  of  York,  but  not  entirely  glazed. 
The  late  Mr.  Winston — whom  we  cannot  mention  without  an 
expression  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  able  an  art  critic,  and  so 
kindly  a  man — has  shown  that  this  fine  window  fTas  in  all  pro- 
bability the  offering  of  Lord  Bradeston,  castellan  of  Gloucester 
from  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  III. ;  and  that  its  heraldry  com- 
memorates 


[lemorates  certain  barons  connected  with  the  count j,  who  had 
'taken  part  in  the  French  campaigfn  of  1346-7,  famous  for  the 
victory  of  Cressy  and  the  successful  siege  of  Calais.*  The  main 
subject  of  the  window  is  the  Enthronement  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
The  fine  silvery  tone  of  its  white  glass^  and  the  rich  hues  of  its 
€<>h:>ured,  sufficiently  account  for  the  great  reputation  of  this 
windoWj  which  nevertheless  in  the  drawing  of  its  figures,  is  very 
inferior  to  its  rival  at  York.  There  is  hardly  a  cathedral  whtcli 
does  not  preserve  some  remains  of  its  ancient  glass ;  but  we  can 
only  here  refer  to  the  scanty  fragments  of  Early  English  glass  at 
Salisbury  (from  whence  Wyatt  removed  whole  cartloads,  which 
he  flung  into  the  city  ditch),  and  to  the  more  complete  windows, 
of  nearly  the  same  date,  at  Canterbury.  This  glass,  some  of 
which  represents  certain  miracles  of  Becket,  is  by  far  the  fmest 
of  its  period  in  England  ;  and  in  depth  and  splendour  of  hue  it 
may  safely  challenge  comparison  with  the  more  famous  French 

f'lass  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  Bourges,  Troyes,  or  Chartres, 
t  must  be  acknowledged  that  so  far  as  colour  is  conceracd  the 
glass  of  this  age  is  not  exceeded  in  brilliance  by  that  of  the  late 
Perpendicular  period,  to  which,  in  design  and  execution,  we 
agree  with  Mr,  Winston  in  assigning  the  palm,  in  spite  of  the 
high  authorities,  which^  as  we  are  well  aware,  are  ranged  against 

The  carreil  woodwork  of  the  cathedral  choirs,  stalls,  an<l 
I  misereres  brings  before  us  another  branch  of  art^  of  which  the 
remaining  examples  are  numerous  and  most  admirable*  The 
earliest  misereres  arc  those  in  Exeter  Cathedral^  dating  from  the 
first  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Their  leafage  has  the  true 
Elarly  English  conventionalism ;  and  their  figure-subjects  are 
knights  fighting  with  monsters,  and  animals,  chosen  no  doubt 
from  the  'bestiaries*  then  popular.  Among  them  is  an  elephant. 
There  is  one  subject  from  the  'Knight  of  the  Swan  ;'  but  the 
singular  illustrations  of  ^vsop's  Fables  and  of  mediaeval  romances 
which,  as  Mr,  Wright  has  pointed  out,  were  such  favourites  at  a 
later  period,  do  not  occur  here*  They  will  be  found  at  Here* 
ford,  at  Norwich,  at  Winchester,  and  elsewhere ;  and  some 
curious  ejtamples  of  ancient  manners,  besides  some  very  ex- 
quisite leaf- carving,  will  there  greet  the  explorer  who  turns 
op  the  'subsellia/  The  most  perfect  carving,  however,  was 
reserv^ed  for  the  stalls  themselves,  Winchester,  as  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned^  boas^  of  the  Hnest,  and  with  justice ;  but  there 
are  iuperb  examples,  though  of  somewhat  later  date,  at  Glou- 
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cestcr,  at  Norwich,  and  at  Lincoln.  We  ahoald  bexe  : 
the  episcopal  throne  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  towering  to  the  roof^  and 
rivalling,  in  the  lightness  of  its  stages,  the  famous  *  sheaf  of 
fountains'  of  the  Nuremberg  tabernacle.  It  is  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  the  gift,  probably,  of  Bishop  Bothe  (1465-1478). 

In  one  of  the  late  cathedral  restorations — that  of  Welk — in 
arrangement  of  the  choir-stalls  has  been  ventured  on,  which  is  is 
all  respects  an  innovation.  The  ancient  woodwork  ranged  ereiy- 
where,  in  an  unbroken  line  in  front  of  the  great  choir  pieriL  At 
Wells  the  stalls  (the  canopies  of  which  are  of  Doulting-atoiK^ 
supported  on  Purbeck  shafts)  are  arranged  in  gronps  of  fire 
between  each  pier.  The  greater  width  thus  gained  for  the  chdi; 
as  well  as  the  display  of  the  piers,  otherwise  hidden,  seem  to 
recommend  this  arrangement  in  certain  cases ;  and  at  any  late  it 
need  not  be  condemned  merely  because  it  is  a  novelty.  The 
grace  and  finish  of  the  modem  work  at  Wells  may  safely  be 
commended  ;  but  it  is  infinitely  to  be  regretted  that  the  ratoros 
did  not  so  arrange  the  church  as  to  make  the  nave  availaUe  fix 
congregational  purposes  at  the  same  time  as  the  choir.  Tkti 
obj(*ct  has  been  strictly  kept  in  view  in  those  great  restoimtioas 
at  Ely,  at  Lichfield,  and  at  Hereford,  over  which  Mr.  Soott  htt 
presided ;  and  the  very  beautiful  choir-screens  in  all  three  cathe- 
drals, whilst  they  are  works  of  which  modem  art  may  well  be 
proud,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  may  be  attained  without  the 
slij^^htest  confusion  of  the  due  ecclesiastical  divisions.  At  Lich' 
field  the  choir  is  exclusively  retained  for  the  use  of  the  dexgy 
and  choristers.  This  would  not  always  be  possible ;  but  it  is 
a  }X)int  to  which  the  endeavours  of  cathedral-restorers  migbt 
most  advantageously  be  directed. 

No  country  in  Europe  can  point  to  such  a  series  of  restorationi 
so  admirably  conducted  for  the  most  part,  and  so  little  deserving 
to  be  classed  among  the  destmctive  renovations  of  which  EnghnJ 
can  also  show  too  many  examples,  as  those  which  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  are  still  in  progress,  in  so  many  of  our  cathediak 
From  a  desecrated  ruin — the  expression  is  hardly  too  strong — Ely 
has  again  taken  her  place  among  the  stateliest  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  and  tlic  late  Dean  Peacock,  who  inaugurated  the  woik, 
almost  deserves  to  be  ranked  as  her  second  founder.  There  is^ 
perhaps,  no  architectural  view  in  England  more  striking  than 
that  across  the  great  octagon  of  Ely,  from  the  eastern  end  of 
tlie  nave  aisles.  Alan  of  Walsingham^s  noble  composition, 
'  perhaps,'  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  '  the  most  beautiful  and  original 
design  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Gothic  architecture,' 
here  groups  admirably  with  the  superb  Decorated  bays  of  the 
choiT  hcyornX  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  wonderfully  enforced 
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the  colour  whicli  has  been  introduced  wHerever  it  was  possible. 

VVe  would  send  to  Ely  any  one  who  mijg^ht  doubt  the  propriety 
of  such  introtl action.  All  the  gWrn  and  coldness  of  neglect 
and  whitewash  has  disappeared;  and  the  eve  restj  contentedly 
on  ihe  rich  glass  of  the  windows,  and  on  the  golden  diapers  of 
the  roof  and  corbel^  set  forth  and  relieved  as  they  are  by  the 
neutral  tints  of  the  oak  choir*screcn  and  stalls,  the  grey  stone  of 
the  walls,  and  the  dark  marble  of  the  Purljeck  shafts  and  capitals. 
The  choir-screen  is  a  noble  work,  differinof  of  course  from  the 
li^ht  metal  screens  at  Hereford  and  Lichfield,  although  it  fulfils 
quite  as  well  as  they  its  office  of  division  without  entire  separa- 
tion;  but  the  greatest  work  of  motlero  art  in  Ely^  and  we  are  in- 
L^ined  to  think  in  any  other  English  cathedral,  is  the  reredos, 
HBesigned  bv  Mr.  Scott  in  the  truest  spirit  of  ancient  examples. 
We  refer  our  readers  to  a  most  admimble  woodcut  by  Mr.  Jewitt, 
which  illustrates  the  Handbook. 

The  example  of  cathedral-restoration  was  set  by  Ely ;  but  it 
was  so  speedily  followed  by  Dean  Merewether  at  Hereford  that 
the  praise  of  inaugurating  the  movement  must  fairly  be  shared 
bj  both  deans,  whose  names  should  never  be  mentioned  without 
IfcCHioar  in  their  respective  cathetlrals.  The  great  works  which 
>ettn  Merewether  commenced  at  Hereford  have  only  just  been 
brought  to  a  close;  and  although  that  cathedral  is  not  one  of  the 
irgest,  or  of  the  first  rank,  it  is  now,  in  its  restored  condition, 
of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country.  Lichfield,  Gloucester^ 
^"orcester,  and  others,  have  followed  in  riie  rear.  The  spire  of 
hichester,  which  fell  whilst  the  lestoration  was  in  progress  there, 
rising  under  the  auspices  of  another  dean,  whose  many  services 
the  Church  of  England  will  be  remembered  so  long  as  that 
church  endures-  We  are  far,  indeeii,  from  asserting  tliat  all 
these  restorations  have  been  effected  without  cause  of  regret,  or 
without  the  occasional  commission  of  what  we  ourselves  regard 
as  decided  errors:  but  such  mistakes  are  rare,  and  will  hardly  be 

Kscovered  where  Mr*  Scott,  the  great  *  restorer*  of  the  century^ 
s  been  uncontrolled   master    of   operations.     The   manner   in 
which,   both  at  Lichfield  and  at  Hereford,  Mr.  Srott  laboriously 
^^raced  the  original  design  of  such  portions  as  had   been  most 
Jpompletely  mutilated  and  shattered,  making  the  smallest  remain- 
^ing  fras^ment  tell  its  stor}^  clearly  and  decisively,  is  duly  recorded 
iti  the  Handbooks,  and  affords  the  best  possible  example  to  all 
^bb arch- restorer s«     The  history  of  his  researches  in  the  Chapter- 
^Bouse  at  Westminster,  shfuvinfj  the  manner  in  which,  from  slight 
^mit  certain  indications,   Mn  Scott  was  enabletl  to  complete  the 
^Hesign  given  in  the  *  Gleanings'  is  even   more  interesting  and 
instructive. 
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The   adoption  of  light   open   choir-screens   in    some   of  the 
restored  cathedrals,  permitting  the  whole  extent  of  nave  and 
choir   to  be  visible   at   once,  has   giv^n   fresh  interest   to  ihe 
question  of  the  comparative  length  of  English  churches.     Many 
Gothic  churches  on  the  Continent  cover  infinitely  more  groonJ, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  St  Peter's,  at  Rome  (which  is  not 
a  mediaeval   church),  the  longest   cathedrals   in   the  world  are 
Winchester,  Canterbury,  and  Ely.     The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  fair  comparison  is  considerable,  since  it  is  rarely  stated  whether 
the   measurements,  as  they  are  usually  given,  are  taken  from 
within  or  without  the  walls.     A  review  of  the  Handbooks  in  the 
*  Times,'  however,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  brought  forth  a 
series  of  letters,  which  enables  us  to  determine  the  length  erf 
Winchester  and  Ely,  at  all  events,  with  certainty.     Mr.  Colson, 
architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  gives  the  exterior  length  of 
Winchester  as  555  feet  8  inches ;  and  Mr.  Dickson,  Precentor 
and  Sacrist  of  Ely,  gives  the  interior  length  of  that  cathednl 
(from  inside  the  western  gates  of  entrance  to  the  glass  of  the 
eastern  window)  as  520  feet  7  inches ;  and  the  mean  external 
length  (for  the  north  and  south  walls  are  not  precisely  equal)  as 
537  feet    Mr.  Becket  Denlson,  in  a  table  of  comparative  lengths, 
afterwards  published  in  the  'Times'  (December,  1864),  gives 
the  internal  length  of  Canterbury  as  514  feet     Winchester  ii 
thus,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  longest  English   cathedral,  and  pro- 
bably the  longest  church  in  the  world.     Milan,  the  largest  of  all 
mediaeval  cathednils,  covers  one-third  more  ground,  but  is  not  so 
long  by  nearly  100  feet     But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
retrochoir  and  Lady  Chapel  of  Winchester  (far  inferior  in  height 
and  width  to  the  nave  and  choir)  are  not  visible  from  the  western 
portal  ;  whereas  at  Ely,  the  whole  length,  unbroken  by  any  solid 
screen  or  wall,  is  commanded  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  standing 
at  the  threshold.     At  Canterbury  also  tiie  roof  is  maintained  at 
one  uniform  height,  with  the  exception  of  the  round  termination 
known  as  '  Becket's  Crown  ' — to  which  we  believe  the  only  exist- 
ing parallel   is  the  tomb-house  of  the  Norwegian  kings  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Drontheim  (figured  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  History). 

Such  open  choir-screens  as  those  of  Ely,  of  Lichfield,  and  of 
Hereford,  perfectly  agree  with  the  idea  of  an  '  English  cathedral 
of  the  nineteenth  century,'  set  forth  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  in 
his  very  interesting  book.  After  discussing  the  various  divisions 
of  a  cathedral  church,  and  the  two  great  forms  which  it  has 
taken — the  basilican,  and  that  which  is  now  almost  universal,, 
except  in  Spain  ;  and  after  pointing  out  by  the  way  the  espe- 
cial features  which  should  distinguish  a  cathedral  or  a  great 
collegiate  church,  Mr.  Hope  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  in 
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Buildinpf  an  entirely  n^vn  cathetkal  (for  this  is  tlie  point  to  which 
his  arg-ument  is  addressed,  and  not  to  a  m*^re  adaptation  uf 
churches  already  existing)  it  is  best  to  '  tread  in  the  old  paths/ 
so  far  as  they  agree  with  the  teaching"  and  the  ritual  of  the 
English  Church.  As  its  compilers  only  re-arranged  old  mate- 
rials in  the  production  of  *that  wonderful  work  of  man*s  wisdom 
and  piet_v%  *'  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Sacraments/*  by  their  possession  of  which  the  Eng'- 
li!>h>s|>eaking-  races  are  privileged   beyond  all  other  people  to 

or  ship  Almighty  God,  day  by  day  if  they  like,  in  words  that 
■linlte  heaven  with  earth,  tlie  past  with  the  present,  the  voices  of 
inspiration  with  the  holiest  offspring  of  men*s  wit/*  so^  in  con- 
structing a  new  English  cathedral,  the  old  forms  should  be 
adc>ptc<l,  those  portions  alone  being  changed  or  rejected  which 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Prayer-Book,  The 
gnind  distinctions  between  a  modern  and  an  ancient  cathedral 
are,  that  the  former  must  contain  but  one  altar,  and  that  the 
choir  and  clergy  must  not,  as  was  often  the  case  in  the  latter,  be 
entirely  separated  from  the  congregation  by  a  closed  division. 
Bearing  these  distinrtions  in  mindj  Uttlc  further  alteration 
becomes  necessary.  Chapels  and  chantries  are^  of  course,  not 
admissible,  and  the  open  choir-screen  should  everywhere  be 
aiJopted  ;  but  Mr.  Hope  would  retain  the  ambulatory,  or  retro- 
choir,  and  insists,  with  great  force,  that  it  might  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  reception  of  monuments,  often  (however  beautiful) 
out  of  place  and  in  the  way  in  other  parts  of  the  church.  We 
ust  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  the  store  of  facts  and 

if  carefully  wrought  out  argument  on  which  Mr,  Hope  builds  up 
hU  conclusions.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  one  of  the  great 
manufacturing  cities  of  the  north,  which  increase  so  rapidly,  and 
have  of  late  responded  so  nobly  to  the  demands  of  church- 
bailders,  niay  one  day  witness  the  completion  of  such  a  cathe^ 
dral  as  he  has  here  suggested?  But,  however  this  may  be,  there 
arc  numerous  churches  already  existing — sucji,  for  example,  as 
St.  Peter's^  at  Leeds — which,  if  not  cathedrals,  have  at  least  all 
the  dignity  of  great  collegiate  churches,  and,  in  the  case  of 
St-^  Peters,  all  the  efficiency.  Such  churches  as  these  in  the 
g-reater  towns,  or  as  the  great  monastic  churches — Bury  St, 
Edmund's,  St*  A I  ban's,  Selbj — forming  centres  for  extensive 
districts,  may  be  looked  upon  as  cathedrals  waiting  for  their 
dioceses,  Mr,  Hojie  gives  us  a  long  list.  There  is,  we  trust, 
some  prospect  of  the  erection  of  new  episcopal  sees  at  South- 
well, for  part  of  the  great  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  at  St.  Columb's, 
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cfi  Bodmin,  for  ComwalL  To  render  sack  cliaiches  worthy  of 
their  new  dignitj,  and  to  proTide  a  safficient  endowment  for  the 
staff  of  clergy  necessary  for  the  dae  working  of  them,  or  of 
the  collegiate  chorches  which  might  be  established  with  infinite 
advantage  in  all  large  towns — »  subject  on  which  Mr.  Hope  hat 
strongly  insisted  in  this  volame  and  elsewhere — ^powerful  appeals 
most  be  made  to  the  liberality  of  Churchmen,  qnite  as  powerfid 
as  for  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  cathedraL  And  in  all 
cases  the  words  with  which  Mr.  Hope  cooclndes  his  rerj  inte- 
resting book  are  sa£Bciently  applicable : — 

'  I  feel  conscions  that  money  spent  on  rearing  and  endowing  sod 
baildingH  in  the  right  places  will  not  be  money  wasted,  away,  either  is 
a  higher  or  more  material  aspect.  As  an  offisnngto  the  mi^esfcy  of  tiie 
Creator  of  all  good  things^  and  as  an  czpreasion  of  popular  fidth,  thej 
would  of  course  witness  against  selfishness  and  fiiithleasnesB.  But  ia 
tho  next  place  they  would,  I  am  convinced,  and  I  dare  to  say  so^  be 
eminently  practical  and  useful.  They  would  give  to  Chriatianity 
that  of  which  the  utility  is  recognised  m  all  human  enterprises— 
order,  system,  power,  and  magnitude  of  operation.  The  millifliw 
crowd  together  where  work  and  wages  call  them ;  they  toil  and  many, 
and  are  bom,  and  die.  They  see  the  jointnstock  firms  of  trade,  wi& 
their  stupendous  manufiictories,  created  for  their  own  scene  of  action, 
and  sustained  by  their  own  industry.  But,  whenever  they  have  time 
Ui  turn  their  thoughts  to  tho  concerns  of  their  eternal  state,  the  eon- 
traHt  ifl  at  onco  apparent.  There,  with  partial  exceptipns,  they  nerer 
aro  (;()iifrf)ntcd  with  any  of  those  qualities,  which,  in  their  everyday 
life,  \\i\A  arrested  and  held  possession  of  their  respect.  Physictl 
inugnitudo  and  self-reliant  scope  of  co-operative  energy  are  equally 
deti<:ieiit  in  the  lowly  Bethel,  and  the  pinched  Peel  church,  with  its 
overtaxed  perpetual  curate.  Neither  of  these  is  borne  in  upon  them 
as  an  external  power  of  which  they  may  become  component  elements. 
All  the  while  the  artistic  and  the  retined  classes  of  society  meet  in 
th«5ir  ouii  circles,  and  praise  the  old  cathedral-system  of  our  Church, 
imd  tin;  old  cathedrals  of  the  land,  scattered  up  and  down  the  ancient 
ritii'M,  -to  them  I  say  very  seriously : — If  that  system  has  any  reality 
iiJmiiiI  it,  1111(1  the  annals  of  all  centuries  of  Christianity  speak  to  that 
iiTttlity,  if  themj  buildings  have  any  use  or  beauty  beyond  the  sensuous 
<.*liihilion  of  outward  form,  do  not  brand  your  own  generation  and 
your  own  i'onntry  as  the  time  and  tho  scene  of  niggard  fkdth,  of  out- 
worn <  himIn,  iMul  iMiralysed  energies  for  the  great  and  the  good.  Be 
iiji  iinil  htiirinj; ;  luid  plant  the  G()8i)el  in  conspicuous  guise,  with 
*v«.||  u<ljiint<(l  or>(iiniHiition,  as  the  means  sufficient  for  so  great  an  end, 
^i"  M.  III.;  fhron«  iH  thickest,— and  God  speed  tho  work!'  * 

•  linHlifcli  ('uilirdrul  of  the  Mueteenth  Centurj','  pp.  281,  282. 
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Art*  IL — 1,  Admiralty  Manual  on  Deviations  (^  the  Comijasi, 
Edited  by  K  J,  Evans,  RJ^,,  F.R.S.,  and  Archibald  Smilb, 
M-A.,  F.R.S.  1863.  Russian  Translation*  By  Capt  Beia- 
venetz,  R,LN,  French  Translation,  incorporated  in  '  Cour  de 
Regulation  des  Compas,'  Darondeau«  Paris,  IS63>  Germaa 
Translation,    By  Dr.  Schaub.     Vienna,  1864. 

2.  77ie  Mariner^ s  ComjMSS  Bedified.     Andrew  Wakelj.     1779. 

3.  Ciradar  on  Magnetism.     By  Captain  Flinders,  R,N,     1812, 

4.  Essay  on  Variation  of  Con^fHiss^    William  Bain,  R^^N*  1817. 
5*  Muktsfor  Clearing  the  Compass  ^  the  Effect  of  a  Ship's  Ai- 

iracfion*     Published  by  Order  of  Commissioners  of  JLongitude* 
1819. 
&  Msmy  on  Magnetic  Attraction^  Sfc*     Peter  Barlow.     1820. 

7.  Deserwtiou  of  Magnetic  Froperties  of  Iron  Bodies.     P.  Le- 
count,  R,N,     1820. 

8.  Pojmlar  View  of  Mr,  Barhn>s  Discoveries.     From  the  Edin* 
burgh  Philosophical  Journal.     1824. 

9.  Directions  far  Finding  the  Local  Attraction  of  Vessels^  and  for 
I^ixing  Barhws  Correcting  Plate.     Peter  Barlow,     1825, 

10,  Memoire  sur  Ics  DeviaiiQns  de  la  Boussole  produites  par  ie 
fer  des  vaisseaux*  Par  M.  Poisson,  Lu  a  TAcademie  des 
Sciences,  1838. 

11,  Erperintents  on  Troii  Ships,  G.  B,  Airyv  Ast*  RoyaL  PhlL 
Trans.     1839-40. 

12,  Bhiiosophica!  Transaetiom  (on  Magnetism)*  LieuL-Colonel 
Sabine.     1843-47, 

13,  Directions  for  Use  of  Apparatus  to  deterinine  Cltanging  Point 
ef  Deviation ,     L i eutenant- Culone  1  Sa bine*  R*  A ,     1 84 9 < 

14,  ^  Short  Treat ii^e  on  the  Demaiions  of  tim  Compms.  Captain 
Sir  J.  Ross,  R,N.     1849. 

15*  htstrwctions  for  Computation  of  Tabh  of  Deviations.  Archi- 
bald Smith.     1850. 

16,  Practical  lUustrations  on  Deviations  of  Compass,  Published 
under  sanction  of  Board  of  Admiralty,  Captain  E.  J.  Johnson, 
R,A.,  KR.a     1852, 

17,  Magnetical  Investigatioiu.     Rev.  W.  Scoresby.     1844-52, 

18,  The  Magnetism  of  Skips.  William  Walker,  Com  m .  R.  N,  1 853, 

19,  The  Compass  in  Iron  Ships,     R^v.  W.  Scoresby,  D.D.    1S54, 

20,  Diseiissi&n  of  Deviution  in  IVood-buili  and  Inmrbailt  Ships^ 
G.  B,  Air^v     Phil.  Trans.     1^55. 

21,  Fraciiml  Mules  for  ascertaining  tt*e  Deviatimi  oftht  Compass, 
Published  by  order  of  the  Adroiralty,  1841-185o, 

22,  Iliustratitms  of  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  Ships.  Rev,  W, 
Scocesbj,  D,D.     1855, 

23,   Voijiise 
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23.  Voyage  of  the  *  Royal  Charier.'     Archibald  Smith. 

24.  Instructions  for  Correcting  Deviations  of  Compass.  Pabliskof 
by  Board  of  Trade.     Archibald  Smith.     1857. 

25.  Ni^es  on  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  Ships.  United  Service  Insti- 
tution Journal.     F.  J.  Evans,  R.N.     1858. 

26.  Swinging  Ships  for  Deviation.  Board  of  Trade.  Adminl 
Fitzroy.    1859. 

27.  Variation  and  Deviation  of  Compass  Rectified.  P.  CamenNi 
1859. 

28.  On  the  Connexion  between  Building  of  Iron  Ships  and  tk 
Correction  of  their  Compasses.  G.  R  Airy.  Trans,  of  Inst  of 
Naval  Architects.     1860. 

29.  Reduction  of  Deviations  of  Iron  Ships  of  H.M.  Navy  aid  it 
S.S.  Great  Eastern.     F.  J.  Evans,  R.N.     Phil.  Trans.    1860. 

30.  Reports  of  Liverpool  Compass  Committee.     1857-61. 

31.  On  the  Effect  produced  on  Deviations  by  the  Length  aai 
Arrangement  of  Compass-Needles^  §*c.  Archibald  Smith  and 
F.  J.  Evans.     Phil.  Trans.     1861. 

32.  Rapport  relatif  h  la  Regulation  des  Compos.  Darondetn. 
Paris,  1861. 

33.  Papers  on  the  Deviation  of  the  Compass.  F.  J.  Evans,  R.N, 
and  Archibald  Smith.  Trans,  of  Inst  of  Naval  Architects. 
1861  and  1862. 

34.  Practical  Information  on  Deviation  of  Compass.  By  J.  F. 
Towson.     Board  of  Trade.     1863. 

35.  Abridgments  of  Sifecifications.  Printed  by  Order  of  Com- 
missioners of  Patents. 

36.  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Magnetical  Errors,  Compensatums^ 
and  Corrections^  with  SjKcial  Reference  to  Iron  Ships  and  their 
Compasses.     G.  B.  Airy.     1864. 

37.  On  the  Magnetic  Character  of  the  Armour-plated  Ships  of  tk 
Royal  Navy^  and  on  the  Effect  on  the  Compass  of  Particular 
Arrangements  of  Iron  in  a  Skip.  Phil.  Trans.  F.  J.  Evans  and 
Archibald  Smith. 

38.  Communication  from  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  oJi  the  subject  of  the  Magnetism, 
of  Skips.     Proc.  Royal  Society.     1865. 

IF  the  means  of  such  an  invcstig^ation  were  available,  it  would 
be  extremely  interesting  to  form  a  chart  which  should  repre- 
sent the  extent  to  which  different  branches  of  the  stream  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  permeate  society  at  large.  There  are  some  dis- 
coveries which  become  common  knowledge  almost  as  soon  as 
they  are  made  ;  others  which  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
philosophic  caste  for  centuries  after  the  problems  to  which  they 
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relate  have  been  completely  elucidated*  There  can  \ye  no  doubt 
that  the  tendency  of  diflerent  classes  of  scientific  truth  to  diffuse 
themselves  first  throug-hout  educated  society,  and  ultimafcly  to 
sotne  extent  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  every  civilised  com- 
munityf  would  be  found  to  be  governed  by  certain  definite  laws  \ 
and  our  proposed  chart,  if  its  construction  were  practicable^  would 
probably  show  some  singular  relations  between  the  character  of 
scientific  discoveries  and  their  power  of  penetrating  thrQUgh  the 
different  strata  of  sociptv*  Asa  first  guess  it  would  be  naturally 
surmi$e<l  tliat  those  philosophical  inquiries  which  bad  the  most 
important  practical  bearings  wtmlil  have  the  largest  measure  of 
tills  penetrating  power,  and  that  vtfhile  the  curiosities  of  science 
remained  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  a  few,  the  processes  which 
directly  influence  e very-day  existenre  would  be  so  far  familiar  as 
almost  to  fann  an  essential  element  of  a  liberal  education.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  of  exactly 
le  opposite  tendency.  For  one  pt^rson  who  could  give  a  clear 
onnt  of  the  action  of  a  common  clock,  or  the  process  by  which 
electricity  is  made  to  convey  messages  across  the  globe,  there  are 
scores  who  could  explain  the  principle  of  that  ingenious  play^ 
thing  the  stereoscope,  and  hundreds  who  could  pronounce  with 
confidence  J  if  not  with  accuracy,  on  the  precise  antiquity  of  a 
flint  hatchet  or  a  Celtic  arrow-head. 

There  are  some  subjects^  indeed,  which  seem  to  be  doomed  to 
general  neglect,  almost  on  account  of  their  peculiar  claims  to 
universal  attention.  A  seafaring  people  might  be  supposed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  theory  of  the 
mariner^s  compass  than  in  almost  any  other  branch  of  science, 
and  yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  investigations 
which  have  completely  revolutionised  this  department  of  mag- 
netical  science  have  awakened  no  interest  in  the  general  public, 
and  have  scarcely  been  mastered  by  more  than  a  few  of  those 
whose  lives  are  hourly  risked  upon  the  supposed  accuracy  of 
compass  indications.  As  a  rule,  most  people  who  are  not  sailors 
believe  in  the  compass  imagined  by  poets  as  a  marvellous  and 
nnerring  guide,  but  for  which  the  most  adventurous  navigator 
would  scarcely  trust  himself  out  of  sight  of  land.  Among  seamen 
a  very  difTerent  estimate  prevails.  Although  there  are  many 
who  in  spite  of  the  proved  errors  of  the  compass  in  all  iron  and 
in  most  wooden  vessels  persist  in  blindly  pinning  their  faith 
upon  a  guide  which  without  extreme  care  is  as  likely  to  lead 
them  to  destruction  as  to  safety,  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the 
masters  of  merchant  vessels  have  learnt  to  distrust  and  disregard 
the  indication  of  the  needle  altogether,  and  to  rely  occlusively  on 
the  fiimous  three  Us — *  lead,  latitude,  and  look-out,*  to  keep  tliem 
cle^r  of  rocks  and  shoals^     A  few,  and  only  a  few,  outside  of  the 
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British  Navy  have  accustomed  diemtelTes  to  extract  from  the 
seemingly  capricious  readings  of  the  compass-card  the  infenna* 
tion  which  is  veiled  and  <listorted  by  a  host  of  distmrbiif 
influences. 

One  reason  why  the  practical  application  of  the  laws  which 
govern  the  action  of  ships'  compasses  is  so  imperfectly  iinda^ 
stood  may  be  gathered  from  a  cursory  glance  at  the  publicatioiii 
to  which  we  have  referred  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Thejr 
include  works  of  every  degree  of  merit,  from  the  most  elabonte 
investigations  of  our  foremost  men  of  science  down  to  the  erode 
absunlities  of  would-be  discoverers,  who  have  thought  to  rqpeal  the 
laws  of  nature  by  the  force  of  patents  and  specifications.  But  ve 
do  not  find  a  single  attempt  since  1824  at  a  popular  explanatJmi  of 
a  branch  of  science  which,  though  somewhat  compliciUed,  is  qute 
capable  of  being  made  intelligible  to  any  znan  of  ordinary  cq»- 
city.  Such  a  work  is  much  needed.  Tlie  Admiralty  Manal 
of  1863  is  almost  perfect  in  its  way,  but  it  contains  little  more 
than  dry  facts  and  rigid  rules  for  the  guidance  of  piactical  navir 
gators,  followed  by  an  extremely  elegant  investigation  of  die 
scientific  theory,  addressed  exclusively  to  mathematidsns. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  for  the  general  reader,  nor,  indeed,  eoaU 
there  be  without  a  departure  from  the  immediate  purposes  of  die 
publication.  But  a  popular  treatise  is  not  the  less  a  desideratnm; 
,  and  until  the  gap  is  filled  up,  it  matters  not  whether  by  pciTste 
hand  or  in  an  official  publication,  there  is  no  prospect  of  seeing 
the  principles  of  this  branch  of  science  as  generally  understood  as 
a  matt(T  of  so  much  practical  importance  ought  to  be. 

The  history  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  singular  cnoogh 
That  it  was  used  in  the  East  long  before  it  was  known  to  Euro- 
pean navigators  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact,  and  whether 
the  Chinese  discovery  was  or  was  not  as  early  as  the  date  assigned 
to  it  in  their  annals  (about  2G0U  B.C.),  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
properties  of  the  magnetised  needle  were  utilised  in  that  strange 
country  at  a  very  early  period.  At  the  present  day  the  evidence 
of  an  independent  origin  may  be  seen  in  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  Chinese  compass,  which  is  a  needle  without  the  compsss- 
card  that  we  employ  in  Europe,  and  is  read  from  the  South  in- 
stead of  the  North  Pole,  as  with  us.  The  introduction  of  the 
compass  into  Europe  has  been  traced  to  an  earlier  date  than  was 
formerly  ascribed  to  it,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  for 
more  than  five  or  six  centuries  the  knowledge  with  which  the 
Chinese  have  been  familiar  for  perhaps  4000  years.  Even  after 
the  European  rediscovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle 
little  was  done  to  perfect  the  theory  of  the  compass  until  die 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 
I    The  variation  of  the  compass  from  the  tme  north  differing  in 
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difierent  parts  of  the  eartb^s  surface  was  much  too  CH>i]$iderEbIe 
and  too  remarkable  to  pass  unobseryed,  and  tlje  fact  that  the 
north  end  of  a  balanced  needle  was  drawn  dawn  wards  in  northern, 
and  the  south  end  in  southern  latitudes,  was  of  neressitr  perceived 
as  snail  a«  the  compass  came  into  general  use^  Maps  of  the  lines 
of  e^ual  variati<.*n  and  eqnal  dip  were  cxinstmcted  by  the  ilhts- 
tajS^sis  Halley,  but  no  progress  was  made  in  the  theory  of  compa^is 
diiturbanccs  before  the  time  of  Captain  Flinders,  Men  of  the 
stamp  of  Cook,  and  the  other  great  naviorators  of  the  last  century, 
irere  not  likely  to  neglect  the  observation  of  the  compass,* 
and  tbey  did  in  fact  ajiicertain  that  after  making  due  allowance 
for  the  variation  there  remained  an  appreciable  amount  of  error 
in  the  indications  of  their  compasses.  It  is  sing-ular  that  the 
idea  of  some  calculable  disiturbini^  force  should  not  have  sug'gfested 
itself  but  they  seem  scarcely  to  have  thought  of  accounting  lor 
the  discrepancies  they  noticed  except  by  the  assumption  that 
they  were  wholly  due  to  the  imperfect  manufacture  of  the  instru- 
nbents  they  employed*  Under  this  impression  it  was  natural 
eooi^b  that  the  compass  should  fall  into  disrepute,  and  that  the 
most  scientific  sailf>rs  should  Cf>me  to  rest  their  sole  confidence 
on  astronomical  observations  and  to  abandon  almost  entirely  the 
trust  which  had  once  been  placed  in  the  mag'netic  needle. 

With  Flinders  a  new  era  in  tlie  history  of  the  compass  com- 
menced. In  his  famous  voyage  to  Australia,  in  1801,  he  observed, 
as  others  had  observed  before  him,  that  the  direction  of  the 
impass^necdle  frequently  wandered  from  that  which  the  known 
variation  due  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  ship  assigned  to 
it.  Not  content  with  barely  noting-  the  fact  of  an  apparently 
pricious  deviation,  or  ascribing  it  to  unexplained  errors  of  con- 
ruction,  Captain  F^linders  set  to  work  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  that  the 
error  was  most  considerable  when  his  ship's  head  pointed  about 
east  or  west,  that  it  disappeared  when  the  line  of  the  ke<?l  was 
made  to  coincide  with  the  actual  direction  of  the  needle,  and 
that  the  whole  phenomenon  amounted  merely  to  this,  that  the 
north  end  of  the  cfjm pass-needle  was  drawn  by  some  unknown 
force  towards  the  ship^s  bows.  The  most  elementary  of  the 
known  facts  of  magnetism  sufficed  to  suggest  an  explanation. 
Knowing  that  when  two  magnets  are  brought  within  range  of 
eftdi  other's  influence  the  opprmite  poles  attract  and  the  similar 
poles  repel  each  other.  Captain  Flinders  concluded  that  the 
mysterious  force  which  drew  the  north  pole  of  his  compass 
towards  tie  bows  could  only  be  the  south  pole  of  a  magnet  lying 
somewhere  between  the  binnacle  and  the  ship's  head.  This  was 
the  result  of  observations  made  in  northern  latitudes.  But  when 
the  ship  was  taken  as  far  south  as  Bajs'f  Stiaits^  the  ph^i^i 
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were  entirely  reversed.  Now  it  was  the  south  end  of  the  needle 
which  was  drawn  towards  the  bows,  and  the  hypothesis  that  the 
mass  of  the  ship  within  reach  of  the  compass  acted  like  the 
south  end  of  a  magnet  had  to  be  replaced  by  assuming  the  vessel 
to  be  endowed  with  exactly  the  opposite  quality  of  magnetisnk 
The  problem,  therefore,  resolved  itself  into  this  simple  question: 
Was  there  any  known  cause  by  which  a  portion  of  the  ship  lying 
(as  nearly  the  whole  ship  did)  before  the  compass  could  be 
converted  when  in  the  northern  hemisphere  into  the  south  pole^ 
and  when  in  the  southern  hemisphere  into  the  north  pole  of  a 
magnet  ?  To  ask  the  question  was  in  fact  to  answer  it.  It  was 
well  known,  long  before  Captain  Flinders*s  time,  that  if  a  bar  of 
soft  iron  were  placed  near  to  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  it  would 
instantly  be  magnetised  itself,  the  end  of  the  bar  nearest  to  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  becoming  a  south  pole  and  the  opposite 
end  a  north  pole.  This  magnetism  of  soft  iron  by  induction,  as  it 
is  termed,  is,  however,  only  transient.  It  ceases  when  the  dominant 
magnet  is  removed,  and  is  restored  when  the  magnet  is  brooglit 
near  again.  If  the  magnet  is  turned  into  the  opposite  direction, 
so  as  to  bring  its  south  pole  where  the  north  pole  was  before^  the 
induced  magnetism  of  the  iron  bar  is  reversed  also,  and  what  was 
previously  a  south  pole  now  becomes  a  north.  It  occurred  to 
Captain  Flinders  that  this  was  precisely  what  happened  to  his 
ship  when  she  passed  from  northern  to  southern  latitudes.  The 
earth  was  the  dominant  magnet,  and  the  magnetism  which  she 
induced  in  the  iron  stanchions  and  bolts  in  the  ship's  hull  was 
the  influence  which  disturbed  the  needle. 

It  was  obvious  that  in  northern  latitudes  an  upright  iron  bar 
would  have  its  lower  end  nearer  to  the  Arctic  regions  which 
contain  the  earth's  south  pole,*  than  its  upper  end.  The  lower 
end  would  therefore  become  by  magnetic  induction  an  opposite, 
or  north  pole,  and  the  upper  end  a  similar,  or  south  pole.  Every 
piece  of  iron  in  the  ship  would  thus  have  a  tendency  to  south 
polarity  at  its  upper  end ;  and,  as  the  deck  compass  would  be 
nearer  to  tlie  upper  than  the  lower  part  of  the  ship's  hull,  the 
effect  would  be  a  resultant  attraction  throughout  the  ship  upon 
the  north  pole  of  the  compass  needle.  As  the  compass  was 
placed  near  the  stern,  and  as  any  iron  in  the  ship  might  be 
assumed  to  be  symmetrically  placed,  the  broad  result  of  this 
attraction  would  be  a  tendency  in  all  positions  of  the  ship's  head 
to  draw  the  north  end  of  die  needle  towards  the  bows — the 
very  phenomenon  which  was  actually  obser\'ed.  So,  again,  in 
southern    latitudes,    where    the    influence    of  the    earth's    north 

*  That  is,  the  pole  similar  to  the  south  pole,  and  capable  of  attractinf^  the  north 
pole  of  an  ordinary  magnet.  This  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  earth's  south  pole, 
iJthough  north  in  geographical  positioiu 
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^■iagii^tism  predominated,  the  upper  portion  of  the  iron  in  the 

Htuil  wouUl  acquire   by  induction   northern  polarity,  and  would 

^^nd  to  attract  the  south  pale  of  the  compass  towards  the  bows ; 

and  thisy  again,  was  in  exact  accordance  with  observation.      It 

followed,  moreover,  from  the  hypothesis,  that  if  the  ship^s  head 

were  so  pointed  as  to  bring  the  needle  fore  and  aft,  the  attraction, 

\}elng  also  fore  and  aft,  would  act  in  the  line  of  the  needle,  and 

^^ave    its   direction    unchang'cd,    though    it   would    increase   or 

^^ecrease  the  intensity  of  the  force  by  which  it  was  drawn  into  its 

position  of  rest — the  horizontal  directive  force  as  it  is  technically 

termed.     Accordingly  it  was  observed  that  in  any  such  jKwition 

Pie  compass  was  true  to  the  direction  corres[K>nding  to  the  known 
iriation,  and  that  the  greatest  error  occurred  when  the  needle 
as  at  right  angles  to  the  ship's  keel,  that  is,  when  the  vessel  was 
tailing  to  the  magnetic  east  or  west. 

Tins  explanation,  offered  by  Captain  Flinders,  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  subsequent  investigations  ;  and,  though  another  indejiendent 
cause  of  disturbance  has  since  been  discovered  to  be  extremely 
powerful  in  iron  ships,  the  theory  of  Captain  Flinders  accounts  for 
a i most  the  whole  of  the  deviation  which  is  niet  with  in  wooden 
ships,  where  there  is  little  magnetic  material  hesides  upright 
stanchions,  generally  of  wniught-iron*  From  the  detection  of  this 
defect  to  its  remedy  was  an  easy  step.  It  occurred  at  once  to 
HCuptain  Flinders  that  the  error  might  be  entirely  conectetl  if  the 
^^onipass  were  placed  in  such  a  neutral  posit it>n  as  u>  have 
the  iron  in  the  ship  equally  distributed  before  and  abaft  tbe  bin- 
nacle: and,  as  this  might  be  an  inconvenient  position  for  the 
steering  compass^  he  suggested  the  introduction  of  upright  iron 
stanchions  a  little  abaft  the  compass,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
coriijiensating  the  ship's  attraction.  Various  modes  iti'  compen- 
sation have  since  been  devised,  but,  so  far  as  the  particular  stiurce 
of  error  detected  by  Flinders  is  concerned,  none  of  them  are  better 
than  the  upright  iron  bars  which  he  proposed  for  the  ]mrpose* 

It  was  long  before  any  further  steps  were  taken  to  examine  more 

closely  the  facts  of  compass  deviation.     It  happened,  however, 

^Bbat  among  the  captains  engaged  in  whaling  expeditions  was  one 

^■Irho  brought  to  the  task  an  unusual  amount  of  scientific  informa- 

^Kon  and  acuteness*     Captain  Scoresby,  or — to  use  the  title  by 

^Trhich    he   afterwards   became    better   known   in    the    i>vorld  of 

science^ — Dr,  Scoresby  had  made  the  phenomena  of  magnetism 

his  special  study ;  and  his  voyages  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

earth*s  magnetic  pole    afforded  him    peculiar  opportunities  tor 

Kbe  investigation.     The  same  object  was  still  more  carefully  pur- 
nt?d  in  tlie  exploring  voyages  of  Sir  John  Ross  and  Sir  Edward 
Parry,    by    Major-General    (then     Captain)    Sabine,    who    was 
deputed   to  accomjiany  these  expeditions  as  astsou^m^i^.     TW 
VoL  118,— M.  Bael  %  i  ^^ 
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first  firoit  of  these  inquiries  wms  to  establish  the  &ct  thsk  the 
amount  of  deviation  depended  partly  on  the  increase  of  the 
disturbing  force  as  the  magnetic  pole  was  approached,  and 
mrtlj  on  the  diminution  of  the  earth*s  horizontal  directive  force; 
The  precise  law  hj  which  these  changes  in  the  deriation  aie 
governed  was  soon  after  demonstrated  bjr  Dr.  Young;  and  its 
practical  applications  were  worked  out  by  Mr.  Barlow,  who 
introduced  a  method  of  compensation,  which,  though  not 
perfect,  was  eztensirely  used  in  wooden  vessels,  and  geneially 
with  good  effect  The  subject  was  afterwards  mathematically 
treated  by  M.  Poisson,  in  France;  but  it  is  to  two  English 
savant,  the  Astronomer  Royal  and  Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  thst 
the  elaboration  of  the  theory  in  its  present  completed  state  is 
almost  entirely  due. 

Before  we  attempt  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  form  which  tfacK 
investigations  took,  it  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  a  circumstance 
which  completely  changed  the  practical  conditions  of  theprobkm. 
This  was  the  introduction  of  iron  in  shipbuilding.  The  eirais 
detected  by  Captain  Flinders  did  not  exceed  two  or  three 
degrees,  and  it  is  not  often  that  the  deviation  in  a  wooden  ship 
acquires  any  more  serious  magnitude ;  but,  when  the  whole  of  a 
ship's  hull  is  made  of  iron,  and  in  the  case  of  men-of-war  plated 
with  enormous  masses  of  the  same  material,  or  furnished  with 
huge  turrets  at  no  great  distance  from  the  compass,  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  the  possible  irregularities  of  the  needle. 
Deviations  of  three  or  four  points  are  not  uncommon  in  such 
vessels  when  steaming  or  sailing  upright ;  and  the  error  is,  in 
many  vessels,  vastly  increased  whenever  the  ship  heels  or  rcdls 
from  the  action  of  the  wind  or  waves.  The  difficulty,  in  fact, 
became  so  serious,  that,  unless  the  means  of  compensating  or 
allowing  for  the  deviation  had  been  found,  it  would  have  been 
almost  impossible  to  use  a  compass  at  all.  Occasionally  a 
compass  is  placed  at  the  masthead  of  a  ship,  so  as  to  be  in  some 
measure  beyond  the  range  of  the  ship's  attraction ;  but,  even  in 
this  inconvenient  position,  the  errors  produced  by  an  enormous 
iron  hull  are  by  no  means  insignificant  Not  only  was  the 
gravity  of  the  compass  question  seriously  increased  by  the  use  of 
iron  in  shipbuilding,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  causes  of 
disturbance  hitherto  unsuspected  were  developed  in  the  con- 
struction of  iron  vessels  to  an  amount  which  quite  threw  into  the 
shade  the  effects  of  the  inductive  magnetism  which  Flinders  had 
detected.  His  theory  was  l^asetl  entirely  on  the  assumption  that 
the  iron  of  his  ship  was  capable  of  acquiring  at  any  moment 
the  induced  magnetism  due  to  its  position  with  reference  to  the 
earth's  magnetic  poles  ;  that  on  a  change  of  relative  position  this 
magnetism  would  vary,  and  wo\xVd  \ie  ^cta^V^  vcwcicted  when  the 
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frond itions  were  reversed,  as  was  the  case  when  tlie  ship  was 
taken  to  southerri  latitudes.  But  tkis  b}  potbesis,  which  was  true 
in  the  ease  he  examiacd^  and  is  generally  true  with  reference  to 
wooden  ships^  is  rery  far  iVom  being  correct  when  the  subject  of 
experiment  is  an  iron  hull.  The  embarrassment:  does  not  stop 
here,  for  iron  ships  are  not  only  quite  different  from  the  old 
wooden  walls,  but  each  individual  hull  has  a  special  magnetic 
character  of  its  own*  No  two  kinds  of  iron  have  exactly  tbe 
some  magnetic  qualities.  That  description  of  metal  which  is 
known  as  soft  iron,  is  so  extremely  susceptible  to  inductive 
action  that  a  rod  of  it  may  be  magnetised^  and  its  magnetism 
reversetlj  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  by  merely  inverting  its 
position  with  reference  to  a  fixed  magnet  or  to  the  earth.  If  the 
same  experiment  is  tried  with  a  piece  of  tempered  steel  substi- 
tuted fc«r  the  soft  iron  bar,  the  effect  of  induction  is  scarcely 
appreciable.  The  facility  of  induction  depends  entirely  oo  the 
quality  of  the  metal,  the  general  result  being  that  as  the  hardness 
of  the  iron  used  approximates  more  and  more  nearly  to  that  of 
;eel,  its  resistance  to  the  influence  of  a  neighbouring^  magnet  or 
"of  the  earth  becomes  continually  greater.  A  vessel  built  of  com- 
paratively hard  iron,  would  therefore  be  in  some  measure  proof 
against  the  particular  class  of  compass  errors  whic^h  arise  irom 
the  varying  influence  of  the  earth.  Hard  iron,  however,  has 
magnetic  tricks  peculiar  to  itself,  which  are  quite  as  troublesome 
as  the  effects  produced  by  instantaneous  induction ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  magnetic  properties  of  different  kinds  of  iron  had 
been  experimentally  tested  by  Dr,  Scores  by,  that  the  materials 
were  supplied  for  completing  the  theory  of  compass  deviation. 
He  found  that  although  hard  iron  would  not  readily  acquire 
magnetic  polarity  by  mere  proximity  to  a  magtiet,  it  would  do 
so  almost  as  completely  as  the  softest  iron  if  it  were  held  for 
some  little  time  in  the  required  direction,  and  subjected  to 
'  igorous  hammering.  After  the  magnetism  had  thus  been 
iriven  into  its  fibre,  the  stubborn  material  showed  itself  as 
luctant  to  part  with  it  as  it  had  been  to  receive  it  Reversing 
le  position  of  the  l^r  ba«l  little  more  effect  on  it  than  upon  the 
t  tempered  permanent  magnet.  But  when  in  the  new  position 
the  same  coercive  process  of  hammeung  was  repeated  the 
resistance  was  overcome ;  and  the  magnetism  changed  in  the 
same  way,  though  not  quite  so  completely,  as  that  of  soft  iron 
^^ebanged  by  the  alteration  of  position  alone.  I^  however,  the 
^firon  at  all  approached  the  hardness  of  steel,  the  greater  part  of 
the  magnetism  once  hammered  into  it  remained  pcrmanenUy 
fixed^  notwithstanding  any  subsequent  percussion ;  and,  even  in 
umi  of  medium  quality,  a  strong   disposition   to   retain  some 
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portion  of  its  first  acquired  magnetism,  and  to  recover  it  on  the 
slightest  encouragement,  was  invariably  noticed.  Dr.  Scoresbv 
was  not  slow  to  apply  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the  case 
of  iron-built  ships.  The  iron  used  in  their  construction  was  of 
necessity  subjected  to  violent  hammering  in  the  process  of 
riveting  the  plates  together.  In  quality  it  was  in  general  con- 
siderably harder  than  the  wrought-iron  rods,  which  formed 
almost  the  only  magnetic  portion  of  a  wooden  ship.  The  (xmse- 
quence  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Scoresby,  and  abundantly  verified  by 
subsequent  experience,  was,  that  every  iron  ship  in  the  process 
of  building  must  become  charged  with  a  quantity  of  magnetism, 
a  portion  of  which  would  be  permanent  under  all  vicissitudes, 
while  another  portion  would  undergo  considerable  changes  if  the 
ship  were  violently  strained  or  shaken  when  in  a  position  diflferent 
from  that  which  she  occupied  on  the  stocks.  Of  the  magnetism 
knocked  into  the  ship's  hull  by  workmen's  hammers  a  greater  or 
less  portion  would,  as  Dr.  Scoresby  rightly  conjectured,  be  after- 
wards shaken  out  of  her  by  the  buffeting  of  the  waves.  To  this 
last  species  of  magnetism  the  name  of  subpermanent  is  ordi- 
narily given ;  while  the  portion  which  the  vessel  retains  as  long 
as  she  exists,  is  as  strictly  permanent  magnetism  as  that  of  the 
compass-needle  itself. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  both  the  permanent  and  sub-permanent 
magnetism  of  iron  ships  would  exert  an  influence  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  induced  magnetism  which  alone  had 
been  previously  considered,  and  the  irregularities  of  the  com- 
passes of  some  of  the  earlier  iron  ships  awakened  attention  to  the 
extreme  importance  of  solving  the  problem  in  the  new  and  more 
complex  form  which  it  had  now  assumed.  The  first  observations  on 
the  compass  deviations  of  iron  ships  were  made  in  1835,  by  Captain 
Johnson,  and  the  existence  of  apparently  permanent  magnetism 
in  the  ship  was  distinctly  traced,  although  the  laws  of  the  dis- 
turbance were  not  investigated.  In  1839  a  more  complete  series 
of  experiments  was  made  by  Mr.  Airy,  on  two  small  iron  ships, 
the  '  Rainbow '  and  the  '  Ironsides.'  The  method  pursued  was  to 
place  the  ship,  with  her  head  pointing,  first  north,  then  a  point 
to  the  east,  and  so  on  in  succession  through  all  the  points  of  the 
compass.  In  every  position  of  the  ship  the  bearing  of  each  of 
the  compasses  under  examination  w^as  compared  with  that  of  a 
compass  on  shore,  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  any  magnetic  dis- 
turbance. The  difference  was  the  deviation  produced  by  the 
ship's  attraction  ;  and  it  was  found  that,  while  in  some  positions 
of  the  ship's  head  it  vanished  altogether,  there  were  others  in 
which  it  attained  (in  the  case  of  one  of  the  '  Rainbow's '  com- 
passes) as  much  as  50^,  or  4^  points.     This  process  of  swinging 
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a  sliip  for  the  adjustment  of  lier  compasses  is  now  always  gone 
through  heforo  a  new  vessel  is  sent  to  sea ;  hut  in  the  case  oX 
the  ships  examined  by  Mr,  Airy,  additional  observatious  on  the 
dtp  of  the  needle,  and  on  the  amount  of  the  directive  force, 
threw  further  light  on  the  nature  of  the  disturbance.  In  many 
respects  the  results,  besides  being  more  considerable  in  amount, 
were  very  different  from  those  generally  presented  by  a  wofjden 
diip.  The  positions  in  which  the  error  disappeared  were  no 
longer  those  in  which  the  needle  pointed  along  the  keel,  as, 
according  to  the  observations  and  the  theory  of  Captain  Flinders^ 
they  would  have  been  ;  and  these  and  other  indications  led  Mr. 
Ajrj  to  the  conjecture  (afterwards  confirmed  to  some  extent  by 
the  behaviour  of  these  ships  on  distant  voyages)  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  deviation  was  due  to  magnetism  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  kind,  and  a  comparatively  small  portion  only  to  the 
induction,  which  was  the  prime  agent  in  the  case  of  wooden  ships. 
At  the  time  when  these  experiments  were  made  it  had  not  been 
ascertained  by  observations  on  sea- going  ships  to  what  extent  and 
with  what  rapidity  a  ship  majjnetised  in  the  process  of  construction 
would  be  demagnetised  by  the  lapse  of  time  or  the  violence  of 
the  sea,  Mr,  Airy,  in  common  with  most  other  inquirers,  thought 
it  probable  tliat  any  change  which  might  occur  from  this  cause 
in  the  sub- permanent  magnetism  of  the  hard  iron  of  a  ship's 
bull  would  be  very  gradual  and  slow  ;  and  upon  this  hypothesis 
he  suggested  a  mode  of  compensating  the  errors  of  the  compass, 
which  promised  to  secure  substantial  accuracy  if  the  correction 
were  readjusted  occasionally  after  the  ship  had  seen  considerable 
service*  We  have  already  mentioned  that  Captain  Flinders 
pointed  out  a  mode  of  compensating  the  disturbances  caused  by 
the  induction  of  vertical  iron  by  intrf>ducing  on  the  opposite  side 
of  his  compass  additional  bars  of  iron,  so  placed  as  exactly  to 
balance  the  influence  of  the  ship,  jVlr:,  Airy  proposed  to  deal 
with  the  permanent  magnetism  on  a  similar  principle.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  if  a  needle  is  disturbed  by  a  magnet  on  one 
side  of  it,  it  may  be  restored  to  its  true  position  by  an  equivalent 
magnet,  so  placed  as  to  draw  the  needle  in  the  opposite  direction* 
For  convenience  of  adjustment,  it  was  found  best  to  employ  two 
compensating  magnets,  one  placed  in  a  fore-and-aft,  and  the 
<»thcr  in  a  transverse  direction^  By  shifting  the  position  of  these 
magnets  until  the  needle  gave  true  indications,  the  ship's  per- 
manent magnetism  was  proposed  to  be  l^lanced.  This  inherent 
jna^netism,  however,  was  not  the  only  peculiarity  of  modem 
lycssels  which  complicated  the  problem.  Among  other  novelties, 
ron  deck-beams,  iron  engine-shaitSt  and  other  masses  of  iron 
horizontally  disposed,  began   to    be   found  in  most  ships ;    and 
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^^^p.  y.  wiA  vrxi  w-a.  tE-n-i  "iir  TioxnaflL  iccnrSns  to  a  law 
a.-'T*'-".*^  'i.^T^oc  fr.ci  ni»  irr^iTn  ir  "nt  tdttctc  samcliiaiB, 
wi.-i  x-r*  -jj*  -cl-  l^Trr-arrr  **.P2iint  7t  iiacxr^Mzxce  ra  FHndm' 
▼*^j^..  Tinj  •-i^rr*  ir»  2i:t  in.  srrsc  ioi^s  -finBc  T^scrnrt  za&mices 
V*  h^  rr.^:irA.'yf* :  fnt.  "tlx:  :t  -^rrfnxl  «iir  imiL  wiich  aCtncts 
tr>?  OQ^  r^  't^  "TZfr:  «E«i  :c  "fa?  rrmpasH.  icctnrfiznr  as  die  ship 
is  i:tl.ir.z  in  ryirner:!  'x  is,  vyr±j/^n  .arrnijr^ :  KcmdZj.  the  dis- 
tnrhanre  wl::/!ii  ariies  £:-=  tie  kiit  if-rie-If  la^ins"  becone  a 
majn^  in  ^^  pmri^a  rr  SilT-rl-i^r:  i^rL  !aaC7.  "^^  ar^ractionrf 
hffrizrmvt]  h^asi.  aari  ±*  Ilk?,  rzne^i  =?:  :rfmjiaafT  maisiKti  by 

With^Hit  ^oinsr  xiito  aav  Kt^fntifc  -ff-ail.  ir  wiZ  easQj  be 
unrlf^hXfffni  diA:  «u-h  of  thifse  cLst::Tbi=x  causes  asaj  be  owr- 
rr/mr-  br  a  kixyl  of  h^-'m^poparhic  treat3:«=L  A  B,agaet  wludi 
pnlls  tli#^  cfiTnpass  a  pr>:n:  :ni)  ^  t.?  ihe  «ajc  aiaj  be  balanced 
hr  arKKh#!T  majTift  which  w.ia!«i  tirtw  h  a  pins  to  dhe  wetf. 
Sf  thr  m\%fnifi  dor.f^  bj  oiip  Terdral  r»>i  =aT  be  mtsaliKd 
fat  Flimlfm  propo«#^d>  bj  addtnz  another  oq  tbe  cpyi.mfle  side 
rrf  the  noerJle;  awl  jest  in  the  same  waj  tbe  c^urrbEag  c&ct 
of  hrfrizrinul  beams  of  iron  can  be  destri\ir.fd  br  ocber  ir  ■  it  i  of 
}iori7//nul  iron  appropriate! t  placed.  If  the  rompaaB-adjwster 
flid  liot  know  how  much  of  the  obserred  error  was  doe  to  cKb 
of  thevr  raases,  nothin:^  would  be  easier  than  to  applj  ft>  evil 
it 4  appropriat/*  compensation,  and  so  ensure  ie  arrsracr  of  the 
com [«•»•,  JWi  lon^  as  the  ship  herse!l  su^ered  no  chaosT  of 
innirrf'tic  fhnrncXcT. 

Hut  surli  a  complete  discrimination  between  tbe  diSmot 
<nu%fH  of  c^im pass-error  was  not  to  be  obtained  bv  the  ordinarr 
uuut'HH  of  swin^rinjr  a  ship.  No  difficulty,  it  is  tree,  was  tccml 
in  s^'paratinj^:  the  disturbance  caused  by  induction  in  horigoptal 
iron  from  thr  cflTfCts  prrnluccd  by  the  other  two  influences.  Tbeorr 
niifl  #'X|)crimcnt  alike  hhowetl  that  the  disturbance  from  horizvinCil 
I  III  I  nr  lion  vanished  four  times  in  the  course  of  swinrin?  a  ship: 
iIk-h*'  niMitral  jHisitions  in  a  symmetrically-built  ship  bein^r  wiin 
i\if  >ihip\  hfa<I  pointerl  to  the  magnetic  north,  south,  east,  or 
Hr»t,  a  fact  t/'chnically  expressed  by  calling  the  distcrbaDce 
ciiiadrantal,  ?./•.,  vanishing  once  in  every  quadrant  throug-h  which 
till-  hhip  \h  swiinjr.  Nothinp:  like  this  could  happen  when  a 
ionipahM  was  diKtiirl)rd  by  the  action  of  the  ship,  itself  coDTmnl 
into  a  peiuianent  ina^rnet.  There  is  no  position  in  which  ^ 
poll'  of  a  majrnrt  can  fail  to  affect  a  com  pass- needle,  except  when 
till-  nrrdlr  |)ointH  dircc  tlv  to  or  from  it.  When  a  ship  is  swunr 
1l»ii  ran  only  lin[)|M'n  twice,  viz.,  at  two  opposite  points  in  the 
coiMKf  of  11  revolution  ;  and  the  error  caused  by  a  ship's  inhcrec: 
magnetism  is  for  this  reason  called  semicircular. 

I: 


It  was  the  simplest  tlijug  in  the  worM,  therefore,  to  determine 
pbj*  obseiration  how  much  of  a  ship's  compass-error  was  quad- 
raxiUil,  and  how  much  was  semicircular^  The  farmer  alone  ivas 
due  to  horizontal  induction,  and  the  amnunt  of  the  appropriate 
compensation  could  at  once  he  ascertaineth  But  no  equally 
simple  way  could  l>e  found  for  distinguishing'  between  the  effects 
of  the  ship's  inherent  magnetism  an*l  those  of  vertical  induction. 
A*  Flinders  saw,  a  %^ertical  rod  became  in  northern  latitudes  a 
ma^^net,  with  its  south  pole  uppermost,  and  behaved  exactly  as  a 
fixed  magnet  would*  To  whatever  point  the  ship  m.ight  be 
headed,  the  top  of  the  rod,  like  a  permanent  mag-net^  wouid  still 
attract  the  north  end  of  the  needle,  and  draw  it  aside  from  its 
txue  direction,  except  in  the  two  op|Kisite  positions,  when  the 
compass  naturally  pointed  to  the  rod  itselC  The  action  of  what 
we  may  call  a  Flinders^  stanchion  (or  of  any  other  vertical  soft 
iron)  is,  in  fact,  semicircular,  like  that  of  the  ship's  intrinsic  mag'- 
netism  ;  and  all  the  ordinary  observations  made  in  swinging  a 
fihip  on  an  even  keel  would  leave  the  adjuster  in  ignorance  how 
much  of  the  observed  semicircular  error  was  due  to  fixed  mag* 
netism,  andj  therefore,  capable  of  correction  by  a  compensating 
magnet ;  and  how  much  w^as  caused  by  vertical  induction^  w  hich 
would  change  its  character  as  the  ship  sailed  round  the  world. 
Yet  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  ascertain  this,  lest  a  supposed 
correction  should  be  applied,  which,  however  perfect  in  England, 
would  double  the  error  from  vertical  induction  whenever  the  ship 
was  sailing  in  southern  waters.  One  obvious  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty  was  to  swing  every  ship  in  two  remote  places,  as^  for 
example,  first  in  northern,  and  then  in  southern  latitudes.  The 
nersnaiient  magnetism  would  act  in  the  same  directions  in 
ootli  eases,  while  the  induced  magnetism  would  have  its  quality 
reversefj,  thus  affording  the  requisite  means  of  discrimination. 
But  it  is  not  every  ship  that  can  be  taken  to  MelboumCj  as 
well  as  to  Greenhithe,  for  adjustment  of  compasses ;  and  the 
Cither  methods  devised  for  obtaining  the  same  end  have  not  been 
found  at  all  easy  of  application.  Mr.  Airy  cut  die  knot  by 
aMUming  that,  as  a  rule,  the  disturbance  from  induction  w^ould 
111  iron  ships  be  insignificant,  compared  with  diat  produced  by 
the  magnetic  character  of  the  hull^  and  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  the  whole  semicircular  error  might  be  compensated  by 
fixed  magnets*  Subsequent  experience  has  shown  that  such 
a  hypothesis  cannot  be  safely  made  ;  but  the  *  Rainbow  *  and  the 
*  Ironsides'  were  almost  the  first  iron  ships,  the  magnetism  of 
which  had  been  scientifically  examined,  and  they  presented  some 
features  which  made  it  extremely  probable  diat  Mr.  Airy's  con- 
jecture would  in  those  instances  turn  out  correct     Id  fact^  it  is 
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often  possible  to  make  a  plausible  rough  guess  whether  the  devia- 
tion is  mainly  due  to  permanent  magnetism  or  transient  induc- 
tion. The  soft  iron  of  a  ship  is  almost  always  symmetrical! j 
placed ;  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  binnacle  compasses, 
the  compass  also  is  in  the  central  line  of  the  ship.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  very  safely  assumed  that  the  neutral  points  of  the  devia* 
tion  due  to  soft  iron  will,  with  reference  to  a  symmetrically 
placed  compass,  always  coincide  as  to  the  semicircular  deviation 
with  the  north  and  south  magnetic  directions,  and  as  to  the 
guadrantal  deviation  with  the  four  cardinal  magnetic  points. 
This  is  not  often  the  case  with  reference  to  the  permanent  mag- 
netism of  the  ship,  because  that  will  act  more  nearly  in  the 
line  of  the  ship  which  happened  to  point  to  the  magnetic 
south  upon  the  stocks.  The  standard  compass  is  always  in  the 
central  line  of  the  vessel ;  and  it  follows  that  if  the  standard 
compass  shows  a  large  deviation  when  the  ship's  head  is  laid  to 
the  magnetic  north,  nearly  the  whole  of  that  error  must  be  due  to 
permanent  magnetism.  Both  in  the  '  Rainbow '  and  the  *  Iran- 
sides,'  Mr.  Airy  found  a  very  large  error  in  this  position;  and 
this,  combined  with  other  indications,  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  ship's  permanent  magnetism  was  almost  the  only  important 
agent  in  producing  the  semicircular  deviation,  and  that  the  effect 
of  vertical  soft  iron  might  be  disregarded  without  serious  danger. 
On  this  hypothesis  it  was  easy  to  compensate  the  remaining 
errors.  The  ship  was  laid  in  succession  with  her  head  to  the 
magnetic  cardinal  points.  In  each  of  these  positions  the  quadr 
rantal  deviation  of  the  standard  compass  vanished,  and  all  that 
remained  was  attributed  to  fixed  magnetism,  capable  of  being 
balanced  by  compensating  magnets.  Magnets  were  therefore  so 
adjusted  by  trial  as  to  neutralise  the  attraction  of  the  ship  in 
these  four  positions,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  in  all  other 
positions  also.  Having  got  rid  of  this  error,  the  ship  was  headed 
to  the  intermediate  points  north-east,  south-east,  south-west,  and 
north-west,  in  which  the  quadrantal  deviation  caused  by  horizontal 
soft  iron  would  be  near  its  maximum.  A  box  of  soft  iron  chain 
was  placed  near  to  the  compass,  and  its  position  adjusted  by  trial, 
so  as  to  neutralise  the  error  which  the  compensating  magnets  had 
left,  and  which  was  found  not  to  be  very  important.  When  this 
was  done,  the  ship  was  again  swung,  and  it  was  found  that  in  all 
positions  her  compasses  jx)inted  truly  within  a  very  small  angle 
of  no  practical  moment. 

The  possibilities  of  error  which  still  remained  from  the 
influence  of  vertical  soft  iron,  and  from  the  deterioration  of  the 
ship*s  inherent  magnetism  when  exposed  to  the  rough  usage  of 
the  sea,  were  believed  to  be  insignificant;  and  it  was  thought 
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[>bablG  that  iron  ships  would  in  all  cases  possess  qualities 
miniiar  to  those  exhibited  by  the  *  Rainbow '  und  tlic  *  Inmsides/ 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1840,  a  series  of  practical  rules  tor  the 
compensation  of  compasses,  foonded  upon  tlie  experiments  we 
have  described,  was  compiled  by  Mr,  Airy,  and  published  in  the 
*  United  Service  Magazine/  From  that  time  it  became  the  almost 
invariable  practice  in  the  merchant  service  to  correct  ship^s 
compasses  by  compensating  mag-nets  (boxes  of  iron  chains,  or 
cylinders  of  soft  iron  being-  sometimes  added)^  on  the  principles 
ivbich  Mr*  Airy  had  pointed  out.  In  the  navy,  however,  a 
different  method  was  employed  on  the  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  scientiEc  uipn  and  naval  officers  appointed  by  the 
Admiralty,  in  1837.  Instead  of  apply in^f  merhanical  corrections 
ti>  keep  the  compass  as  nearly  as  might  be  right,  it  was  thought 
prelerable  to  record  the  deviations  observed,  when  the  ship  was 
swung,  in  a  table^  by  reference  to  which  the  error  on  any  par- 
ticular course  might  be  known  and  allowed  for»  For  the  present 
we  pass  by  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  preference  of  tabular 
dver  mechanical  correction^  which  will  be  more  intelligible 
when  the  subsequent  history  of  compass  investigations  has  been 
sketched.  For  some  years  after  Mr,  Airy's  experiments  no  very 
clear  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  degree  of  reliance  which 
might  be  placed  upon  his  correcdoos ;  but  occasionally  disasters 
occurred  to  iron  ships  which  compass  errors  were  suspected  of 
having  caused.  Dr.  Scoresby,  however,  seems  never  to  have 
abandoned  the  conviction  to  which  his  earlier  researches  had  led 
him,  that  the  magnetism  acquired  by  a  ship  on  the  stocks  might 
lie  very  largely  and  very  rapidly  altered  when  she  went  to  sea. 
The  controversy  slept  until  attention  was  once  more  called  to  it 
by  a  fearful  calamity,  A  new  iron  ship,  the  *  Tayleur/  of  2000 
ions  burden,  sailed  from  Liverpcjol  with  emigrants  early  in  the 
year  1854*  Before  her  departure  she  had  been  swung^  and 
^lisclosed  very  large  compass  errors.  Her  steering  compass, 
when  uncorrected,  showed  in  one  position  of  the  ship  a  deviation 
of  60^,  or  more  than  five  piints.  Like  all  very  large  deviations, 
this  undoubtedly  was  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  inherent  (and 
as  was  supposed  the  permanent)  magnetism  of  the  ship«  A  cor* 
faction  by  magnets  was  applied  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
compass  made  to  give  tolerably  correct  indications*  In  this  trim 
the  *  Tayleur  '  sailed,  in  going  down  Channel,  she  experienced 
severe  weather;  and  within  two  days  after  leaving  port,  she  was 
wrecked,  with  great  loss  of  life,  on  the  coast  of  Ireland «  An 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  disaster  seemed  tfj  point  to 
n  grave  compass  error  as  the  cause ;  and  Dr*  Scores  by  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  disaster  might  be  accounted  for  on 
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the  hypothesis  that  a  large  portion  of  the  magnetism  which  the 
ship  had  acquired  while  building  had  been  shaJcen  out  of  her  bj 
the  buffeting  of  the  waves  dvring  her  two  days'  voyage.  If  this 
had  happened,  it  was  shown  that  the  compensating  magnet  must 
have  over-corrected  the  compass,  and  produced  an  error  of  pre- 
cisely such  a  kind  as  would  have  led  her  to  the  point  where  she 
struck  when  she  was  believed  to  have  abundance  of  sea  room. 

If  Dr.  Scoresby's  hypothesis  was  correct  (and  the  evidence  in 
support  of  it  was  very  cogent),  an  entirely  new  and  very  alarm- 
ing quality  of  iron  ships  had  been  revealed.  That  a  ship's  mag- 
netism was  capable  of  being  shaken  out  of  her  by  violent  impact 
in  a  position  different  from  that  in  which  she  was  built,  was  to 
some  extent  admitted  on  all  hands,  but  it  was  a  startling  noveltj 
to  be  told  that  two  days*  straining  in  a  heavy  sea  could  prodoce 
a  deviation  of  as  much  as  two  points,  as  appeared  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  ill-fated  '  Tayleur.'  Dr.  Scoresby's  explanation 
was  received  with  surprise  by  all,  and  with  incredulity  by  many. 
Mr.  Airy  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  impossible  that  so 
rapid  a  change  could  have  occurred,  and  perhaps  to  this  day  it 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful  whether  the  large  error  which 
Dr.  Scoresby  supposed  had,  in  fact,  accumulated  in  so  short  a 
time  as  two  days  by  the  mere  shaking  out  of  the  sub-permanent 
magnetism  of  the  ship.  The  catastrophe,  however,  bore  valuable 
fruits.  The  importance  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent  the  safety 
of  iron  ships  was  imperilled  from  this  cause  was  at  once  recog- 
nised, and  a  Committee  was  formed  at  Liverpool  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  subject  to  the  bottom.  At  the  same  time  Dr. 
Scoresby  took  advantage  of  tlie  sailing  of  another  new  iron  vessel 
(the  '  Royal  Charter,'  the  same  ship  that  was  afterwards  wrecked 
on  the  Welsh  coast)  to  make  a  voyage  to  Australia  and  round  tlie 
w^orld,  for  the  sake  of  testing  by  observations  at  sea  the  soundness 
of  his  hypothesis  as  to  the  magnetic  vicissitudes  to  which  such 
vessels  were  liable.  One  of  the  results  of  these  inquiries,  and 
of  a  series  of  careful  obser\'ations  on  the  ships  of  the  British  Navy 
by  Staff  Commander  Evans,  tlie  Superintendent  of  the  Admiral^ 
Compass  Department,  has  been  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt 
the  fact,  that  iron  ships  frequently  lose  a  large  portion  of  their 
inherent  magnetism  in  the  course  of  their  first  voyage,  although 
few  instances  have  been  recorded  of  a  change  in  sub-permanent 
magnetism  approaching  in  rapidity  and  amount  that  which  was 
suspected  in  the  case  of  the  'Tayleur.'  The  'Royal  Charter* 
sailed  with  an  error  of  20^  in  her  standard  compass  (which  was 
uncorrected).  The  whole  of  this  error  with  the  exception  of 
about  3^  wasted  away  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  and  the  steer- 
ing compass,   which  had  been  corrected,  came  home  with  a 
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pass- correction,  whether  by  tables  or  by  mechanical  meaiiSj  if 
the  disco veiy  had  not  been  followed  bj  another  of  a  very  re- 
assuring' kind.  From  all  the  experience  which  has  now  been 
gathered  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  certaioty  that  an  iron  ship  will 
attain  a  tolerably  stable  magnetic  condition  after  about  a  vear  at 
sea.  By  that  time  ^at  any  rate  if  she  has  been  carried  into 
iut!iern  latitudes,  and  had  a  fair  share  of  roup^h  weather)  the 
ares  and  winds  seem  generally  to  have  done  their  utmost  The 
sub-permanent  magncti&m  is  gone,  and  little  or  nothing"  remains 
lut  strictly  permanent  magnetism,  which  may  be  trusted  to  stick 
the  ship  as  long  as  she  holds  together. 

A  striking  example  of  the  steadiness  of  magnetic  character 
which  a  ship  acquires  after  some  years  of  service,  was  aflbrded 
ly  the  *  Ad  venture,'  an  old  iron  ship  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy, 
ibe  struck  on  one  occasion  on  a  rock  with  so  much  violence  as 
tear  away  a  large  portion  of  her  iron  skin^  yet  on  careful 
am  in  at  ion  it  was  found  that  this  rough  usage  had  scarcely  pro- 
duced any  sensible  effect  on  her  inherent  magnetism.  If  she  had 
been  a  new^  ship,  the  same  accident  might  have  shaken  half  her 
maffnetism  out  of  her. 

But  for  this  tendency  to  settle  down  to  a  permanent  conditron, 
there  would  have  been  no  safety  without  repeatedly  swinging  a  ship 
afresh  and  framing  new  tables  of  deviation,  or  readjusting  her  com- 
pensating magnets ;  operations  not  to  be  performed  at  sea,  or 
indeed  anywhere,  without  more  scientific  skill  than  most  mer- 
chant-captains possess*  The  danger  from  compass  error  in  a 
rst  voyage  still  remains  very  considerable,  but  it  is  beginning 
be  generally  untlerstood  "Aat  every  iron  ship  ought  to  have  her 
m passes  readjusted  after  she  has  had  time  to  acquire  her  per- 
manent magnetic  state,  and  that  when  this  is  done  the  most 
serions  cause  of  error  may  be  almost  entirely  obliterated. 

The  formidable  risk  from  the  change  in  the  magnetic  diameter 
of  new  inm  ships  'was  not  the  only  fact  that  addetl,  about  this 
time,  to  the  com  pi  exit j"  of  the  great  problem  of  compass  correc- 
tion. The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  deviation  in  many  iron 
ships  was  already  familiarly  know^n,  and  experience  soon  proved 
that  it  w^as  not  safe  to  rely  on  the  hypothesis  which  Mr,  Airy 
bad  perhaps  correctly  made  in  the  cases  of  the  *  Rainbow '  and 
*  Ironsides/  that  the  part  of  the  semicircular  error  doe  to  vertical 
soft  iron  might  be  disregarded  as  insignificant.  The  existing 
mathematical  theory  also  had  been  outgrown  as  much  as  the 
practical   methods  of  correcting  the  error.     At  the  time  when 
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the  Astronomer  Royal  had  worked  out  tb^  problem  in  ISSS,  iron 
was  a  novelty  in  ship-building,  and  the  action  of  wooden  ships  on 
the  compass  was  comparatively  feeble.  '  Mr.  Airy  had,  therefore, 
thought  it  safe  to  simplify  the  problem  before  him  by  leaving  out  of 
consideration  certain  elements  of  the  calculation  which  were  not 
thought  likely  to  have  any  considerable  practical  influence.  Hie 
extension  of  the  practice  of  iron  ship-building  had  subsequflDtij 
revolutionised  the  whole  subject,  and  it  became  essential  in  the 
first  place  to  recast  the  theory  on  an  absolutely  correct  basis,  and 
then  to  apply  it,  without  risking  a  priori  assumptions  as  to  the 
insignificance  of  any  of  the  component  elements  of  the  distorhiiig 
force.  Lastly,  it  was  not  less  important  that  an  extensive  series 
of  careful  observations  should  be  made  on  different  ships,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  framing  tables  of  deviation  for  each,  but 
with  the  view  of  verifying  the  applications  of  the  theory,  testing 
its  completeness,  and  throwing  fresh  light  on  the  general  character 
and  magnetic  behaviour  of  every  new  class  of  ships. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  investigation  that  the  Liverpool 
Compass  Committee  commenced  its  laborious  and  valuable 
inquiries.  The  committee  was  originally  formed  in  1854,  in 
consequence  of  the  discussions  which  took  place  at  the  Meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  held  that  year  at  Liverpool;  and  its 
labours  continued  for  several  years,  the  third  and  last  report 
having  been  issued  as  recently  as  1861.  It  was  during  the  same 
period  that  Mr.  Archibald  Smith  completed  the  mathematical 
theory  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  at  intervals  since  the  year 
1843 ;  while  Captain  Evans  addcil  stores  of  cateful  observations, 
chiefly  upon  the  iron  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  to  those  which 
Captain  Johnson  had  accumulated  for  the  most  part  in  the  days  of 
wooden  walls,  and  which  had  in  a  measure  become  obsolete  for 
theoretical  purposes  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  iron  in 
shipbuilding.  It  is  mainly  to  the  labours  of  these  gentlemen  that 
we  owe  the  rapid  progress  of  the  science  of  compass  correcticm 
(luring  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  experimental  voyage 
of  the  'Royal  Charter,'  and  the  death,  which  occurred  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  of  the  energetic  seaman  and  philosopher 
Dr.  Scoresby,  to  whose  impulse  the  renewed  investigation  of  the 
compass  problem  was  so  largely  due. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  these  pages  (even  if  our  space 
allowed  it)  to  enter  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  ex- 
tremely elegant  mathematical  investigation  first  published  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Smith,  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  of  1847, 
and  to  be  found  in  a  more  mature  shape  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Admiralty  Manual  on  Com^iass  Deviation.  The  briefest 
possible  account  of  the  general  character  and  broad  results  of  the 
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work,  and  its  relation  to  earlier  investigations,  is  all  that  is  prac- 
ticable here.     The  first  mathematiciaa  who  attacked  the  problem 
of  the  disturbance  of  the  compass  by  external  attractions  was  the 
eminent  French  philosopher  Poison.     After  the  manner  of  his 
country,  Poisson  treated  the  question  in  its  greatest  general itj, 
and   obtained  formulae  giving^  the  deviation  of  a  needle  under 
the  combined  influence  of  any  arrangement  of  magnetised  and 
tinmagnetised  iron.     Beyond  this  point,  the  labours  of  Poisson 
were  of  little  practical  service,  and  it  remained  for  others  to  give 
a  real  significance  to  the  arbitrary  constants  of  bis  formulEe,  by 
tracing  their  connection  wilb  the  actual  cunstruetion  of  a  ship, 
and  reducing  them  to  a  form   which  would  admit  of  a  direct 
application  of  the  theory  to  practice.     To  the  Astronomer  Royal 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  dealt  with  the  investigation  of 
this  practical  problem,  in  the  year  1839,  in  connection  with  his 
experiments  on  the  *  Rainbow'  and  *  Ironsides  ;'  and  for  a  time 
his  papers,  printed  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1839, 
contained  the  only  available  theory  on  the  subject.     Although  it 
has  since  been  found  necessary  to  build  up  the  formulae  for  prac- 
tical use  upon  a  more  rigidly  accurate  basis,  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  Mr.  Airy*s  6rst  conquest  in  wliat 
wss  then  an  obscure  and  almost  untried  field  of  science.     The 
noyelty  of  Mr,  Archibald  Smith's  treatment  of  the  subject  at  a 
later  epoch  consisted  simply  in  discarding  all  arbitrary  assu mic- 
tions whatever,  and  dealing  with  the  actual  problem  on  the  footing 
of  Polsson's  equations,  vvbich,  by  a  series  of  elegant  transiorma- 
J  tions,  he  reduced  to  forms  admitting  of  immediate  practical  use, 
and    bearing  their   own    physical   interpretation   on   their  face* 
Certain  happy  geometrical  constructions,  by  which  the  theory  is 
made  available  for  the  seaman  without  the  necessity  of  referring 
tfi   the   mathematical   formulae,   are   not  the   least  valuable  and 
original  portions  of  the  investigations ;   but  of  these   we  shall 
have  to  speak  hereafter j  and  it  will  be  enough  to  add  that  by  the 
aid  of  the  mathematical  formula?  the  whole  magnetic  quality  of 
a  ship  is  known  when  once  the  values  of  five  (or,  in  the  case 
of  a  symmetrically  placed  compass,  those  of  three)  constants  are 
determined  by  swinging  the  ship  in  the  manner  we  have  already 
described  in  speaking  of  Mr,  Airy's  cxjieriments.     Very  reluc- 
tantly too  we  are  compelled  to  dismiss  with  only  a  passing  allu- 
sion the  interesting  practical   applications  of  the  theory  which 
will  be  found  in  the  last  j>aper,  by  Capt«  Evans  and  Mn  Archibald 
Smith,  enumerated  in  our  list. 

It  may  be  asked  with  some    d  ism  ay,  whether  the  safety  of 
every  merchant-sbip  depends  on  the  capacity  of  her  commandi 
to  work  out  from  observation  the  values  of  her  constat 
then  to  deduce  from  them  ber  magnetic  ercot  otv  \\\«^  \ 
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which  he  may  happen  to  be  sailing  ?  But  the  danger  is  not  qnite 
so  great  as  it  seems.  In  the  first  place  the  tables  of  deviation,  u 
they  are  called — ^that  is,  tables  of  the  magnitude  of  the  compas 
error  on  every  course — are  worked  out  when  the  ship  is  swung; 
and  if  those  tables  could  be  depended  on  to  remain  exact  at  ill 
times  and  all  places,  the  only  demand  on  the  intelligence  cf 
a  captain  would  be  to  take  out  finom  his  ship's  tables  of  deviatioi^ 
and  allow  for,  the  error  belonging  to  the  course  he  is  making. 
This  would  be  as  simple  a  proceeding  as  telling  the  true  time 
from  a  watch  known  to  be  a  certain  number  of  minutes  too  £ut 
or  too  slow  ;  and  nothing  beyond  this  almost  mechanical  proccsi 
of  correction  need  be  considered  in  navigating  a  shijp,  so  long  u 
the  calculated  tables  of  deviation  can  be  trusted.  If  there  woe 
no  further  difficulties  behind,  it  might  be  said  that  all  embanm- 
ment  from  compass>error  was  at  an  end;  and  that  the  needle 
whose  caprices  were  ascertained,  would  be  just  as  serviceable  u 
one  that  never  swerved  from  the  earth's  pole.  But  the  fonnatioa 
of  the  ship's  tables  of  deviation  is  far  from  being  the  end  of  her 
magnetic  troubles.  The  quadrantal  error,  which  depends  only  on 
the  position  of  the  horizontal  soft  iron  of  the  ship,  g^ves  com- 
paratively little  trouble.  The  disturbance  being  itself  induced 
by  the  same  terrestrial  force  which  moves  the  compass  in  the 
binnacle,  is  always  proportioned  to  it ;  and  no  change  of  latitods 
can  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  tables.  This  part  of  the  disturbing  ' 
ioTve  is  altered  precisely  to  the  same  extent  as  the  earth'i 
direc'tive  force,  and  the  resulting  error  remains  the  same.  But  it 
is  very  different  with  the  other  components  of  the  tables.  The 
semicircular  deviation  depends,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out^ 
on  two  entirely  distinct  causes — the  inherent  magnetism  of  tbe 
ship,  and  the  induction  in  vertical  iron.  When  the  ship  changes 
her  place,  and  sails  to  southern  latitudes,  one  of  these  causes  will 
act  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  so  far  from  keeping  a  constant 
proj^ortion  to  the  horizontal  directive  force,  it  is  most  energetic 
in  those  latitudes  where  the  horizontal  directive  force  is  weakest 
The  error  which  it  produces  consequently  varies  from  place  to 
place  on  the  earth's  surface. 

There  is  the  same  embarrassment  with  the  ship's  magnetina 
which  produces  the  other  portion  of  the  semicircular  deviation. 
Assuming  the  ship  to  have  attained  an  absolutely  stable  magnetic 
state,  and  to  be  proof  ag<iinst  any  changes  which  the  wind  or  the 
sea  can  threaten,  still  the  deviation  from  this  cause  will  vary 
with  the  latitude.  It  is  an  unchanging  disturbing  force  com- 
peting with  the  earth  s  directive  force  which  varies  with  every 
degree  of  latitude.  When  the  earth  is  weak,  the  deviation  caused 
by  the  constant  magnetism  of  the  ship  must  be  greater  than  when 
it  has  to  struggle  against  a  moie  i^ioYrctlxiN.  Xjeme&XsAaX.  ^^tcj^.    Here 
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•gain,  iherefore,  we  find  the  deviation  vary  in  f,  and,  what  g^reatly 
adds  til  tbe  perplexity  of  the  case,  varying  according  to  a  law 
eotirely  different  from  that  which  governs  the  other  portion  of 
the  semicircular  error.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  as 
this?  Tables  of  deviation  clearly  cannot  be  relied  on  after  any 
considerable  change  of  latitude.  Neither  can  they  be  set  right 
bj  any  theory,  unless  it  is  known  how  much  of  the  deviation 
cbanges  according  to  one  law,  and  bow  much  according  to 
another,  and  this  the  ordinary  process  of  swinging  a  ship  does  not 
reveal.  The  consequence  is  that  the  tables  of  deviation  of  every 
new  ship  that  is  sent  to  sea  are  liable  to  change  with  a  change  of 
ladlude  to  an  extent,  and  according  to  a  law,  which  is  never  pre*  I 
ciselj  ascertainetl  before  the  voyage.  Nor  is  this  alL  We  have 
i|Kil£efi  of  changes  In  the  deviation  tables  occurring  as  the  ship 
passes  from  place  to  place^  There  are  others  not  less  serious  which 
are  independent  of  locality,  and  growj  now  slowly,  now  rapidly,  by 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  turmoil  of  the  sea.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  ^Tayleur^^  almost  every  new  ship  has  but  a  feeble  hold  of 
a  certain  portion  of  its  inherent  magnetism.  One  vessel  is  no 
guide  for  another,  A  ship  built  of  one  kind  of  iron,  or  with  her 
head  in  one  direction,  may  retain  nearly  the  whole  of  her  original 
charge  of  magnetism^  while  another  may  be  largely  demagnetised 
afl^r  a  few  months,  weeks,  or  even  days  at  sea.  Tables  of  devla-^ 
liau»  accurately  recording  the  errors  observed  before  the  ship  left 
her  dock,  may  from  this  cause  become  erroneous  after  a  very 
short  time  to  an  eactent  altogether  fatal  to  any  reliance  on  the 
compass  Lapse  of  time  is  thus  an  element  of  uncertainty  as 
great  as  change  of  place ;  and  he  would  be  a  bold  navigator  w^ho 
should  place  any  dependence  on  the  tables  of  deviation  of  a  new 
iron  ship  (unless  contirmed  by  observation)  towards  the  end  of 
a  voyage  from  England  to  Australia*  The  alterations  which 
took  place  in  the  *  Royal  Charter'  have  already  been  noticed; 
and  if  the  same  care  were  commonly  bestowed  on  compass  obsej- 
vations  at  sea,  the  magnetic  caprices  of  many  a  ship  on  her  first 
trip  would  probably  be  found  to  be  stranger  still.  Not  even  yet 
have  we  come  to  an  end  of  the  perils  which  eoviroo  an  iron  ship, 
however  carefully  her  tables  of  deviation  may  have  been  calcu- 
lated before  she  went  to  sea. 

Besides  the  uncertain  errors  produced  by  change  of  place  and 
lapse  of  time,  there  are  others  which  arise  from  change  of  positioa 
of  the  ship  herself.  When  a  vessel  heels  over  to  starboard  or  to 
port  it  is  obvious  that  her  deck  beains  are  no  longer  horizontal, 
and  her  funnel  and  upright  columns  no  longer  vertical.  The 
horizontal  iron  which  jn  dock  produced  nothing  but  quadrantal 
error  now  acquires  something  of  a   vertical  direction^  and  con- 
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tributes  to  the  semicircular  deviation.  So  in  its  turn  the  vertical 
iron  operates  partly  in  its  old  direction  and  partly  as  a  neir 
clement  in  the  quadrantal  disturbing  force.  It  was  to  be  expected 
therefore  that  the  deviations  ascertained  with  the  ship  upright 
would  be  altogether  false  when  she  inclined  to  either  side^ 
and  this  anticipation  has  been  confirmed  both  by  theory  and 
practice.  The  amount  of  the  heeling  error  in  the  compass  for 
each  degree  of  inclination  of  the  ship  has  been  calculated  hj 
Mr.  Archibald  Smith  in  terms  of  certain  magnetic  constants; 
and  in  many  ships  the  amount  is  found  to  be  so  large  as  to  throv 
the  compass  three  or  four  points  wrong  at  every  roll  of  the  vesiel 
in  a  moderately  heavy  sea.  What  aggravates  the  mischief  is 
that,  however  accurately  the  error  may  be  calculated,  it  is  qaite 
impossible  to  apply  the  correction  when  a  ship  is  rolling  through 
an  arc  6{  many  degrees  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds.  A  roll  to 
starboard,  for  instance,  might  be  enough  to  make  the  compass 
point  north-east,  or  even  cast,  instead  of  north,  and  the  next  roll 
to  port  might  send  the  needle  round  to  west  or  north-west 
Sudden  changes  of  this  kind  necessarily  keep  the  compass-caid 
in  a  state  of  violent  oscillation,  which  renders  it  impossible  even 
to  guess  the  course  which  its  mean  position  would  indicate.  Oa 
the  first  trip  of  the  *  Warrior'  in  search  of  bad  weather  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  the  wild  behaviour  of  the  compasses  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heeling  disturbance  showed  the  absolute  necessitj 
of  devising  some  effective  correction.  Happily,  this  is  an  error 
which  it  is  particularly  easy  to  compensate  by  a  magnet  and 
even  without  this,  tlie  use  of  iron  masts  is  found  to  supply  a  sort 
of  natural  correction  which  in  some  ships — as,  for  example,  the 
Cireat  Eastern — is  almost  perfect. 

To  complete  our  catalogue  of  embarrassments  to  be  dealt 
with  we  must  add  one,  tiie  importance  of  which  is  greater 
than  landsmen  would  generally  be  inclined  to  imagine.  The 
vivacity  of  the  needle — that  is  to  say,  the  readiness  with  which, 
when  disturbed,  it  springs  back  to  its  natural  direction,  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  energy  of  the  force  which  attracts  it.  This 
force  consists  partly  of  the  earth's  horizontal  directive  force  and 
partly  of  the  ship's  attraction.  The  combined  effect  of  these  will 
be  the  actual  directive  force ;  and  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
its  amount  will  vary  according  to  the  course  of  the  ship,  and  will 
seldom  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  force  of  the  earth  at  the  same 
latitude  upon  an  undisturbed  needle.  When  the  directive  force 
is  diminished  the  movement  of  the  needle  becomes  comparalivelv 
slujf  jjish  and  the  difficulty  of  steering  is  proportionately  increased. 
So  again  in  those  positions  of  the  ship  in  which  the  amount  of 
deviation    is  varying  very  rapidly,  it   often   happens   that  the 
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needle  tends  to  follow  the  ship's  head  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
cImngB  of  s&j  a  point  in  the  actual  course  may  be  represented 
in  the  compass  by  less  than  two-thirtls  of  a  point :  a  practical 
incon%'enience  almost  more  serious  than  the  slui^g^ish  action  of 
the  neetlle  on  other  courses.  As  a  fact,  it  is  found  that  the 
ship's  attraction  tlo^  genemlly  up*m  the  whole  diminish  the 
directive  force^  and  it  is  only  by  a  more  careful  choice  than  is 
ordinarily  made  of  a  position  for  the  standard-compass  that  the 
inconvenience  from  this  cau^e  can  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Indeetl,  it  is  possible  in  many  ships  to  place  a  compass 
so  that  on  some  courses  it  loses  all  ils  directive  force  and  becomes 
absolutely  useless.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  was  oljservcd 
in  the  *  Ktjyal  Sovereign/  where  a  compass  carried  into  the  interior 
of  a  turret,  was  found  scarcely  to  have  any  appreciable  tendency 
to  point  in  one  direction  rather  than  another*  This  was  known 
by  theory  to  be  the  result  of  placing^  a  needle  within  an  iron 
cylinder,  and  of  course  the  experitnent  was  made  without  anv 
view  of  ever  setting  up  a  compass  in  what  was  certain  to  bf?  the 
very  worst  position  of  the  ship.  Indeed^  without  any  reference 
to  tbe  mathematical  investigation,  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
how  sach  a  cylinder  must  tend  to  neutralise  tlie  carth*s  attraction. 
Bv  the  ordinary  law  of  induction^  tbe  side  of  the  cylinder  nearest 
to  the  earth's  pole  acquires  an  opposite  magnetism,  and  the 
cylinder  becomes  a  magnet  like  the  earth  itself,  but  with  its  poles 
in  the  reverse  directions.  Whatever  attraction,  thereforcj  the 
earth  exerts  on  a  compass  within  the  cylinder,  the  cylinder  itself 
does  its  best  to  neutralise,  and  sometimes  with  such  el^Tect  as  to 
destroy  almost  all  appreciable  polarity  in  the  needle. 

This  we  Unknown  consequence  of  surrounding  a  compass  with 
iron  has  encouraged  many  half-instructed  ini  entors  to  waste  their 
labour  and  their  money  on  jm tents  of  a  very  wliimsical  kind  for 
the  correction  of  magnetic  disturbance.  They  found  by  trial 
that  they  could  neutralise  the  attraction  of  any  external  magnet 
bv  $o  surrounding  their  compass  ;  and  seem  generally  to  have  had 
the  idea  that  the  iron  casing  shut  out  the  external  force  in  the 
same  way  as  an  opaque  screen  bars  the  passage  of  light.  All 
that  was  needed,  dierefore,  to  escape  from  the  errors  catised  by  a 
ship's  attraction  was,  according  to  this  view,  to  interpose  a  wall  of 
iron  between  the  compass  and  the  disturbing  force ;  and  quite  a 
little  volume  of  specifications  might  he  collected  which  are  based 
entirely  on  this  idea.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  these 
iitgenious  projectors  that  the  very  same  arrangement  of  iron  which 
shut  out  (or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  neutralised)  the  slap's 
attraction  would  treat  the  attraction  of  the  earth  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  and  that  when  they  had  succeeded  in  annihilating  the 
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disturbing  influence  they  would  at  the  same  time  have  destroyed  all 
directive  force  upon  the  needle,  and  left  it  to  swing  as  it  pleased, 
like  a  mere  useless  demagnetised  piece  of  iron.  We  need  scarcely 
say  that  in  the  multitude  of  patents  taken  out  for  compass  cor- 
rection there  arc  a  few  based  on  so'uid  scientific  principles,  bot 
the  great  majority  of  the  specifications  filed  (on  this  as  perhaps 
on  most  other  subjects)  are  ludicrous  illustrations  of  the  blundeis 
of  men  too  clever  to  learn.  The  same  principle  in  the  hands  of 
men  of  science  has  been  turned  to  good  account  Thus,  oo 
the  voyage  of  the  *  Great  Eastern'  with  the  Atlantic  cable, 
Professor  Thomson  protected  his  galvanometers  firom  extenal 
attractions  by  the  simple  device  of  enclosing  them  in  an  inm 
box. 

But  to  return  to  our  typical  iron  ship  which  we  have  sent 
to  sea  in  a  rather  troublous  predicament.  We  have  swung; 
her  before  she  starts  on  her  voyage,  and  drawn  out  a  table 
of  deviations  with  all  scientific  precision  ;  and,  from  what  ve 
have  already  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  she  still  remains  expoied 
to  five  distinct  perils  from  the  errors  of  her  compass.  Fint, 
there  is  the  chance  of  a  mistake  by  an  unskilful  captain  m 
ascertaining  from  his  tables  and  his  charts  the  allowance  lie 
ought  to  make  when  steering  apparently  on  any  particular  coune. 
The  second  danger — that  which  arises  from  the  fluctuations  in 
the  ship's  inherent  magnetism — is  one  that  no  skill  can  guaid 
against  without  repeated  observations  to  correct  the  very  correc- 
tions on  which  the  navigator  is  told  to  rely ;  and  the  difficulty  is 
increascil  by  the  alteration  in  the  amount  of  error  produced  even 
by  permanent  magnetism,  in  consequence  of  the  variations  of  the 
earth's  directive  force.  The  third  risk — arising  from  the  change, 
and  in  voyages  to  the  soutliorn  hemisphere,  the  absolute  reversal 
of  the  action  of  vertical  soft  iron — is  also  incapable  of  being  met 
until  the  amount  of  this  deviation  has  been  distinguished  bj 
fresh  observations  in  difFcront  latitudes,  from  that  caused  by  the 
ship's  majT^netism ;  and  oven  then  can  only  be  set  right  by  recal- 
culating; the  tables  of  deviation  for  every  considerable  change  of 
latitude.  The  fourtli  sourto  of  peril  is  found  in  the  heeling 
d(*viation,  which  may  at  any  time  make  the  compass  useless  in 
rough  weather,  when  its  aid  may  l>e  most  required ;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  almost  always  a  loss  of  directive  force,  which  sometimes 
r(»ndcrs  the  compass  needle  so  sluggish  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
accurate  observation. 

What  remains  to  be  said  upon  the  practical  applications  of  the 
s(i(Mi((»  of  the  compass,  is  in  substince  a  history  of  the  devices 
I)}  which  it  has  Ixien  sought  to  obviate,  or  at  least  to  mitigate, 
tlirse  various  jKjrils.     Almost  from  the  first  there  have  been  two 
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distinct  scliools  of  opiiiian  on  the  practical  question  of  rompass 
correctitm.  Arcordiiig^  to  one  of  these  schools  the  aim  of  the 
philosopher  should  be  to  devise  methods  liy  which  the  attraction* 
of  the  ship  may  lie  balauced,  and  tlic  compass  made  to  point  as 
nearly  as  jwssible  in  the  direction  which  it  would  maintain  if 
relieved  from  the  disturbing^  influence  of  the  ship,  so  as  to  leave 
the  navigator  nothing  fo  do  but  to  apply  the  known  correctioii 
for  the  variation  corresponding  to  his  latitude  and  lonj^itude. 
The  other  schcwl  maintained  that  this  scheme  of  mechanital  cor- 
rection, as  it  is  termed,  was  hopeless  and  delusive,  and  tliat  the 
only  sufe  practice  was  to  let  the  compass  go  astray  as  lav  as  it 
pleased,  and  to  provide  your  captain  with  the  means  of  estimating' 
the  exact  amount  of  error  in  any  place  and  ibr  any  course*  To 
set  the  compass  right,  and  keep  it  right,  was  the  maxim  of  the 
one  school ;  to  know  always  how  much  It  erred j  was  the  i>bjec  t  of 
the  other.  We  may  say  at  the  outset  that  the  time  for  a  bi^utetj 
adherence  to  either  of  these  methods  is  gone  by ;  and  tliat  while 
the  advocates  of  mechanical  correction  would  not  object  to  a 
partial  application  of  tabular  corrections,  their  opponents  are  I 
themselves  ready  to  admit  the  utility  of  mechanical  correction, 
though  always  in  sulxirdination  to  their  leading  principle.  But 
even  this  slight  approach  to  a  compromise  has  only  been  made 
after  protracted  controversy ;  and  it  is  not  very  long  since  the 
absolute  sufficiency  of  mechanical  compensation  was  asserted  on 
the  one  side  as,  vehemently  as  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
compass  un corrected  was  insisted  on  upon  the  other.  The 
Astronomer  Royal  has  been  the  leading  scientific  advocate  of  the 
mechanical  method,  while  Mr.  Archlljald  Smith  has  been  the 
champion  of  tabular  correction.  Nor  has  the  controversy  been 
confined  to  theoretical  discussion,  for  the  merchant-service  has 
almost,  without  exception^  tiiisted  Co  tlie  compensating  magnets i 
and  iron  chains  which  Mr,  Airy  recommended  j  while  in  the 
nnvy  the  ccmnsels  of  the  Committee  of  1837  have  been  followed, 
and  Her  Majesty^s  ships  are,  as  a  rule,  navigated  with  uncor*^ 
rected  compasses  by  tables  of  deviation  and  by  diagrams  in  which 
the  same  results  are  exhibited  in  a  graphic  form.  In  many  ships, 
however,  where  the  deviation  is  excessive,  it  is  now  tlie  practice 
in  the  Royal  Navy  to  reduce  it  by  a  compensating  magnet,  and 
to  apply  the  tabular  corrections  only  to  the  residual  error. 

The  choice  between  these  two    methods    may  seem   a  smallj 
matter,     A  watch  whose  error  at  any  given   moment  is  known^l 
■will  tell  the  time  as  well  as  one  that  is  always  being  sc*t  right' 
Ijefore  it  has  gone  materially  wrong ;  but  both  in  the  case  of  the 
watch,  atid  in  the  more  complex  affair  of  the  compass^  there  are 
Taiious  considerations  to  be  weighed  before  giving  a  final  pix*- 
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ference  to  either  process.  The  astronomer  in  his  obserFatory 
never  dreams  of  touching  the  hands  of  his  clock  except  at  tk 
most  remote  intervals;  but  half  his  time  is  spent  in  makii^ 
observations  from  which  he  may  always  know  its  error  and  rate — 
that  is  to  say,  how  much  it  is  wrong  at  a  given  epoch,  and  how 
much  its  error  increases  or  diminishes  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
The  seaman  deals  in  the  same  way  with  the  chronometer,  tu 
which  he  looks  to  give  him  his  longitude  from  time  to  time. 
There  are  abundant  reasons  for  the  preference  of  this  tabular 
mode  of  correction  for  scientific  purposes  ;  but  when  a  watch  is 
used  in  daily  life,  the  inconvenience  of  allowing  it  to  be  far 
wrong  is  the  only  thing  regarded  ;  and  most  men,  and  all  women, 
are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  setting  their  watches  as  near  as  may 
be  right  whenever  diey  are  appreciably  too  fast  or  too  slow.  This 
mechanical  way  of  keeping  true  time  saves  the  trouble  of  pe^ 
forming  a  trifling  calculation  whenever  the  watch  is  consulted, 
but  it  leaves  the  owner  of  the  machine  in  utter  ignorance  of  its 
\iiriations  and  caprices,  and  would  render  it  impossible  to  predict 
its  future  behaviour,  as  the  astronomer  can  do  with  his  clock,  by 
means  of  his  tables  of  error  and  rate.  Even  the  astronomer,  how- 
ever, does  not  altogether  reject  mechanical  means  of  correcting 
his  clock.  The  variations  in  rate  caused  by  fluctuations  in 
temperature  would  be  far  too  considerable  and  too  capricious  to 
be  dealt  with  by  any  tables  of  error  and  rate,  and  accordingly 
these  are  always  neutrjilised  by  compensation  arrangements  intro- 
duced into  the  pendulum  of  an  astronomical  clock,  or  the 
balance-wheel  of  a  marine  chronometer.  The  considerations 
which  determine  the  choice  between  mechanical  and  tabular 
methods  of  correction  in  the  case  of  a  time-piece,  are  of  the 
same  kind  Jis  those  which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
more  intricate  problem  of  compass  correction.  When  this 
branch  of  magnetic  science  was  in  its  infancy,  the  errors  to 
be  dealt  with  were  generally  small,  and  were  supposed  to  be  of 
a  uniform  and  comparatively  simple  character,  admitting  of  accu- 
rate c()mj)ensation  once  for  all.  When  Captain  Flinders  detected 
one  of  the  elements  of  error,  his  first  idea  was  to  devise  a  means 
of  correcting  the  disturbance.  Mr.  Barlow  pursued  the  same 
object  in  his  investigations  ;  and  when  Mr.  Airy  entered  upon 
the  field  it  was  almost  invariably  taken  for  granted  that  the  only 
practicable  course  was  first  to  detect,  and  then  to  compematr, 
the  disturbing  attraction  of  the  ship. 

The  tabular   method  of  correction  received  a  g^reat  iff 
from  the  discovery  of  the  large  residual  errors  left  incOBBl 
compasses.       As  a  means  of  supplying  materials  I 
deductions,  and  testing  the  application  of  receii 
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J  way  preferable  to  the  plana  previously  in  favour, 

but  it  was  attended  with  some  practical  di  sad  vantages,  though 
not  sufficient  in  the  estimation  of  the  Admiralty  and  its  able 
advisers  to  turn  the  scale  against  it  The  merits  of  the  dispute 
between  the  advocates  of  mechanical  and  tabular  correction  may  i 
be  best  understood  by  considering^  their  effects  on  the  five  dangers 
already  enumerated  as  imperilling  the  navigation  of  iron  ships. 

^\Vith  respect  to  the  first  source  of  danger — the  carelessness  or 
,nt  of  skin  with  which  the  correction  may  be  applied — the 
inecbanical  method  claims  to  have  all  the  advantage  on  its  side* 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  chance  of  mistake  is  entirely  removed  if 
the  compass  corrects  itself,  instead  of  dept»nding  for  its  accuracy 
on  the  intelligent  use  of  a  table  of  errors.  But  there  is  a  set-off 
against  this*  When  a  ship's  captain  knows  that  on  a  particular 
course  his  rom^mss  is  calculated  to  be,  say  20^  wrong,  he  can 
very  readily  comprehend  the  probability  of  the  amount  of  error 
being  reduced  to  15"",  or  increasctl  to  25%  by  alterations  in  lati- 
tude, or  in  the  condition  of  bU  vessel.  But  with  a  compass 
professing  to  be  always  right  he  is  much  more  reluctant  to  aduiit 
an  error  of  5  '  on  either  side*  The  consequence  is  that,  in  spite 
of  abundant  grounds  for  suspicion,  a  navigator  is  temptetl  to 
trust  to  a  compensated  compass  much  longer  than  he  would  do 
to  a  table  of  deviations  \vhich  telSs  him  plainly  on  what  courses 
the    largest    errors    occurj  and   when  he    ought  to  be  specially 

fsplcious  of  some  unknown  change  in  the  allowance  to  lie  made. 
The  second  danger  arising  from  the  loss  of  sul>permanent 
agnetism  is  equally  oj>erative,  whether  the  mechanical  or 
tabular  mode  of  correction  is  employed.  In  the  former  case  the 
eJfcct  is  that  the  compass  soon  becomes  over-compensate  J,  while 
the  tables  of  an  uncorrected  compass  become  to  the  same  extent 
erroneous.  The  oniy  protection  afsrainst  this  serious  peril  is  to 
repeat  the  process  of  swinging  the  ship,  or  Ui  make  some  equiva- 
lent observations  when  the  ship  has  gone  some  way  upon  her 
voyage.  By  means  of  such  renewed  observations  the  tables 
and  dia^^rams  can  be  corrected,  or  the  compensating  magnets 
adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  vessel  a  fresh  start  widi  the  error 
removed.  There  are,  however,  some  material  distinctions  between 
the  two  processes.  Every  fresh  set  of  observations,  when  used  to 
correct  a  table  of  deviations,  supplies  the  means  of  discriminating 
between  this  and  other  independent  errors j  and  of  recording  the 
tic  history  of  the  vessel;  while  the  mere  re-adjustment  of 
cumpenaatin**'  magnet  does  nothing  more  than  set  the  existing 
*nu  any  serviceable  clue  to  the  ship^s 
'^V  fresh  materials  for  scientific 
^*ibular  error  tVom  the  change 
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in  a  ship's  magnetism  is  complicated  bj  another  error  from  mere 
change  of  latitude,  which  has  no  existence  with  a  corrected  com- 
pass. Wliile  the  ship*s  magnetism  remains  constant,  a  compen- 
sating magnet  (if  its  force  also  suffers  no  diminution)  will  balance 
it  all  over  the  world,  but  the  angular  error  produced  and  re- 
corded in  the  tables  will  varj  with  every  change  in  the  Earth*! 
directive  force,  that  is,  with  every  change  of  latitude.  It  is  tnie 
that  the  law  of  this  variation  is  known,  and  the  amount  may  be 
calculated  without  any  fresh  observations;  but  this  implies -i 
recalculation  of  the  tables,  or  a  reconstruction  of  the  diagrami^ 
which  would  otherwise  lead  the  navigator  astray.  The  avoid- 
ance of  this  gratuitous  error,  as  Mr.  Airy  has  called  it,  is  the  one 
strong  point  in  favour  of  mechanical  correction. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  the  third  of  the  risks  ne 
enumerated,  that  which  arises  from  vertical  induction,  the  gn* 
tuitous  error  is  all  the  other  way.  So  far  as  this  portion  of  the 
deviation  is  concerned  the  compensating  magnets  which  neu- 
tralise it  in  England  will  double  it  in  Australia,  and  what  wiAs 
to  the  evil  is  that  the  practice  of  readjustment  on  the  course  of  a 
voyage  obliterates  all  record  of  results,  which  with  observadooi 
on  the  tabular  system,  would  soon  show  how  much  of  the  deviation 
was  due  to  this  cause,  and  how  much  to  the  influence  of  inherent 
magnetism.  It  is  probable  that  the  error  we  are  now  speaking  of 
is  in  general  smaller  than  that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  tabular 
method,  but  its  amount  is  never  ascertained  with  a  compensated 
comjxiss,  and  an  unknown  error  is  of  course  more  fatal  than  one 
which  can  be  allowed  for,  though  not  without  a  certain  amount 
of  observation  and  calculation. 

On  the  correction  of  tlie  heeling  error  there  has  never  been 
any  difference  of  opinion.  No  tables  could  be  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a  deviation  which  is  constantly  changing,  and  the  only 
possible  ti-eatment  is  to  balance  the  disturbance  by  a  compen- 
sating maj2:net.  It  is  proved  by  theory  that  a  vertical  magnet 
suitably  placed  will  have  this  effect ;  and  the  experience  of  the 
few  ships  in  which  this  plan  has  been  adopted  seems  to  have 
completely  established  its  sufficrioncy. 

The  diminution  of  the  directive  force  supjdios  arguments  some- 
what in  favour  of  mechanical  corretrtion.  It  is  not  .il  ways  possible 
to  neutralise  the  deviation  without  diminishing  the  mean  direc- 
tive* force,  but  in  general  the  compensated  needle  in  the  worst  posi- 
tion of  the  ship  is  less  sluggisli  than  one  which  is  left  unbalanced 
and  corrected  by  means  of  tables.  Com}>ensation,  in  short,  with- 
out improving  the  averajrc  vivacity  of  the  needle,  makes  it  more 
uniform  under  all  the  different  circumstances  in  which  it  may  be 
placed. 

The 
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TTie  strong  argument  for  the  tabular  method  is,  dint  it 
IS  only  hy  this  means  that  it  is  possible  to  accumulate  the 
accurate  records  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the  magnetic 
bistory  of  each  ship,  and  to  fyrnish  the  basis  for  scientific  pro- 
grcss«  If  all  com[>asse3  had  been  compensatfHl  during^  tlie  last 
tirentj  years,  we  should  know  much  less  than  we  now  do  of  the 
laws  and  the  caprices  of  compass  disturbance,  and  of  the  pre- 
cautions by  which  the  danger  must  bo  met.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  beg-inning  to  be  found  that  tlie  errors^  especially  in  iron* 
plated  ships,  are  so  excessive  as  to  render  it  almost  essential  to 
reduce  them  within  more  moderate  limits  by  mechanical  means 
before  calculating  their  tab!es  of  deviation.  Even  in  those  cas4 
where  the  standard  compass  is  partially  compensated  in  ships  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  this  is  done  as  a  means  of  limiting  the  errotj 
and  not  as  a  substitute  for  the  tables  by  which  the  actual  error  is 
ascertained  ;  and  in  the  interests  of  science  it  may  be  hoped 
that  diis  principle  will  ne^^er  be  lost  sight  of. 

We  have  seen  how  the  extensive  use  of  iron  in  modem  skips 
has  aggravated  the  errors  to  which  the  compass  is  liable,  until  the 
cince  trustworthy  needle  (apart  from  scientific  corrections)  has 
taecome  a  mere  blind  guide,  adtUng  new  dangers  of  its  own  to  the 
inevitable  perils  of  the  sea*  We  have  seen  at  the  same  time 
science  struggling  against  accumulating  difficulties,  and  with  so 
much  success  as  to  restore  in  great  measure  the  failing  prestige 
fif  the  mariners  compass.  But  for  the  vigorous  progress  of  this 
branch  of  inquiry  w  ithin  the  hist  twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  would 
have  been  an  absolute  im^iossibility  to  derive  any  aid  from  the 
fnagnetic  needle  in  tlie  navigation  of  such  ships  as  are  now  daily 
sent  to  sea ;  and  unless  more  heed  is  paid  to  the  warnings  of 
science,  both  by  those  who  design  and  those  who  navigate  the 
many  ships  which  are  built  of  so  treacherous  a  material  as  iron, 
we  may  look  for  more  and  more  of  those  terrible  disasters  which 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  'Taileur/  and  w^e  know  not  how  many 
subsequent  shipwrecks)  have  lieen  occasioned  by  a  reckless  con- 
fidence in  the  indications  of  the  compass.  It  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  those  who  have  charge  of  iron  vessels  on 
their  first  voyage,  that  there  is  no  safety  unless  the  compass  is 
perpetually  watched  and  checked  with  the  most  suspicious 
anjciety  ;  jmd  though  the  chief  source  of  peril  happily  tends  to 
die  out  of  itself  as  the  ship  gets  shaken  int^)  a  stable  magnetic 
itate,  enough  remains  at  last  to  demand  incessant  vigilance  in 
the  use  of  the  safeguards  and  precautions  which  men  of  science 
have  devised, 
;  Shipbuilders  no  less  than  ships'-captains  have  their  lesson  to 

learn 
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learn  if  they  would   escape  the  responsibility  of  sending  their 
vessels  to  sea  under  the  guidance  of  instruments  fit  only  to  deceiTe 
those  who  venture  to  trust  in  them.     There  is  no  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  where  a  standard  compass  can  be  most  advanta- 
geously placed ;  but  there  is  much  difficulty  in  inducing  ship- 
builders to  adapt  the  arrangements  of  the  vessel  to  the  Teqiiirfr> 
ments  of  the  compass.     It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  no  place  in 
which  to  set  up  a  compass,  except  immediately  above  huge  iron 
beams,  stretching  athwart  the  deck  ;  and  too  often  the  spot  chosen 
is  in  dangerous  proximity  to  an  iron  funnel,  or,  in  the  case  of 
binnacle  compasses,  to  an  iron  tiller.     It  must  always  be  prac- 
ticable so  to  construct  a  ship  as  to  leave  a  hatchway  under  the 
position  destined  for  the  standard  compass,  and  either  to  keep 
the  steering  compasses  at  some  little  distance  from  the  tiller  or  to 
avoid  the  use  of  iron  in  such  immediate  proximity  to  the  mag* 
netic  needles.     The  frequent  neglect  of  such  easy  precautions  is 
no  doubt  more  often  due  to  ignorance  than  to  indifference ;  hot 
for  a  man  who  undertakes  to  build  ships  in  which  others  are  to 
trust  their  lives  to  be  ignorant  on  so  vital  a  point  involves  more 
serious  culpability  than  seems  generally  to  be  recognised.     The 
want  of  consideration  shown  in  building  ships,  without  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  compass,  is  not  entirely  confined  to 
private  yards.     The  Compass  Department  of  the  Admiralty  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  scientific  and  practical  efficiency ;  bat 
its  authority  has  not  reached  the  mercantile  marine  and  has  onlj 
recently  gained  its  full  development  within  the  domains  of  the 
Admiralty.     After  a  ship  is  built  and  plated,  nothing  that  can 
be  done  for  the  correction  of  her  compass  error  is  neglected ;  but 
it  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  considered  by  constructors  and 
shipbuilders  that  the   time  when   science  can  produce  the  best 
effect  is  precisely  during  the  construction  of  the  hull.     Hitherto 
there  has  been  no  scientific  authority  to  prescribe  the  arrange* 
ments  for  the  reception  of  the  compass,  or  to  see  that  each  ve»el 
is  built  and  plated  in  such  positions  as  to  reduce  the  magnetic 
error  to  the  smallest  possible  amount.     It  is  well  established  that 
the  most  serious  disturbance  is  always  found  in  a  ship  built  with 
her  head  north ;  that  this  is  aggravated  by  plating  her  also  with 
her  head  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  in  future  perhaps  it  will  be 
an  inflexible  rule  that  all  armoured  ships  should  be  built  with 
their  heads  in  one  direction  (and  that  as  far  from  north  as  pos- 
sible), and  plated  in,  as  near  as  may  be,  the  reverse  position.    By 
this    simple    device    the    magnetism   hammered    in   during  the 
building  is  to  a  great  extent  hammered  out  in  plating.     Yet  evea 
the  Admiralty,  much  as  they  have  done  for  the  science  of  the 
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compass,  have  so  far  disregarded  these  easy  precautions  as  to  allow 
one  of  tbeir  most  recent  sliips,  the  *  Mhiotaur/  to  be  both  built 
and  plated  witli  her  head  nearly  north.  The  consequence  was 
that  she  showe<l  a  maximum  deviation  in  her  stajidard  compass 
o(  tnore  than  st^  pulnt:^,  and  a  loss  of  directive  force  of  a  must 
embarrassing  character*  The  Russians,  who  derived  their  mag- 
netic science  mainly  from  Eng-lish  sources,  have  shown  them- 
selves more  prompt  in  apply ini^-  theni.  When  a  new  armour- ship 
was  building  for  their  Government  in  the  Thames^  tiiey  sent  one 
of  their  most  scientific  officers,  Capt  Belavenetz,  to  look  espe- 
cially after  her  magnetic  interests.  Constant  observations  were 
made  during-  the  building  5  and  a  very  large  error  which  had 
accumulated  was  re<luccd  to  moderate  proportions,  by  removing 
the  vessel  to  a  dock  where  she  could  He  in  an  opposite  direction 
during  ttie  subsequent  operation  of  plating. 

There  is  another  point,  tCM>,  which  calls  for  serious  remon- 
strance. Whatever  opinions  may  be  entertained  in  an)^  parti- 
cular case  as  to  the  expediency  of  applying  mecbanlcal  com  pen- 
tion  to  the  steering  compasses,  no  ship  ought  to  go  to  sea  without 
le  means  of  recording  her  magnetic  vicissitudes,  and  storing  up 
fresh  facts,  to  become  the  foundation  of  further  scienti  fie  advances. 
This  cannot  be  done  unless  one  compass  at  least  is  dealt  with  on 
the  tabular  system,  and  its  behaviour  carefully  noted  during  every 
vo^vage.  And  it  is  not  t*M)  much  to  ask  from  the  owners  of  merchant- 
thips  (or,  if  need  be,  to  require  by  legislative  authority)  this 
trifling  service  in  return  for  all  the  aid  which  science  has  afforded, 
and  is  daily  affording,  to  the  practical  navigator ;  nor  as  a  further 
means  of  diminishing  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  should  a  careful 
inquiry  ^  into  the  condition  of  a  ship^s  compasses  be  omitted  in 
every  investigation  into  the  causes  of  a  shipwreck.  Unfortu- 
lely%  the  imjK>rtance  of  ascertaining  how  far  magnetic  errors 
ay  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of  a  ship,  seems  seldom  to  be 
properly  appreciated  in  the  conduct  €>f  the  investigations  directed 
by  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  *  Anglo-Saxon,*  the  only  one  among  the  suggested 
causes  of  the  wreck  which  received  no  adequate  attention  was 
the  possible  derangement  of  the  compass,  which  may  have  had 
as  much  to  do  with  the  catastrophe  as  the  mistake  in  the  dead- 
reckoning  to  which  it  was  exclusively  ascribed.  Cautions  such 
as  these  ought  not  to  be  needed  in  the  present  age ;  but  if  du^^ 
regard  were  jiaid  to  them,  it  is  scarcely  tofj  much  to  say  tliat 
nine- tenths  of  the  peril  which  is  caused  by  ronipass  error 
be  avoided^  Commercial  men  must  do  their  par*  * 
men  have  done  theirs.     The  skill  of  English 
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seamen  ought  to  lead  the  world  in  the  use  of  the  compass  as  the 
science  of  Englishmen  has  led  the  way  in  the  theoretical  investi- 
gation of  the  problem.  It  is  to  the  Manual  of  the  English 
Admiralty  that  the  sailors  of  Europe  and  America  look  far 
guidance.  Russia  has  lost  no  time  in  translating  into  her  boff- 
barous  tongue  the  last  discoveries  of  English  inquirers ;  Austrii 
has  followed  in  the  same  track ;  and  even  the  acute  savans  of 
France  come  to  England  for  aid  when  they  wish  to  unravel  the 
problem  of  compass  deviation.  It  would  have  been  a  shame  to 
this  country  if  we  had  not  been  foremost  in  what  is  pre-eminently 
our  own  branch  of  science ;  and  it  will  be  well  when  we  can 
boast  that  in  our  practice  as  in  our  theory  we  take  the  place 
which  belongs  to  the  first  maritime  nation  of  the  world.  And 
while  all  credit  is  given  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  anxiety  th^ 
have  always  shown  to  avail  themselves  of  the  suggestions  of  our 
ablest  men  of  science,  there  is  yet  a  desideratum  which  they  only 
can  supply.  The  actual  history  of  the  magnetic  changes  in  iron 
vessels  has  never  been  traced  by  a  sufficient  series  of  careful  obser- 
vations. Dr.  Scoresby's  experimental  voyage  in  the  *Bojal 
Charter '  was  a  most  important  contribution  to  this  muclwieeded 
class  of  observations ;  but  if  the  subject  is  to  be  investigated  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  a  few  typical  ships,  of  different  classes^  ought 
to  be  sent  on  distant  voyages,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  exact  record  of  their  magnetic  vicissitudes.  The 
Admiralty  is  too  well  advised  in  scientific  matters  to  be  blind  to 
the  value  of  such  a  series  of  observations  as  we  have  indicated; 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  supplying  what 
is  now  the  one  deficient  element  in  the  stores  of  material  of  which 
magnetic  science  is  built  up.  Were  this  want  supplied,  it  might 
fairly  be  said  that  no  perils  would  remain  from  compass  erron 
which  it  is  within  the  scope  of  science  to  detect  and  neutralise. 
Absolute  freedom  from  danger  on  this  account  may  not  be  attain- 
able ;  but  at  least  we  should  have  obviated  those  formidable  risks 
which  may  well  make  us  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  vast  fleets 
of  iron  vessels  which  testify  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  British 
shipbuilders.  So  much  has  already  been  done  that  we  need  not 
despair  of  seeing  the  work  worthily  completed,  and  the  safety  of 
our  seamen,  so  far  as  is  humanly  practicable,  secured. 
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HE  kingilom  of  Italy  is  now  recoje^nised,  almost  without 
exception,  by  all  the  European  Powers,  thoughj  in  the 
opinion  of  the  subjects  of  King^  Victor  Emmanuel,  it  may  not 
have  jet  attained  its  legitimate  proportions*  It  therefore  pos^ 
ses.ses  a  status  which  cannot  be  without  some  influence  in  the 
European  system,  and  which,  unless  its  aiTairs  are  grossly  mis- 
manag-ed  and  its  interests  strangely  misunderstood,  must  increase 
from  year  to  year,  until  Italy^  long  merely  the  expression  for  a 
number  of  small  States,  without  connexion  or  cohesion,  may  come 
to  signify  a  nation  of  the  first  magnitude  in  Europe^  No  country 
possesses  a  greater  stake  in  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  new 
kingdom  than  England.  A  considerable  proportion  of  its  public 
debt  is  he  hi  by  British  subjects,  and  a  large  amount  of  capital 
has  been  invested  ill  its  rail  ways  and  other  works  of  public  utility. 
e  progress  of  Italy  has  thus  become  a  subject  of  special  in- 
est  to  this  country*  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  what 
Italy,  as  at  present  constituted,  really  is  j  what  are  its  rtrsources, 
capabilities,  and  prospects ;  and,  more  especially,  to  inquire  what 
lias  been  done,  is  doing,  and  may  be  done  to  raise  it  to  that  eco- 
nomical and  political  consideration  to  which  it  naturally  n spires. 
The  Italian  Kingdom  has,  according  to  the  latest  census^ 
pulation  of  21,776,953  souls,  and  consequently  mnks  a<* 
fth  Power  in  Europe.  It  is  superior  in  this  respeH  •* 
although  Spain  possesses  a  much  greater  extend 
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is  also  superior  to  Prussia.  Xo  country  in  Europe  of  the  same 
size  contains  so  many  larg^  cities  and  flourishing  towns,  or  more 
of  the  elements  of  a  great  and  enduring  prosperity. 

Italy  may  be  considered  as  separated  by  the  Apennines  into 
two  great  divisions,  which  differ  materially  in  climate,  soil,  and 
natural  productions.     The  length  of  the  Peninsula  from  Mount 
St.  Gothard  to  Cape  Spartivento  in  Calabria  is  about  700  EngM 
miles.     Its  greatest  breadth  in  the  northern  portion  is  330  miles, 
which  diminishes  to  less  than  80  near  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
and  between  the  gulfs  of  St.  Eufemia  and  Squillace  in  Calabria 
contracts  to  only  15  miles.     Modem  geographers  fix  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  commencement  of  the  Apen- 
nines in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Bormida,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Savona  on  the  Sicditerranean,  where  the  range,  which  slightly 
exceeds  the  height  of  1300  feet,  presents  the  greatest  depression  in 
the  chain.    The  physical  conformation  of  this,  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  is  thus  exceedingly  peculiar.    To 
the  west  and  the  north  are  the  Alps.     Immediately  at  their  foot 
lies  the  valley  of  the  Po,  of  which  the   great   alluvial   plains 
of   Lombardy,   of  the  Emilian    Provinces,    the  Romagna,  snd 
Venetia,  form  portions — a  territory  of  inexhaustible  agricultural 
wealth,  with  the  most  genial  of  climates,  and  under  the  fairest  of 
skies.     To  the  south  run  the  Apennines,  separating  Lombardr 
from  Tuscany  and  the  provinces  l)ordering  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Beyond    the  valley   of   the   Po,    Italy,    in  fact,    consists  almost 
entirely    of    the    Apennines,    their   offshoots    and    intermediate 
valleys,  with   slips  of  flat  territory  bordering  on    the    Adriatic 
and     the    Mediterranean.       In    places,  spurs   from    the    central 
chain    encroach  considerably  even   on   these   contracted  plains, 
and  protrude  into  the  sea.     By  reason  of  the  tertiary  and  allu- 
vial   formations    which    constitute  so  considerable   a  portion  of 
the   country,    this  part  of  Italy  may   l^e  almost  said   to  be  the 
gift  of  the  Apennines.      The  mountain-range  exhibits    a  great 
variety  of  pictures(|ue  and  splendid  scenery.     The  forms  of  the 
outlines  are  eminently  beautiful,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  range 
the  pc^ks  rise  to  a  height  sufficient  to  create  an  impression  of 
sublimity.     Monte  Corno,  or  U  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia,  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  upwards  of  ten  tliousaml  feet,  and  the  summits  of  many 
other  })eaks  are  but  little  below  it.     The  largest  portion  of  the 
range  consists  of  limestones,  and  sandstones  of  the  age  of  our 
Enc:lish  oolites  and  cretaceous  series  ;  granite  and  gneiss  occur 
in  tlie  southern  portion  and  off-lying  islands ;  the  great  mass  of 
Aspromonte,  at  the  termination  of  the  peninsula,  consists  chiefly 
of  (Tvstallinc  rocks. 

The  peculiar  physical  configuration  of  Italy  was  doubtless  th« 
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cause  of  that  multiplicity  of  States  which  is  belie vnd  to  have 
existed  from  the  earliest  times.  Valleys  separated  by  great 
moun la iii-bn friers  from  each  other  constituted  the  territones 
of  many  petty  nationalities.  *  Descending,*  says  a  writer  of 
great  fiuthority  on  the  geography  of  Italy,*  *  into  Italy  proper, 
we  find  the  complexity  of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance 
with  its  manifold  political  divisions.  It  is  not  one  simple 
ridge  of  central  mountains,  leaving  a  broad  belt  of  countr>' 
cm  either  side  between  it  and  the  sea,  nor  is  it  a  chain  rising 
itn mediately  from  the  sea  on  one  aide,  like  the  Andes  of 
South  America,  and  leaving  room,  therefore,  on  the  other  side 
for  wide  plains  of  table-land,  and  for  rivers  with  a  sufficient 
length  of  course  to  become  at  last  great  and  navigable.  It  is  a 
1>ark*bone,  iMckly  set  with  spines  of  unequal  length,  some  of 
theni  running  out  at  regular  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
Dthers  twisted  so  strangely  that  they  often  run  for  a  long  wav 
pmrallel  to  the  back  bone,  or  main  ridge,  and  interlace  with 
one  another  in  a  maze  almost  inextricable-*'  As  if  to  complete 
the  disorder,  in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the  Apennines^ 
being  twisted,  run  parallel  to  the  sea  and  to  their  own  central 
chain,  and  thus  leave  an  interval  of  plain  between  their  bases  and 
the  Mediterranean,  volcanic  agency  has  broken  up  the  space 
thus  left  with  other  and  distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own 
creation.  The  several  parts  of  Italy  are  so  isolateil  by  nature, 
that  no  art  of  man  could,  it  was  long  thought,  thoroughly  unite 
tliem  ;  to  this  may  in  part  be  attributed  the  rudeness,  pastoral 
simplicity,  and  robber  habits,  still  to  be  found  in  a  portion  of  the 
population. 

The  form  of  Italy — that  of  an  extremely  elongated  peninsula, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Me<literranean — has  placed  its  inhabitants 
tinder  conditions  j>cculiarly  favourable  for  commerce.  Every  part 
of  the  country  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  sea*  Italy  possesses 
three  thousand  miles  of  seaboard — a  coa«t-Iine  double  that  of 
France-  No  country  in  Eurojie  is  provided  witli  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  creeks,  harbours,  roadsteads,  and  bays.  The  gulfs  of 
M^ranto  on  the  south-east;  of  Gpnoa^  Spea;zia,  Gaeta,  Naples, 
Klemo,  Policastro,  Eufemia^  and  Gioja,  on  the  west,  and  of  Man- 
fredonia  on  the  east,  supply  ports,  havens,  and  anchorages,  such 
as  no  other  country  in  Europe  can  boast ;  and  when  to  this  happy 
configuration  of  the  coasts  are  added  a  wonderful  produrtivenesa 
of  soil  and  a  delicious  climate,  it  can  excite  no  wonder  that  it  should 
have  been  once  the  seat  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  Italy,  as  at  present  constituted,  consists  of  the 
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provinces  of  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  the  Ro- 
mag:na,  Tuscany ;  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  former  States  of 
the  Church,  the  continental  territory  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  island  of  Sicily,  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  off- 
lying  islands  forming  the  Tuscan  Archipelago  and  the  Pona 
group.  Pieilmont — although  Turin  has  ceased  to  be  the  capita] 
of  Italy — is  one  of  the  most  important  and  prosperous  division 
of  the  kingdom.  Its  people  are  energetic  and  industrious.  Thev 
are  one  of  those  vigorous  races  which  have  not  been  ener^'ated 
by  the  influence  of  a  Southern  climate.  Living  almost  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Alps,  and  braced  by  the  bleak  winds  which 
blow  from  their  summits,  the  people  of  Piedmont  have  ever 
shown  a  marked  superiority  in  masculine  energy  over  the  sofit, 
and  ix^rhajis  more  refined  and  sensitive,  Tuscan  and  Neapolitan; 
their  military  qualities  have  been  developed  as  those  of  no  other 
Italian  people  have  been  ;  and  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  their  industry 
and  intelligence  are  remarkable.  The  Piedmontese  provinces, 
excluding  Savoy  and  Nice  now  annexed  to  France,  are  eminentlj 
productive.  They  yield  silk  and  wine,  hemp  and  wool,  and  manj 
other  valuable  commodities.  The  raw  silk  was  formerly  almost 
entirely  exported  to  France,  but  much  of  it  is  now  worked  up  into 
fabrics  at  home.  Silk  stuffs,  ribands,  satins,  and  gorgeous  bro- 
cades, are  produced  in  great  variety  and  of  distinguished  excel- 
lence, and  the  Genoa  velvets  still  maintain  a  well-merited  celebrity. 
The  j)r()spcrity  of  the  province,  however,  is  based  rather  upon  its 
agricultural  than  its  manufacturing  industry.  In  soil  and  climate 
it  resembles  Lombardy,  although  its  works  of  irrigation  are 
inferior,  both  in  extent  and  design,  to  those  of  that  magnificent 
])rovin<'e.  It  possesses,  however,  nearly  two  millions  of  acres  of 
irrigated  laud,  and  it  has  ro<juired  nearly  six  hundred  yean  to 
convert  its  once  arid  plains  into  a  vast  expanse  of  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. The  ]n(^ans  of  augmenting  this  production  are  now  about 
to  be  greatly  increased  by  th(»  o|Mniing  of  the  Cavour  Canal, 
which,  by  means  of  its  numerous  branches  and  channels,  will  irri- 
fratc  a  tract  of  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  acres,  a  laife 
portion  of  which  has  been  hitherto  nearly  unproductive.  As  the 
(;a])it:il  for  this  great  work  has  been  in  a  great  measure  supplied 
by  l:^ng]and,  a  few  details  respecting  an  undertaking  which  pro- 
mises such  ini))ortant  results  will  not  be  here  out  of  place. 

The  Cavour  Canal  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  the  formation 
of  the  Italian  Kingdom".  Its  nec(?ssity  had  been  long  apparent, 
but  the  requisite  tapitiil  could  not  be  raised  until  a  guarantee 
s.itisliirtory  to  capitalists  had  been  obtained.  Tliis  was  conceded 
by  tli(»  Italian  Government  in  18G2.  The  works  are  on  a  very 
^Mari'l  scale,  and  are    most   interesting    to  hydraulic  engineers. 
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The  canal  passes  over  tbe  Dora  Baltea  River  bj  aa  aquenluct 
of   2500   yards  in    leii^tli,  and  under   the   rivers  ^  EI vo,    Sesia,] 
Agugtia,   and   Terdoppio,   by    syphon- tunnels   formed    of    ma* 
Tbe   Po,  wbicli  lias  hccn   aptly  denominated  the  Nile 
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of  Upper  Italy,  descending  irom  Monte  Vigo  in  the  Cottian 
Alps,  runs  through  the  plain  of  Upper  Piedmont  or  Mootfcrrat, 
which  consists  of  a  deep  alluvium  of  a  most  fertile  character* 
^Ihe  river  irrigates  the  district  of  Turin,  where  it  receives  the 
^K&ina^  waters  from  the  meadows  which  surround  the  city,  as 
^rell  as  much  of  its  sewage*  It  tlien  pursues  its  course,  and  is 
swollen  before  it  reaches  Chiviiiiso  by  the  junction  t)f  the  rivers 
Dora  Riparia,  Oreo,  and  Malone,  The  Cavour  Canal  will  tap 
tiie  Po  abtiut  ten  miles  from  Turin  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Oreo  and  tiie  Dora  Baltea,  and  will  enter  the  Ticino  after  a 
course  of  fifty-three  miles  with  an  average  descent  of  1  foot 
2  inclies  per  mile^  discharging^  a  volume  of  water  equal  to 
3900  cubic  feet  per  second.  From  ten  to  twelve  thousand  men 
will  have  been  employed  daily *upin  this  great  work  until  its 
completion.  The  opening  of  the  canal  will  be  the  inaugura- 
tion of  one  of  the  grandest  hydraulic  works  undertaken  during^ 
the  present  century^  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  cannot  fail  to 
be  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  prosperity  of  Pied- 
mont The  canal  is  at  its  commencement  forty-three  yards  wide, 
decreasing  gradually  to  eight  at  its  termination.  The  capital  to  Iw? 
expended  on  its  construction  will  exceed  four  millions  of  pounds 
gterlin^j  and,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  promoters, 
800,000  acres  of  land,  now  estimated  to  be  worth  G/RX),000/^ 
and  yield ing  a  rental  of  300,000/,,  will,  when  irrigated  by  the 
Cavour  Canal,  attain  the  value  of  15,000,000/.,  and  produce  an 
annual  rental  of  750,000/. 

Of  all  the  Italian  provinces  Lombardy   has  lon^   been  pre- 
eminent for  the  productiveness  of  its  solL     It  is  a  striking  proof 
how  important  this  province  was  to  Austria  that  its  silk  alone 
formed  more  tlian  one-third  in  value  of  die  whole  ejcports  of  the 
empire.     Lombardy  far  surpasses  Piedmont  in  natural   fertility^ 
but  that  fertility  is  increased  in  an  estraordinary  degree  by  the 
most  perfect  system  of  irrigation   that  ever  has  existetL     The 
great    plain   lying   between    the    Po    and   these  Alps    posseggefJ 
the  water*l>earing  stratum,  which  is  rcache<l  at  difTercnt  dcptf 
in  different  localities.     The  vicinity  of  Milan  is  characterised  J 
by  the  abundance  of  natural  springs  or  foTdamii^  artesian  wellt^ 
on  a  small   scale,   some  of  which  emit  streams  of  tcti 
water  and  of  a  considerable  volume.     The  traveller  in  tl 
region   Ijctween  the  Ticino  and  the  Adda   is  famil' 
aspect  of  those  admirably  cultivated  plains  which 
ide,  and  are  covered  with  the  richest  and  moit  v 
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lions.  Whatever  maj  have  been  the  original  agricultural  value  of 
the  plain  of  Lombardy,  centuries  of  elaborate  cultivation  hare 
made  it  the  garden  of  the  world.  It  is  moreover  the  most  popu- 
lous region  in  Europe ;  for  if  we  take  the  four  provinces  we 
find  a  greater  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile^ 
than  even  in  loelgium.  Irrigation  has,  however,  yet  been 
applied  to  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  Lombard j. 
It  has  been  efTected  at  an  enormous  cost  and  by  the  most  inge- 
nious contrivances;  and  century  after  century  these  wonderful 
plains  have  never  ceased  to  pour  forth  their  riches  and  to 
repay  by  the  most  exuberant  returns  the  expense  and  labour 
bestowed  on  them.  Even  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the 
district  in  the  midst  of  which  Milan  is  situated  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  agricultural  opulence  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  alone  amounted  to 
200,000 ;  8000  milites,  or  gentlemen  equipped  as  heavy  cavalry, 
had  been  known  to  issue  out  of  its  gates  m  all  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  war,  and  its  rural  provinces  mustered  240,000 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  yet  it  not  only  drew  no  portion 
of  its  supplies  from  abroad,  but  exported  much  of  its  produce  to 
other  parts  of  Europe.f 

Irrigation  had  been  applied  to  the  agriculture  of  Italy  from 
the  earliest  ages,  although  the  efTorts  of  the  agriculturist  to  in- 
crease by  this  means  the  productiveness  of  his  land  were  on  a 
very  humble  scale  compared  with  the  vast  and  complicated 
hydraulic  machinery  used  in  modern  times.  Virgil  refers  to 
the  practice  as  common  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  great  irrigation  works  of  modern  Italy  consist  of  hundreds 
of  miles  of  expensive  canalization,  presenting  a  combination  J  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  contrivances  for  the  dispersion 
of  the  water  in  thin  sheets  over  countless  fields  and  meadows, 
the  levels  of  which  have  previously  been  adjusted  with  incredible 
labour  to  enable  them  to  benefit  by  the  supply.  Lombardy  pos- 
sesses one  great  natural  superiority  over  Piedmont  in  irriga- 
tion. Piedmont  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  rivers  which 
descend  abruptly  from  the  Alps  into  the  plains,  and  the  beds 
of  which  are  occasionally  dry.  Lombardy  possesses  a  chain 
of  vast  and  inexhaustible  reservoirs,  which  are  so  arranged  by 
nature  as  to  provide  those  perennial  supplies  of  water  upon  which 
its  prosperity  depends.     In  the  central  region  of  the  Alps  the 

*  528  is  the  estimate  given  by  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  but  we  have  recently 
seen  it  stated  at  390.     Belgium  has  361. 

t  See  Hallam*8  '  Middle  Ages/  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

X  The  best  account  of  the  Italian  irrigation  system  is  contained  in  the  Report 
of  the  late  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  a  corps 
pre-emiDent  m  the  knowledge  of  hydraTillc  eii%\iieem^« 
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^-alleys  which  open  out  to  the  South  are  both  deeper  and  wider 
than  those  which  descend  from  the  other  parts  of  the  great  chain. 
Within  these  rallejs  rep>se  in  their  crystalline  purity  the  Jakes 
whose  charms  have  been  the  admiration  and  delight  of  all  ages. 
The  Lago  Maggiore,  the  lakes  of  Lug^ano,  Como,  Iseo,  Idro,  and 
Garda,  hydraulically  regarded,  are  but  the  basins  into  which 
it  has  been  providentially  arrang^ed  that  the  torrents  from  the  Alps 
should  first  flow  and  deposit  the  detritus  with  which  they  are 
charged,  before  tlieir  waters  entei*  and  take  their  coujse  tljrough 
the  plains.  After  having  been  warmed  by  the  rays  of  an  Italian 
son,  the  accumulated  contributions  of  thousands  of  rivulets,  which 
have  descended  from  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  issue  as  rivers 
from  the  lakes  and  traverse  the  wide  fields  of  Lombanly  to  the 
Po.  Had  the  mountain  streams  been  jwrmilted  to  reach  the  plains 
without  having  been  first  imprisoned  in  these  great  reservoirs, 
instead  of  being  tlie  sources  of  wealth,  they  would  have  spread 
barrenness  and  desolation  over  what  is  now  one  of  die  finest 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  Ticino,  the  Adda,  the  Scrlo,  the 
|^^[}glio,  the  Chiese,  and  the  Mincio,  all  issue  from  lakes  whose 
^^■raters  have  undergone  both  a  chemical  and  a  meehanieal  pre- 
^^Baration^  to  fit  them  for  their  subsequent  course  of  bounty  and 
^^peneficence. 

f  Tlie  grand  scale  on  which  the  irrigation  of  Lombardy  has  been 

I  planned  may  be  exemplified  by  the  principal  canal  from  the  Ticino, 
whieh  for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years  has  carried  forward  a  body 
of  water  equal  to  one  thousand  cubic  feet  per  second.  From 
this,  and  from  numerous  other  canals,  a  network  of  small  water- 
courses has  been  formed,  in  many  places  of  solid  masonry, 
and  ntJt  a  day  passes  in  Lombardy  during  the  summer  months 
but  thirty  millions  of  tons  of  water  are  artificially  distributed 
[>ver  its  fields.  The  late  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  who  investigiited 
lid  reported  upon  this  system  of  irrigation  with  a  view  to  its 
loption  in  India,  estimated  that  the  increased  returns  from  land 
the  province  of  Milan,  arising  from  an  artificial  supply  of 
irater,  amounted  annually  to  270,000^,  antl  from  the  other  pro- 
ince^  in  Northern  Italy  to  2il(),0O(W,* 

If  water  has  been  almost  idt^lized   in   Northern   Italy  as  the 
!  odd  ess  of  Plenty,  in  the  ^uthem  regions  uf  the  peninsula  it 

[f'Tlie  yielil  from  the  irrigated  Trtnter  areadows  is  enormoDs ;  iiireTity-fouf  Xdui  nf 
■p  fnave  b^Q  obtaiiit^d  from  an  acre  of  Ian  ft  m  fiifu  cutting?,  fmm  Fi'briiary  toi 
i  JBikddte  uf  September  ;  and  th(?te  aru  meadows  in  tb^  vicituty  cif  Milan  which 
bavt  bifL'a  knowu  to  pri>duce  tven  doubW  that  qu^TJtily.  The  feeding  «f  cow^ 
fmm  the  mUk  of  Mrmcb  ii  made  the  famous  Parmesan  cbee^^,  ts,  as  it  well 
knuwiit  the  principal  feature  of  the  ngneulfureof  that  portiou  of  Lombardy  wHkh 
\iv^  betwet'n  the  Tk'ino  and  thtf  Adda. 
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is  the  cause  of  wide-spread  sterility.  The  Apennines  and  thdr 
lower  ranges  traverse,  as  we  have  before  observed,  the  whdectf 
the  southern  regions  of  Italy,  and  the  plains  extend,  with  only 
very  slight  declivities,  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  set. 
The  marshes,  where  they  abut  on  the  sea,  are  very  little  above 
its  level ;  and  as  the  difficulties  of  drainage  under  such  con- 
ditions are  necessarily  great,  enormous  tracts  of  the  most  fertile 
region  in  Europe  are  now  covered  only  with  aquatic  plants 
and  jungle.  These  extensive  plains  are  supersaturated  with  the 
water  from  the  hills,  and  a  sun  of  almost  tropical  heat  en- 
genders miasma  fatal  to  human  life.  The  marshes  are  also  at 
times  covered  with  a  quantity  of  floating  vegetable  matter  whidi 
has  been  carried  down  by  the  floods  from  the  Apennines,  and 
from  which  gases  are  generated  which  infect  and  poison  the 
atmosphere  to  an  incredible  distance.  The  influence  of  such 
exhalations  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  human  life  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  these  pestilential  swamps  attains  only  a 
maximum  of  thirty-five  years  for  men  and  forty-two  for  women. 
In  the  year  1856,  eight  hundred  people  of  three  villages  in  the 
plain  of  the  Samo  died  from  the  effects  of  malaria. 

The  marshes  of  Italy  comprise  in  the  aggregate  at  least  two 
millions  of  acres.  That  they  could  be  made  a  source  of  wealth, 
instead  of  being  the  curse  of  one  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth, 
admits  of  little  doubt ;  but  few  systematic  efforts  have  been  made 
for  two  thousand  years  to  drain  them.  The  Campagna  of  Rome 
held  been  made  productive,  and  the  Pontine  marshes  (then  much 
less  extensive)  habitable,  in  the  days  of  Roman  greatness,  and 
their  subsequent  sterility  is  entirely  owing  to  neglect  Some  of 
the  shallow  lakes  on  the  sea-coast  are  of  recent  origin,  the  effects 
of  alluvial  deposits :  but  si»veral  har1x)urs  have  been  choked  for 
centuries  by  sand  and  detritus  brought  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  |)opulous  towns  have  disaj>peared.  Districts,  insome  of 
which  there  is  not  now  even  a  cottage  or  any  other  trace  of 
t]i(»  existence  of  man,  were  once  the  most  populous  and  de- 
li j?htful  in  Italy.  Colonies  of  Greeks  settled  upon  them  ;  poets, 
])lii]()S()phers,  and  statesmen  chose  in  them  their  retreats.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  three-fifths  of  these  lower  regions  of  Southern 
Itily  are  now  under  the  permanent  dominion  of  stagnant  water. 
Tra(*ts  of  unbounded  natural  fertility  are  now  productive  only  of 
pestilence.  Districts  which  once  teemed  with  inhabitants  arc 
c<)\<Ted  only  with  fetid  ponds.  The  vast  plain  of  Nola,  one 
of  the  most  fertile  of  all  Soutliem  Italy,  has  been  for  centoriMa 
wilderness.  The  valley  of  the  Sale  is  scarcely  less  desolate. 
The  Ap(*nnine  range  terminates  in  the  south  in  ^ains  whidk 
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would  form  one  of  the  most  enchanting  regions  m  the  world  if  the 
torrents  did  not  rush  o%er  them  with  irresistible  force,  covering  the 
country  with  dtfbriSj  rendering  the  lalxjur  of  man  of  no  avail^  aiid 
making  the  establishment  of  an  agricuhural  population  impossible. 
In  all  these  reg:ions  magnificent  ruins  attest  their  farmer  high 
civiiiEation,  They  were  covered  with  temples^  villas,  gardens, 
cornfields,  and  vineyards,  but,  like  the  wilderness  of  Moab,  the 
g^ladness  has  been  tnken  away^  and  joy  out  of  the  plentiful  field; 
the  treaders  no  longer  tread  out  wine  in  their  presses,  and  the 
r intake  shouting  has  ceased.  Italy  has  awakened  from  its  long 
and  dismal  trance^  and  finds  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
countn"  reduced  to  a  desert  by  improvidence  and  neglect. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy  natural  ly  bestowed 
mofre  attention  on  drainage  than  on  irrigation.  The  streams 
which  descended  from  the  Apcnnlnos  demanded  constant  care, 
and  their  embankments  were  objects  of  unceasing  solicitude ; 
but,  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  the  rivers  sometimes  over- 
flowed their  boundaries,  causing  great  loss  and  inconvemence  to 
the  agriculturist: — 

'  Prssertim  incertts  si  mensibiis  nmnis  ahuudana 
^L  Exitf  et  oMucto  late  tenet  oiunia  lioio, 

^y  Uade  eava3  tepido  sudaut  Iiumore  lacuufe*^ 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  mournful  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  these  extensive  tracts,  long  the  chosen  resorts  of  opu- 
lence ant  I  refinement ;  for  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy  once  pos* 
sessed  all  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of  Lombard/,  with  aspects 
InEnitely  more  varied  and  picturesqoe.  The  resources  of  the 
Cisalpine  territory  were  never  regarded  as  equally  developed 
with  those  of  peninsular  Italy  ^  and  it  was  usual  to  contrast  the 
valley  of  the  Po  with  the  region  of  the  Apennines  as  a  land  of 
pasture  rather  than  fvf  wine  and  grain ;  but  the  cultivation  of 
Italy  diminisherl  as  the  supply  of  com  from  abroad  increased, 
and  Rome  and  even  Italy  itself  learned  to  depend  for  its  daily 
bread  upon  foreign  harvests ;  for  there  is  considerable  reason  to 
believe  that  not  only  Rome  but  many  otljer  Italian  cities  were  partly 
if  not  wholly  fed  by  supplies  derived  from  the  provinces  and 
G'lbutary  states.  The  rapid  decline  of  cultivation  in  the  southern 
regtons  of  the  peninsula  iv  ^m  remark  even 

in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,      J  '  rcj^ions  are  now 

necessarily  Httle  known    to   b*ur  i^d    and 

repeopled^  as  we  venture  to  hup»»  ^^f^  ^1^ 

Will  again  ptmr  forth   their  m* 
The  at^ifuitiir  '  * 
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in  the  soil  of  some  there  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  clay,  and 
the  best  samples  of  white  wheat  known  to  ue  London  market 
have  been  produced  from  land  of  this  character. 

Although  the  art  of  irrigation  has  attained  in  Italy  the  greatest 
development  of  which  it  is  probably  capable,  the  principles  of 
effective  drainage  are  yet  very  imperfectly  understood  there ;  but 
an  eminent  practical  engineer  pledges  himself  that  all  the  marshes 
in  the  country  are  as  capable  of  being  reclaimed  and  profitably 
cultivated  as  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  Haarlem  Lake  in 
Holland.  Some  important  improvements  have  indeed  already 
been  effected  by  the  process  known  in  England  as  warping  and 
in  Italy  as  colmaie^  particularly  in  the  district  of  the  Tuscan  Ma- 
remma,  where  the  Etruscans  have  left  many  interesting  traces 
of  their  occupation.  This  system  has  been  profitably  adopted 
in  some  other  districts  of  Italy.  The  drainage  of  the  Val  de 
Chiana,  which  until  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  was  a 
pestilential  marsh,  has  converted  it  into  one  of  the  finest  of  agri- 
cultural districts.  In  the  same  manner  the  marshes  of  Castiglione, 
the  Locus  Proelius  of  the  ancients,  have  been  converted  into  a 
comparatively  fertile  region  by  turning  into  it  the  rivers  Brenno 
and  Ombrone,  which,  charged  with  alluvial  matter,  after  depo- 
siting in  the  marsh  the  rich  yellow  loam  with  which  they  were 
charged,  leave  it  as  limpid  as  a  mountain  stream.  More  recently 
the  lower  plain  of  the  Volturno,  comprising  an  area  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  square  miles,  has  been  restored  to  agriculture  at  a 
moderate  cost  The  attention  of  Italians  is  now,  we  believe, 
directed  to  the  important  subject  of  drainage  by  the  application 
of  mechanical  power  for  lifting  stagnant  water  out  of  the  soil 
and  discharging  it  into  the  sea ;  and  land  companies  which  have 
been  recently  formed  in  England  will  doubtless  co-operate  in 
effecting  by  scientific  drainage  the  improvement  of  Southern 
Italy.  We  may  be  allowed,  however,  to  express  the  hope  that 
they  will  proceed  gradually  and  experimentally,  and  will  not 
commit  the  natural  but  ruinous  error  of  underrating  the  difficulties 
with  which  they  have  to  contend,  as  has  occurred  in  the  island 
of  Sardinia. 

The  continental  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  esti- 
mated at  rather  more  than  twenty  millions  of  English  acres,  of 
which  only  one-half  were  in  actual  cultivation.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Southern  province  is  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive elevated  plains,  parched  into  aridity  by  the  summer  heat, 
but  in  winter  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage.  Sheep-farming: 
consequently  forms  an  important  branch  in  the  rural  economy  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  shepherds  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  have 
teen  estimated  at  80,000.    lu  iVie  lioWix  oC  la.  Pu^lia  and  in  the 


pronnce  of  la  Capitanata,  and  in  that  of  the  Terra  di  Bari,  is  the 
great  plain,  called  the  Travuliere,  eighty  miles  in  length  and 
thirty  in  breadth — a  vast  treeless  dbtrlct,  extending^  from  the 
mountains  to  witliin  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic, 
affording  winter  pasturage  for  the  flocks  which  descend  from  the 
Ajv^nninesj  where  they  pass  the  summer  months.  From  the 
earliest  times  the  Marsian  and  Samnitc  shepherds  were  in  the 
habit  of  leading  their  flocks  from  the  highlands  to  this  plain, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  its  j^asturage  regu- 
lated by  fixed  rules ;  but  a  system  of  enfranchisement  has  been 
recently  sanctioned  by  the  Italian  Parliament,  which  will  be  tlie 
means  of  introducing  important  changes  in  this  territory  and 
bringing  it  under  ejttensive  ouUi ration,  for  in  consetjuence  of 
neg^lect  or  bad  laws  the  nomadic  habits  of  Asia  have  long  been 
allowed  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  one  of  the  most  important 
regions  of  Italy,  The  great  drawback,  however,  is  the  want  of 
water,  for  ivhicli  the  boring  of  Artesian  wells  may  prove  a  remedy, 
as  has  been  the  casein  districts  similarly  situated,  both  physically 
and  geologically,  in  Algeria, 

In  no  part  of  Italy  are  the  contrasts  of  climate  and  production 
more  marked  than  in  Calabria,  The  shores,  especially  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  present  almost  a  continued  grove  of  orange, 
lemon,  and  citron  trees^  which  attain  a  size  unknown  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  The  cotton-plant  ripens  to  peHection,  and  the  rocks  are 
everywhere  clothed  with  a  semt- tropical  vegetation.  The  hedge- 
rows consist  of  aloes  or  pomegranate  bushes,  the  liquorice-root 
is  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  as  is  the  madder-root.  The  ar- 
lx>rescent  ericas,  the  oleander,  and  tlie  myrtle,  form  the  common 
underwood  of  forests  of  arbutus  and  different  species  of  oaks.  At 
,a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  sea-shore  the  ordinary  oak  and 
bhesnut  trees  succeed  the  almost  tropical  vegetation  of  the  plain^ 
and  in  the  higher  districts  grow  coniferous  trees  of  various  species. 
It  was  in  the  country  about  Taranto  (Tarentnm)  that  Horace 
hoped  to  fix  the  abode  of  his  old  age — a  district  the  salubrity  of 
which  was  then  only  equalled  by  its  loveliness  and  fertility : — 

^^^^b  *  Yer  ubi  longuiu,  tepida^tjue  prfehet 

^^^^B  Jnpitor  btujnas  ;  ct  ftmicUB  Aulou 

^^^^B  Fertill  Baccho  minimum  Faleruia 

^^^^^  Invidet  uvifi,* 

^pTor  mnst  we  omit  to  mention  the  date-palm  which  grows  on  the 
lienutiful  terrace  on  the  edge  of  tlie  Me<literranean — the  Uiviera^ 
which,  from  the  shelter  aflforded  to  the  north  and  cast  by  the  Alps^ 
enjoys  a  climate  and  vegetation  such  as  does  not  reappear  until 
we  reach  the  hot  plains  of  Valencia  and  Alicante,  or  the  regio; 
around  Naples  and  Sicily, 
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The  toil  and  climate  of  Italy  are  singularly  propitious  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  grapery  which  is  found  in  infinite  yarietr  and 
abundance  from  one  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  to  the  other. 
Wine  of  every  quality  might  be  produced,  and  its  falHicatioo 
now  constitutes  the  principal  source  of  prosperity  in  many  dis- 
trictSy  for  the  consumption  is  enormous.  Great  as  are  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  for  the  production  of  good 
wine,  it  is,  however,  singularly  backward  in  the  art  of  making 
the  finest  kinds.  It  has  retrograded  in  this  respect  to  a  level  wi^ 
the  least-advanced  wine-producing  countries ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  a  land  which  once  supplied  with  wine  the  moit 
luxurious  aristocracy  which  the  world  has  ever  known,  should 
now,  with  a  few  limited  exceptions,  produce  only  those  of  the 
most  ordinary  quality,  which,  if  exported  at  all,  find  a  market 
only  in  the  remote  provinces  of  Turkey.  In  ancient  times  the 
most  assiduous  care  was  bestowed  on  the  culti^-ation  of  the  vine 
in  Italy.  Every  region  of  the  known  earth  was  explored  for  its 
choicest  varieties,  which  were  transplanted  and  naturalised  in  the 
peninsula.  They  were  brought  from  Africa,  from  Asia  Minor, 
from  Syria,  from  the  islands  of  the  yT'gean,  from  Germany,  from 
Spain,  and  from  Gaul.  Their  produce  was  classified  with  ss 
much  care  and  nicety  as  are  now  employed  by  the  most  renowned 
wine-grower  on  the  banks  of  the  Gironde  or  off  the  Rhine ;  and  the 
cellars  of  Lucullus  and  Mccaenas  probably  contained  wines  as 
superior  to  any  that  Italy  now  pnxluces,  as  the  choicest  vintages 
of  Languedoc  are  to  the  most  watery  productions  of  German  soil. 

Virgil's  enumeration  of  tlie  famous  wines  of  his  country  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  reader.  We  find  him  expatiating  on  their 
number,  variety,  and  excellence,  distinguishing,  like  a  modem 
connoisseur,  the  light  from  the  strong,  which  improve  with  age, 
and  the  more  delicate  descriptions  adapted  ^'mensis  secundis,'^ 
or,  as  we  should  express  it,  for  dessert. 

All  the  best  wines  which  are  now  consumed  in  Italy  are 
imported ;  but,  next  to  cereal  produce,  wine  ought  to  fonn 
an  important  element  of  national  prosperity.  There  is  no 
portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  finest  grapes  might  not  be 
grown,  and  hills,  in  which  Italy  so  greatly  abounds,  are  often 
admirably  adapted  for  their  cultivation,  when  they  will  produce 
nothing  else.  Nothing  can  more  forcibly  represent  the  decline 
of  agriculture  in  Southern  Italy  than  this  falling  off  in  the  quality 
of  a  production  which  once  pre-eminently  distinguished  it  In 
1845,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  commercial  congress  assembled 
at  Sienna,  to  bring  the  wines  of  Italy  into  notice,  in  the  hope  of 
creating  a  foreign  demand,  and  all  the  growers  in  the  country 
were  invited   to   send   samples   of  their  produce  to   Milan  for 
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adjudication^  Tlie  result  was  thoroughly  unsatisfactory^  fr>r  out 
of  an  immeuse  variety  of  wii)es  exhibited  from  the  different 
states  of  Italjj  only  two  or  three  were  approved.  Tlie  rest  were 
condemned  as  unmarketable.  The  position  of  Italian  wine- 
rowers  has  since  doubtless  improved  ;  but  although  out  of  the 
le  hundred  and  thirty  eadilbitors  of  ItaliaD  wines  at  the  British 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  thirty  obtained  medals,  a  great 
propt*rtion  of  the  wines  brought  to  England  was  found  in  very  bad 
condition  and  utterly  unfit  fr>r  consumption.  The  fabrication  of 
wines  in  Italy  must,  therefore,  be  greatly  ameliorated  before  they 
can  be  offered  for  foreign  consumption  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  Italy  must  take  a  lesson  fn Jin  Portugal,  Germany,  and 
France^  With  its  great  natural  at! vantages,  it  may  then  hope  to 
compete  successfully  with  other  wine-powing  cumn tries. 

In  respect  of  silk  Italy  undouljte<yy  holds  the  first  position 
in  Europe,  The  production  of  PVance  is  greater^  but  the 
quality  is  inferior,  Tius  branch  of  industry  i^,  however,  in  a 
rather  unsettled  state,  in  conse^qoenee  of  the  malady  which  has 
so  extensively  affecte<l  the  silkworm.  Like  the  blight  which 
attacked  the  vine  over  large  iwrtioos  of  Europe,  and  the  potato 
in  England  and  Ireland,  this  disorder  of  the  silkworm  has 
causetl  a  great  derangement  o{  industry  and  inflicted  much  loss 
on  a  most  industrious  pfjrtion  of  tlie  jiopulatioa.  Under  its 
influence  tlie  production  of  silk  has  fallen  off  very  considentbly* 
There  is  every  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this  calamity  is  only 
transitory,  and  that  the  silk-production  of  Italy  will  soon  assume 
its  former  importance.  In  the  mean  time  a  new  employment  is 
found  in  preparing  for  the  manufacturer  the  raw  silk  of  China 
and  Japan^  which  affords  some  trilling  compensation  for  the  loss 
ffustaincd^  The  raw  silk  of  Italy  is  unrivalled  for  its  beauty 
aad  fineness.  The  annual  value  was  computed,  before  the 
secent  cal amity  occurred,  at  ten  millions  sterling — an  amount 
wMch  is  capable  of  being  doubled  whenever  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  provinces  shall  apply  themselves  tt>  this  branch  of 
imltivation,  for  which  their  country  is  quite  as  well  adapted  as  the 
northern,  although  the  landed  proprietors  have  scarcely  yet  recog- 
nised its  importance.  So  intelligeiU  and  ingenious  a  people  as  the 
Italians  are  not  likely  to  be  long  behind  tlieir  neighlKmrs  in 
working  up  into  manufactured  gcKxls  the  valuable  material  in 
which  they  possess  an  unquestioned  superiority*  Many  sUk- 
looms,  indeed,  are  now  at  work  in  Italy,  and  a  few  steps  only 
are  required  to  place  its  si  Ik- manufactures  on  an  equality  with 
those  of  Switzerland  and  France,  The  velvets  of  Genoa  possess 
the  highest  reputation.  In  ribbons  Italy  is  already  successful* 
competing  with  the  brilliant  prmluctions  of  St  Etienne,  Bftsle^  i 
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Coventry,  and  in  the  gorgeous  sacerdotal  vestments  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  manufacturers  of  Milan  display  a  taste  in 
design  and  splendour  of  effect  unrivalled  by  any  similar  produc- 
tions in  Europe. 

Cotton  has  been  recently  produced  in  considerable  quantities 
in  the  southern  provinces,  and  with  an  unexpected  profit.  This 
culture  is  comparatively  new  to  Italy.  In  1863  the  production 
was  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  in  1864  it  increased 
tenfold,  and  has  become  a  source  of  employment  to  thousands. 
Although  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  may  have  called  this  branch 
of  industry  into  existence,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  its  pe> 
manent  success.  Among  the  consequences  of  the  American  civil 
war,  may  be  regarded  the  introduction  to  the  Italian  peninsula  of 
a  new  resource,  by  which  it  may  be  considerably  enriched. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the  valuable  fisheries  in  which 
the  coasts  of  Italy  abound,  giving  employment  to  many  thousands 
of  its  maritime  population;  nor  on  its  large  production  of  oil;* 
nor  cm  its  wool,  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancient  Romans, 
and  some  qualities  of  which  are  much  in  request  in  France  and 
Germany  for  their  strength  and  purity,  and  much  of  which  the 
manufacturers  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  work  up  into  cloth 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  country :  indeed  the  fleeces 
of  Italian  sheep  not  only  provide  sufficient  wool  to  supply  all  the 
want^  of  the  peninsula,  but  leave  a  considerable  surplus  for 
exportation. 

The  staple  productions  of  Italy  will  always  be  agricultural ;  but 
its  mineral  productions  are  far  from  being  inconsiderable.  The 
Romans  found  gold  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  valleys 
ascending  from  the  Pennine  Alps,  and  attention  has  been  recently 
directed  to  their  ancient  workings.  Much  of  the  iron  pyrites 
of  the  Alps  and  of  the  Ligurian  Apennines  is  auriferous,  and 
the  torrents  which  descend  from  both  carry  down  particles  of  gold. 
Italy  is  abundantly  provided  with  iron,  some  of  which  is  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  but  the  want  of  coal  at  present  constitutes 
an  obstacle  to  the  full  development  of  the  mines.  The  annual 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  present  mineral  production  of  Italy  is 
computed  to  amount  to  two  millions  sterling.  The  peninsula 
appears  to  be  unprovided  with  real  coal ;  indeed  the  only  fossil 
combustible  hitherto  discovered  is  a  carboniferous  deposit  (lignite) 
of  little  importance,  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  tertiary  period. 
Anthracite  has  also  been  recently  found  in  the  Val  d*Aosta.  Beds 
of  lignite  exist  in  the  Abruzzi  and  in  Calabria,  which  perhaps 
only  require  scientific  exploration  for  their  development.     At  pre- 

*  The  Neapolitan  contineutal  province  produces  annually  about  31,800  tons ; 
the  value  of  nrhich,  at  23/.  per  ton,  would  be  about  731,400/. 
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the  largest  proportion  of  tlie  coal  consumed  is  Importetl  from 

Enj^lnncl  ;  but  on  the  completion  of  a  projected  railway,  now  in 

progress,  over  Mount  Cenis,  coal  will  be  readilv  procurable  from 

^the  extensive  coalfields  of  the  valleys  of  the  Allier  and  the  Loire 

it  a  third  of  its  present  cost. 

The  importance  of  future  discoveries  of  coal  to  Italy  will 
be  fully  understood  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
denuded  condition  of  the  country  in  respect  of  timber.  In  early 
times  Italy  was  one  of  the  most  densely  wooded  countries  in 
Europe,  and  was  covered  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent 
with  forests.*  Virgil's  descriptions  of  Italian  scenery  are  gene- 
rally umbrageous.  The  forest  of  la  Sila  occupied  one-half  of 
Lucania«  Large  tracts  in  Latium  were  covered  with  the  bay-tree, 
the  i lex,  ord  j  naty  oak s,  and  the  pi n e .  Even  in  the  time  of  A  ugu st us 
Italy  was  so  thickly  covered  with  trees  that  it  was  represented 
as  one  continuous  garden;  its  rivers  were  chiefly  valued  for  the 
facilities  they  afii^rded  for  transporting  wood  from  the  interior 
for  domestic  purposes ;  and  the  Romans  generally  gave  to  their 
cross-roads  the  name  of  woodways^  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  timber  which  was  constantly  being  tmn sported  over  them. 
The  consumption  or  waste  must^  in  the  course  of  time^  have 
been  excessive,  for  after  the  diminution  of  the  forests  the  rivers  of 
Italy  ceased  to  be  navi^hle.  The  valley  of  the  Po,  which  in  the 
time  of  Poly  hi  us  was  a  marsh,  overshadowed  with  gloomy  forests, 
the  haunt  of  wild  boars,  does  not  now  produce  sufficient  wood 
for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants.  The  process  of  destruction  went 
on  unchecked  for  centuries  after  tlie  fall  of  the  Roman  empirCf 
and  it  has  modified  both  the  atmospheric  and  the  economical 
condition  of  the  country*  It  was  from  policy^  probably  quite  as 
much  as  from  piety,  that  the  Roman  commonw^ealth  placed  the 
woods  of  the  country  under  the  protection  of  the  natit>nal 
religion.  No  branch  of  the  public  interests  has  been  so  neglected 
by  the  different  states  into  which  Italy  has  been  divided^ 
nor  has  any  general  remedy  yet  been  devised  for  an  evil  which 
threatens  the  most  serious  consequences.  The  sylvan  economy 
of  the  various  governments  was  fcunded  on  the  most  contradic- 
tory principles.  The  Venetian  republic  set  a  good  example  to 
the  other  states ;  for  more  than  two  centuries  previously  to  its 
extinction  the  forests  of  its  continental  territory  were  protecteil 
by  stringent  regulations,  but  in  the  other  slates  of  Italy  they 
were  either  not  protected  at  all,  as  in  Tuscany,  or  most  inade- 
ouately  so.  The  extensive  denudation  of  both  the  eastern  and 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Apennines  of  their  timber  has  had  a 
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most  injurious  effect  upon  agriculture,  in  the  increased  quantity 
of  dt'bris  brought  down  by  the  torrents,  producing  large  areas  of 
unproductive  land. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  provinces  of  Tuscany  is  consider- 
able^ The  mines  of  Montecatini,  Miemo,  and  Terriccio^  are 
remarkable  for  the  richness  of  their  copper  ores,  producing  from 
twenty  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  iron  of  the  island  of 
Elba  is  proverbial  for  its  excellence ;  but  the  most  singular  pro- 
duction of  Tuscany  is  boracic  acid,  which  is  extracted  in  large 
quantities  from  the  earth  in  the  district  of  the  Lagoni  or  Lsff- 
sarello.  From  the  whole  surface  of  an  extensive  area  issues  a 
large  volume  of  va}K>ur,  which  rises  high  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  many  miles.  The  ingenioos 
process  resorted  to  for  obtaining  the  boracic,  acid  is  thus 
described  by  Mr..Babbage,  in  a  contribution  to  the  ^  Handbbcdi 
for  Central  Italy ' : — 

'  On  excavating  a  few  inches  into  any  part  of  the  broken  grovnd, 
steam  issues  wim  great  force,  driving  with  it  mud  and  even  small 
stones  with  a  violent  noise.  A  small  dwarf  wall  is  rudely  made 
round  this  opening,  and  thus  a  large  cup- shaped  pot  is  formed  of 
from  ten  to  forty  feet  in  diameter.  Into  this  cavity  a  small  stream 
of  water  is  convoyed  until  it  is  nearly  fnlL  The  cold  water  going 
down  into  the  cavity  becomes  greatly  heated  and  is  driven  violently 
upward  by  the  steam  thus  formed.  The  whole  of  the  water  becomes 
hcate<l  by  this  constant  regurgitation,  and  at  the  end  of  about 
twenty-four  hours  it  has  absorbed  nearly  1  per  cent,  of  boracic  acid. 
After  a  period  of  repose  in  another  excavation,  in  which  the  mud  is 
deposited,  this  solution  is  conveyed  into  large  evaporating-pans.  A 
powerf  id  jot  of  steam  from  one  of  the  larger  holes  made  in  the  broken 
ground  is  conveyed  in  a  kind  of  drain  to  the  evaporating-house,  and 
passes  in  flues  under  every  part  of  the  evaporating-vesscls.  llie  wator 
is  then  carried  off  into  the  atmosphere  and  the  boracic  acid  remains.' 

The  whole  of  the  borax  consumed  in  England  was  for  a  long 
period  derived  exclusively  from  India.  It  is  now  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  means  of  the  boracic  acid  derived  from 
Tuscany,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  thousand  tons  annually, 
and  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  glass. 
The  production  of  salt  in  Tuscany  is  also  great ;  it  is  extracted 
chiefly  from  brine-springs,  which  have  their  sources  in  largfe  beds 
of  rock-salt  in  the  tertiary  rocks,  at  a  considerable  depth  below 
the  surface.  The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  salt  consumed  in 
the  Italian  peninsula  is  derived  from  the  evaporation  of  sea-water, 
the  most  extensive  works  being  near  Cape  Misenum  in  the  bay  of 
Naples,  in  the  island  of  Elba,  and  on  several  parts  of  the  Adriatic 
coast,  especially  about  Comacchio  and  Cervia  on  the  Adriatic,  &c. 
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The  marble  quarries  of  Carrara  have  a  world-wide  celebrity, 
and  have  lon^r  hton  the  only  source  uf  supply,  not  oaly  for  the 
finest  sUtuary  marble,  but  for  the  ordinary  white  marble  used 
in  architecture  and  decoration*  The  works  are  capable,  it  is 
believed,  of  a  very  great  extension ;  and  the  high  price  paid  for 
even  the  secondary  marbles  of  Italy  proves  that  the  production 
falls  short  of  the  demand.  These  quarries  have  been  wrought 
for  more  than  two  thou^^nd  years.  There  is  no  known  spot  on 
the  globe  where  marble  of  so  fine  a  quality  is  now  found.  Carrara, 
therefore,  p>ssesses  a  natural  monopoly  of  a  commodity  for  which 
the  demand  must  increase  widi  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The 
British  Colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America  are  large 
im|M>rters  of  Italian  marble.  The  cjuarrles  have  hitherto  been 
accessible  only  to  bullock-carts,  by  roads  scarcely  deserving  the 
name*  The  quantity  annually  extracted  at  present  from  the  dif- 
ferent quarries  of  Carrara  amounts  to  about  fifty  thousand  tons, 
which  is  now  conveyed  for  a  considerable  part  of  die  distance  tc* 
the  place  of  embarcation  by  railway,  whilst  sawing  mills  have 
been  in  trod  tired  by  means  of  Engiish  enlerprlse  and  machinery. 
.  There  are  other  marbles  and  analogous  productions  of  great  lalue 

Italy  J  many  of  which  are  little  known,  and  all  which  have  been 
jrery  jnadequately  developed.     The  serpentines  of  the  soutbetn 

aks  of  the  Alps,  the  alabaster  of  Volterra,  the  jaspers  of  Barga, 
nd  the  yellow  marbles  of  Sienna,  all  promise,  when  elFeetually 
rorked,  t<J  add  considerably  to  the  exportable  prtxl actions  of  Italy* 

Sicily,  the  great  priiie  for  which  the  Romans  and  Carthagi- 
nians contended,  and  eventually  the  principal  granary  of  Rome^ 
is,  perhaps,  at  present  in  the  least  satisfactory  political  condidon 
of  all  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Italy,  'That  the  annexa- 
tion of  this  island/  says  the  British  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Turin, 
*  should  have  been  brought  alxmt  by  a  Ijand  of  adventurers,  must 
simply  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  inanity  of  the  Bourbon  Govern- 
ment ;  for  to  suppose  that  the  ptpulatioii  was  in  anywise  prepared 
ft*r  the  result  of  General  Garibaldi*a  expetlition  to  Marsala,  and 
the  eventual  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty^  is  to  attribute 
to  them  political  combinations  which  never  had  any  existence 
among  them.  It  was  on  account  of  their  entire  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  the  movement,  and  of  what  was  to  result  from  it,  that 

■the  change  was  so  easily  effected.  *  *  .  •  As  much,  if  not 
|nare,  disaffection  exists  to  the  present  government  as  existed 
to  the  Bourbon  rule.'  *  We  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that 
a  considerable  change  has  since  taken  place  in  the  political 
disposition  of   the   Sicilians,    and   that  they  are  gradually  ap- 

*  Bepwti  of  H,  M.  Secretaries  ot  Embassy  aod  Legation,  1 864, 
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predating  the  effect  which  the  new  government  is  prodacing 
upon  their  material  interests.  The  progress  in  agricultare 
has  been  very  marked,  and  the  cultivation  of  fruits  has  in 
many  places  superseded  that  of  cereals.  Waste  lands  have 
been  enclosed ;  large  domains  have  been  divided  for  the  con- 
venience of  sale,  and  converted  into  vineyards  and  orangeries; 
and  the  value  of  all  landed  property  has  considerably  in- 
creased. *It  rests,'  says  the  British  Consul  at  Palermo,  *widi 
the  Italian  Government  to  make  Sicily  the  greatest  exporting 
country  in  Europe,  simply  by  carrying  out  the  commercial 
policy  adopted  by  the  new  kingdom  to  its  full  extent  in  all 
branches  of  industry.'  No  country  in  Europe  possessed  so 
small  a  foreign  trade  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  popu- 
lation as  Sicily ;  and  no  country  was,  perhaps,  worse  provided 
with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  modem  civilisation.  Not 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  a  French  traveller  complained 
that  he  was  unable  to  buy  either  a  pair  of  gloves  or  a  piece  of  soap 
at  Girgenti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum,  a  town  of  eleven  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  once  an  emporium  for  all  the  commodities  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Sicily  is  best  known  to  commerce  for  its 
sulphur,  of  which  it  possesses  almost  a  monopoly ;  and  for  the 
wine  of  Marsala,  which  finds  some  favour  in  the  English  market 
The  richness  of  its  soil  has  been  proverbial  for  ages,  and  large 
fortunes  we  believe  may  be  made  in  the  island  ;  for  if  Sicily  two 
thousand  years  ago  was  the  gpranary  of  Rome,  what  might  it 
not  become  with  the  liberal  application  of  modern  capital  and  by 
the  aid  of  scientific  cultivation  ?  * 

The  island  of  Sardinia  promises  to  become  not  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  the  Italian  kingdom.  Situated  between 
Spain,  France,  and  Africa,  almost  within  sight  of  the  Italian 
shores,  and  occupying  an  important  commercial  position  in  the 
Mediterranean,  it  once  formed  a  very  valuable  province  of  the 
lloman  empire;  and  although  eight -tenths  of  its  surface  are 
mountainous,  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  highly  fertile 
land.  A  great  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  prosperity  of 
Sardinia  by  the  construction  of  the  Royal  Sardinian  Railway, 
240  miles  in  length,  a  concession  for  which  has  been  made 
over  to  an  English  company,  with  a  grant  of  half  a  million 
acres  of   land.f      Some   years  ago    the    Sardinian   Government 


♦  The  commercial  progress  of  Sicily  has  been  very  marked,  particularly  in  its 
relations  with  England.  Since  18G0  the  British  shipping  employed  in  the  trade 
hus  increased  more  than  six-fold. 

t  Out  of  the  40,000  shares,  representing  a  capital  of  800,000/.,  there  were  sub- 
scribed for  in  England  38,000  shares,  representing  a  capital  of  772,500/.  The 
island  of  Sardinia  contributed  4540. 

offered 
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oRered  for  sale  a  million  of  acres,  at  prices  varying^  from  twenty 
to  thirty- two  shillings  per  acre ;  there  was,  therefore,  at  that 
time,  in  fan  island  of  great  fertility  in  tEie  Mecliterrancan, 
and  now  within  fifty  hours'  distance  of  London,  land  obtainahle 
at  a  lower  price  than  it  could  be  purchased  in  any  of  the  British 
colomes  at  the  Antipodes.  Wine,  oil,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax, 
madder,  silk,  cotton,  and  grain  of  every  description,  might  be 
abundantly  produced  in  Sardinia.  The  fig,  the  vine,  the  orange^ 
and  the  pomogranate,  thrive  without  cuUivation ;  and  the  orange 
groves  of  die  western  coast  possess' trees  compared  with  which, 
it  is  said,  the  finest  in  Portugal  are  but  dwarfs*  The  island 
appears  to  have  been  much  neglected  by  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment, which  ruled  it  as  a  dependency,  somewhat  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  colonial  system  of  Europe,  Its  rural  economy 
must  have  been  for  centuries  in  a  very  primitive  condition,  for 
at  a  very  recent  period  droves  of  wild  horses  pasturetl  in  its 
plains^  enormous  herds  of  wild  cattle  roamed  over  its  thousand 
hills^  and  the  sheep  were  as  utit  ended  and  almost  as  wild  as  goats; 
indeed,  a  score  of  sheep  can  now  he  purchased  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  capital,  for  four  pounds.  The  island  contains  extensive 
deposits  of  coal  on  the  eastern  aide,  for  the  profitable  working 
of  which  the  railway  will  afford  great  facilities,  Tlie  ores  of 
iron,  leadf  and  silver  also  abound  ;  and  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  pyrites,  now  much  used  for  the  production  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Its  agricultural  wealth  is  capable  of  an  almost  indefinite 
iacrease.  Upon  one  of  its  plains  on  tlie  coast  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle  are  annually  pastured  and  fattened  tor  the  Mar- 
seilles market.     The  forests,  which  cover  a  very  large  portion  of 

le  high  lands,  may  be  made  available  (it  is  to  be  hoped  under  due 
'precautions  against  their  exhaustion)  for  supplying  the  increasing 
want  of  timber  and  fuel  which  is  felt  on  the  mainland  of  Italy. 

Brigandage  still  ccmtinues  to  be  the  opprobrium  of  some  of 
the  fairest  regions  of  Italy*  The  permanence  of  this  inveterate 
evil  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  moral  phenomena 
which  the  history  of  Italy  presents.  All  the  measures  that 
have  hitherto  been  taken  for  its  eradication  have  more  or  less 
failed,  and  it  really  seems  as  if  the  practice  had  in  the  course  of 
completely  wrought  itself  into  the  character  and  habits  of  a 
portion  of  the  people;  for  the  province  in  which  brigandage  still 
chiefly  prevails  is  the  one  in  which  it  has  existed  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  anctent  Samnium, 
Slime  of  the  mountain  tril^es  of  which  had  given  themselves  up 
from  time  immemorial  to  a  predatory  life.  They  had  amassed  con- 
siderable wealth  when  they  first  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans. 

Their 
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Their  arms  were  Highly  finished  and  cosdj,  and,  according  to 
Caesar,  supplied  models  for  those  of  the  Roman  troops.  Neither 
time  nor  the  surrounding  civilization  has  effected  much  change  in 
the  habits  and  character  of  this  people.  The  bandit  is  here  still 
a  popular  hero.  The  traditions  and  tales  of  his  exploits  pas 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  are  equally  the  delight  ci 
childhood,  youth,  and  age.  A  traveller,  attractcxl  by  cariosity  to 
these  savage  regions,  and  struck  with  the  surpassing  beaatjr 
of  some  village  belle,  would  probably  be  told,  in  a  con- 
fidential whisper,  that  the  girl  who  could  have  commanded 
the  hand  of  the  wealthiest  peasant  of  the  district,  is  betrothed 
to  the  noble  brigand  chief  whose  home  is  among  the  dis- 
tant hills.  There  are,  however,  two  distinct  descriptions  of 
brigandage,— one  normal,  the  other  accidental.  The  professional 
brigand  is  often  the  father  of  a  family,  cultivating  his  paternal 
fields  in  the  intervals  of  his  lawless  occupation,  proud  of  his 
ancestral  honours,  and  not  without  a  certain  sense  of  religion; 
for,  kneeling  before  the  humble  picture  of  the  Virgin,  which 
imparts,  as  he  believes,  a  sanctity  as  well  as  a  grace  to  his 
cavern,  he  invokes  her  blessing,  and  proceeds,  in  die  full  con- 
fidence of  her  favour,  on  his  adventure  of  rapine  and  blood.  In 
some  districts  the  lower  orders  sympathize  with  brigandage  and 
support  it;  and  the  better  classes  are  coerced  by  a  system 
of  terrorism  into  complicity.  Military  measures  may  have 
checked,  but  they  have  l)een  ineffectual  to  suppress  it  A 
conditir)n  of  society  in  which  almost  the  whole  }K)pulation 
are  banded  together  in  a  league  against  government  and  law, 
is  a  phenomenon  produced  by  the  combination  of  many  causes. 
Much  is  attributable  to  the  long  impoverishe<l  condition  of 
the  peasantry,  and  to  their  social  isolation.  '  Neapolitan  bri- 
gandage,' says  Count  Maffei,  whose  former  ofhcial  connexion 
with  the  province  enables  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the 
subject,  'is  only  the  symptom  of  the  decay  that  for  centuries 
has  l>een  constantly  undermining  that  unhappy  country.  The 
peasant  there  has  no  interest  to  bind  him  to  the  soil,  and 
even  the  j^ersons  whom  we  call  proprietors,  are  far  from  being 
owners  of  the  land.  In  those  districts  there  is  a  part  of  the 
population  designated  by  the  name  of  terrazzani,  who  have 
actually  nothing  to  live  upon  but  the  proceeds  of  plunder  and 
theft.  The  misery  and  destitution  of  these  classes  are  the  direct 
causes  of  brigandage.  When  tlie  poor  labourer  compares  the 
brifjand's  life  with  his  own  wretchecl  lot,  he  cannot  avoid  draw- 
ing conclusions  far  from  favourable  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order  ;   and  we  cannot  wonder  that  that  romantic  existence  lures 
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him  from  the  constant  labour  and  miser j  to  which,  in  his  own 
I    station,  he  is  hopelessly  condeinned.     The  voice  of  conscience  is 
silenced,  and  he  Ijetakcs  himsell'  to  a  course  of  life  which  appears 
to  him  a  legitimate  way  of  obtaining-  his  livf^lihood/ 

Such  has  been  fur  centuries  the  social  state  of  the  country,  and 
multitutles  of  the  poor  resorted  to  briorandage  ahnost  as  il  it  were 
an  honourable  and  lucrative  calling ;  a  statement  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  of  375  brigands  in  the  jEraok 
of  the  province  of  la  Capitanata  in  the  month  of  April,  1862, 
293  were  labourers  (braccianti) ;  while,  in  those  districts  where 
the  labourers  antl  proprietors  stood  in  a  more  satisfactory 
relation  to  each  other,  brigandage  attracted  only  a  few  of  the 
worst  characters,  and  was  easily  put  down*  In  the  districts  on 
tiie  bordera  of  the  Papal  States^  where  it  is  a  foreijjn  importation, 
bands  of  brigands  are  organized  without  difficulty.  Sheltering 
themselves  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  frontier,  they  make  irrap- 
tions  into  the  Italian  territory,  emboldened  by  the  certaiiitj  that, 
at  the  approach  of  danger,  there  is  always  a  safe  retreat  in 
their  rear. 

KWant  of  steady  employment  thus  appears  to  he  one  of  the  chief 
Eises  of  this  incessant  warfare  against  person  and  property 
licb  still  disgraces  a  portion  of  Italj,  The  gradual  improve- 
*nt  of  the  country  under  a  national  administratifm  will, 
uuublless,  in  due  time  eradicate  the  eviL  During  the  construction 
of  the  Neapolitan  railways,  brigandage  entirely  ceased  in  the  locali- 
ties where  labour  was  in  demand,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
disorder  is  most  inveterate  in  those  provinces  where  pauperism  pre- 
Tmils*  Brigandage  has  been  hitherto  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
ill-paid  laljour ;  it  lias  thus  had  a  constant  tendency  to  reproduce 
tlsel^  and  until  the  social  condition  of  this  part  of  Italy  has  been 
UMlically  changed  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect  its  al^olute 
IQCtinction.  The  innate  ferocity  and  inhumanity  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan  bandit  is  well  exemplified  by  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  during  the  great  earthquake  of  Calabria  in  1783,  which 
utterly  destroyed  three  hundred  towns  and  villages,  and  proved 
S&tal  to  sixty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  This  dreadful  con- 
valsion  of  nature  was  the  signal  for  a  general  descent  from 
their  mountain  fastnesses  of  all  tlie  brigands  in  the  country  into 
the  desolated  province.  Taking  advantage  of  the  universal 
consternation,  they  attacked  the  miserable  survivors  in  tbeir 
hiding-places  and  retreats,  plundered  tliem  of  the  remains  of  their 
property,  and  massacred  in  cold  blood,  tliousands  of  men,  women, 
and  children  whom  the  awful  dispensation  of  Providence  Imd 
ipared. 

The  country  recently  infested  by  political  brigandage  has  been 
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not  the  Abruzzi  nor  Calabria,  but  a  district  about  fifty  miles  to  the 
east  of  Naples,  and  the  line  of  frontier  bordering  upon  the  Papal 
States,  between  Sora  and  Terracina.  The  contest  with  brigandage 
has  been  harassing  and  obstinate,  and  has  proved  one  of  the  greatest 
impediments  to  the  progress  of  Southern  Italy ;  ^  but,*  as  Count 
MsiTei  justly  says,  ^  if  brigandage  had  no  support  but  its  own 
strength,  a  fourth  of  the  troops  which  have  been  contending  with 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  put  it  down.' 

The  losses  sustained  between  the  years  1860  and  1864  by  the 
brigand  hordes  which  have  kept  the  Nea}x>litan  provinces  in  a 
state  of  chronic  anarchy,  show  that  the  work  of  extermination 
is  not  being  inefficiently  performed : — 

Brigands  shot  j^executedl 1088 

EOled  in  conflict  with  the  troops       ..     2413 

Total  killed      3461 

Taken  prisoners 2768 

Total        6219 

In  the  same  period  932  brigands  voluntarily  surrendered.  A 
story  is  related  by  Count  M affei  which  shows  that  there  exists 
a  certain  sense  of  honour  even  among  these  outlaws.  The 
General  Officer  in  command  of  the  military  division  of  Avellino 
came  suddenly  upon  a  party  of  fourteen  brigands.  Surprised  and 
surrounded,  they  requested  permission  to  attend  mass  at  the 
nearest  church  before  they  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  their 
lives.  As  Christmas  was  at  hand,  they  asked  permission  after 
mass  to  spend  that  holiday  with  their  friends,  pledging  them- 
selves to  return  on  a  stated  day.  The  officer,  curious  to  ascertain 
whether  the  word  of  a  brigand  could  be  trusted,  granted  their 
request,  and,  to  his  surprise,  all  returned  at  the  time  appointed, 
but  accompanied  by  eleven  more  brigands,  who  voluntarily 
surrendered.  Touched  by  their  honesty,  the  officer  desired 
them  to  go  home  again  until  the  first  day  of  the  new  year, 
and  to  return  on  the  second.  They  all  reappeared,  but  with 
twenty  additional  brigands,  who  also  gave  themselves  up.  This 
proves  that  conciliation  may  not  be  without  its  advantages. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  each  commune  had  been  made 
responsible  for  the  acts  committed  within  its  bounds. 

A  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Italian  Government  in 
1801  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  for  removing  from  the  country 
the  disgrace  of  brigandage.  The  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission include  the  diffusion  of  education,  the  extinction  of  certain 
feudal  privileges  which  have  been  found  to  operate  unfavourably 
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Ofi  the  coniUiion  of  the  peasant,  the  drainage  of  marsli  lands,  the 
encourag'einenE  of  public  works,  and,  above  alJ,  the  con  struct  ion 
of  roads.  No  country  in  Europe,  not  even  excepting  Spain^  is 
so  ill  provided  with  roads  as  ItaJy.  The  Government  of  ancient 
Rome  constructed  great  military  ways,  and  made  a  few  roads  for 
the  convenience  of  the  hixurious  patricians  leading  to  fashionable 
waterio^-placeSj  such  as  Baia^and  Naples;  but  the  country  south  of 
the  capital  was  inhabited  cbiefly  by  shepherds,  and  roads  were 
therefore  scarcely  required*  La  Basil icata,  a  province  nearly  equal 
in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Tuscany,  is  to  the  present  day  almost 
entirely  without  carriage  roads.  *The  inhabitants  of  such  a 
country  must  necessarily  be  unable  to  hold  much  intercourse 
even  with  such  small  centres  of  civilisation  as  exist,  and  commerce 
mijst  be  almost  unknown.  The  immense  tract  which  separates 
the  AbruzzL  from  La  Capitanata  is  equally  destitute  of  roads, 
Ben  even  turn,  situated  in  a  vuldemcy  has  only  that  leading  towards 
Rome  and  Naples.  In  the  province  of  the  Neapolitan  capital 
itself  twenty-four  communes  arc  totally  unprovided  with  roads ; 
^tnd  of  the  whole  1848  communes  of  the  former  Neapolitan 
ingdom,  there  were,  in  1860,  1321  entirely  witbout  carriage 
ways. 

Something  has  already  been  done  by  the  Italian  Government 
to  supply  a  want  so  indispensable  to  the  prog-ress  of  the  rountry. 
Military  ixiads  have  been  cut  through  the  peninsula  of  Monte 
Gargano,  and  it  is  consequently  no  longer  infested  by  banditti. 
An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Count  MafTei,  in  his  well- 
written  and  instructive  booki  of  some  of  the  public  works  which 
have  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  suppression  of  brigandage, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  will,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  be 
f  V  entual  ly  co  m  p  I  etc  ly  p  ut  d  ow  n  : — 

*  The  **  Belra  delle  Grotte,"  *  he  Rsygj  *  a  regidar  primeval  fonest, 
which  might  have  sheltered  a  whole  army  in  its  receseea,  is  now 
pierced  by  numerous  roads  and  giuu>ded  by  a  block-^houfle,  the  breast- 
work of  which  is  suflS-cient  to  stoj*  brigands.  The  old  Papal  fief 
of  Beucventum  will  soon  be  furrowed  by  spacious  romls,  which 
already  etrefcch  out  in  every  direction,  defending  it  against  any  future 
inctirsion,  for  hrigamls  catofully  avoid  the  viciaity  of  frequented 
paths;  and  the  railway  uniting  Turin  and  Fogg i a  baa  at  last  not 
uu\y  pacified  but  given  life  to  the  most  distant  regions  on  tho  shoreft 
of  tho  Adriatic.  When  Victor  Emmanutd  iuaugurated  it>  be  crossed 
all  the  provinces  which  had  once  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  cruel 
deeds  of  violeuee  without  meeting  a  single  bandit.  From  the  Tronto» 
where  he  lefl  the  luilway,  to  Naples,  the  road  followed  by  tho  royal 
cortege  resembled  a  street  crowded  with  groups  of  armed  ptisan te, 
who  were  to  bo  seen  at  every  stop.  The  foreign  ministers,  who 
aeeorapanicd    the    King,    looked    with    astonishment^  perhaps    not 
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without  foar,  on  those  thousands  of  mnskets  which,  hj  miwUkft,  oc^ 
as  a  sign  of  joy,  might  have  been  faedi  into  the  royal  caniaga. 
Happily,  however,  nothing  occurred  to  spoil  the  significanoe  of  tibttk 
splendid  demonstration,  and  from  one  end  of  the  coimtiy  to  the  oti^ 
the  armed  multitude  made  the  air  resound  with  one  cry  of  joy,  "  Yifi 
Yittor  Emmanuele ! — ^Viva  Italia ! " 

*  Southern  Italy  has  already  quite  a  new  aspect.  The  traveller 
who  should  leave  the  railway  and  venture  into  the  passes  of  tiie 
Apennines,  would  now  find  that  everywhere  the  roads  are  scoured 
by  mounted  gendarmes  escorting  the  passengers.  Wherever  a  fbrat 
stretches  down  into  a  valley,  a  block-house  is  erected,  and  all  tbe 
approaches  are  carefully  patrolled.  On  the  mountain,  once  haunted 
by  brigands,  is  an  encampment  of  Bersaglicri,  who,  pointing  to  tibe 
loftiest  peaks  overhead,  tell  the  anxious  traveller  that  the  last 
brigands  have  found  a  shelter  there,  where  it  is  impossible  to  foUor 
them ;  but  that  the  coming  winter  will,  in  all  probability,  force  them 
from  their  last  refuge.' 

The  moral  remedies  for  the  plag^uc  of  brigands^^e — ^the  sad 
inheritance  from  long  ages  of  misgovemment  and  neglect- 
remain  in  a  great  degree  to  be  applied ;  but  too  much  praise 
can  scarcely  be  bestowed  upon  the  Italian  Government  for 
its  exertions  to  promote  education,  although,  in  proportion  to 
the  work  to  be  accomplished,  elementary  instruction  may  be 
said  to  be  still  almost  in  its  infancy  in  Italy.  The  pirc^jeis 
made  in  primary  instruction  is  greater  in  Piedmont  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.*  The  statistics  of  public  instruction, 
however,  even  in  the  Sardinian  territori<?s,  did  not  for  some 
years,  even  after  the  constitutional  regime  was  established,  show 
very  satisfactory  results ;  nor  could  the  education  of  Lombardy, 
before  its  incorporaticm  with  Piedmont,  be  considered  other- 
wise than  very  low,  c(>mi>arc»d  with  even  the  least-advanced  of 
other  European  States.  The  progress  which  has  been  since 
made  is  considerable.  Not  only  have  elementary  schools  been 
opened  in  almost  every  commune,  but  numerous  training-schools 
lifivo  been  estsiblished,  and  lay  masters  arc  being  substituted 
lor  (ecclesiastical  as  rapidly  as  they  can  he  procured.  According 
to  a  recent  return  there  are  only  340  communes,  out  of  the  7730 
whicli  the  kingdom  contains,  now  unprovided  with  elementan' 
s(rli()C)ls.  The  Sicilijin  provinces  have  doubled  the  number  of 
tli(»ir  schools ;  those  of  the  Romagna  have  tripled  thenru  The 
p^rc.itost  desire  is  overywhcre  displayed  for  instruction  by  the  un- 
educated adult  population — a  very  hopeful  symptom  for  Italy, — 


*  III  tlic  NeajwUtau  provinces  with  a  population  of  7,000,000,  there  are  only 
2500  .schoolmasters,  whoreas  within  the  ti'rritory  which  constitated  the  fonner 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  with  a  population  of  onlv  4,ooo,(.K>o,  there  are  7150. 
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for  nccording  to  the  last  census,  out  of  21,777,534  inlmbitiints, 
there  were  16,9*) 9, 701  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  It' 
ignorance  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  crime ^  it  is  some- 
what premature  to  talk  of  dispensing"  with  the  services  of  the 
executioner,  llic  provinces  in  whicli  brigandage  has  most  pre- 
Taiied  are  precisely  those  in  which  education  has  been  most 
neglected ;  while  in  those  districts  where  popular  instruction 
had  most  advanced  brigandage  has  almost  entirely  disappeared* 
The  prog-ress  which  education  has  made  in  the  city  of  Naples  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  change  of  government. 
Fifty  new  schools  have  been  opened  by  the  municipality,  and 
sixteen  evening  institutions  have  been  established,  where  thousands 
of  workmen,  with  the  characteristic  quickness  of  the  Neapolitan^ 
not  only  learned  in  two  months  to  read  and  write,  but  became  so 
far  conversant  with  arithmetic  as  to  sustain  in  it  very  satisfactory 
examinations. 

The  increase  of   tmde  has  been  very  marked  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  kingdom.     The  commercial  revival  has   been  most 
conspicuous  in  Genoa,  Sicily,  and  Naples.     The  trade  of  Genoa 
has  far  outstripped  the  capacity  of  the  ]iort  for  its  acrommmla- 
tion,   and    has   rendere<l   necessary  a  considerable  extension  of 
its  pieTS  and  wharves,  and  the  removal  of  the  naval  arsenal  to 
La  Spesraia^     An  unwonted  activity  pervades  othei*  cities.     Naples 
has  become  a  hive  of  animated  industry.    The  old  decayed  towns 
of  the  Adriatic  have  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  centuries  and 
I      are  feeling  the  pulsations  of  a  new  commercial  life^     The  trade  of 
H^laiy,  however,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  population,  is  the 
^^toti^lest  in  Europe,     With  twenty-two  millions  of  inhabitants, 
^its  exports  and  imports  amount  only  to  twelve  millions  sterling  ; 
^^^whereas  the  exp:irts  alone  of  France  amount  to  forty- four  millions, 
^Knd  those  of  Belgium  exceed  those  of  Italy  by  a  quarter  of  a 
^^^illion.     The  impulse  given  to  the  coasting-trade  has,  however, 
been  very  great,  and  the  vessels  employed  in  it  being  chiefly 
I      native,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  greatly- in  creased  inter- 
course between  the  different  provinces^ — a  very  iavourable  omen 
of  their  permanent  union. 

The  Italian  kingdom,  from  its  geographical  position  and  large 
seafaring  population,  naturally  aspires  to  become  a  first-rate  naval 
power.  To  form  an  efficient  marine  has,  thereftjre,  been  one  of 
the  primary  objects  of  its  ambition.  The  constitution  ij(  a  new 
maritime  power  in  the  Mediterranean  is  not  without  its  interest 
to  England.  We  do  not,  however,  regard  any  possible  future 
development  of  Italian  naval  strength  with  the  slightest  degree 
of  distrust.  Common  principles  of  government  and  common 
commercial  and  political  interests  would,  doubtless^  place  Italy 
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on  the  side  of  England  in  any  general  European  convnlsioo,  or 
insure,  at  least,  its  neutrality.  We  give  below  an  accurate  letom 
of  the  present  strength  of  the  Italian  navy.* 

The  numerous  harbours  of  the  coasts  are  being  deepened, 
enlarged,  and  fortified.  Foremost  among  these,  and  planned  as 
it  were  by  nature  for  the  shelter  of  a  great  navy,  is  the  gulf  of 
Spezzia,  a  haven  capable  of  accommodating  all  the  fleets  of 
Europe,  and  in  a  short  time  to  be  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  new 
kingdom.  The  town,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  deep  inlet,  has 
been  compared,  in  point  of  situation,  to  Belfast ;  but,  instead  of 
having  a  valley  in  its  rear,  Spezzia  is  environed  by  mountains,  on 
the  slopes  of  which  flourish  almost  all  the  rich  productions  of  the 
plain.  The  great  capacity  of  the  gulf  of  Spezzia  for  a  maritime 
station  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
the  construction  of  a  dock-yard  on  its  shores  was  one  of  dw 
projects  which  he  entertained  for  the  advancement  of  Italy. 
The  realization  of  this  project  by  the  Italian  Government  is  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  the  late  Count 
Cavonr. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  an  establishment  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Spezzia  in  importance  is  about  to  be  created.  Tarento 
— the  ancient  Tarentum,  one  of  the  great  cities  of  Magna  Graeda 
and  the  rival  of  Rome, — ^had  long  been  a  port  of  some  importance, 
but  it  is  now  about  to  be  converted  into  a  naval  station,  and  the 
salt  lake  in  its  vicinity  into  a  royal  dockyard.  Brindisi,  the 
ancient  Brundusium,  which  had  retained  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  importance  which  it  derived  from  having  been  the  port  of 
cmbarcation  from  Italy  to  Greece  and  the  Eastern  Provinces  of 


•  Iron- duds. 

4  first-class  frigates         of  36  guns — 900  horse  power. 

7  second-class  frigates of  if 6  , ,     700         , , 

2  corvettes        of  20  ,,     400         ,, 

2  corvettes        of  12  ,,     150         ,, 

2  gun-boats       of    5  ,,     300         , , 

1  cupola  ship  (constructing)  ..      ..     of    2  ,,     700         ,, 
Total  irou-clads  18. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  sanction  of  the  Pariiament  has  been  obtained  for 
the  construction  of  4  more  iron-clads. 

Wooden  Fleet. 

1  screw  line-of-battle  ship     ..      ..     of  64  guns— 450  horse  power. 

8  screw  frigates       of  64  . ,     600         , , 

4  sailing  frigates      of  36  , , 

3  paddle  steamers of  10  ,,     450         ,, 

7  paddle  steamers of    6  ,,     3.50         ., 

1  f)  paddle  steamers of    3  . ,     from  1 20  to  300  H.  P. 

8  sailing  brigs of  10  ,, 

0  screw  gunboats of    4  ,,       60  horse  power. 

20  troop  ships. 
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the  Roman  world,  will  in  a  short  time  be  one  of  tlie  first  em- 
poriums of  the  Adriatic  for  the  trade  of  the  East,  after  Isein^ 
connected  with  Northern  and  Central  Italy  by  a  railway  now 
completed  to  the  fool  of  the  Alps,  and  which,  when  the  passage 
under  or  over  that  chain  has  been  effected  by  rail,  will  shorten  the 
distance  from  England  to  India  by  forty  hours, •  and  open  a  route 
to  the  East  which  may  supersede  those  by  Marseilles  and  Trieste. 
The  progress  which  the  construction  of  railways  has  already 
made  is  surprising*  In  1J^59  the  lines  belonging'  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  exceeded  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Italy,  In 
that  year  Italy  contained  only  1472  kilometres  of  railway  ;  they 
now  exceed  3165  kilometres,  representing  a  capital  of  forty  millions 
sterling.  The  con6guratlon  of  the  country  is  not  unfavourable 
to  the  construction  of  great  trunk-lines  from  the  east,  and  their 
prolongation  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  not  attended  with 
any  considerable  engineering  dithculties.  The  single  railway  of 
the  province  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro^  in  which  Naples  is  situated, 
which  for  twelve  years  had  not  extended  beyond  Capua,  is  now 
completed  as  lar  as  Rome.  A  survey  has  been  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Calabrian  lines,  and  two  additional  railways  are 
pro|ioscd  for  establishing  a  communication  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Adriatic  from  two  different  points  of  the 
Neapolitan  coast.  From  Beneventum  a  line  is  projected  which 
will  place  that  city  and  province  in  communication  with  the  rest 
of  Italy,  and  by  being  extended  to  Foggia,  form  the  most  im- 
portant line  of  communication  between  tlie  shores  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean  and  the  Adriatic^  The  lines  which  have  penetratetl  the 
Abru^zi  have,  as  we  have  before  obser\*ed,  already  considerably 
modified  the  condition  of  that  province,  although  everything 
which  could  be  effected  by  the  brigand  chiefs  was  tried  to  obstruct 
their  progress,  with  an  instinctive  conviction  that  the  first  whistle 
of  a  hjcomotive  would  portend  the  speedy  extinction  of  their  occu- 
mtion*  In  these  districts  everything  is  already  transformed  ;  the 
labourers  have  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  the  long- 
4diertcd  fields  again  wave  witJi  grain,  and  the  shepherds  conduct 
their  Bocks  in  security  over  the  plaint.  Italian  engineers  are 
driving  the  locomotive  through  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
A|>ennines;  and  it  is  but  during  the  present  year  that  a  line  was 
completed  from  Bologna  to  Pistoia  and   Florence,  after  having 

-•  At  the  prirteat  monaeut  ihe  time  employed  between  Parit  and  AlexuDdrm  hy 
rmilwrnj  aud  the  csrrbge-roail  ovi^r  Mount  Ceoit  h  140  hours  25  miDutei,  white  by 
Man^ilkB  it  b  UjB  hours.  It  i*  but  fair  to  warn  the  Italian  Companiea  that,  with* 
omi  comfortBbte  hotel  aoiommodation  and  proper  tTav^Uing  arraugtftoents,  thef 
mast  not  t<xpiK;t  the  orerlajid  |»a«eeiig«i^  between  India  and  England  i&  adupt  the 
foute  ihrougb  Italj. 
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threaded  the  defiles  of  Central  Italy.  The  tunnel  under  Mount 
Cenis,  a  work  which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  triumphs 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  is  steadily,  if  slowly,  progressing,  and 
in  the  mean  time  a  railway  over  the  Alps  is  in  contemplation,  the 
successful  construction  of  which  will  effect  a  total  chsinge  in  the 
communications  of  mountainous  countries.  The  projected  line  is 
intended  to  fill  the  break  which  exists  in  the  railroads  between 
France  and  Italy  for  forty-seven  miles,  and  a  short  experimental 
line  has  been  constructed  between  Lanslebourg  and  the  summit 
of  Mount  Cenis,  upon  which  engines  have  been  running  with 
very  heavy  loads  with  perfect  success,  and  the  ascent  has  been 
accomplished  in  eight  minutes  and  a  half.  The  principle  which 
has  been  adopted  in  engineering  traction  is  the  source  of  this 
remarkable  success.  By  a  system  of  horizontal  driving-wheels 
acting  upon  a  middle  rail,  gradients  of  one  in  twelve  can  be  over- 
come, while  those  of  one  in  twenty-five  or  one  in  thirty  have 
hitherto  only  been  considered  practicable.  The  cost  of  a  perma- 
nent independent  summit-line  with  a  wider  gauge  has  been  esti- 
mated not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  tunnel.  When 
this  undertaking*  is  completed  the  journey  over  the  Alps  will 

be 


•  A  few  extracts  from  Captain  Tyler's  lucid  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trede» 
ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  23rd  June,  186'*,  "will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  this  important  enterprise  : — 

*  The  gradients  contemplated  were  such  as  could  not  bo  surmounte<I  by  any 
locomotive  enjrine  "working  "with  a  load  on  the  ordinary  system  of  trusting  to  its 
"uei^ht  for  adhesion  between  its  wheels  and  the  rails;  and  it  was  considered  that 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  extra  adhesion  would  be  by  the  revival  of  a  system, 
lone:  since  patenteii,  but  never  carried  out,  of  addiug  a  third  rail  between  the 
ordmary  bearing  rails,  to  be  acted  upon  by  horizontal  driving-wheels  on  the 
engine. 

•  A  locomotive  engine  was  accordingly  constructed  from  one  of  a  number  of 
designs  which  have  been  patented  and  described  by  Mr.  Fell,  with  two  pairs 
of  horizontil  as  well  as  two  pairs  of  vertical  driving-wheels. 

•The  only  peculiarity  (beside  the  steep  gradients  and  sharp  curves)  consists 
in  the  addition  of  a  middle  rail  '  of  the  same  section)  which  is  laid  on  its  side 
between  the  other  two,  and  at  an  elevation  (to  its  centre)  of  7J  inches  above 
them.  This  rail  is  supported  partly  on  cast  and  partly  on  wrought  iron  chain,. 
Trciffhing  20  lbs.  each  at  the  joints,  and  IG  lbs.  each  in  the  intermediate  spaces. 

*  The  whole  line  from  St.  Mich»*l  to  Susa  will  l>e  on  average  gradients  (snp- 
poiing  the  culminating  point  in  the  middle"^  of  1  in  25'n.  The  steepest  gradient 
will  1^  1  in  12,  and  a  middle  rail  will  be  added  to  the  permanent  way  for  ait 
gradients  steeper  than  I  in  25. 

*  There  will  be  ten  level  crossings  of  the  road,  and  six  of  them  on  gradients 
steeper  than  1  in  25.  The  middle  rail  will  be  left  out  at  the  point  of  crossing 
in  some  of  these  cases,  and  will  probably  be  passed  by  ramps  (for  animals  and 
vehieles  asing  the  road)  in  others. 

•  The  covered  ways  on  different  parts  of  the  mountain  will  extend,  altogetiierr 
over  from  12  to  15  kilombtres  '7.V  to  9\  Engli&h  miles  ,  but  the  latter  amooathss 
btn  provided  for.  They  will  \\e  of  three  descriptions,  comprising  a  wooden 
tmi  Md  sides  for,  say  5  kilometres,  to  keep  off  light  falling  snow ;  a  strnctttre 
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"be  effected  in  Uttle  more  ttan  four,  instead  of  nine  liours ;  and 
although  the  tunnel  will  prtjbably  supersede  the  mountain  rail- 
way for  travellings  the  latter  will  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
facilities  for  commercial  traffic  between  Italj  and  the  north  of 
Europe,  The  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  travel- 
lings in  the  present  age  will  be  nowhere  so  astonishing^  as  in  the 
region  of  the  Alps,  It  may  be  almost  within  the  memory  of  some 
jet  living  that  it  was  conddered  one  of  the  triumphs  of  modem 
civilisation  tbat  it  had  become  possible  to  travel  in  a  carriage 
across  mountains  which  before  could  only  be  ascended  by  relays 
of  chairmen,  or  on  the  backs  of  mules  i  and  when  a  sort  of  wicker 
sledge,  callefl  a  r£i//m*fiV,  was  used  for  descentling  from  the  highest 
part  of  the  Mount  Cenis  pass,  in  which  a  traveller  committed 
himself  to  the  skill  of  a  guide,  whose  feet  acted  as  a  helm  for 
directing  the  light  vehicle  and  whk:h  effected  the  transit  of  five 
miles  in  seven  minutes  along  the  slo^ies  of  tremendous  precipices, 
where  one  false  movement  of  the  conductor  would  have  precipi- 
tated the  traveller  and  himself  into  the  abyss  below. 

A  great  strain  has  undoubtedly  been  im]>osed  upon  the  finances 
of  the  Italian  kingdom  by  these  and  otlier  industrial  under* 
takings,  to  which  it  has  perhaps  Ijeen  somewhat  prodigal  of  its 
guarantee,  as  well  as  by  the  enormous  military  and  na\^l  esta* 
bllshments  which  it  is  thought  cjipedicnt  to  keep  up.  Count 
Arrivabene,  however,  in  his  tract  on  Italian  finance,  takes  a 
h0peful  view  of  the  financial  condition  of  his  country^      'Ad^ 

of  wcpmI,  ftlren^tlietied  by  iroci,  for  7  kiioiiieireSt  as  a  prot«ctio»  w]j^l«  the  snow 
drifks  in  deep  masf^^  \  and  a  f^troug  inasotiry  areb^  ^  9  kilomutrefi,  in  passm^ 
W  Tftrioiis  ruos  of  ih^.  ovdlaiichefc 
'  Th^ire  are  no  ax^ct  records  of  the  iLtuouat  of  «dow  tbfit  falU  upon  the  MoEt 
ems ;  but  it  appears  thi&t  the  eost  of  cleariug  it  suAciently  %q  keep  the  rond 
ten  for  Ifuffic  Ik  at  present  about  12,QD0  fmncs  annttaUvtOA  against  Sl^OOIJ  franes 
t  tlaa  average  for  tb€  St.  Gotliard,  The  eost  of  clejitriDg  it  for  ibe  me  of  tbe 
^t  and  the  difficulties  whjcU  it  wtjuld  occasion  |o  railway  tra^c,  would  be 
^compared  with  its  present  cg^t  and  tbe  difficulties  of  the  road-lra0lc^ 
Vit  would,  in  the  firat  instaDce,  either  couteniplMe  or  witness  experiments 
U|K»|]  iiich  stt^i'p  grndieots,  i^ud  roiuid  such  sharp  curves  ou  tbe  mouuiaia  tide. 
Without  0  fceliug  tbttt  iinicb  extra  risk  musi  he  iticnrriMi,  aud  ibut  the  couse* 
^ueiiOeM  of  a  fraclui-^d  conpliuf^,  or  a  broken  t}'re,  or  a  vehicle  leaving  the  raitSf 
would  on  aijch  a  line  be  oouiiderfi.blj  s^gtrnvat^, 

*  But  there  is  au  eleineut  of  s^afety  \u  this  ayiteuL  of  locQinotif  e  working  whi<?b 
no  other  railway  po«2(es&e$. 

*  The  twiddle  rail  tiot  only  serres  to  ejntbl©  the  ^pne  to  sarroount,  and  to 
draw  it^  train  up  tfai^&e  gradients,  but  it  ulflo  aflx^rda  a  mtatm  of  apply  tog  amy 
required  amouut  of  extra  break-power  for  cheeklt^  Uie  iPitlLr  OP  W  floppiD;; 
any  detached  vehicle's  during  the  decent  9  and  il  furl* 

borixotital  gtiiiUrig  wheels  nn  the  different  vehicles,  at  a 
t»mrrcut  engine*,  cjir  waggons  from  l»rafin» 

I       cil&flf  of  defects  iti  th'  iil$  ur  of  failarv  il* 

Ckfcsl  portioiaa  oi  um.   ^Pi^<jp«.tied  rmUwsv  out*! 
lo  be  tboce  on  wbich«  the  g^dkuis 
H 
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mitting/  he  says,  *that  Italian  securities  have  fallen  and  are 
falling  ^ith  a  disheartening  persistence,  as  if  they  were  those 
of  some  South  American  llepublic,  and  that  if  enormoos 
deficits  are  to  continue  uninterruptedly  for  the  next  five  or  six 
years  as  they  have  for  the  last  five,  without  any  serious  effort 
being  made  to  check  them,  it  is  clear  that  the  result  must 
be  disastrous  to  the  country ; ' — he  yet  shows,  that  the  Budget 
for  18(>5  presented  by  the  present  Minister  of  Finance,  ex* 
hi  bits  a  reduction  in  the  estimates  of  more  than  2,000,000il 
over  the  preceding  year,  and  a  reduction  of  the  deficit  firom 
8,280,000/.  in  1865,  to  4,000,000/.  in  1866,  even  assuming  that 
the  army  will  not  be  materially  reduced ;  but  if  an  extensive 
disarmament  should  become  possible,  an  equilibrium  between 
revenue  and  expenditure  would  be  immediately  established. 
On  a  review  of  the  whole  financial  situation  it  is  thought  that 
if  peace  should  be  preser>'ed  for  a  few  years,  the  Italian  kingdom 
may  exhibit  a  debt  of  250,000.000/.  and  a  revenue  of  30,000,000i 
Such  a  financial  position  would-  not  be  very  unsatisfactory,  wheD 
the  great  resources  and  commercial  spirit  of  the  country  are  taken 
into  account.  The  average  annual  taxation  per  head  in  Italy  at 
present  is  only  1/.,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  it  is  2/.  iis,  Sd, ;  in 
Holland,  2/.  6s.  Sd. ;  in  France,  2/. ;  in  Austria,  1/. ;  in  Russia, 
16*.  Sd. ;  and  in  Spain,  1/.  lOi.  Italy,  with  its  intelligent  popu- 
lation, its  roads  and  railways  completed,  and  animated  by  the 
vivifying  influence  of  free  institutions,  ought  surely  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  resources  of  the  State  as  much  per  head  as  Spain ; 
in  which  c»se  the  public  income  would  exceed  30,000,000/.,  and 
all  financial  difliculties  would  disappear. 

Although  the  desire  to  complete  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  the 
annexation  of  Venetia  is  both  strong  and  general,  no  Italian  com- 
mander, we  conceive,  would  be  rash  enough  to  venture  to  lead  a 
young  however  spirited  army,  against  the  strongest  military  posi- 
tion in  Europe  occupied  in  force  by  some  of  the  most  carefully 
trained  troops  in  the  world.*  The  jmssionate  earnestness  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Venetia  which  j>ervades  all  classes,  renders,  we  fear, 
any  considerable  reduction  of  the  regular  army  of  Italy  for  the  pre- 
sent almost  impossible  ;  for  it  would  be  considered  as  almost  tanta- 
mount to  an  abandonment  of  the  national  cause,  and  would  produce 
the  most  serious  discontent.  The  army  is  maintained  in  its  present 
strength  rather,  we  believe,  to  satisfv  public  opinion,  than  for  any 
anticipated  aggression  upon  Austria,  which  no  statesman  could 

*  The  Italian  army  on  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  'was  composed  of  251,006  men 
nnder  arms,  and  of  130,128  absent  on  unlimited  leave,  but  liable  at  any  moment  to 
be  called  to  their  colours  ;  the  whole  giving  a  total  of  381,735,  exclusive  of  officers. 
There  is  also  a  very  large  force  of  'NaxXonal  0\3Ax^. 
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jsire.  The  army  in  the  transitional  state  of  Italy  is  not, 
vithout  an  important  use.  General  Delia  Marmora 
recently  declared  in  his  place  in  the  Chamber,  that  it  was  not  only 
the  best  school  of  civilisation  which  the  countiy  affortletl,  but  the 
most  intelligible  symbol  of  Italian  unity.  Drawn  from  the  various 
provinces,  and  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  military  honour  and 
by  a  ^eal  for  the  ItaUan  flag,  tlie  amalgamation  of  its  ranks  is 
now  so  complete  that  provincial  dialects  are  rapidly  disappearing 
in  the  use  of  a  language  common  to  alK  On  the  other  hand, 
Austria,  it  is  well  known,  maintains  that  the  Quadrilateral  is 
essential  to  her  defence;*  and  while  neither  party  chooses  to 
renounce  its  rights  or  its  pretensions,  both  must  go  on  ruining 
themselves  by  militaiy  ex]>enditure, 

Italy  has  bad  no  independent  political  existence  since  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  excepting  perhaps  during;  the  brief 
domination  of  its  Gothic  kings,  'The  victim,'  says  the  historian 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  *by  turns  of  seldsh  and  sanguinary  factitms, 
Italy  fell  like  a  star  from  its  place  in  heaven  :  she  saw  her  harvests 
trod tl en  down  by  the  hoofs  of  the  stranger,  and  the  blood  of  her 
children  wasted  in  quarrels  not  their  own — a  long  and  not  un- 
merited retribution  for  the  tyranny  of  Rome/  Notwithstanding 
the  long  pcilltical  abasement  of  Italy  the  hope  of  its  revival 
seems  never  to  have  been  abandoned.  Sismondi,  in  com* 
menting  upon  certain  popular  demonstrations  of  his  time,  says 
that  the  internal  dissensions  by  which  Italy  had  been  deso* 
Jaled  in  the  Middle  Ages  would  certainly  revive  whenever  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  form  a  nation  and  to  constitute  a 
single  government,  and  would  make  its  political  unity  an  impos- 
sibility* The  prediction  of  the  brilliant  historian  has  not  as  yet 
been  realised,  perhaps,  because  the  modern  agencies  for  com- 
bination and  union  are  stronger  than  any  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to*  To  the  attentive  observer  of  the  present  fitate  of 
ItalVj  the  circumstance  that  is  perhaps  most  deserving  of  notice 
and  admiration  is  the  complete  abandonment  of  those  local  or 
provincial  jealousies,  which  were  considered  as  insuperable  ob- 
stacles to  the  existence  of  an  united  Italy.  From  one  extremity 
to  the  other  of  the  |?en insula  the  great,  the  paramount  feeling 
is  well  expressed  in  the  three  words^  "Siamo  tutti  Italiani." 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  traits  connected  with  the  reorganisa- 
of  Italy  has  been  the  restoration  by  the   municipality  of 


The  rcflsonfl  which  ieem  to  jaatify  Austria  la   clinging  lo  tenaciotl 
Vnetift  wero  ablj  staled  in  a  lecture  delivi^red  at  the  Hojal  United  % 
IpstitutioD   in  I §63,  bj  Bouinnty  Price,  Esq,     It  lia^  tnu^e  been  pnbllAhcd 
i^ccnt  condqct  of  Austria  gO€S  far  to  deprive  her  of  the  benefit  of  auj  af, 
fhuiri]  frojD  treaty  ri^bt  or  from  public  l&w. 
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Genoa  to  Pisa  of  the  massive  chains  which  once  protected  the 
entrance  of  that  port,  and  which  were  carried  off  in  triumph  and 
long^    displayed  by  the  Genoese  as  the  symbol  of  their  rival's 
humiliation.     The  moderation   which  has  marked  the  political 
transformation  of  Italy,  and  the  entire  absence  of  all  revola- 
tionary  excesses,  has  been  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
the  Italian  people.     The  success  of   constitutional  government 
has  hitherto  been  complete,  although  the  impulsive  nature  of  the 
Italians  was  not  calculated  to  render  the  task  of  ruling  an  easy 
one,  or  to  make  the  transition  from  despotism  to  free  instituticms 
other  than  hazardous.     The  mass  of  the  populaticm  may  perhaps 
be  scarcely  conscious  of  the  political  dignity  which  their  countoy 
has  acquired,  but  they  can  comprehend  the  importance  of  a  change 
which  has  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  their  material 
condition,  and  a  sensible   increase  in  the  money-value  of  their 
labour.     Every  class  and  interest  has  in  e&ct  benefited  by  the 
transformation  of  Italy.     The  shopkeeper  recognises  it  in  the 
increase  of  his  business,  the  agriculturist  in  an  advance  of  prices, 
and  the  landed  proprietor  in  the  rise  of  his  rents.     Increased 
intercourse  has  sprung  up  between  the  provinces.     The  natives 
of  the  north  have  flocked  in  numbers  to  the  south,  canying  with 
them  those  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance  for  which  they 
arc  distinguished.     Nor  have   the  southern  Italians  been  slow 
to  transfer  their  labour  to  markets  in  which  they  believed  they 
could  obtain  for  it  a  higher   remuneration.     Turin    numbered 
among  its  population  at  the  last  census  twenty  thousand  labourers 
and  artisans  who  had  emigrated  to  it  from  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince.    The  municipalities  and  communes  are  everywhere  be- 
stirring themselves  in  the  work  of  local  improvement ;  schools  of 
mining  and  agriculture  are  awakening  enterprise  ;  the  universities 
are    once    more    crowded    with    students ;    great    ecclesiastical 
reforms  have    already  been  effected,  and  the  general   spirit  of 
in(}uiry   which   has  been  aroused  renders    the   position  of  the 
Papacy  more  precarious  in  the  land  of  its  origin  than  in  any 
country  which  still  bows  to  its  authority  or  acquiesces  in  its 
spiritual  pretensions. 

The  people  of  Italy,  we  believe,  rejoice  in  the  failure  of  the 
recent  negociations  between  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
Vatican,  because  terms  were  insisted  upon  by  the  Papacy  which 
would  have  been  quite  incompatible  with  the  independence  of 
the  Italian  kingdom.  And  yet  one  might  have  expected  that 
the  hierarchy  would  have  seen  the  expediency  of  making  some 
arrangement  with  the  Italian  Government,  if  only  with  a  view 
to  its  own  protection,  when  the  French  shall  have  quitted  Rome. 
Be  this  as  it   may,  the  \alc  M.m\s.\jenai  AAdresa  promises  to 
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adopt  measures  for  the  abolition  of  monastic  establishments, 
and  the  application  of  their  pro|>ertv  to  purposes  of  education, 
charity,  and  local  improvement,  while  it  expresses  a  resolution 
to  abstain  from  all  overtures  to  Rome* 

The  result  of  the  municipal  elections  in  Florence,  the  new 
capital,  is  favourable  to  peace  and  order,  and  to  the  mcxlerate 
party — the  members  returned  being  chosen  from  the  principal 
aristocratic  families,  the  better  class  of  tradesmen,  &c,,  and  the 
Garibaldian  element  beings  excluded* 

The  difficulties  to  which  the  Italian  kingdom  is  now  exposed 
are  much  greater  from  wltbin  than  from  without*  It  is  in  a 
great  degree  the  master  of  its  own  destinieii.  Nothing  but  its 
own  imprudence,  or  a  most  impro liable  combination  against  its 
nationality,  can  now  aSect  its  position  ;  but  as  an  iDdividual 
who  makes  undue  haste  to  be  rich  often  finds  himself  suddenly 
insolvent,  so  a  nation  which  overtaxes  its  strength  in  an  endeavour 
to  be  prematurely  powerful  exposes  itself  to  the  imminent  danger 
E>f  collapse.  To  consolidate  what  has  been  acquired,  perfect  its 
interior  economy,  and  impose  a  prudent  restraint  on  even  its 
bgitlmate  desires,  is  the  true  mode  of  increasing  the  respect  and 
E^onfidence  of  Europe,  Nor,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  the 
Itatesmen  of  Italy  Liilherto  failed  to  recognise  the  nature  of  the 
Imk  before  them.  They  have,  considering  the  difficulties  of  their 
position,  been  successful  in  guiding  their  country  through  a 
langerous  crisis.  They  have  batHed  all  attempts  to  drag  it  into 
1  rash  and  reckless  war,  and  to  bring  about  a  crisis  pregnant  wilh 
the  most  fatal  consequences.  By  persevering  in  a  policy  thus 
successfully  commenced,  Italy  may  acquire  a  prosperity  not 
unworthy  of  its  ancient  commercial  importJince,  and  a  dignity 
suitable  to  the  great  part  which  it  has  acted  in  the  history  and 
civilisation  of  the  world. 


Aht.  IV. — 1,  Tfie  Poems  of  Winthrop  3Iackworth  Praed ;  imth  a 
Memoir,  By  the  Rev,  Derwent  Coleridge,  Second  edition, 
Londnti,  1864* 

2.  SeiecHxms  from  the  Poetical  Horhs  of  Richard  Monchton  Milmsy 
Lord  Hout/Mon,     London*  1563. 

WE  wish  in  the  following  pages  to  give  some  notice  of  tiro 
recent  English  ix>ets.     Whatever  rank  in  their  art  may 
be  ultimately  assigned  to  them,  they  will  bold   a  plaee  of  their 
owD  in  our  literature;   and,  meantime,   they  ap|iear  to  *i« 
worthy  of  attention,  not  only   on    account   of 
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genius,  but  of  the  special  direction  in  which  the  ^nios  of 
each  has  been  exercised.  Both  Praed  and  Lord  Hooghton 
have  given  us  poems  of  merit  which  refer  to  past  times; 
but  it  is  those  portions  of  their  verse  which  touch  (m  con- 
temporary life,  manners,  and  feelings  from  difierent  points  of 
view,  that  are  likely  to  retain  their  names  in  the  remembrance 
of  Englishmen.  This  has  been  sometimes  expressed  by  speaking 
of  the  poets  as  authors  of  vers  de  societS,  We  shall  presently 
attempt  to  find  what  meaning  lies  beneath  this  phrase^  which  is 
more  convenient  than  definite.  But  what  we  have  now  said 
may  form  our  excuse  for  bringing  under  one  notice  men  of  such 
marked  diversities,  both  in  gift  and  in  temperament. 

Praed's  life,  (to  begin  with  the  poet  no  longer  among  us),  his 
been  sketched  by  Mr.  Derwent  Coleridga  His  elegant  (if  not 
very  powerful)  memoir  accompanies  the  first  English  edition  of 
Praed's  collected  poems,  or  rather  of  that  portion  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  deemed  expedient  to  collect.  The  sketch  and  the  col- 
lection have  the  peculiar  merits,  and  naturally  exhibit  some  of 
the  defects,  which  mark  a  labour  of  love  performed  by  friends 
and  relations  for  the  honoured  dead.  But  to  these  points 
we  shall  return : — adding  only  that  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  years  of  Praed's  life  which  were  most  marked  by 
literary  activity  lie  already  far  behind  us,  and  that  a  sentiment 
which  we  regret,  but  can  only  regret,  has  prevented  the  use 
of  his  own  letters  as  illustrations  of  the  biography.  We 
think,  however,  that  the  recollections  of  Praed  preser\'ed  by  those 
yet  living,  (which  on  some  points  appear  not  altogether  in  har- 
mony with  Mr.  Coleridge's  sketch),  should  have  been  more  freely 
appealed  to.  The  account  of  his  political  career  would  also 
have  received  greater  point  by  the  insertion  of  a  little  more 
detail  on  Praed's  work  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  a  judi- 
cious selection  from  the  party  squibs  to  which  it  will,  pro- 
bably, be  useless  now  to  invite  public  attention,  if  printed  in 
^  extenso. 

Of  Praed's  political  promise  or  performance  we  do  not  intend 
to  speak  here  at  length.  He  had  attained,  at  the  time  of 
his  early  death,  a  position  which  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  lead  to  great  eminence  and  distinction  in  his  voca- 
tion of  politics.  For  Praed,  like  Canning,  was  tempted  from 
poetry  by  law  and  the  House  of  Commons.  Literature  to  him, 
we  read,  '  was  but  an  occasional  diversion,  which  called 
him  away  from  more  serious  pursuits.'  Such  a  man,  one 
feels,  is  not  a  '  born  poet,'  a  poet  by  the  deliberate  choice  of  his 
heart.     Praed's  gifts,  in  fact,  as  is  shown  by  his  own  preference 

for 


for  politics,  were,  on  the  whole,  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
*  practical '  order.  Even  his  %"erses  bear  this  character  strongly 
marked;  consisting^  largely  of  charades,  pc^ems  written  for 
prizes  or  on  sportively-suggested  tli ernes,  pf*litical  banter^  and 
the  like.  In  a  word,  they  are  what  in  the  last  century  were 
Icnown  as  '  occasional  verses,*  and  it  must  be  frankly  owned  that 
too  many  of  those  printed  by  the  profuse — we  had  almost  said 
the  impious— *piety  of  the  biographer,  (who  has  made  himself 
partly  resjwnsible  for  this  impression  by  admitting  much  that 
weakens  the  sense  of  Praed's  genuine  poetical  power),  do  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  the  occasion.  We  may  be  reminded  that  Goethe, 
in  one  of  those  conversations  with  his  youthful  friend  Eckermann^ 
which^  on  the  whole,  exhibit  the  great  poet  in  the  most  human 
and  pleasintr  Hght,  condemned  the  ambition  of  originality  and  epic 
writing,  and  bade  the  younger  g'eneration  of  German  singei's  bark 
to  ^occasional  poetry.'  But  by  Goethe's  phrase  we  must  understand, 
not  the  verses  which  make  a  facile  rhymer  one  of  the  valuable 
men  of  his  time  in  rendering  society  pleasant,  real  as  is  the  merit 
of  one  who  docs  so  ;  but  rather  those  lerses  which,  based  on  real 
incidents  in  his  own  life,  and  not  drawn  from  nature  at  second- 
hand, flow  from  the  soul  of  some  genuine  poet,  until  what  were 
trifles  light  as  air  become  joys  forever,  Catullus,  Burns,  Goethe 
himself  when  he  is  most  delightfully  Goethe^  Heine  when  he 
touches  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  intellects,  Shelley  wherever  he 
is  intelligible,  Wordsworth  when  we  wish  for  more  of  him, 
— all  are  examples.  But  it  is  impossible  to  class  with  '  occa* 
sional  poetry  '  in  this  sense  Praotrs  two  prize  por  ins,  whirli, 
(pace  Mr,  Coleridge),  if  indeed  they  *rise  far  above  the  ordi' 
nary  level,'  can  only  be  held  as  additional  proofs  that  the  world 
is  ri^ht  in  assigning  no  place  whatever  in  poetry  to  such  com- 
positions, although  the  production  of  them  may  have  its 
own  value  as  an  academical  exercise.  And  under  this  sen- 
tence we  would  include  some  fifty  pages  of  charades  in  verse, 
— a  liorrible  perversion  of  poetry  ranking  with  the  wings  and 
altars  which  found  favour  in  the  bad  days  of  iiteraturei  It  is 
inconceivable  that  a  man  of  Praed's  sense,  and  of  his  sense  of 
humour,  would  have  allowed  these  metrical  exercises,  wuth  his 
bt>vish  lines,  college  translations,  and  valentines,  to  be  reprinted 
f  luring  his  lifetime ;  and,  although  an  author's  own  judgment  on  such 
matters  may  sometimes  err  in  excess  of  modesty  or  sensitiveness, 
yet  the  ]3osthumous  editor  can  hardly  be  too  careful  in  subordi- 
nating the  interest  which  he  naturally  feels  in  his  friend,  to  the 
more  impartial  estimate  of  those  who  never  *saw  Virgil/  Hapfiv 
the  ancient  poets,  we  say,  with  those  of  modern  days  wh'^ 
manuscripts  be  hind,  to  be  thumbed  by  the  relic-huDter, 
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fate),  published  by  the  biographer !  Few  men  are  so  immortil 
that  the  world  cannot  afford  to  lose,  not  one,  but  many  drops  of 
them.  In  short,  had  this  collection  been  one^ixth  of  its  siie,  we 
should  haye  anticipated  for  it  (what  it  would  well  deserve)  a  fiv 
more  than  sixfold  duration. 

Praed,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  boj  of  liii 
time  during  a  brilliant  period  of  Eton,  and  who  held  a  first  place  at 
Cambridge  even  against  the  powerful  competition  of  contempo- 
raries, amongst  whom  —  besides  Macaulaj — Moultrie,  Sidney 
Walker,  and  others,  are  known  to  fame,  early  began  to  practiae 
several  styles ;  that  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  most  known 
in  his  own  time  being  best  represented  by  his  ^Lillian,'  *Tioq- 
badour,'  (published  in  Knights  *  Quarterly  Magazine  *),  with  two 
or  three  German  legends,  and  the  shorter  *  Red  Fisherman.' 
There  is  a  grotesque  power  about  the  last  poem  which  gives  it 
a  hold  on  the  memory,  although  the  touches  of  fun,  (it  haidlj 
amounts  to  humour),  characteristic  of  Praed's  best-known  verse, 
are  rather  awkwardly  brought  in,  and  do  not  contrast  happily 
with  the  sombre  and  sulphurous  tone  of  the  piece  ; — ^reminding 
us  of  the  forced  grins  of  a  man  in  bodily  pain.  Take  die  de- 
scription of  the  hell-pool  by  which  the  abbot  is  standing : — 

'  The  surface  had  the  hue  of  clay 

And  the  scent  of  human  blood : 
Tho  trees  and  the  herbs  that  round  it  grew 

Wore  venomous  and  foul, 
Aiid  tho  birds  that  through  the  bushes  flew 

Were  tho  vulture  and  tho  owl ; 
The  water  teas  as  dark  and  rank 

As  ever  a  Company  pumped. 
And  tho  perch,  that  was  netted  and  laid  on  tho  bank, 

Grew  rotton  whilo  it  jumped.' 

In  the  choice  of  those  subjects  Praed  was  obviously  influenced 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  the  style  of  his  smaller  songs  is  similarly 
an  echo  from  Byron,  as  reflected  in  Moore,  Haynes  Bayly,  and 
other  facile  pens  of  that  period.  Throughout  they  CThibit 
a  remarkable  fluency  of  language,  and  quickness  in  verse, 
with  many  strokes  of  truthful  obser\'ation ;  yet  the  effect 
of  tho  lonjrer  poems  is  wearisome.  Even  the  bright  and 
abundant  fancy  with  which  he  has  been  justly  credited, 
does  not  conceal  from  us  that,  when  attempting  to  deal  with 
chivalrous  themes,  or  stories  of  mediaeval  romance  aind  passion, 
Praed  rarely  rises  above  an  ingenious  but  mechanical  repro- 
duction of  the  thoughts  of  stronger  men.  The  materials  are 
put  together  neatly  enough ;  but  there  is  no  poetical  fusion  into  a 
whole,  no  sign  of  creative  fire : — much  glitter,  but  little  warmtL 

We 
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f  doubt  also  whether  the  flaency  and  smoothness  of  the  verse^ 
Dineotly  suited  as  th(^se  qualities  arc   for  the  style   in  wUich 

twon  his  more  durable,  his  authentic,  laurels),  be  not  rather 
y  be  deprecated  in  anything  which  aims  at  the  character 
try,   strictly  speaking: — nay,  they  are  rather   'notes,'  as 
!o]ogij|ns  say,  of 

^  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease,' 

labours  we  do  not  undenalue;  only  we  must  not  give 
the  name  proper  for  the  works  of  a  Miltf>n  or  a  Sophocles. 
hness  itself,  opposed  as  it  is  to  the  genius  of  song,  is  not 
opposed  than  that  *  false  gallop  of  verse,'  as  Touchstone 
[led  itj  of  which  an  exquisite  Essayist  of  Praed's  own 
Eie  remarke<l,  '  Smoothness  ul/ottnds  in  all  small  poetSj  om 
seinsss  does  iit  the  qreater,^*  We  take  a  specimen  from  the 
,egend  of  the  DraclienfeU,'  as  this,  written  in  1829,  (when  the 
Itor  was  twenty *seven),  and  retouched  eight  years  later,  may 
Hield  to  represent  his  idea  of  poetr)^  more  fairly  than  the 
Sllian,'  It  is  the  crisis  of  the  story,  where  the  dragon  of  the 
er  darts  upon  the  heroine,  and,  (as  may  be  guessed),  is  to  be 
pd  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross. 

^  The  day  was  gone,  but  it  was  not  night : 
Whither  so  suddenly  fled  the  light  ? 
Nature  eeemed  eick  with  a  sort^  dinease ; 
Oyer  her  hills  and  gtreams  and  trees 

Unnatural  darkness  fell ; 
The  earth  and  the  hearenB^  the  river  and  shore 
In  the  liu'id  mist  were  seen  no  more ; 
And  the  voico  of  the  mountain  monster  rmc^ 
Am  he  lifWd  him  up  from  hie  noontide  repose, 
First  in  a  hies,  uid  then  m  a  eiy. 
And  then  in  a  jqU  that  shook  the  s^ ; 
Tho  eagle  from  high  fell  down  to  die 

At  the  sound  of  that  mighty  yell ! 
JVom  bis  wide  jaws  broke,  as  in  wrath  h&  woke, 
Sealding  torrents  of  sulphurous  sraoko, 
And  orftckling  eoals  in  mad  oseent 
As  from  a  rt^d  Tolcauo  went, 

And  flames,  like  the  flames  of  hell ; 
Bnt  his  seream  of  furj  waxed  more  f^brill^ 
When  on  the  peak  of  the  blasted  hill 

He  saw  hjB  victim  hound  : 
Forth  the  DeTDurer,  scale  by  scale. 
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Unveiled  the  folds  of  his  steel-proof  mail 
Stretching  his  throat,  and  stretching  his  tail. 
And  hither  and  thither  rolling  him  o'er, 
Till  he  covered  fourscore  feet  and  four 

Of  the  wearied  and  wailing  gromid : 
And  at  last  he  raised  from. his  stony  bed     , 
The  horrors  of  his  speckled  head ; 
Up  like  a  comet  the  meteor  went 
And  seemed  to  shake  the  firmament 

And  batter  heaven's  own  walls  1 ' 

With  all  its  cleverness  and  ease,  writing  of  this  kind  has  a 
tinsel  ring  about  it : — an  air  of  artificial  diablerie,  and  what  one 
might  almost  call  pasteboard  picturesqueness.  It  is  like  the 
famous  Incantation  Scene  of  the  *  Freischiitz,'  with  Weber's 
music  omitted.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  echo  which  a  brilliant  imprm- 
satore  could  produce  when  poetry  such  as  Scott's  *Lady'  or 
Byron's  'Siege  of  Corinth'  (in  which  Time  has  long  smcc 
brought  to  light  some  false  notes  amongst  many  that  come  from 
the  heart)  was  in  the  ascendant  But  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves that, — under  the  circumstances  of  its  composition, — this 
and  similar  pieces  promised  success  to  the  author  in  the  romantic 
style  of  poefay. 

We  do  not  mean  that  so  accomplished  a  man  as  Praed,  whose 
delicacy  and  warmth  of  nature  are  also  vouched  for  by  those  who 
knew  him,  could  not  strike,  at  times,  far  less  artificial  strings 
than  those  of  his  Troubadour  lyre :  or  that  refined  and  living 
touches  do  not  occur  even  in  his  undergraduate  romances.  Some 
lines  written  in  his  last  illness  have  been  quoted  by  the  news- 
papers ;  let  us  here  present  a  very  graceful  child's  portrait.  If 
not  equal  to  Reynolds  in  his  tender  intensity,  or  Gainsborough 
in  his  exquisite  naturalness,  it  is  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  of 
those  charmingly  coquettish  infants  whom  Lawrence  painted 
during  the  writer's  lifetime.  The  last  lines  especially  exhibit 
what  is  very  rare  in  Praed, — an  epigrammatic  point  in  which 
humour  is  united  with  beauty. 

Sketch  of  a  young  Lady,  five  months  old, 

*  My  pretty,  budding,  breathing  Flower, 
Methinks  if  I  to-morrow 
Could  manage,  just  for  half  an  hour, 

Sir  Joshua's  brush  to  borrow, 
I  might  immortalise  a  few 
Of  all  the  myriad  graces 
Which  Time,  while  yet  they  all  are  new. 
With  newer  still  replaces. 

I'd 
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I'd  paint,  my  child,  yonr  deep  blue  eyes, 

Their  qtiick  and  earnest  flashes ; 
I'd  paint  the  fringe  that  round  them  lies. 

The  fringe  of  long  dark  lashes ; 
I'd  draw  with  most  fiistidious  care 

One  eyebrow,  then  the  other. 
And  that  fair  forehead,  broad  and  fair, 

The  forehead  of  your  mother. 
I*d  oft  retouch  the  dimpled  cheek 

Where  health  in  sunshine  dances ; 
And  oft  the  pouting  lips,  where  speak 

A  thousand  voiceless  fancies ; 
And  the  soft  neck  would  keep  me  long, 

— The  neck,  more  smooth  and  snowy 
Than  ever  yet  in  schoolboy's  song 

Had  Caroline  or  Chloe. 
Nor  less  on  those  twin  rounded  aims 

My  new-found  skill  would  linger, 
Nor  less  upon  the  rosy  channs 

Of  every  tiny  finger ; 
Nor  slight  the  small  feet,  little  one; 

So  prematurely  clever 
That,  though' they  neither  walk  nor  run, 

I  think  they'd  jump  for  ever. 
But  then  ....  your  odd  endearing  ways 

What  study  e*er  could  catch  them  I 
Your  aimless  gestures,  aimless  plays. 

What  canvass  e'er  could  match  them  ? 
Your  lively  leap  of  merriment, 

Your  murmur  of  petition. 
Your  serious  silence  of  content, 

Your  laugh  of  recognition. 
Here  were  a  puzzling  toil,  indeed, 

For  Art's  most  fine  creations  I — 
Grow  on,  sweet  baby ;  we  will  need, 

To  note  your  transformatisos. 
No  picture  of  your  form  or  face, 

Your  waking  or  your  sleeping. 
But  that  which  we  shall  daily  trace, 

And  trust  to  Memory's  keeping. 
Hereafter,  when  revolving  years 

Have  made  you  tall  and  twenty, 
And  brought  you  blended  hopes  and  ftan 

And  si^  and  slaves  in  plenty, — 
May  those  who  watch  our  Uttle  saint 

Among  her  tasks  and  duties. 
Feel  all  her  virtues  hard  to  paint, 

....  As  we  now  deem  her  beauties.' 

Vol.  118.— No.  236.  2  S 
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We  should  luLve  added  some  stanzas,  named  *  The  light-o'-love/ 
not  less  perfect  in  their  way,  from  the  American  edition ;  but  as 
they  do  not  appear  in  the  English,  we  suppose  them  to  be  by 
Praed's  collaboraieur  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  This  writer,  more  power- 
ful than  Praed,  if  in  some  senses  less  refined,  seems  to  have 
hitherto  lost  his  chance  of  popularity  from  want  of  a  judicious 
collector.* 

We  now  turn  to  those  pieces  in  which  Praed'a  individuality 
expresses  itself  most  truly  and  pleasantly  ;  those  by  which  he  is 
likely  to  be  remembered,  and  to  which  we  accordingly  wish  that 
the  volume  had  been  confined.  Some  of  these  have  found  their 
way  into  collections,  and  have  been  long  popular.  Light, 
polished,  and  brilliant,  such  poems  as  Praed's  ^  Belle  of  the  Ball,' 
or  *  Letter  of  Advice^'  sparkle  like  gems  upon  the  fingers  of 
Beauty.  They  are  not  to  be  worn  every  day,  like  the  jewels  of  a 
Bums  or  a  Wordsworth ;  they  are  for  hours  of  festive  vivacity ; 
they  have  a  boudoir  elegance  and  propriety  ;  the  light  under 
which  they  shine  most  exquisitely  is  not  sunlight.  These  pecu- 
liarities, if  they  limit  them,  give  them  also  their  special  place 
in  our  literature.  There  is  nothing  exactly  like  diem  in  the 
union  of  so  much  grace  and  spirit  with  subjects  never  touching 
upon  the  deeper,  hardly  even  upon  the  universal  aspects  of  life ; 
their  field  being  confined  (we  might  say),  with  rare  exceptions,  to 
those  feelings  and  interests  which  afTect  young  persons  in  the 
upper  classes  about  to  marry.  We  quote  one  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic : — 

Good  night  to  the  Season. 
•  So  runs  tho  world  away/ — HamUL 

*  Good  night  to  the  Season  !  Tis  over  I 

Gray  dwellings  no  longer  aro  gay, 
The  courtier,  the  gambler,  tho  lover, 

Aro  scattered  like  swallows  away : 
There's  nobAdy  left  to  invito  one 

Except  my  good  uncle  and  spouse ; 
My  mistress  is  bathing  at  Brighton, 

My  patron  is  sailing  at  Cowes : 


*  Let  us  here  press  upon  the  editors  of  Praed  the  importance  of  clearly  distin- 
guishing, in  future  impressions,  hetween  those  pieces  which  are  authentically 
j)roved  to  be  his,  and  those  which,  (apparently),  they  have  ascribed  to  him  on  what, 
no  doubt,  are  solid,  though  in  some  degree  inferential  reasons.  That  they  should 
reduce  the  bulk  of  the  collection  (^as  we  have  before  hinted)  hj  at  least  three- 
fourths,  and  give  us  simply  what, — as  containing  the  real  spint  of  the  author, 
— would  perpetuate  his  fame,  can  only  be  the  subject  of  an  unavailing  wish, 
though  one  prompted  by  sincere  respect  for  Praed's  genius.  But,  *  sanel  emisstm 
volut  irrccQcaliie*—volumen. 

For 
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For  want  of  a  better  employment, 

Till  Ponto  and  Don  can  get  ont, 
111  cultivate  mral  eirjojment 

And  angle  immensely  for  trout. 


Good  night  to  the  Season  I — ^the  dances, 

The  fillings  of  hot  little  rooms, 
The  glancings  of  rapturous  glances, 

The  fancyings  of  fancy  costumes ; 
The  pleasures  which  &shion  makes  duties. 

The  praisings  of  fiddles  and  flutes. 
The  luxury  of  looking  at  Beauties, 

The  tedium  of  tal^g  to  Mutes ; 
The  female  diplomatists,  planners 

Of  matches  for  Laura  and  Jane ; 
The  ice  of  her  Ladyship's  manners. 

The  ice  of  his  Lordidiip's  champagne. 


Crood  night  to  the  Season ! — ^the  Toso 

So  very  majestic  and  tall ; 
Miss  Ayton,  whose  singing  was  so-so. 

And  Pasta,  divinest  of  idl ; 
The  labour-in-vain  of  the  ballet 

So  sadly  deficient  in  stars ; 
The  foreigners  thronging  the  Alley, 

Inhaling  the  breath  of  cigars ; 
The  loqe  where  some  heiress  (how  killing  I) 

Environed  with  exquisites  sits. 
The  lovely  one  out  of  her  drilling. 

The  silly  ones  out  of  their  wits. 

Good  night  to  the  Season  I — ^the  splendour 

That  beamed  in  the  Spanish  Bazaar ; 
Where  I  purchased — ^my  heart  was  so  tender- 

A  card-case,  a  pasteboard  guitar, 
A  bottle  of  perfume,  a  girdle, 

A  lithographed  Eiego,  full-grown, 
Whom  bigotry  drew  on  a  hurdle 

That  artists  might  draw  him  on  stone ; 
A  small  panorama  of  Seville, 

A  trap  for  demolishing  flies, 
A  caricature  of  the  Bevil, 

And  a  look  from  Miss  Sheridan's  ejer 

Good  night  to  the  Season  I — ^^^  * 

Of  the  grand  Hortioiitti*** 
When  boudoini  were  a< 

And  the  fiMbion  wp 
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When  all  who  had  money  and  leisure 

Grew  rural  o*er  ices  and  wines. 
All  pleasantly  toiling  for  pleasure, 

All  hungrily  pining  for  pines. 
And  making  of  beautifiil  speeches, 

And  marring  of  beautiful  shows, 
And  feeding  on  delicate  peaches, 

And  treading  on  delicate  toes. 

Good  night  to  the  Season  I — Another 

Will  come  with  its  trifles  and  toys, 
And  hurry  away,  like  its  brother, 

In  sunshine,  and  odour,  and  noise. 
Will  it  come  with  a  rose  or  a  brier  ? 

Will  it  come  with  a  blessing  or  curse  ? 
Will  its  bonnets  be  lower  or  higher  ? 

Will  its  morals  be  better  or  worse  ? 
Will  it  find  me  grown  thinner  or  &tter 

Or  fonder  of  wrong  or  of  right. 
Or  married  or  buried  ? — no  matter ; 

Grood  night  to  the  Season  I — good  night ! ' 

1827. 

Admirable  as  this  is  in  its  way,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  here 
how  much  we  are  within  the  ball-room, — at  least  within  the  orna- 
mental,— view  of  life ;  how  much  of  the  effect  of  the  picture 
'depends  upon  little  temporary  touches:  *the  Toso,'  'Kiego;' 
already  these  points  require  a  commentary  ; — whilst  even  '  Miss 
Sheridan's  eyes'  may  at  last  (we  fear)  be  almost  in  need  of 
explanation.  And  when  the  poem  is  unintelligible  without  ex- 
planation, the  peculiar  bouquet  and  spirit  will  have  partly  quitted 
it.  A  certain  want  of  force  is  visible  in  Praed's  more  serious  or 
romantic  verses  ;  there  is  something  of  the  petit  maitre  about  him, 
as  there  is  about  the  delightful  painter  Watteau,  to  whom  we 
have  seen  him  compared.  Hence,  whilst  recognising  that  he  is 
entitled  to  rank  among  our  first  masters  in  the  art  of  vers  de 
societe^  we  should  be  disposed  to  question  the  claim  to  supre- 
macij  which  has  been  made  on  his  behalf.  Praed  may  fairly 
be  classed  with  Prior  in  point  of  grace,  but  we  cannot  put 
his  touch  above  the  author  of  *  Alma '  in  that  lightness  and 
smartness  —  ease  in  a  word  —  which  are  proper  to  this  style: 
whilst  in  point  of  force  he  cannot  be  named  in  conjunction 
with  the  terrible  irony,  the  half-insane  and  fearful  humour,  the 
gijrantic  command  of  tlie  loathsome  possessed  by — or  which, 
indeed,  may  be  rather  said  to  have  possessed,  as  with  a  de- 
moniac inspiration, — the  awful  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  What 
Praed  has  in  a  higher  degree  than  perhaps  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors   are   rather    qualities    the    predominance  of  which  is 
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tever  more  justly  popular  than  when  they  are  found  in  his  style 
f  ^vTitin^, — elegant  smoothness,  and  tasteful  mofle/ation.  More 
truly  than  any  one  else  we  know  of,  ho  knows  what  colours  will 
suit,  and  where  to  stop*  Hence  he  succeeds  admirably  in  playful 
malice;  Leecli  should  have  illustrated  the  l>ook  ;  whilst  we  should 
reserve  the  tragic  grotesqueness  of  Cruikshank  for  Hood,  and 
*  humorous  Hogart'  (it  is  so  that  Swift  styles  him)  for  the  author 
of  'The  Legion  Club'  and  *Strephon*'  Both  Prior  and  Swift, 
on  the  other  handj — and  the  latter,  no  doubt,  in  compensation 
for  diat  repulBively-]>owerful  vein  of  mjnd  which  too  often  marks 
bim, — have  a  strange  sw^eet  melody  about  them,  the  more  im- 
press ive,  perhaps  J  from  its  contrast  with  their  light  and  mocking 
humour.  Praed  is  more  equal,  but  also  more  even  and  me- 
chanical in  his  thoughts  and  in  their  expression :  he  produces 
his  peculiar  effects  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  slightly  sentimental 
with  a  slightly  facetious  idea : — and  this,  clever  as  it  is,  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  tt'iek,  and  may  pall  upon  the  reader^  unless  when 
^^^anaged  with  great  skill  and  reserve, 

^H  '  The  lords  and  ladies  wore  making  love 

^H  And  the  clowna  were  making  bay  : ' — 

^Kir  again : — 
^H  *  A  plain  young  man,— a  plain  gold  rieg — * 

^^^re  examples  of  Praed*s  mannerism.  The  older  writers  in  his 
style  reach  their  effects,  if  not  so  often,  yet  with  less  obvious 
i  verbal  effort.  Take  Prior^s  verses  to  a  'Child  of  Quality,* — 
I  which  exemplify  also  the  greater  largeness, — ^tlie  less  temp^jrary 
range  of  his  thought; — -a  quality  which,  like  the  more  powerful 
satire  on  politics  or  manners  that  constantly  breaks  through  the 
playfulness  of  Swift,  seerns  to  us  to  give  tliem  ait  air  of  dis- 
t  met  ion  wanting  to  Praed,  who  rarely  rises  above  the  dignity  of 
the  drawing-room : — 

To  a  ChiU  of  Qmltty^Jive  years  ddf  1704 ;  the  mdhm-  then  forty. 

*  Lords,  knights,  and  'sfjuircs,  the  umnurouB  hand 
That  wear  the  fair  Miaa  Hary^a  futtorSj 
Were  summoned  by  her  high  eonmiand 
To  show  their  pa§sion  by  their  lottere. 

My  pen  amongst  the  rest  I  took. 

Lest  those  bright  eyes  (that  eoimot  read) 

Should  dart  their  kindling  firesi  and  look 
The  power  they  have  to  be  ohey'd* 

Kor  quality,  nor  repntatioti 

Forbid  me  yet  ray  llanio  to  tell ! 
Dear  Five-y ears-old  befriends  my  jiafisioii, 

And  I  may  wHtt — till  she  can  epoll. 
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For,  wliile  she  makes  her  silkworms'  beds 

With  all  the  tender  things  I  swear,-— 
Whilst  all  the  house  my  passion  reads 

In  papers  romid  her  baby's  •  hair ; — 

She  may  receiye  and  own  my  flame : 

For,  though  the  strictest  prudes  should  know  it^ 

She'll  pass  for  a  most  virtuous  dame. 
And  I  for  an  unhappy  poet. 

Then  too,  alas  I  when  she  shall  tear 

The  lines  some  younger  rival  sends. 
Shell  give  me  leave  to  write,  I  fear, 

And  we  shall  still  continue  friends : 

For,  as  our  different  ages  move 

Tis  so  ordain'd,  (would  Fate  but  mend  it !), 

That  I  shall  be  past  making  love, 
When  she  begins  to  comprehend  it.' 

Now  turn  to  Swift,  of  whom  we  give  example  to  iUoBtrate  hit 
command  of  pathos  and  of  satire  in  ^occasional  verse/  The 
*  great'  Duke  of  Marlborough  is  the  subject  of  the  first : — 

Saiiriccd  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a  late  famous  CfenerdL 

'  His  Grace  I  impossible  !  what,  dead  I 
Of  old  age  too,  and  in  his  bed  I 
And  could  that  mighty  warrior  fall, 
And  so  inglorious,  after  all ! 
— Well,  since  he's  gone,  no  matter  how. 
The  last  loud  trump  must  wako  him  now ; 
And,  trust  me,  as  the  noise  grows  stronger, 
He'd  wish  to  sleep  a  little  longer  I 
And  could  ho  be  indeed  so  old 
As  by  the  newspapers  we're  told  ? 
Threescore,  I  think,  is  pretty  high ; 
'Twas  time,  in  conscience,  he  should  die  I 
This  world  he  cumbered  long  enough. 
He  burnt  his  candle  to  the  snuff, 
And  that's  the  reason,  some  folks  think. 
He  left  behind  so  great  a  s — k. 
Behold !  his  funeral  appears  ; 
Nor  widow's  sighs,  nor  orphan's  tears 
Wont  at  such  times  each  heart  to  pierce, 
Attend  the  progress  of  his  hearse  : 
But  what  of  that  ?  his  friends  may  say, — 
He  had  those  honours  in  his  day  I* 


*  Oldfashioned  for  doll's:  perhaps  still  used  in  Scotland: — 'Haud  yoor 
tongue,  Miss  Menie,  aud  I'll  soon  mend  the  babe's  face/  says  the  old  none  in 
the  *  Surgeon's  Daughter/ 

AeOa't 
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SieOa'a  Birihday  ;  Wxrch  13, 1726. 

'  This  day,  whatever  the  Fates  decree, 
Shall  still  be  kept  with  joy  by  me. 
This  day  then  let  it  not  be  told 
That  you  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old, 
Nor  think  on  yonr  approaching  ills, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  frills : 
To-morrow  will  be  time  enough 
To  hear  such  mortifying  stuff. 
Yet  since  from  reason  may  be  brought 
A  better  and  more  pleasing  thought, 
Which  can,  in  spite  of  all  decays, 
Support  a  few  remaining  days, — 
From  not  the  gravest  of  divines 
Accept  for  once  some  serious  lines  I 
«  «  «  •  « 

Believe  me,  Stella,  when  you  show 
That  true  contempt  for  things  below, 
Nor  prize  your  life  for  other  ends 
Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends ; 
Your  former  actions  claim  their  part 
And  join  to  fortify  your  heart.  ^ 
For  Virtue,  in  her  daily  race. 
Like  Janus,  bears  a  double  face ; 
Looks  back  with  joy  where  she  has  gone, 
And  therefore  goes  with  courage  on : 
She  at  your  sickly  couch  will  wait. 
And  guide  you  to  a  bettor  state. 

O  then, — whatever  Heaven  intends, — 
Take  pity  on  your  pitying  friends ! 
Nor  let  your  ills  affect  your  mind 
To  fancy  they  can  be  unkind. 
Me,  surely  me,  you  ought  to  spare. 
Who  gladly  would  your  suffering  share. 
Or  give  my  scrap  of  life  to  you 
And  think  it  far  beneath  your  due, — 
You,  to  whose  care  so  oft  I  ovce 
That  Pm  alive  to  tell  you  so.* 

Perhaps  it  will  here  be  said  that  some  of  llie  poems,  named 
above  or  quoted,  exceed  the  limits  of  ven  d$  ioeUiii^  and  that 
the  comparison  is  unfair  to  Praetl  It  would*  iudf?ed^  be  u\  if 
we  were  to  take  the  phrase  litprally,  and  confinr  it  tP  pocUj 
which  seeks  its  subject  in  '  society,*  used  in  tlt^-  frtfi^ 
sense.  Balls  and  picnics,  tbc  season  acid  the  ^  i 
and  marriage-settlemcnls^  wtmld  then  furm  th&j 
the  versifier;  and  Praetl  would  unanimously 
facile  princeps  in  Ub  st)lew     But  li'e  sip|Ki;beocl 
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tion  would  not  really  be  accepted  bj  those  who  have  written 
admiringly  of  this  kind  of  composition.  No  one  would  wish 
to  exclude  either  Swift's  ^  Lines  to  Stella/  or  Praed's  own 
^  Lillian,'  from  the  class  of  vers  de  sociitd.  Hence  we  must  now 
extend  the  name  a  little.  Vers  de  sociiti^  to  include  all  that 
seems  naturally  to  fall  under  the  title,  will  be  poetry  in  which 
creative  imagination,  passions  lying  deep  in  human  nature, 
scenes  of  universal  interest,  with  whatever  tends  to  break  through 
&au^(nr-decorum,  and  requires  a  stronger  attention  than  can  be 
given  during  the  intervals  of  fireside  talk,  will  be  generally  out 
of  place ;  poetry,  not  of  that  absorbing  character  which  calls  for 
solitude  and  study  for  its  enjoyment,  and,  as  Charles  Lamb  said 
of  Milton,  should  ^have  a  grace  said  before  it;' — ^poetry,  in 
short,  intermediate  between  the  poetry  of  Shakspeare  or  Shelley, 
and  prose. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  species  of  verse  before  us  is 
reduced  thus  to  a  comparatively  low  level.  Horace's  famous 
lines  may  be  quoted,  or,  as  we  should  contend,  misquoted 
against  us.  Is  not  this,  (it  might  be  argued),  that  mediocie 
poetry  which  neither  gods  (critics,  of  course),  nor  men^  nor 
booksellers^  can  put  up  withf  But  such  is  far  from  our  intention. 
Poetry,  as  Coleridge  observed,  is  antithetical,  not  to  prose,  but  to 
science.  And  pure  science  has  its  place  in  literature,  to  be  found 
in  those  books  which,  like  Euclid's  ^  Elements,'  or  the  System  of 
Linnaeus,  are  simply  records  of  ascertained  natural  law  or  natural 
phenomena.  The  name  prose  is  almost  inapplicable  to  them; 
they  are  often  as  much  written  in  diagrams  as  in  words.  Prose 
pure,  wherein  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is  set  forth,  is  not 
less  considered  by  the  writer  than  the  matter  itself,  comes  next 
in  the  gradations  of  literature.  Such  prose  is  of  every  degree 
in  merit,  from  the  careless,  irregular,  style  in  which  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  English  contemporary  works  are  composed,  or  the 
inartistic  heaviness  too  frequent  in  German,  to  the  exquisite 
completeness,  the  clear-as-crystal  arrangement  and  diction  which 
have  made  modem  French  the  international  or  cosmopolitan 
language, — as  German  is  the  language  of  the  philosopher,  and 
our  own  of  the  imperial  race. 

Undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  the  series, — by  virtue  at  once  of  its 
greater  thoroughness  in  art,  of  its  concise  and  rememberable  mode 
of  putting  thought  or  narrative,  and  of  its  sensuous  hold  upon 
human  feeling ;  in  a  word,  as  the  organ  of  the  highest  and 
most  enduring  pleasure, — will  be  poetry, — poetry  in  the  sense 
of  Homer,  Dante,  or  Shakspeare.  But  there  is  much  that  their 
higher  Muses  cannot  or  will  not  efficiently  deal  with,  which 
yet  deserves,  and  gains  by  metrical  form  and  that  more  imagi-^ 

native 
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native  treatment  wHch  metrical  form  permits.  High  poetry 
cannot  give  that  minuteness  of  narrative  detail  which  is  so  delight- 
fill  in  Miss  Austen  or  Walter  Scott.  What  it  d(K?s  give,— 
Tennyson's  '  Maud '  may  be  named  as  one  of  our  choicest  in- 
stances,— is  indeed  the  most  concentrated  and  valuable  detail ; 
but  if  it  attempt:!  more,  the  poem  invariably  loses  caste,  and  falls 
at  once  into  the  prosaic.  Great  as  Wordsworth  is,  he  has  not 
escaped, — nay,  he  has  often  lapsecl  Ijcfore  the  danger*  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  high  imagination  is  too  nnl>ending,  (although 
unbendinff  is  not  the  right  word),  too  impatient,  perhaps,  for  tlie 
representation  of  multitudinous  fact  It  is  too  elevated,  also,  not 
indeed  for  the  smallest  feelings  or  ways  of  real  life,  but  for  those 
which  belong  essentially  to  the  life  of  civilised  man, ^-especially 
that  most  conventionalised  portion  of  it  which  is  expressed  by 
*  society,'  Lamentable  as  the  confession  may  be,  we  are  bound 
to  make  it:— Except  satirically  (when  the  idea  is  to  point  out 
that  the  thing  is  unpoetical),  as  in  some  of  the  indignant  phrases 
of  '  Maud,'  Poetry  pure  can  hardly  enter  a  *  good'  house,  or  join 
in  a  valse  ;- — she  can  accept  kid  gloves  and  tarlatan,  suppers  and 
dowagers,  but  in  silence  only  ;  if  she  has  to  speak  of  them,  it  is  too 
likely  to  Ije  with  something  of  the  white  and  serene  scorn  which 
might  WTcathe  the  lips  of  the  Praxitelean  Aphrodite.  Next 
minute^  perhaps,  she  will  be  seen  talking,  as  friend  with  friend, 
to  the  Shepherd  Michael  on  the  hillside  over  Grasmere,  or  to 
Enoch  Arden  on  his  aoudiern  island,  or  to  Kobert  Brownings 
poet  in  the  Spanish  town,  whose  coat  was  threadbare  and  shiny, 
who  came 

'  On  the  main  promonado,  just  at  the  wrong  time,' 

md  died  at  last  in  perfectly  decent  and  perfectly  unpicturesqne 
poverty,* 

And  what  a  different  note  from  that  of  the  mrs  de  socicti  does 
the   Muse  strike  when  it  is  of   her  own    subjects  that  she   is 

singing ' 


» 


T 

^  Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  iaered  well 
That  from  heueatb  tbe  seat  of  Jove  doth  Springs 
Begin ;  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the  string :' 

*  When  to  the  sesBions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  p^** 


•  Let  tu  here»  ai  vpace  allows  tio  moiv  at  p« 
publlsheil  *  AtalAtiU  in  Ciilydoii/  bj  Mr.  Alir 
Btteaipt  J  a  Ea^Ufk  ]it<«rature  witkm  tbe 
*  higher  Muse. 
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or,  once  more,  In  her  *own  ownest'  UHigue, — 

rlra  deov,  riv  ^pa^a,  riva  Z^&vZpa  KeXa^^trofuy ; ' 
alas  I  these  are  no  echoes  from  the  ballroom ;  no  strains  which ' 
can  be  set  to  a  three-time  motif  hy  the  great  Strauss,  however 
perfumed  and  fashionable.  In  short,  the  Muse  of  lofty  look  and 
high  imagination,  despite  her  long  robe  and  classical  sandals^ 
is  not  (you  see)  by  any  means  at  home  in  the  right  set.  She 
has  a  wide  range,  indeed,  and  can  sing  of  a  god,  or  a  hero,  (not 
a  novelist's  hero,  however),  or  a  man ;  but  he  must  be  *  maiij' 
simple, — not  merely  cultivated  man,  or  ^  senator,*  or  bdk  at  a 
thS  dansantj  or  young  person  thoroughly  '  as  he  ought  to  be.* 

^  — ^Nos  alio  mantes,  alio  divisimus  aores : 
Jure  igitur  vinccmnr  I ' 

Are  we  then  to  judge  Poetry  incapable,  or  civilization  in  the 
wrong  ?  Poets  have  too  often  decided  for  the  latter ;  not  only 
declining  to  put  the  common  incidents  of  their  own  or  their  con- 
temporaries' lives  into  their  verse,  but  speaking  of  the  mesent 
as  an  essentially  unpoetical  age.  Thus  we  see  Scott,  Bynm, 
Wordsworth  (to  take  men  whahad  average  experience  of  socie^), 
each  flying  from  his  own  personality  and  class,  and  seeking  sub- 
jects in  the  middle  ages,  in  Turkey,  or  among  the  Westmorland 
'  statesmen ;'  or,  if  they  touch  on  contemporary  social  ways, 
painting  them  with  the  stoical  half-contempt  of  the  '  Excursion,' 
or  the  wrathful  wit  of  '  Don  Juan.'  Possibly  the  dominant 
genius  of  these  great  men, — great  with  whatever  limitations 
truth  must  allow  in  each  instance, — may  have  rendered  such  a 
tone  inevitable. 

*  I  have  not  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me :' 

« —Great  TJod !  I'd  rather  bo 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn  :' — 

Such  may  be  the  proper  moral  with  which  the  imaginative 
mind  must  sum  up  its  experiences: — yet  there  is  much  that 
tlie  world  may  plead  in  its  own  favour.  When  we  have  recog- 
nised, ever  so  frankly,  the  grandeur  of  the  naked  passions  of 
ruder  a^es,  the  simple  nobleness  of  poverty,  the  enduring  and 
transcendent  charm  of  those  spheres  of  action  and  of  thought 
which  *the  vision  and  the  faculty'  are  wont,  by  Divine  privi- 
lege, to  unveil  to  us, — our  own  life,  with  its  own  ways,  feelings, 
and  incidents,  will  assert  its  claim,  and  even  call  sometimes  on 
the  Muse  to  quit  those  more  distant,  if  more  lofty,  regions,  inter- 
pret the  present  to  itself,  and  give  civilised  society  its  share 
also  in  poetry. 

Here, 
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Here^  then,  we  should  look  for  the  Held  of  that  species  of 
'poetry  which  will  range,  as  we  said  above,  next  to  prose^  All 
those  aspects  of  contemporary  life  which  are  too  immediate^  or 
too  lemporary,  or  too  nearly  allied  to  the  artificial  and  the  con- 
veiitionaLl,  for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  imagination,  the  severer 
fornis  of  poetry  proper,  will  fall  to  tliat  mode  of  composition 
wbich  has  sometimes  been  called  vers  de  societe^  or  occusiQual^  or 
mino7\  but  wliich,  if  it  were  convenient  to  fix  upon  a  single  name, 
we  might  perhaps  name  simply  Verse.  Poetry  ;  Verse ;  Prose ; 
Science;  tliese  will  then  embrace  the  whole  cjcle  of  Literature, 
— Science  being  here  used,  of  course,  in  the  s<?nse  before  indi- 
cated, as  the  written  record  of  facts  without  any  further  aim 
than  that  of  affording  or  preserving  information*  Leaving  then 
all  camparisoii  between  these  several  orders  of  literature,  it 
requires  no  longf  argument  to  show  the  imp>rtance  of  the  func* 
tions  fulfilled  by  that  which  we  have  named  Verse,  The  indi- 
cation already  given  of  them  appears  to  us  sufficient  in  itself  to 
prove  that  writing  of  this  nature  has  its  own  fit  place^  and  to 
disarm  those  arguments  which  would  rank  it  as  second-rate,  and 
therefore  condemnable  or  contemptible.  Life  Jias  not  so  many 
pure  and  elevating  pleasures,  that  we  can  afford  to  miss  one  of 
them. 

We  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  pursue  the  hi&toir  of  Verse, 
in  the  larger  signification  claimed  for  it,  in  England,  A  few  of 
the  specimens  already  quoted  have  been  taken  from  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  writing  of  this  kind  abounded,  which  is  now  (in  our 
judgment)  very  much  less  known  than  it  should  l>e.  So  great  is 
the  ccmcenlmtinf/  jMJwcr  of  poetical  form,  so  much,  even  when  en- 
gaged on  what  is  more  or  less  fugitive  and  trivial,  does  it  elimi- 
nate the  pettiness  of  its  subject,  so  vivid  is  the  picture  which  it 
is  tlms  enabled  to  stamp  on  the  mind,  that  we  venture  to  put 
Vcree,  io  real  interest,  above  all  prose  but  that  of  the  first  or  most 
imaginative  quality •  Those  who  have  read,  and  read  for  a 
second  time  with  increasing  pleasure,  that  vast  series  of  the 
unjusUy-deprcciatcd  English  poets  who  lived  between  Drydeo 
and  Cow  per,  know  with  how  strange  and  delightful  a  clear- 
oeis  the  common  ways  and  thoughts  and  fashions  of  our  own 
ancestors  and  predecessors  revive  before  us ;  ht^w  much  good 
sense,  and  acute  observation,  and  strokes  of  real  beauty,  are 
walled  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  collections  of  Johnson  and  Chalmers, 
not  to  speak  of  the  anthologies  of  Soutliey,  Peartch,  Dodsley, 
and  many  others ;  with  how  much  more  invigorated  a  mind 
we  rise  (mm  an  hour  with  these  verse-writers,  than  from  reading 
all  but  the  hundredth  among  every  ninety -nine  of  the  *  bool^ 
of  the  season/      Poetry  has  its    'schools'  and  its   *  imitators^* 

no 
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no  doubt ;  yet  it  is  singular  how  far  less  than  in  prose  are  we 
affronted  and  wearied  by  that  pouring  from  one  cup  into  another, 
that  dead  want  of  originality,  which  is  the  bane  of  our  present 
prose  literature. 

Before  quitting  the  eighteenth  century,  let  us  note  that  (ac- 
cording to  the  classification  here  suggested)  by  far  the  finest 
example  of  Verse  that  English  literature  presents  will  be  found, 
— not  in  Swift  or  Prior,  great  as  they  were,  in  Praed  or  Hood  or 
the  *  Antijacobin,' — but  in  Pope's  *  Rape  of  the  Lock.'  And  it 
may  be  added,  as  a  mere  hint  thrown  out  in  fiDiint  hope  that  some 
one  may  be  willing  to  undertake  the  labour  of  writing  at  least 
one  chapter  in  our  neglected  literary  history,  that  English  Verse^ 
in  its  earliest  form,  is  to  be  looked  for  amongst  the  anthologies  of 
the  period  from  Edward  VI.  to  James  I.  It  has  there  a  pastoral, 
occasionally  a  moral  character,  verging  more  and  more,  as  politics 
became  prominent  in  the  national  mind,  on  satire: — ^the  larger 
part  of  which  falls  strictly  within  our  definition  of  Verse.  Herrick 
may  be  said  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the  first  and  the  second 
period.  Many  of  his  graceful  little  poems  are  quite  ^  occasional ' 
in  character.  The  school  which  follows  is  best  known,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say,  more  commonly  recognised  as  that  in  which 
vers  de  socUtehec^me  prominent  Through  Waller,  Cowley,  ami 
much  of  Dryden,  it  leads  us  to  Queen  Anne  and  the  poets 
already  dwelt  on.  This  was  the  age  when  to  throw  cvery-day 
sentiments  and  words  into  light  verse  was  esteemed  a  gentle- 
manly accomplishment ;  an  age  now  (as  we  have  said)  unfairly 
decried.  We  only  wish  that  there  were  more  gentlemen  among 
us  who  *  wrote  with  ease,'  or  anything  like  it!  Verse  in  that 
century,  like  music  in  the  sixteenth,  reckoned  as  the  natural 
accomplishment  of  people  '  comme  il  faut ;'  the  quantity  pro- 
duced, as  we  have  said,  was  immense  ;  nay,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  this  form  of  literature  at  last  overflowed,  and  that  something 
like  the  stern  protest  of  Wordsworth,  or  the  fiery  onslaught  of 
B}Ton,  was  necessary  to  reinstate  Poetry  upon  her  proper  throne 
among  us.  How  nobly,  in  Cowper  and  Burns,  she  ascended  that 
throne,  we  have  tried  lo  paint  in  a  former  paper ;  how  long  and 
how  splendidly  she  held  it,  may  be  a  fit  subject  for  future 
writing.     We  resume  to  our  proper  task. 

Praed's  style,  both  in  his  romantic  and  his  every-day  vein,  was 
manifestly  formed  upon  Scott  and  Byron,  Moore  and  Heber. 
He  represents  thus  the  influences  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century ;  before  the  deeper  melodies  of  Coleridge  and  Shelley, 
the  less  artificial  language  of  Wordsworth,  the  colour  and 
profusion  of  Keats  were  known ;  whilst,  also,  the  greater  liveli- 
ness and  clearness  in  expression  which  mark  the  writers  named 

as 
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as  Praed's  models  were  required  from  poetry.  Lord  Houghton, 
wbo  may  be  regarded  as  having  in  several  ways  taken  up 
and  carried  on  the  poetical  work  of  Praed,  enjoyed  the  better 
fortune  of  growing  up  during  the  years  when  tlie  more  imagina- 
tive and  richer  poets  had  obtained  the  tardy  recognition  which 
waits  upon  more  original  gifts.  It  is  also  known  that  Mn 
Mtmckton  Milnes,  whilst  at  Cambridge,  was  among  that  dis- 
ting^uished  band  of  students,  one  of  whom  left  a  promise  of  future 
greainpss  such  ns  youth  can  rarely  give,  whilst  another  conse^ 
crated  his  friend's  memory  in  a  series  of  elegiac  poems  w^hich 
stands  alone  in  our  literature.  Fortunate  in  the  friendship  of 
Arihur  Hallam  and  of  Alfred  TennysoOj  with  others  whose 
names  will  occur  to  some  of  our  readers,  and  himself  (it  may  he 
added)  descended  from  families  where  intellect  was  held  in 
honour,  Lord  Houghton  affords  one  more  proof  of  a  truth  which, 
though  overwhelmingly  proved  by  the  history  of  poetry  Irom  the 
earl  it's!  ages,  strangely  needs  to  be  reiterated  in  these  days  of 
the  boasts  of  geience  and  the  glorification  of  the  '  self-taught  i* — 
ihe  trulli  that  the  highest  and  widest  literary  cultivation  of  his 
time  is  essential,  if  a  poot  is  to  do  full  justice  to  his  gift.  Granting, 
of  course^  the  existence  of  an  original  or  instinctive  genius,  nine- 
tenths  of  success  in  all  the  Fine  Arts  are  demonstrably  due  to 
edaration, — education  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  sense,  old- 
fash  ioned^  conventional,  literary,  classical j  limited,  if  you  will  : — 
Lay  on  and  spare  not  .  .  *  hut  it  is  this  which  has  given  us 
England's  poetry  I  Shakspearc,  always  exceptional,  is  the  one 
just  possible  exception*  But  we  will  return  to  this  question 
lirieny  at  the  ch>se  of  the  paper. 

Having  profited  by  these  great  adi-antages.  Lord  Houghton 
seems  to  have  set  himself  from  the  first  to  the  endeavour  to 
throw  into  verse  the  emotions  and  the  thoughts  which  society 
(in  a  less  limited  signification  than  Praed *s)  suggests  to  a  culti- 
vated man,  who  is  himself  an  actor  in  what  he  describes.  The 
experiences  of  foreign  travel,  the  reminiscences  of  personal  friends, 
viewed  always  in  a  similar  fmme  of  sentiment,  may  be  added^ 
We  may  here  recall  those  limitations^  which  have-  been  noticed 
as  attaching  to  verse  thus  conceived  of.  Deeper  feelings 
nn*]  thoughts  occur,  indeed,  in  Lord  Houghton's  poetry  than 
in  Praed's;  and  he  has^  here  and  there,  not  been  unwilling  to 
give  them  expression ;  but  in  general  he  avoids  more  than  a 
sub<lued  rendering  of  the  moment  chosen.  It  is  often  rather  a 
inetiitative  echo  of  thought  or  passion  which  he  presents^  than 
a  lyrical  reproduction  of  them  :  he  sets  them  to  mr- 
set  Shelley  or  Tennyson,  more  rarely  creating  the 
tvere,   in  a   song,  as  Beethoven    did  with   Goeth 
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Poetry  of  the  high  imaginative  kind  might  be  thought  of,  (for 
illustration's  sake),  as  a  soliloquy;  at  most,  as  a  dialc^ue 
between  the  poet  and  his  reader.  But  Verse,  as  we  have  tried 
to  define  it,  addresses  itself  rather  to  a  circle  of  sympathetic 
friends,  or  to  hearers  harmonised  in  tone  by  the  moderation  and 
reserve  which  are  a  note  of  refined  society.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  selection  which  Lord  Houghton  has  issued  looks  to  such 
for  its  fit  audience.  Leaving  the  humorous  side  of  life,  which 
found  an  interpreter  in  Praed,  Moore,  Hood,  and  Byron  occa- 
sionally, (but  far  most  powerfully  in  Byron  when  he  chose),  the 
collection  before  us  deals  with  the  more  emotional  elements  in 
English  life,  or  those  which  invite  reflection  upon  the  contrasts  of 
existence  in  the  minds  of  cultivated  men.  What  we  move  among 
are  not  the  great  elementary  passions,  but  the  more  complex  or 
subtle  forms  which  they  take  under  the  sophisticating  influences, 
as  Lear  might  have  named  them,  of  civilization.  Yet  Lord 
Houghton's  verse  is  singularly  free, — whether  in  subject  or  in 
diction, — from  the  merely  artificial  colours  of  society,  from  paint- 
ing fashion  or  frivolity.  The  notes  of  the  world's  great  lyrical 
singers  have  a  greater  compass ;  but  within  the  range  adopted, 
— and  it  is  no  small  range — Lord  Houghton's  are  true  notes: 
and  he  never  strains  them.  There  is  a  pervading  tone  of  ele- 
gance ;  an  entire  freedom  from  affectation  ;  the  finish  of  a  writer 
who  knows  the  best  models,  and  has  put  all  he  can  into  his  work 
before  leaving  it  We  might  apply  to  his  poetical  aim  the 
graceful  words  ascribed  to  the  youthful  Virgil : — 

'  Si  landcm  adspirarc,  humilis  si  adiro  camenas, 
si  patrio  Graios  carmine  adire  sales 
possomus,  optatiH  plus  jam  procodimus  ipsis : 
hoc  satis  est  1  .  .  . ' 

A  large  number  of  pictures  are  thus  presented  from  that  expe- 
rience which  we  all  recognise,  but  which  had  not  been  put  into 
verse,  or  not  put  so  well,  before.  Such  are  the  contrasted  situa- 
tions in  the  two  poems  following : — 

*  They  seemed  to  those  who  saw  them  meet, 

The  worldly  friends  of  every  day ; 

Her  smile  was  undisturbed  and  sweet, 

His  courtesy  was  free  and  gay. 

But  yet  if  one  the  other's  name 
In  some  imguarded  moment  heard, 
The  heart  you  thought  so  calm  and  tame 
Would  struggle  Hke  a  captured  bird : 

And  letters  of  mere  formal  phrase 
Were  blistered  with  repeated  tears — 
And  this  was  not  the  work  of  days. 
But  had  gone  on  for  ^qqxe  end  ^caxs  I 
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Alas  that  Love  was  not  too  strong 
For  maiden  shame  and  manly  pride ! 
Alas  that  they  delayed  so  long 
The  goal  of  mutual  bliss  beside  I 

Yet  what  no  chance  could  then  reveal 
And  neither  would  be  first  to  own, 
Let  Fate  and  Courage  now  conceal, 
When  truth  could  brisg  remorse  alcme.' 


*  The  words  that  trembled  on  your  lips 
Were  uttered  not, — I  knew  it  well  I 
The  tears  that  would  your  eyes  eclipse 
Were  checked  and  smothered  ere  they  fell ; 
The  looks  and  smilep  I  gained  from  you 
Were  little  more  than  oQiers  won.  .  .  . 
And  yet  you  are  not  wholly  true. 
Nor  wholly  just  what  you  have  done. 

You  know, — at  least  you  might  have  known — 
That  every  little  grace  you  gave. 
Your  voice's  somewhat  lowered  tone. 
Your  hand's  first  shake  or  parting  wave. 
Your  every  sympathetic  look 
At  words  that  chanced  your  soul  to  touch 
While  reading  from  some  favourite  book, — 
Was  much  to  me — alas  I  how  much ! 

You  might  have  seen — perhaps  yon  saw — 
How  all  of  these  were  steps  of  hope 
On  which  I  rose,  in  joy  and  awe, 
Up  to  my  passion's  lofry  scope : 
How,  after  each,  a  firmer  tread 
I  planted  on  the  slippery  ground. 
And  higher  raised  my  venturous  head 
And  ever  new  assurance  found. 

— ^May  be,  without  a  further  thought. 
It  only  pleased  you  thus  to  please ; 
And  so  to  kindly  feelings  wrought 
You  measured  not  the  sweet  degrees : — 
Yet,  though  you  hardly  understood 
Where  I  was  following  at  your  call. 
You  might — I  dare  to  say  you  should  I — 
Have  thought,  how  fcff  I  had  to  fedL 

And  thus  when,  fallen,  faint,  and  bruised, 
I  see  another's  glad  success, 
I  may  have  wrongfully  accused 
Your  heart  of  vulgar  fickleness : — 

But 
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But  even  now,  in  calm  review 
Of  aU  I  lost  and  all  I  won, 
I  cannot  deem  yon  wholly  true, 
Nor  wholly  just  what  you  haye  done.' 

Friendship  in  its  different  phases ;  tributary  memorials  to  the 
dead,  of  which  those  *  Arthur  and  Ellen  Hallam '  and  ^  Mrs. 
Edward  Denison/  strike  us  as  the  most  tender  and  effective ;  a 
very  graceful  recollection  of  childhood,  *  The  Barren  Hill,'  aud 
analogous  themes,  fill  the  first,  and  as  we  think,  the  most  charac- 
teristic portion  of  the  volume.  There  seems  to  us  a  too  frequent 
recurrence  to  a  strain  which  is  not  so  much  melancholy,  as  re- 
gretful ;  the  contrast  between  youth  and  age  is  brought  oftener 
than  needful,  oftener  at  least  than  is  agreeable,  before  our  eyes. 
We  owe  indeed  to  this  one  of  the  writer's  best  pieces,  *  Seoond 
Childhood ;'  and  we  know  how  many  poets,  from  Mimnermus 
downward,  have  touched  on  the  theme  successfully;  but  thej 
were  either  the  poets  of  sensuous  gaiety,  or  else  treated  the 
inevitable  flight  of  youth  with  a  more  .intense  seriousness. 
A  gracious  thoughtfulness  might  be  named  the  characteristic 
quality  of  Lord  Houghton's  verse,  as  a  winning  and  el^ant 
playfulness  is  of  Praed's;  hence  they  satisfy  less  when  they 
quit  their  own  spheres,  and  move,  Praed  into  the  romantic 
legend,  Milncs  into  the  description  of  foreign  scenes  or  into 
narrative  incidents,  in  all  of  which  the  writer  must  be  of  a 
dramatic  turn,  or  capable  of  the  deeply  imaginative  word- 
painting  of  a  Wordsworth,  a  Shelley,  or  a  Keats,  to  vi>ifj 
his  material.  Yet  it  is  just  to  add  that  in  the  Houghton 
gallery  of  Eastern  life  .  occur  many  graceful  sketches ;  and 
where  the  writer  turns  from  his  too  charitable  attempts  to 
idealise  the  coarse  materialism  of  Mahometan  Turkey  to  the 
better  and  purer  world  of  ancient  Hellas,  the  '  larger  air '  of  that 
immortal  period  which  did  so  much  for  mankind,  the  *  Garden 
of  the  Soul,'  as  he  justly  names  it,  is  felt  at  once  in  his  verse. 
We  quote  a  remarkable  sonnet  on  what  Lord  Houghton  terms 
the  '  Concentration  of  Athens  ;'  in  which  he  anticipates  in  a  few 
words  the  line  of  thought  taken  by  Mr.  Grote  in  his  noble  His- 
tory, and  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  that  valuable  recent  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Federal  Governments,  which  has  not  yet  reached 
its  due  estimation  in  our  light-literature-loving  age : — 

*  Why  should  we  wonder  that  from  such  small  space 
Of  earth  so  much  of  human  strength  upgrew. 
When  thus  were  woven  bonds  that  tighter  drew 
Bound  the  Athenian  heart  than  faith  or  race  ? 

Thus 
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Thos  patriotiEiti  could  eocli  bouI  imbno 

With  personal  aflfectioDS^  face  to  face. 

And  homo  was  felt  in  ovcrj  public  place, 

And  brotherhood  was  noYer  rare  or  new. 

Thus  Wisdom,  from  ho-  naighboimng  Parthenon, 

Down  on  tho  Areopagus  could  fix 

A  watchful  gaze  ;  Thus  from  tho  rising  Ftiyx 

The  Orator*e  inspiring  voice  could  reach 

Half  o'er  tho  city,  and  his  solemn  speech 

Was  as  a  father's  counsel  to  his  eon/ 

The  most  successful  of  Lord  Houghton's  narratives  appears 
to  us  the  one  which  closes  liis  volume.  Under  the  title  '^The 
Northern  Knight  in  Italy,'  this  recounts  that  famous  legend  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  sets  forth,  with  a  vigour  and  an  indifference 
to  ordiodox  sentiment  highly  refreshing  to  diose  wearied  by  the 
stupid  marvels  and  monastic  morality  of  the  ill-nnmed  *  Golden 
"Legend,'  tho  great  conflict  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Reli- 
gions as  it  then  presented  itself  to  men's  minds:   Paganism  in  its 

'sensuous  phase,  and  the  triumph  of  a  too-ascetic  Christianity. 
The  Christian  warrior  Tannhau&er^  wandering  astray  into  a  wild 
ruotl,   is   gradually   drawn   into   the   temple  of    Venus*      There, 

funder  the  niagic  influence  of  reviving  faith,  the  image  is  reani- 
mated with  life ;  the  ruined  sanctuary  bkges  once  more  in  the 
purple  light  of  its  august  loveliness  ^  song  and  flowers  antl  beauty 
awake  from  the  sleep  of  ages;   the  Goddess  reasserts  herself; 

"  im!  then  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  But  we  must  refer  the  curious  to  Heine's 
irrative  for  the  ancient  conclusion  of  the  legend,  which  Lord 
Houghton  has,  we  know  not  why,  deprived  of  its  full  significance- 
The  poet  may  have  had  his  own  reasons  for  this ;  but  whichever 
treatment  of  the  m<iral  of  the  tale  be  the  best,  his  *  Northern 
Knight  *  is  written  with  great  delicacy  and  grace  ;  the  struggle  in 
Tannbiiuser's  mindj  and  tlio  enchantment  .which  falls  on  him, 
lialf  hallucination  and  half  witchery,  are  skilfully  touched ;  and 
lie  whole  poem  has  a  fluent  sweetness  and  evenness  iji  tlie  verse 
which  incline  us  to  regret  that  the  author  has  not  oftcner  em- 
ployed the  more  sustained  metre  which  we  find  here. 

I'  By  what  deep  tocraory  or  what  subtler  mean 
Was  it,  that  at  the  moment  of  this  eighty 
Tho  actual  past — the  statue  and  the  scene, 
St<K>d  out  before  him  in  historic  light  ? 
He  know  tho  glorious  Imago  by  its  name— 
Venus !  tho  Goddess  of  unholy  fame« 
He  heard  the  tread  of  distant  genemtions 
Slowly  defiling  to  their  place  of  doom  : 
And  thought  how  men  and  families  and  imtione 
Had  trusted  in  the  eudlcM  bliss  and  bloom 
Vol  n^,—m.  236.  2  F 
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Of  Hor  who  stood  in  desolation  there, 
Now  lom  of  love  and  tmieveired  by  prayer. 

Day  dreams  give  sleep,  and  sleep  brings  dreams  anew ; 

Thus  oft  a  fEtce  of  untold  tenderness, 

A  clond  of  woe  with  beauty  glistening  throng 

Brooded  above  him  in  divine  distress, — 

And  sometimes  bowed  so  low,  as  it  would  try 

His  ready  lips,  then  vanished  with  a  si^ : 

And  round  him  flowed  through  that  intense  sunshine 
Music,  whose  notes  at  once  were  words  and  tears ; 
"  Paphos  was  mine,  and  Amathus  was  mine, 
Mine  were  th'  Idalian  groves  of  ancient  yeaiSi — 
The  happy  heart  of  Man  was  all  mine  own ; 
Now  I  am  homeless  and  alone — alone ! " ' 

To  another  interesting  aspect  of  Lord  Houghton's  verse  we  can 
only  give  a  brief  notice.  It  is,  indeed,  one  peculiar  and  delight- 
ful privilege  of  the  Poet  that,  whether  his  song  be  of  that  Shak- 
spearian  prodigality  which  seems  to  embrace  every  mode  of 
thought  and  sentiment  in  its  magnificent  range,  or  of  that  smaller 
horizon  which  bounds  human  faculty  in  general,  he  admits  the 
reader  to  a  kind  of  personal  friendship  with  himself:  takes  us  into 
his  familiarity,  and  confesses  to  us  those  finer  and  inner  feelings 
which  arc  ordinarily  concealed  under  the  reserve  and  reticent 
coldness  of  common  life.  Yet,  whilst  speaking  of  a  man  (hap- 
pily), adhuc  vivo,  it  may  be  best  to  leave  his  verse  to  raise  its 
own  more  intimate  impressions,  after  the  author's  own  pleasure, 
on  his  readers:  adding  only  that  amiability  and  tenderness  of 
nature  are  not  less  stamped  on  this  collection  than  on  that  which 
Praed  has  left  us.  There  is  much  here  of  that  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed  and  the  despised  which  gives  such  a  peculiar  and 
pathetic  colour  to  Charles  Lamb's  w^onderful  *  Essays ;'  the  rela- 
tions of  the  p)or  to  the  rich  are  touched  in  the  high  spirit  which, 
exhibited  as  it  has  been  of  late  years  by  conspicuous  men  on  both 
su\v.s  in  our  politics,  we  decline  to  identify  with  any  party-name. 
AVe  string  together  a  few  passages,  more  or  less  coloured  by  these 
sentiments,  at  random  from  the  volume  before  us.  The  first  is 
from  the  stanzas  named  *  Simple  Sounds.' 

*  What  love  we,  about  those  we  love  the  best, 
Better  thau  their  dear  voices  ?     At  what  cost 
Would  one  not  gather  to  aii  aching  breast 
Each  little  word  of  some  whom  we  have  lost  ? 
And  O !  how  blank  to  hear,  in  some  far  place, 
A  voice  we  know,  and  sec  a  ntranger's  face ! ' 

Next,  from  a  poem  on  the  greatness  of  what  we  are  apt  to  call 
little  things : — 

*  Asense 
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^A  sense  of  an  eamefit  will  ^ 

To  help  the  lowly  living, 
And  a  terrible  heart-thnll 
If  you  have  no  power  of  giving : 
An  aim  of  aid  to  the  weak, 
A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless, 
Kind  woids,  so  short  to  speak, 
But  whose  echo  is  endless.' 

Or  this,  from  the  *  Lay  of  the  Humble :' — 
^  I  almost  fancy  that  the  more 
I  am  cast  out  from  men. 
Nature  has  made  me  of  her  store 
The  worthier  denizen : 
As  if  it  pleased  her  to  caress 
A  plant  grown  up  so  wild ; 
As  if  the  being  paientless 
Made  me  the  more  her  child.' 

Once  more : — 

^  Amid  the  factions  of  the  field  of  life 
The  Poet  held  his  little  neutral  ground; 
And  they  who  mixed  the  deepest  in  the  strife 
Their  evening  way  to  his  seclusion  found. 

There  meeting  oft  th'  antagonists  of  the  day 
Who  near  in  mute  defiance  seemed  to  stand, 
He  said  what  neither  would  be  first  to  say. 
And,  having  spoken,  left  them  hand  in  hand.' 

We  suppose  that  these  lines  express  what,  in  Lord  Houghton's 
idea,  is  one  of  the  leading  functions  of  poetiy :  the  mission  of 
peace  and  reconciliation.  It  is  a  function  to  which  no  writer 
of  our  time  has  been  more  faithful :  nor  is  there  a  more  truly 
enviable  fame  than  that  of  the  poet  who,  so  far  as  Nature  has 
given  him  power,  and  Life  opportunity,  has  accomplished  it 

We  are  conscious  that  little  has  been  done  here  towards  a  com- 
plete sketch  of  the  curious  subject  before  us.  Much  more  might 
be  said  on  the  poets  reviewed;  and  it  would  have  been  inte- 
resting to  examine  the  other  writers  who,  during  this  century,  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  what  we  have  ventured  to  call  Verse : 
Horace  Smith,  Thomas  Hood,  Captain  Morris,  Luttrell,  F.  Locker, 

the '  Ingleby '  authors,  the Collins,  whose  sadly  rare  *  Scripso- 

scrapsologia '  is  the  delight  of  collectors,  and  many  more  good 
men  and  true.  Lord  Macaulay,  Byron,  and  others  known  in 
different  fields  of  literature — even  the  Poet  Laureate  himself,  if 
rumour  has  not  here  indulged  in  one  of  her  too  common  and  regret- 
table flights — might  )|^  added.  But  we  leave  this  wider  view  of 
verse,  vers  de  societd^  occasional  poetry,  or  whatever  the  reader 
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may  prefer  to  name  it,  to  the  historian  of  English  poetry — if 
English  poetry  is  ever  to  find  such  a  benefactor.  A  few  words 
remain  to  bind  together  our  brief  notice  of  Praed  and  Lord 
Houghton. 

By  the  classification  we  have  followed,  and  the  union  of  these 
names  in  one  review,  it  is  not  intended,  let  us  finally  remind  our 
readers,  that  the  writers  before  us  are  of  the  same  initial  force  and 
faculty,  or  that  their  spheres  are  precisely  similar ;  still  less  the 
mood  of  mind  in  which  their  subjects  are  treated.  Poetry,  lilceeveiy 
expression  of  human  nature,  at  once  depends  on,  and  forms  part 
of  the  great  general  development  of  the  race.  We  have  hitherto 
viewed  it  mainly  as  cause :  let  us  now  think  of  it  rather  as  effect 
Each  of  these  poets  represents,  in  fact,  a  phase  in  English 
thought  natural  to  the  century :  Praed  the  conservatism  of  a 
generous  mind  under  the  reaction  produced  hy,  the  Reform 
movements  of  the  Grey  period;  Lord  Houghton,  the  liberal 
thinker,  satisfied  with  the  spirit  and  direction  of  recent  politics. 
We  have  here,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  ranked  them  according 
to  their  political  sentiments  ;  although  the  poems  of  each  rather 
paint  the  social  side  of  life,  or  the  moral  and  religious 
feelings  aroused  by  the  aspect  of  the  age,  than  give  direct 
expression  to  politics.  Each  also — as  befits  poetry — has  that 
truly  liberal  tone  which  England  demands  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  her  political  sections :  a  tone  which  we  trace, 
without  hesitation,  to  Uie  humanising  and  soul-enlarging  influence 
of  the  ancient  literature  upon  each.  We  must  have  one  word 
more  on  this  subject.  Putting  religion  aside,  what  are  the  great 
intellectual  stimulants  of  man?  The  sciences  are  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge :  the  contemplation  of  Nature  consoles  and 
delights ;  but  it  is  chiefly  by  the  mind  of  man  that  man  himself 
is  vitally  and  essentially  influenced.  However  important  or  im- 
pressive, the  laws  and  facts  revealed  by  physical  science  are 
external  to  the  soul ;  tlie  lessons  of  nature  reach  us  from  another 
sphere  of  existence ;  mind  only  comes  into  absolute  contact  with 
mind.  Hence,  considering  education  as  a  direct  process  for  forming 
the  soul,  literature  and  tlie  fine  arts,  wliile  humanity  remains 
human,  will  necessarily  form  a  large  proportion  of  what  is 
valuable  in  it.  And  in  literature  the  ancient  writers,  by  whom 
we  here  mean  those  of  Greece,  with  the  few  Roman  who  were 
penetrated  by  the  Hellenic  spirit,  will  have  the  most  bracing,  die 
most  elevating,  and  the  most  refining  influence.  Many  causes 
unite  in  this  ;  of  which  all  that  we  can  now  specify  are  the  greater 
perfection  in  form  which  distinguishes  the  Hellenic  literature, 
the  natural  gifts  in  which  the  Hellenic  ^ce  surpassed  the  other 
sons  oi  men,  and  (perhaps  most  important)  the  fact  that  (thus 
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gifted)  tbej  approached  almost  all  tbe  problems  of  modern  life 
imm  a  point  of  view  easentiallj  different  from,  and  independent 
uf  ours. 

But  we  are  wandering  from  our  poets.     To  sum  up  the  points 
in  wUifU  we  trace^  or  seem    to   trace,  sufficient    ronsang^uinity 
of  genius  to  justifj-  our  classification,  it  may  be  repeated  that — 
judg^ing   by  tlie   results  of  their  work — they  chose  verse  ratlier 
as    the    fittest   expression    for   their  sentiments   on    subjects   of 
the   day,  or  for  their   thoughts   as  moulded  by  the  immediate 
inJluences  of  the  age,  than  moved  by  the  more  abstract  and  ira- 
personal  *  ecstasy*  (to  use  Plato*s  word)  of  imaginative  poetry; 
^K^^were    rather   governed    by  the    material   of   song^,  than   have 
^^Klven  it  al^solute  IjTical  unity  and  indivi duality  of  form ; — are 
^^^ther  receptive^  in  a  word,  than  creative.     Of  the  importance  of 
j^F%-erse  in  thus  linking  together  prose  and  poetry  by  a  medium 
I       which  partakes  in  the  powers  of  each^  we  have  aheady  spoken  | 
and  the  sj>ecimens  quoted  will  (it  is  hoped)  afford  satisfactory 
proof  of  our  statement.     It  is  of  immense  value  to  us  that  our 
immediate  feelings  ami  aspirations, — that  our  common  social  life 
and  the  little  things  which  fill  th(^  day  of  almost  all, — nay,  per- 
haps, could  we  hK)k  closely  into  tlie  days  of  philosophers,  saints, 
and  heroes,  of  all, — should  be  reflected  for  us,  by  these  '  repre- 
sentative mewj'  in  a  mtxle  of  literature  which  can  embody  many 
of  the  literal  details  of  prose  in  the  far  more  brilliant,  impressive, 
and   rcmemberable  forms  of  poetry.     Yet  we  would  add  once 
morCj  as  a  final  word,  that  the  classification  attempted,  although 
(we  think)  not  arhitrary,  is  not  meant  to  be  rigid  or  exclusive. 
The  harsh  territorial  limitations  of  the  world  of  *  real  property* 
are  not  found  within  *  the  garden  of  the  souL'     Line  here  joins 
^*ith  tine;  boundary  fades  into  boundary.     In  the  realms  of  the  - 
mind^  as  in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  are  no  positive  demarcations ; 
no  isolated  facts.      Everything  is  relative ;    everything  plastic ; 
^'it  no  sooner  comes  into  being  than  it  forthwith  ceases  to  be,' 
and  transforms  itself  into  new  maniXestations  :  for  such  is  the  law 
of  life.     Within  the  domains  of  man,  nowhere  is  this  law  more 
perceptibly  operative  than  in  the  Fine  Arts,  which  are  tbe  expres- 
sion of  the  freest  part  of  his  nature,  and  exhibit  the  soul  in  the 
best  and  highest  phase  of  its  spiritual  or  '  theoretic '  existence, 
giving  and   receiving  pure,   lofty,   and   active   pleasure.     And, 
among  all  the  Fine  Arts,  nowhere  do  we  find  such  plasticity, 
such  elasticity,  such  life,  in  a  word,  as  in  poetry.     Nowhere,  at 
the  same  time,  are  tbere  such  definiteness  of  form,  such  essential 
divisions   of   subject-matter.     The   critic   is  hence   equally   in 
danger  whether^  with  the  school  of  tbe  last  century,  be  defines, 
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or  whether,  after  the  fashion  of  our  day,  he  declines  altogether 
the  '  labor  improbus '  of  defining.  We  wish  the  reader  to  apply 
these  remarks  to  what  has  been  here  said  upon  verse  and  science^ 
prose  and  poetry.  If  he  should  allow  any  verisimilitude  to  the 
classification,  he  should  remember  also  that  it  is  but  relative  and 
general.  As  between  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  so 
even  between  prose  and  verse,  the  line  is  not  absolutely  drawn. 
Much  more  is  this  the  case  between  metrical  writing  in  its 
different  kinds.  Nor  do  wc  think  that  the  readers  of  Lord 
Houghton  and  Mackworth  Praed  will  doubt  that  each  has  left 
more  than  one  specimen  of  what  will  be  handed  down  with  that 
literature  which  is  destined,  at  no  very  distant  date,  to  be  more 
than  any  other  the  world's  literature — as  genuine  and  delightfol 
poetiy. 


Art.  V. — 1.    The   Ttcenty- Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Pemh 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind.     Philadelphia,  1855. 

2.  Wilson's  Biography  of  the  Blind.     1838.     Fourth  Edition. 

3.  An  Essay  on  the  Instruction^  §t.,  of  the  Blind,     By  Dr. 
Guillie,  &c.,  &c.     London,  1819. 

4.  77ie    Thirty- Second  Annual  Report    of  the   Pennsylvanian 
Schools.     Philadelphia,  1865. 

5.  The   Sense   Denied  and  Lost.      By   Thomas    Bull,    M.D. 
London,  1859. 

6.  Essays  and  Historical  Sketches.      By  Viscount  Cranbome. 
London,  1862. 

7.  Rqwrt  of  the  Bath  Blind  School.     1865. 

8.  Diderot  s  Letter  on  Blindness.     London,  1780. 

9.  Huber  on  Ants   and  Bees.     London,  1820.     Translated  by 
R.  J.  Johnson. 

10.  ^The  Report  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind^  St.  George's 
Fields.     London,  1864. 

11.  The  Census  of  England  and  Wales.     1861. 

IN  the  year  1712,  in  one  of  the  Fellows'  rooms  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  sat  thr€»e  learned  and  famous  men  dis- 
cussing a  knotty  point  over  the  winter  fire.  Two  of  them  were 
antiquaries,  as  well  as  scholars,  and  on  the  table  before  them  lay 
a  small  drawer  of  Roman  coins,  concerning  some  of  which  the 
battle  waxed  hot  Over  one  headless  emperor,  whose  very  name 
and  date  none  but  the  initiated  could  guess  at  from  the  coin 
before  them,  the  discussion  grew  especially  fierce.  It  had  been 
purchased  as  a  rare  and  matchless  gem  by  the  elder  of  the  two 
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collectors,  who  botli  agreed  as  to  its  extreme  valti<?,  bat  differetl 
[as  to  its  €?xact  date,  Tlieir  friend  by  the  fire  tcKik  no  part  in  the 
discussioti,  but  J  at  last,  when  the  coin  was  handed  to  him  for 
examination  and  judgmenl:,  his  answer  was  prompt  and  decided 
enough*  Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  glance  at  the  medal,  but 
having  felt  it  over  very  carefully  with  the  tips  of  his  finjs^ers,  he 
next  applied  it  to  his  tongne.  This  done,  he  quietly  laid  the 
headless  Augustus  <lown  on  the  table,  saying  as  he  did  so, 
*50  B,c*5  or  88  a.d.j  the  thing  isn*t  worth  a  shilling;  1  doubt 
very  much  its  being  gold,  and  Tin  sure  it  isn't  Roman  ;'  and  the 
next  day  proved  that  be  was  in  the  right,*  The  thing  that  had 
been  shown  to  him  and  detectcil  was  a  clever  counterfeit,  got  up 
for  the  occasion  of  an  antiquarian  sale,  just  as  lioman  coins 
were  dug  up  a  month  or  two  ago  in  making  the  Thames  Embank* 
^H-meiit.  Vet  this  keen  judge  was  a  blind  man,  and  had  never  set 
^Kl^es  on  a  coin  good,  bad,  or  indilferent ;  having  lost  not  only  his 
^^ eye-sight,  but  even  his  very  eye-balls,  by  the  sma1I*pox  in  1682, 
when  but  a  twelvemonth  old.  He  was  now  Lticasian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  first  University' of  the  World,  a  friend  of 
Wbiston,  Halley,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  whose  'Principia' 
formed  the  chief  subject  of  his  public  Lectures.  His  whole  life 
from  boyhood  had  been  one  of  striking  interest,  though  we  can 
do  no  more  than  touch  on  the  few  salient  ]K>ints  which  startle  us 
in  the  career  of  a  blind  man.  At  the  Free  School  of  Fennistone, 
in  Yorkshire,  and  with  the  help  of  a  reader  and  such  few  books 
as  his  father,  an  exciseman,  could  procure  for  him.  at  htJme,  bj 
dint  of  unwearied  perseverance  he  managed  to  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  Classics  as  to  master  the  works  of  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Diophantus,  and  Newton,  in  their  original  Greek 
and  Latin*  This  was  all  done  before  he  was  twenty ;  at  twenty- 
five  he  was  a  famous  teacher  in  Cambridge  ;  at  thirty,  Lucasian 
Professor,  M,A,  by  royal  mandate,  lecturing  on  the  solar  spec- 
tram,  the  laws  of  light,  and  the  theory  of  the  rainbow,^ — none  of 
which  he  bad  ever  looked  on. 

His  genius  as  a  mathematician,  his  keenness  of  judgment,  his 
accuracy  as  a  reasoner,  and  his  dexterity  and  quickness  in  per- 
forming arithmetical  operations,  naturally  lead  us  to  the  question 
of  how  far  the  sense  of  touch  in  the  blind,  as  well  as  the  mental 
powers,  can  l>e  so  edticated  as  to  atone  for  or  supply  the  plaee  of 
the  sense  that  is  gone«  The  common  notion  is  that  when  a  child 
loses  his  sight,  the  other  bodily  and  mental  powers  are  all  stimu- 
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lated  and  sharpened  to  such  an  increase  of  new  and  keen  life  as 
to  supply  the  deficiency — touch,  hearing,  taste,  and  intellect  all 
becoming  doubly  acute.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  plausible 
fancies  by  which  people  relieve  their  minds  from  the  uneasiness 
caused  by  the  contemplation  of  a  ho]>clcss  calamity  ;  for,  on  the 
contrary,  wide  and  long  experience  has  established  that  in  ninctr- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  loss  of  sight  for  a  greater  or 
less  time  shatters  the  whole  framework  of  mind  and  body, 
and  the  remaining  senses  and  powers,  instead  of  springing 
into  new  life,  are  weakened  and  depressed.  A  man  does  not 
become  blind  by  merely  shutting  his  eyes.  His  loss  of  vision 
seems  to  affect  every  part  of  him.*  If  it  befalls  him  suddenly, 
when  grown  up,  he  is  for  a  time  utterly  prostrated;  and 
many  a  long  weary  month  may  pass  before  he  can  so  fu 
rouse  himself  as  to  set  to  work  at  any  task  with  hope  or  spirit 
But  if  bom  blind  his  lot  is  still  worse.  He  is  from  the  first 
more  or  less  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  treated  in  some 
respects  as  an  inferior,  weaker  and  less  capable  than  his  friends 
and  companions;  and  though  most  unwilling  to  believe  this 
himself,  lie  at  last  sinks  into  a  state  of  isolation  in  which 
*  the  darkness  may  be  felt'  If  his  friends  are  well  off,  and 
educated  people,  all  the  appliances  that  education  demands 
and  money  can  procure  are  at  once  brought  to  bear  upon  him. 
The  hand  of  love  leads  him  to  the  tree  of  knowledge,  proves 
that  it  is  within  even  his  reach ;  shows  to  him  a  spark  of  light 
in  the  darkness,  how  the  spark  may  be  fanned  into  a  flame,  and 
the  flame  made  to  shine  cheerily  on  the  up-hill  path.  But  if  his 
friends  be  poor,  or  uneducated,  the  whole  treatment  is  reversed. 
Too  often  he  is  pushed  aside  into  a  comer  as  an  encumbrance, 
or  at  all  events  one  for  whom  little  or  nothing  can  be  done; 
treated  perhaps  not  unkindly,  but  gradually  spoiled  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word  by  a  mixture  of  careless  neglect  and  more 
worthless  indulgence.  In  this  case  the  boy  sinks  into  a  condi- 
tion little  better  than  that  of  an  animal,  vicious  or  mischievous, 
amiable,  lazy,  or  apathetic,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  probably  into 
darkness  moral  as  well  as  mental,  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
light  about  him.  Bodily  pleasures  are  his  main  thought;  he 
becomes  selfish ;  selfishness  at  times  makes  him  talkative,  but  as 
often  moody ;  he  grows  silent,  reserved,  nervous,  timid,  opinion- 

*  *  Blindness '  says  Guilli^,  •  not  only  deprives  a  man  of  the  sensations  which 
h?long  to  sight,  but  modifies  and  distorts  all  his  thoughts.  Untrained,  he  has  no 
idea  of  decorum,  of  social  propriety,  or  of  modesty/  Strongly  put,  but  essentially 
true.  Du  Puiseaux  used  to  say,  that  he  could  not  understand  >vhy  one  part  of  the 
body  should  be  covered  more  than  another. 

ated. 
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J,  and  discontenteiL     These  are  too  often  ( whatever  op ti mists 
pay  imagine  to  the  contrary)  tlie  characteristics  of  poor  blmd 
liklreiL  ^ 

With  some  such  qualities  as  these  we  will  suppose  a  boy  to 
sent  up  from  the  country  to  some  Blind  School — say  that  for 
the  Indigent  lilind  in  St.  George's  Fields,*  Let  us  see  what 
>mes  of  him,  a  boy  of  average  abilitj.  He  is  brought  into  an 
Mea^ivc  and  rambling  bnildingj  containing  a  large  number  of 
»ms,  and  enclosing  two  good-sized  playgromads  respectively  for 
^irls  and  bays.  Tiiis  building  stretches  over  nearly  two  acres  of 
ground  ;  and  with  almost  every  part  of  his  f  side  of  it — all  its  outer 
bops  and  depend  en  cies-^he  has  to  become  acquainted  almost 
Btirelj  by  touch  and  car,  with  a  little  help  from  a  companion's 
iger  estperience.  It  is  all  so  utterly  new  and  strange  to  him  that 
the  first  day  or  two  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  some  pupiVa 
teacher's  hand  to  get  as  far  as  the  school-room,  the  chapel,  I 
<tining-room,  or  basket-shop,  all  of  which  are  widely  apart. 
But  within  a  week  the  chances  are  that  out  of  his  eighty  blind 
fellow  pupils  he  has  chosen  one  as  a  companion,  antl  probably 
Ms  friend,  for  several  years  to  come,f  who,  if  neeil  lie,  convoys 
km  across  the  open  yard  to  any  special  point^to  the  dormitory, 
TO  through  the  more  intricate  navigation  of  staircase  leading  to 
tJie  baiid-room,§  In  a  month  all  the  plain  sailing  is  fairly 
mastered^  He  can  fiad  his  way  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
basket-shop,  and  down  that  shop,  150  yards  long,  just  to  the  very 
site  of  his  own  box  on  which  he  sits  to  split  the  withies  for 
basket-work.  He  knows  his  own  hox^  too,  A*om  Smith's  and 
Brown's  on  either  side  of  him.  In  a  year  he  will  know  probably 
bis  own  tools  from  theirs  by  some  little  flaw  or  feature  not  patent 
to  the  eye  of  a  looker-on  ;  in  a  couple  of  years  he  will  know  the 
handle  of  the  door  to  music-room  No.  5  from  that  of  No.  6  ;  lie 
irill  run  quickly  with  a  half-finished  basket  In  his  hand  from  the 
Drkshop  across  a  wide  yard  exactly  to  the  very  door-step  of 
open  shed  in  which  is  a  tank  for  soaking  his  willow-ivork, 
lis  senses  of  touch  and  hearing  are  being  silently  and  surely 
educated ;  as  their  education  progresses  they  become  keener — 
bearing  as  a  sharp  and  watehful  sentinel,  guide^  and  spy ;  touch 

Vide  *  Jurors '  Beport/  Qrm%  Exhibition,   1861.     EdaoatioDal  Worki  and 

Tf  It  is  divi4<»l  into  two  dlstkoct  tFiDgt^  one  excloslTelj  for  males  aod  the  other 
■r  fem&k^, 

\X  Vm^  ImpreMJon*  witli  the  blitid  are  all  in all.^ — GutUir:^  p,  47, 
{  This  band  coofilst»  of  about  tbirtj  instrnmental  performers,  viol  ids,  finteir  and 
hmm  hortiij  Stc,  taai  loiumges  to  pbj  well  saeh  Vttiie  us  one  bears  from  a  good 
erman  band. 
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as  his  senant-of-all-work  and  detective.  To  the  seeing  touch  Is 
an  auxiliary,  but  to  the  blind  boy  it  is  the  primary  sense  of  alL 
By  it  he  knows  his  own  clothes^  and  almost  all  the  property  that 
he  possesses  * — his  tools,  box,  bed,  hat,  fiddle,  cupboard,  seat  in 
chapel,  school-room,  and  workshop ;  by  it  he  reads  his  chapter 
in  St.  John  or  in  Robinson  Crusoe  ;t  he  plays  chess  or  dominoes; 
works  a  sum  in  long  division  or  writes  a  letter  home  to  his 
mother  which  she  can  read  with  her  eyes,  and  he  with  his 
fingers.  By  the  help  of  touch  he  weaves  a  rug  of  coloured  wools 
embracing  every  variety  of  scroll- work,  or  of  those  peculiar 
flowers  and  fruits  which  grow  only  on  carpet-land,  or  fringes 
with  delicate  green  and  red  a  door-mat  for  a  lady's  boudoir; 
by  touch  he  sees  any  curiosity,  such  as  a  lamp  from  the 
Pyramids,  or  a  scrap  of  mineral,  which  you  describe  to  him, 
and  which,  having  once  handled,  he  always  speaks  of  as  having 
been  seen. 

Our  present  object  is  to  illustrate  for  our  readers  the  way  in 
which  a  blind  boy  of  fair  ability  manages  to  accomplish  by 
touch  some  one  or  two  of  those  tasks  just  now  enumerated.  We 
will  select  three  of  the  more  curious  ones  as  types  of  the  rest ; 
how  he  does  a  sum  in  long  division,  how  he  writes  a  letter,  and 
weaves  a  rug.  His  slate  is  a  board  of  about  12  inches  by  10, 
bound  with)|  metal  round  the  edges,  and  containing  about  190 
pentagonal  holes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  arranged  in  the 
following  fashion : — 


Into  these  holes  he  inserts  a  five-sided  metal  pin,  which,  ac- 
cording to    its   position,    and  the    end  kept    uppermost,  repre- 

*  A  blind  boy  sent  by  his  master  to  sell  fish  in  the  village,  cut  certain  nicks 
or  notches  in  the  head  or  tail  of  each  cod,  and  thus  wrote  down  the  price  of  his 
goofls  where  his  finger  could  feel  it :  and  yet  not  to  be  detected  by  the  eye  of  the  . 
customer. 

t  Thanks  to  the  Society  for  Printing  Books  for  the  Blind,  both  these  are  now 
within  liis  reach. 

sents 
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sents  tile  numerals  from  1  to  0,  The  pin  is  of  this  sL 
aiid  aspect^  under  its  two  positions.  When  used 
with  the  obtuso  end  upwards,  the  jun  in  its  five 
different  positions  represents  the  five  *jdd  nunabers, 
1,  .%  5,  7,  9  ;  when  reversedj  and  with  the  bi- 
lurcated  end  upvirarrls,  it  represents  2,  4,  6,  8,  i\ 
any  of  which  the  blind  boy  emidly  and  rapidly 
reads   by   nianin;^   his    finj^r   alon^  the   tops  of 

^the  piEWL     A  long  division  sum  would  be  repfcsented  thus:^ — 
fa  s         ^         e  s         ^ 

#  #  #  #^^#  ## 

13)348(26 
26 


the  two  pentagonal  holes  without  numbers  marked  over  them 
being^  blanks,  left  so  purposely  by  the  arithmetician  instead  of 
the  curved  lines  drawn  by  his  rival  with  eyes  to  separate  divisor, 
dividend,  antl  quotient.  It  is  obvious,  there fore^  that  all  ordinary 
sums  in  arithmetic  may  be  ivorked  by  a  blind  boy  almost  as 
quickly  as,  and  far  more  plainly  than^  by  the  schoolboy  on  his 
greasy  slate. 

The  board  oa  which  Saunderson  performed  his  aridimetical 
calculations  is  a  far  more  complicated  affair,  and  although  we 
have  a  woodcut  of  it,  its  escact  nature  and  use  are  bard  to  be 
understood.  No  account  of  it  we  have  met  with  offers  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  Vari^*us  parts ;  but  we  will  do  our  best  to  co 
dense  and  improve  that  written  by  Hinchcliffj  his  pupil  and" 
successor* 

The 
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Fig*  2. 


The  hoard  was  thin  and  smooth,  and  rather  more  than  m 
square;  fixed  in  a  narrow  frame  slightly  raised  above  it,  co 
taining  a  great  number  of  cross  parallel  lines  drawn  at  rijB 
angles  to  cacb  other.  The  edges  of  the  board  bad  grcKives  abod 
two  inches  apart,  and  to  eaeb  groove  belong^  five  parallels,  eac 
square  inch  being  subdivided  into  one  hundred  smaller  square 
At  everj  point  of  intersection  was  a  small  hole,  to  receive 
peg  or  pin.  Saunderson  always  kept  two  boxes  of  pins  by  hj 
side  when  at  work,  and  these,  by  difTerence  of  position  or  liea 
expressed  to  bira  the  various  numerals ;  a  larger  peg  in  ih 
centre  of  eaeb  Httle  square  standing  for  jsero,  a  smaller  one  for  1* 


The  other  numerals  stand  thus — 
detected  by  their  relative  ]K>sition 
or  1,  the  gi-eaterpegs  (lor  0)  being 
place  when  not  needed  (or  1 ;  serving 
preserve  bis  line  of  figures  and 
mistakes.  Saunderson  placed  and 
with    inconceivable   quicknessj    but 


«- 


I — t 
the 


and  were  at  on^ 
to  the  central 
always  in  ihi 
him  for  guides 
to  prevent  other 
displaced  the  pi 
exact   way   in   whi 
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rming  his  arithmeticxil  calcnlu lions  is 
altO|?etlier  a  mystery*  We  imafjine  that  hj  far  the  larg^er  portiovi 
tif  hjs  wark  must  have  been  done  mental Ij^  and  that  he  used 
g^roups  of  pins  from  time  to  time,  in  certain  relative  positions, 
to  express  certain  stages  in  tte  operation,  as  memoranda  to  which 
he  cowlil  refer  a^in  and  again  with  a  touchy  am!  thus  verify 
liii  work.  Be  this  as  it  may,  how^ever,  there  is  no  doubt  tfiat 
be  worked  problems  of  every  possible  kind,  both  in  common 
arithmetic,  fractions,  decimals,  or  algebra,  with  |:^reat  rapidity 
and  equal  accuracy.  A  glance  at  that  part  of  the  board  marked 
Fig.  1  will  show  how  easily  be  n^dapted  it  for  the  working  of 
geometrical  problems  by  placing  pins  at  die  angular  points,  and 
sarroimding  them  with  a  silk  thread j  so  as  to  form  any  fig'ure 
which  be  required.  Genius  as  he  was,  and  full  of  resources 
which  genius  alone  can  devise  and  use»  he  would  floubtless  have 
rejoiced  to  possess  one  of  the  plain  and  simple  arithmetic  boards 

KiW  in  use  at  St,  George's  Fields,* 
Embossing  a  letter  is  a  far  easier  task  than  a  sum  lo  arith- 
etic,  and  the  horrors  of  s^iellingf  are  less  than  those  of  Long 
ivisi<m.  When  once  a  boy  has  learned  to  roatl  a  chapter  of 
Kobinson  Cnisoe  in  Alston's  type  (the  Roman  letter),  he  is  very 
soon  able  to  write  home  and  tell  nf  his  accompbshnients*  The 
process  is  just  like  that  which  children  call  pricking  a  pattern  in 
paper,  except  thnt  instead  of  being  managed  with  a  single  pin- 
point, an  entire  letter  of  pin-points  is  pierced  by  one  single  pres- 
sure- The  embossing  frame  consists  of  two  parts,  one  a  plain 
slab  of  wood  about  14  inches  long  by  8  wide,  covered  on  one 
side  w  ith  a  thick  layer  of  flannel  or  velvet  j  and  thr  other  of  a 
plain  framework  of  horizontal  Imrs  about  half  an  inch  apart ;  the 
I  wo  being  connected  by  hinges  w*bicb  join  them  together  as  a  slip 
bf  leather  does  the  two  covers  of  a  f  2 

^k^  When  the  blind  boy  wishes 
write  a  letter,  he  lays  his  sheet  of 
"paper  on  side  2,  and  folds  over  ujion 
it  side  1,  through  the  bars  of  which 
te  presses  small  wooden  types,  each 
'  earing  on  one  end  a  Roman  letter 
formed     of     projecting     pin-points* 

These  he  forces  steadily  home  through  the  paper  into  rhe  flannel 

or  leatlier  below,  placing  each  letter  as  he  does  so  the  reverse 

M'^ay,  so  as  to  make  the  embossing  correct  on  the  other  side  ot 

*"'  "     a  slow  one,  as  everv  letter  has  to 


paper- 


proces 


•  Saunderson,  with  all  his  dererDcss,  tths  never  able  to  write. 


be 
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be  separately  stamped  down  and  held  in  its  place  till  its  next 
neighbour  is  introduced,  that  not  a  grain  of  precious  space  be 
wasted  ;  but  at  last,  duly  reversed  and  in  good  order,  appear  die 
pleasant  words, 

MY    DEAR  •  FATHER 

And  proud  enough,  we  may  well  imagine,  is  Sam  Trotter,  the 
village  blacksmith,  when  he  gets  his  first  letter  from  '  our  blind 
Johnny  in  London ;'  it  goes  the  round  of  the  whole  community, 
and  in  spite  of  some  grievous  lapses  in  orthography,  is  fairij 
worn  out  at  last  with  continual  handling,  unless  locked  up  by  iit 
good  wife  as  too  precious  a  document  for  the  perusal  of  ordinaij 
mortals.  Their  wonder  will  be  doubled  when  Johnny  comes 
home  next  year  at  the  Midsummer  holidays,  and  reads  <^his  own 
epistle  with  the  tips  of  his  fingers. 

The  weaver  sets  to  work  with  a  loom  of  the  ordinaiy  kind, 
which  we  tiicrefore  need  not  describe,  and  the  only  problem  ii, 
how  shall  the  blind  workman  accurately  follow  a  pattern  of  which 
he  cannot  see  a  single  step,  in  colours  which  he  cannot  distin- 
guish. We  pause  only  for  a  moment,  by  the  way,  to  notice  one 
common  and  popular  error  still  afloat,  viz^  that  some  clever 
blind  people  have  the  power  of  detecting  colours  by  the  toucL 
All  we  can  say  is,  that  those  who  have  had  the  experience 
of  many  years,  and  opportunities  for  the  personal  exami- 
nation of  many  hundreds  of  blind  persons,  of  all  ages  and 
ranks,  including  some  of  remarkable  ability,  have  not  been 
able  to  find  the  remotest  trace  of  such  a  power.  There  is  no 
more  resemblance  now  between  sounds  and  colours*  than  in 
the  time  of  Guillie,  fifty  years  ago ;  so  that  no  description  will 
(»nable  a  blind  man  to  discern  Ijetween  a  crimson  poppy  and  the 
azure  corn-flower  ;  nor  can  there  be  any  perceptible  difference  of 
texture  in  one  morsel  of  wool,  pa]>er,  cloth,  or  feather  stained  red, 
and  another  of  grassy  green.  Dr.  Moyes,  indeed,  who  lost  his 
siglit  at  three  years  of  age,  says  tliat  *  red  gave  him  a  disagreeable 
sensation,  like  the  touch  of  a  saw,t'  and  that  as  other  colours 
became  less  intense  they  decreased  in  harshness,  until  grcien  con- 
veve<l  to  him  an  idea  like  tliat  which  he  felt  in  passing  his  hand 
over  a  polished  surface.  But  wc  suspect  that  Dr.  Moyes  was 
only  trying  to  rival  the  happy  shot  of  anotlier  blind  man,  who, 
savs  Locke,  declaretl  that  scarlet  was  to  him  '  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.'      Trumpets    and   scarlet  go  well  together,  and    were 

*   yUh  Guillie's  Kssay,  p.  3. 

\  *  Life  of  Moves,*  by  Wilson,  p.  172. 

perhaps 
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perhaps  even  more  frequently  heard  of  and  met  with  seventy  or 
c»i^hty  years  ago  than  they  are  now^  and  the  name  of  one  might 
^well  suggest  the  other.* 

Touch,  therefore,  wlilch  can  do  so  much  for  the  blind  work- 
btiah,  cnn  do  notliing  for  him  here  ;  but  nevertheless,  as  the  Great 
ExhibitioTi  proved,  he  can  weave  you  a  rug  bright  with  all  the 
colour*  of  the  rainhow^  exactly  after  the  pattern  which  you  pre- 
scride  :  scroll-work,  leaves^  fruit,  flowers,  lozenges,  stars,  or  cross- 
bars* In  the  first  place,  his  threads  of  wool  arc  all  placed  for 
liim  by  his  side,  in  one  exact  order,  say  white,  crimson,  blue, 
3'ellow,  anfl  maroon-  They  are  always  in  the  same  order  and 
place^  so  that  he  takes  up  whichever  he  needs  with  unerring 
c^ertainty.  Hung  up  to  the  beam  in  front  of  him,  but  easily 
^iritbin  reach  of  his  fingers,  is  a  square  of  smooth,  thin  deal,  on 
^iirtich  is  traced  the  pattern  of  his  rug  in  nails  with  heads  of  every 
possible  variety  of  shape — round,  square,  diamond-shape^  or  tri- 
aing^ular ;  tacks,  brads,  and  buttons  ;  some  driven  home  to  the 
surface  of  the  board,  others  raised  one-tenth  of  an  inch  above  it ; 
But  all  telling  their  own  story  of  red,  green,  white  or  blue-  The 
Ixiard  is  ruled  thus  with  cross-bar  lines,  and  at  every  point  of 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■iii 


intersection  a  small  hole  is  bored,  into  wldch  is  slipped  a  nail 
with  its  head  square,  round,  or  triangular,  as  the  pattern  requires. 
The  b<jy  reads  his  pattern  along  the  horizontal  lines  from  left  to 
right,  and  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  nails  weaves  in  the 
g,n.y  scroll-work  of  brilliant  colours  as  deftly  as  if  he  saw  every 
tint.  A  glance  at  the  above  cut  will  show  the  first  line  of  a  nail 
pattern :  O  standing  for  red,  ^   for  white,  Q  for  blue^   •  for 

*  A  pupil  of  GailHc"^,  at  the  Paris  Blind  School,  trttnsbted  ruhet^e.  deHi^^ 
JToin  HuMce's  Second  Ode,  hj  *  fiamhig  rjffbt  hand.'  Being  presBed  lo  trotifilate 
litemllj'.  lae  gave  ss  an  equivalent '  nul*  when  asked  what  he  tueaut  by  *a  t^d 
tirni,'  he  fBiii  that  h«  did  iiot  think,  like  Loc^ke's  blind  muti,  that  tJie  eoSour  red 
was  liUc  ifie  ^onnd  of  n  trutnpet,  but  he  had  ininfiliili*d  it  *fiamjig,*  becnufehehad 
b<»ea  told  ihut  iire  was  ral;  whenee  he  concluded  thpt  heat  is  accompanied  hj 
r^ness;  wbkb  determined  him  to  mark  the  anger  of  Jupiter  by  tm  epithet 
gaming^  because  when  irritated  one  is  bot,  and  wbeti  hoi  one  mu«t  be  tpd. 

maroon, 
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maroon,  and  X  for  gjeen ;  for  the  arrangement  of  which  in  doe 
order  the  weaver  has  of  course  to  depend  on  his  teacher  with  cyci. 
But  if  his  touch  is  keen,  and  his  finger  not  hardened  by  work, 
his  pattern  can  be  set  for  him  in  a  far  easier  and  simpler  shape 
by  the  help  of  a  few  embossed  letters  and  figures  on  a  sheet  of 
thick  paper.  The  line  of  nails  in  the  above  cut  translated  into 
letters,  would  run  thus,  B  standing  for  red,  D  for  white,  C  for 
blue,  A  for  maroon,  and  R  for  green  : — 

B.3  :  D.l.  C.l.  B.l.  0.2.  B.2.  D.l.  B.4.  A.2.  D.l.  C.4.  B.2.  A.7.  R3.* 

These  letters  and  figures  the  blind  weaver  quickly  reads  with 
his  finger  ;  and  then  readily  takes  from  his  row  of  arrangd 
colours  the  number  of  threads  or  strands  requisite  to  bring  to 
light  those  curious  flowers  that  grow  in  the  meadows  of  carpet- 
land  ;  or  the  still  more  curious  squares,  triangles,  lozenges, 
curves,  and  scrolls,  that  crop  out  among  the  blossoms ;  weaviiij^ 
on,  unconsciously,  yet  correctly  in  the  dark,  with  quiet,  patient, 
skill  that  well  deserves  the  word  of  praise  from  his  teacher  for 
which  he  gladly  looks. 

Touch,  then,  does  much  for  the  blind  boy,  but  brings  him  not 
a  sinp:le  grain  nearer  to  the  discerning  of  colours.  As  the  ejeof 
tlic  deaf  mute  can  never  hear,  so  the  fingers  of  the  blind  will 
never  see.  The  cessation  of  resistance  may  be  to  the  touch  of 
ji  blind  boy  what  *  the  cessation  of  colour  is  to  the  eye  of  the 
siTinir  ;'t  hut  it  was  no  mean  authority  who  said,  ^ Nihil  est  in 
infvlkctn  f/iiod  non  jrrius  fuerit  in  sensUy  and  the  words  apply  with 
(loiible  forco^  in  the  present  instance.  Where,  therefore,  touch 
fails  him,  he  can  gain  little  external  help,  and  may  presently  be 
altr)5^c»tlier  at  sea.  Things  apparently  identical  in  form  mav 
(Hirer  in  size,  and  diflcring  in  size,  may  also  totally  differ  in 
essence  and  in  nature ;  and  of  this  difference  he  may  be  whollv 
unconscious.  He  ^nay  form,  and  does  form,  the  most  out- 
rai^cously  incorrect  f  ideas  on  some  common  matters,  though 
li<»  may  continually  amuse  and  surprise  you  by  clever  guesses,  (»r 
.?^](>ains  of  what  soems  like  intuition.  Du  Puiseaux,  the  son 
of  a  Piofi»ss()r  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Paris,  was  in 

♦  This  injrciiious  system  is  the  inveutiou  of  Mr.  Matthew  Blorgan. 

t  rjuillio,  p.  73. 

I  Locke,  C:oiulillac»  and  MoliiKux,  dispntod  "warmly  whether  a  man  rc<toml 
to  sight  could  distinguish  a  cnho  from  a  globe  with  his  eye,  although  he  mid:! 
have  done  so  by  touch  when  blind.  J^cke  thought  that  he  could  not.  the  6ci 
being  that  the  power  of  vision  in  such  cases  is  extremely  faulty,  and  has  to  be 
rc/.Mil:irly  etlucatcd  till  it  gradually  becomes  accurate  and  trustworthy. 

A  p-.odigious  variety  of  sensations,  says  Sydney  Smith,  which  we  xff;;poiV  vc 
(li-rivo  from  the  eye.  are  really  derived  from  the  touch.  'We  can  neither *rr the 
di>lantv  of  any  (.hjeet.  nor  its  size,  nor  figtire.  The  eye  originally  sees  n'Hhisg 
but  hurf  .ce  and  colour.' — Ltdurcs  ati  M'tnil  rhihsophy,  p.  64. 
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K>ine  tilings  one  of  the  shrewdest  mon  of  his  day,  havings  attained 
r-oiisidemble  proficiency  in  biitaay  and  chemistry  ;   but  he  waa 
blind.     He  had  a  wonderful  memory  for  sounds,  and  could »  it  is 
ssitdy  retognise  by  their  voice  persons  wliom  he  had  only  once 
heard.     He  could  tell  if  he  was  in  a  street  or  a  blind  alley,  in 
a  large  room  or  a  small  one ;    but  he  believed  that  astronomers 
w^erc  the  only  people  who  saw  w*ith  telescopes,  and  that  tbey  had 
their  eyes  difterently  formed    from    other   men.     Nor  was   his 
notion  alK>ut  eyes  in  general  a  whit  less  incorrect,     '  The  eye, 
said  he,  is  an  organ  on  which  the  air  should  have  the  same  eflect 
;is   my  stick  on   my   hand.'*     The   boy,  upon  whom  Chesclden 
operated  for   cataract,  had    clearly  been    of  the  same  opinion- 
Even  when  restored  to  sight,   he    lielievcd   that  the  objects  he 
looked    on    touched    his  eyes,  as  those  which   lie  felt  touched 
his  skin  ;   anil  he  consequently  liad   no  true  idea  of  distance. 
He  asked    '  which  was  the  sense  that  deceived  him,  the  siglit 
<ir   die  touch ?*t     He  wondered  how  a  likeness  of  Ids  father's 
face  could  be  got  into  so  small  a  space  as  bis  mothers  watch- 
case  ;  it  seemed  to  him  as  iinjvjssible  as  getting  a  bushel  into 
a  pint  measure.    It  is  not  to  Ik;  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  w*hen 
s^nne  one  asked   Du  Puiseaux  if  he   *  would   not  be  very  glad 
tn  have  his  sight  ?  *  he  replied,  '  If  it  were  not  for  curiosity,  1 
m^nuld  rather  have  long  arms;  it   seems   to  me  that  my  hands 
would  teach  me  better  what  is  passing  in  the  miNin  than  your 
eyes  or  telescopes  ;  and,  besides,  the  eyes  cease  to  see  sooner  than 
the  bands  to  touch.     It  would  therefore   be  as  well  to  improves 
the  organ  1  have,  as  to  give    me  the  one  1  want/     Al^undant 
<?vidcnceof  a  similar  kind  might  still  he  adduced^  but  this  seems 
enough  to  prove  that  even  among  educated  blind  people  there 
must  be  a  large  section  oi  the  physical  and  metaphysical  world  of 
which  their  idea  is  to  a  great  extent  vague  and  worthless* 
^^NeJtt  In  importance  to  the  sense  of  touch  comes  that  of  hearings 
^Re  blind  bt^y  knows  the  step  of  his  friend  in  a  trice^  decides 
quirk ly  or  even  instantly  which  way  that  step  is  moving ;  and^  if 
It  be  coming  towards  him,  exactly  at  what  angle  to  run  across 
tlic  room,  or  yard,  to  meet  it.     He  will  even  distinguish  a  certain 
footstep,  at  limes,  among  others,  especially  if  it  be  cine  that  be 
eitlier  lo%'es  or  fears.      Let  us  glance   for  a  moment  into   die 

I»  GalUje,  p.  5fl. 
t  See  *  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Koyal  Society »* 
iipifakiiig  of  ihe  education  of  ilie  ftiist  of  loucbt  Sydney  Smith  whimsically 
iijecoirrai  as  to  the  pi>»sibilit.y  of  ti^ducDtitig  the  tAstv  and  smelt  to  an  eqiiat  ^vgt^M 
of  kv^nni,'^.  Ab  the  Ulitid  child  fet^U  Lrrtain  niafhs  mia^d  on  pjipei',  ^hich  he 
CoIIk  a  H  C\  whj  should  nut  the  alphabet  be  taught  b^'  a  Bcries  of  wM-coMrived 
Ifavmirs?  WUy  Uiould  not  itieii  sn^eU  out  iFieir  learuiiip.  mid  why  thi^tild  th*;^:*! 
AOt  W  a  fine  (^ei^uijn^^ilav  for  studj  y-^Lef'tnre»  on  Moral  rhiUm^^U^^  p.  r-2, 

\o\.\W.—No.b36.  2g  Baiket- 
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Basket-shop  in  St.  George's  Fields.  It  is  a  large  and  lofty 
room,  some  20  feet  wide  by  150  feet  long,  and  in  it  are  now  at 
work  on  basket-making  about  fifty  boys  and  men.  There  is 
generally  a  teacher,  with  sight,  at  e idler  end  of  the  room ;  bat 
'one  is  now  just  gone  to  fetch  some  osiers  from  another  part  of 
the  building.  Our  friend  little  Trotter  is  at  work  halfway  down 
the  room,  but  has  met  with  some  trifling  difficulty  not  to  be 
solved  without  his  teacher's  help.  The  fifty  boys  and  men  are 
almost  all  talking  as  they  work,  or  perhaps  humming  a  tone,  or 
beating  their  work  with  a  bar  of  iron  ;  and  some  are  crossing  the 
room  in  search  of  tools,  help,  or  advice ;  so  that,  altogether, 
the  scene  is  full  of  noisy  life,  and  as  unlike  a  shop  full  of  blind 
people  as  may  well  be  imagined.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  tlie 
noise.  Trotter  sits  quietly  waiting ;  he  knows  that  the  master  went 
out  of  the  room  five  minutes  ago  (Jie  will  tell  you  he  saw  him 
go),  and,  though  several  persons  have  since  come  in  at  that  door, 
he  knows  that  his  teacher  is  not  one  of  the  few.  All  at  once  be 
starts  up,  as  the  door  shuts  with  a  bang — and  the  pupil  walks 
quickly  up  the  room,*  in  a  direct  line,  as  if  he  saw  the  table 
at  which  his  teacher  now  sits.  As  he  goes  back  to  his  place 
another  person  enters  by  the  same  door,  and  makes  his  waj 
hastily  towards  the  other  end ;  but  he  has  not  gone  a  dozen 
steps  before  more  than  one  voice  among  the  basket-makers  is 
heard  to  whisper,  *  Here  comes  the  Chaplain,'  or  *  There  goes 
Brown.' 

Or,  glance  into  the  same  room  an  hf)ur  later,  and  the  whole 
scene  is  changed.  The  bell  has  rung  for  leaving  off  work  ;  but, 
as  it  is  a  wet  wintry  day,  some  fifty  or  sixty  of  the  pupils  are 
here  under  shelter,  walkinji:  two-and-two,  arm-in-arm,  round  the 
room,  whistling,  chatting,  singinij,  or  shouting  most  uproariously 
— but  all  promenading^  as  methodically,  and  evenly,  as  if  everyone 
there  ha<.l  sight.  Not  a  single  boy  ever  strays  out  of  his  rank,  no 
one  runs  a^inst  his  neighbour ;  though,  at  the  first  glance,  it 
appears  only  like  a  noisy  and  confused  crowd.  There  are  three 
doors  to  tlic  shop,  one  at  either  end,  and  one  in  the  centre ;  every 
two  minutes  some  boy  darts  out  from  the  crowd,  or  rushes  in  to 
join  it,  by  that  middle  door;  but  in  neither  case  does  he  jostle 
friend  or  foo.  Here  comes  Trotter  himself.  He  is  in  search  of 
his  friend  J(mes,  who,  driven  in  by  tlu*  rain,  loft  him  ten  minutes 
ago  at  the  swing,  and  is  now  the  solitary  unit  in  the  long  chain 
of  couples.     As  tramp  by  tramp  it  works  its  slow  way  past  the 

*  If  any  one  with  sight  iningincs  this  to  In*  an  easy  matter,  let  Lim  shut  his 
eyes  when  40  yards  from,  and  opj)Osite  to,  his  own  door,  and  make  the  rest  of 
his  journey  in  the  dark.  The  chances  are  UK)0  to  1  against  his  arriving  anywhere 
near  the  wcil-kuown  threshold. 

door 


door  where  he  stantls,  Trotter,  *  with  his  face  all  eye,**  watches 
to  pounce  on  his  friend  as  he  goes  by.  In  spite  of  all  the  cliri  he 
beai^  him  when  some  yards  off,  seizes  on  his  arm,  as  if  he  saw  it^ 
passin;^,  and  away  they  go,  to  join  steadily  in  that  jolly  un- 
broken march  till  the  glad  sound  of 

*  That  tocsm  of  the  sonl^  the  dinner  hell' 

send  them  flvia|2[  out  into  the  colonnade  to  muster  for  rohl  beef, 
breads  and  beer.     Stzind  still  for  a  moment,  and  you  will  hear  the 
deep  roll  of  their  chantetl  grace,  with  its  pealing  Amen ;  if  not 
quite  so  smooth  and  rounded  a  cadence  as  it  might  be,  at  least 
with  a  deal  of  heart  and  reality  in  its  final  chord.     While  they 
are  at  dinner  we  will  glance  into  one  or  two  of  the  work-rf>omSj 
now  silent  and  empty  enoug-b.     This  on  the  left,  under  the  arch- 
wav,  is  the  Bmsh-shop,  fitted  up  with  a  central  table  and  forms, 
on  one  side  the  teacher's  bench,  and  on  the  others  a  longer  bent^h 
cut  up  into  little  sections,  each  fitted  with  drawers  and  tools  for 
learners,  all  precisely  as  if  the  workmen  had  sight.     In  this  room 
are  made^  entirely  by  blind  boys  taught  by  a  blind  man,  brushes 
of  almost  erery  possible  description^      After  6  P.m.  this   shop 
serves  as  a  Club-room   for  the  Upper  Twenty ;  here  they  play 
chess  or  draughts,   cmli^jss    letters    to   country    friends,  or  now 
and  then,  if  lucky  ejiough  to  get  hold  of  a  stray  teacher,  listen 
to   the   pages  of  some   special   book.      In   the  drawers  of  the 
centre  table  are  now  locketl  up  the  btiaixls  for  dranghts,  bsigatelle, 
or  chess ;   all   curious  enough   in  their  way,   but  which  space 
will  not  permit  us  to   do  more  than  mention*     A   goo<l  frame 
of  chess  will   last  a  montli  or  sis  weeks. t     Work-room   No.  2 
it  the  Mat-shop^  much  larger  and  loftier  than  No»  1,  and  fitted 
with  mat-frames  and   looms,   all   of  the  ordinary   kind.      Here 
are  made  rogs,  mats,  and   miles  of  cocoa-nut  matting,  of  every 
texture,  quality,  and  pattern.     Dainty  little  mats  of  the  finest 
wool  or  fibre,   fringed   with   pink    or  white  for  a    boudoir,  or 
thick  and  gigantic  enough  for  Brobdingnag;  triangular,  square^ 
or  oblong,  to  fit  into  the  bottom    of  a  carriage,  or  the  comer 
of  a  hall ;  thin  enough  for  the  door  to  swing  over  without  brush- 
ing, or  thick  enough  for  the  boots  of  a  regiment  of  Grenadiers^ 

As  we  cross  the  ojx^n  yard  from  the  mat-shop,  the  boys  and 
men  are  coming  out  from  dinner,  and  at  once  diverge  in  all 
directions;  some  three  or  four  oH'  to  the   swings,  some   to  the 

•  Colcridire  *  V    ^   ^  ' ' 

t  Sir  K<friL"ln>  ^,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Bodies/  *tlia!  his  son's  tutor,  a 

bliiid  mm*,  coald  _._ .idrer<*si  pliiys*rs  of  thtt  day/ — P,  17.    Ed.  IfifiO* 

A  small  point  on  th^^Uip  of  ike  men  t-f^^  ^  distinguieilies  for  tbc  tthiid  boy 
]|js  opponent*!  pieces  tmxa  hh  own. 
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range  of  music-rooms  above  the  workshop,  in  each  of  which  is  a 
piano  to  be  diligently  sounded  till  6  P.M. ;  some  for  a  stroll  round 
the  grass-plat,  and  one  or  two  to  the  club-room ;  but  each  and 
every  one  going  on  his  way  as  calmly  and  clearly  as  if  he  saw 
every  inch  of  it  mapped  out  before  lum  ;  never  running  against 
friend  or  foe,  never  stumbling  over  door-step,  and  rarely  miMJug 
the  handle  of  the  door  for  which  he  steers.  As  we  thread  our 
way,  however,  through  the  noisy,  straggling  crowd,  our  irregular, 
unbusiness-like  style  of  march  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  shot 
across  the  bows  in  the  shape  of  a  loud  ^  holloa ! ' — as  much  as  to 
say,  'who  goes  there?  and  why  don't  you  look  where  you're 
going  ? '  Our  best  answer  to  this  shot  is  to  stand  still  until  most 
of  the  cruisers  have  swept  by ;  and  then — with  one  more  peep 
into  the  brush-shop,  which,  till  work  begins  again  at  2  PJL, 
serves  as  a  sort  of  house  of  call — we  will  quit  this  part  of  our 
subject.  Our  friend  Trotter  has  just  set  oft  in  a  great  hurry  for 
that  door-way;  he  seizes  the  handle,  opens  the  door  hastily, 
shouts  out  one  or  two  lusty  words,  waits  for  no  answer,  but  rushes 
off  again  elsewhere.  Ask  him  what  this  pantomime  means^  and 
he  will  tell  you  that  he  was  in  quest  of  a  certain  trio  of  boys 
who  promised  to  meet  him  there ;  that  he  '  looked '  into  the  clab- 
TOQm  and  found  that  they  were  not  there ;  at  least  he  thinks  not, 
as,  judging  by  the  sound  of  his  own  foot  against  the  form  on  which 
they  usually  sit,  and  of  his  own  voice,  the  room  seemed  empty. 
And  empty  it  really  is.  The  well  known  story  told  by  Mr. 
Anderson  of  a  blind  messenger  at  Edinburgh,  entirely  corroborates 
this  fact.  *  I  had  occasion,'  he  says,  ^  to  send  out  one  of  these 
blind  men  with  a  mattress.  I  gave  him  the  bill  with  it,  that  he 
might  receive  payment.  But,  to  my  surprise,  he  returned  with  the 
account  and  the  mattress  too.  "  I've  brought  back  baith,  ye  see. 
Sir,"  said  he.  "  How  so  ?  "  «  Indeed,  Sir,  I  didna  like  t'  leave 't 
yonder,  else  I'm  sure  we  wad  ne'er  see  the  siller — there's  nae  a  stick 
of  furniture  within  the  door  ! "  "  How  clo  you  come  to  know 
that  ?  "  "  Oh,  Sir,  twa  taps  on  the  floor  wi'  my  stick  soon  tell't 
me  that!"'  And  true  enough  was  the  blind  man's  guess;  for 
guess  it  must  still  be  called,  though  in  both  the  cases  cited  it  was 
shrewd  enough  to  pass  for  wit  He  educates  his  senses  of  touch 
and  hearing  into  a  state  of  exceeding  acuteness,*  till  they  almost 
begin  to  atone  to  him  for  that  one  which  is  denied  ;  but,  after  all, 
they  cannot  do  for  him  what  a  single  ray  of  vision  will  do  by 
one  swift  glance.      By  dint  of  long  exj)erience,  an(}  after  an 

♦  The  eye  itself  is  educated.  *  It  sees/  says  Carlyle,  *  what  it  brings  power  to 
see.'  Thus,  the  sailor  at  the  mast-head  descries  a  ship  where  the  landsman  sees 
nothing  ;  the  ICsquimaux  detects  a  white  fox  amid  white  snow  ;  the  astronomer  a 
star  where  others  see  only  an  expanse  of  misty  light. 
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laGnite  series  of  mistakes — of  many  of  which  he  is  unconscious — 
he  ma  tinges  to  sot?  with  his  fingers,  and  now  and  then  to  do  more 
than  hear  with  his  ears ;  but  a  shrewd  boy  of  his  own  age,  with  a 
good  pair  of  eyes,  will  give  hixn  twenty  or  thirty  in  every  hundred 
yards,  and  yet  win  the  race.  A  blind  hoy*s  face  may  be,  as 
Coleridge  describes  it, '  all  eye,'  and  learn  to  beam  with  brightest 
intelligence ;  he  may  be  an  apt  scholar  where  many  a  youngster 
fails ;  his  remaining  senses,  if  rightly  trained,  seem,  by  that 
merciful  law  which  rules  God's  kingdom^  to  put  forth  new 
blossom  and  fruit  as  every  3  ear  rolls  by,  to  be  gifted  with 
new  vigour  and  keener  life,  and  thus  save  him  from  the  full  pang 
of  knowing  all  his  loss ;  and  yet,  the  result  if  tried  sharply  will 
too  often  be  found  imperfect  and  incomplete.  It  has  been 
up-hill  work  all  the  way  through,  accomplished  only  by  incessant 
and  patient  toil,  by  perse vemnce  and  unwearied  ingenuity,  and 
on  this  ground  admirable  and  worthy  of  praise.  For  though 
Htiber,  in  spite  of  the  darkness  about  him,  managed  to  make] 
and  to  record  some  striking  discoveries  in  the  domestic  life  01 
m^is  and  bees,  he  would  have  done  far  more  with  his  own  eyes 
than  with  those  of  his  faithful  servant,  or  even  of  his  clever  and 
sparkling  little  wife  Mario  Lullin.*  And  had  Didymus  of  Alex- 
andria, the  hiend  of  llofinus  and  Isidore,  a,d^,  350,  mathema- 
tZciaUj  linguist,  and  theologian,  not  been  blindj  he  would  have 
left  behind  him  far  more  trace  than  a  slight  mention  in  the  pages 
of  liis  famous  pupil  St,  Jerome,  Saunderson  wouJd  have  left 
behind  him  some  imperishable  record  of  his  genius ;  his  man- 
hootl  would  have  been  saved  from  many  an  excess,  and  his  old 
age  have  been  preserved  from  the  deadly  taint  of  scepticism. 
John  Stanley,  the  organist  of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbcirnf  (IT3U), 
to  whose  playing  Handel  often  listened  with  delight,  would 
have  been  known  to  all  England,  instead  of  to  one  parish  in 
London.     Bkcklock  might  have  written  poetry  instead  of  rhyme 


*  A  single  i^wotation,  tak(?ii  quite  at  mtidotn,  from  Huber's  charmitig  book  oa 
Ants,  wili  prove  to  what  a  good  lase  be  put   their  eyts,  and  hotr  jicaiely  he 
describes  what  he  never  saw,     '  I  noticed  theik;  ants  (hrouglit  home  from  a  wood) 
four  months,  without  allow i tig  tbcm  to  quit  my  sludj  ;  and  then  viEhiug  them  toJ 
b«  Dearer  a  state  of  natTire^  f  carried  the  rur^^  into  the  garden ,  about  ten  jiacefl  1 
from   the   natural   ant-hill.     The  prisoner^  profiting  by  my  negligence  in  not  J 
renewing  tlie  waiter  w  hich  blocki^ded  tbeir  passsge,  t^scaped  and  ran  about.  The  snti 
Eiearlhe  chestnut-tree  came  and  recognised  their  former  companiong,  fell  to  mutual 
caresses  with  their  antenna,  took  ttiem  up  by  their  mandible?,  led  them  to  their 
owti  ne^s ;  next  a  erowd  eatne  up  to  the  Bell-glass^  aiid  searched  out  every  fiigitiTe, 
to  be  carried  away  with  joy,'^ — P*  173-  1 

t  So  great  waa  Stanley*^  skill  that  he  is"  said  on  one  occasion,  when  the  otlier 
inatrumenis  ^  ere  too  sharp  for  the  organ ,  to  have  tranipoied  one  of  Handera 
'Te  Deuma'  into  the  key  of  Cjt  major,  rarely  used  on  aceomit  of  its  eseesiiTe 
difficoltj ;  and  that,  too,  at  oneej  without  time  for  pn^meditatton, 

of 
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of  the  very  mildest  order,*  and  a  host  of  would-be  poets,  philo- 
sophers, musicians,  and  prosers,  would  never  have  afflicted  man- 
kind with  their  various  melancholy  performances. 

So  far,  therefore,  for  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  wbich  blind- 
ness entails.     We  have  now  to  glance   at  one  or  two  special 
advantages  which  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  confer.     Cat  off  » 
the  blind  man  is,  in  a  measure,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
from  many  channels  of  light  and   information  open  to  otheiSi 
his   isolation  is  said  to  give  him   special  power  and  aptitude 
for  the  study  of  abstract  things :  of  philosophy  and  of  mathe- 
matics.     And  the  assertion   will,  to   some  extent,   hold  good. 
A  wounded  finger  will  make  a  man  careful  in  handling  edged 
tools,  he  will  be  more  skilful  than  he  was ;  a  man  who  &lls  and 
breaks  his  leg,  walks  more  warily  ever  after ;  but  neither  womid 
nor  fracture  is  the  cause  of  skill  ot  safety.     So  with  blindnes; 
it  must  first  be  regarded  as  a  loss.     It  isolates  a  man,  no  doabt; 
when  lie  wishes  to  think,   it  saves  him  from  the   intrusion  of 
external  objects  and  the  busy  crowd  of  ideas  which  wait  about 
on  the  world  of  visible  things ;  it  may  free  him  from  some  illu- 
sions of  the  senses,  and  the  snares  of  outside  appearance;  he 
easily  becomes  abstracted,  where  a  man  with  sight  would  often 
find  it  hard :   so  far,  therefore,  his  way  towards  deep,  inward, 
thought  is  cleared ;  wind  and  tide  seem  in  his  favour.     But  he 
must  know  how  to  manage  the  sails,  and  to  steer  the  ship;  he 
must  have  clear  power  of  thought,  and  be  trained  to  use  it; 
be  al)lo  to  concentrate  his  attention  on  the  given  idea,  and  willing 
to  work  at  it,  or  his  own  jwculiar  world  will  steal  in  upfm  him — 
tho   things  which   he   can  handle,  taste,  and  hear ;    the  things 
which  feed  his  appetites,  or  gratify  his  passions ;  his  amusements, 
pleasures,  and  regrets ;   his  failures,  peculiar  sorrows,  trials,  and 
disappointments.       If   the    ])lind    boy    has    courage    and    moral 
strenpfth  to  banish  these  intruders,  '  the  doors  of  Geometry  open 
to  him   on  an  oily  hinge,*  the  fatal  ^  Pons  Asinorum*  is  easily 
crossed,   and    the    silent   domains    of   metaphysical    speculation 
invite  and  gratify  his  careful,  inquisitive  approach.     So  acutely 
has  this  l>een  felt  in  every  age,  and  so  favourite  has  the  dogma 
become,  that  more  than  one  philosopher  is  said  to  have  plunged 
himself  into   darkness    for  the  very  purpose  of    more  intense, 
abstract    thought.      We    can    readily    l>elieve    that   Malebranchc 
may,    with    this    o])ject    have    closed    his    shutters    against   the 
daylight;    that    Bourdaloue   preached    eloquently,    or     I^iderot 
reasoned  acutely,    with  his    eyes    shut;    this    might    hap]>en  to 


*  Gtiillit',  in  his  'Essays,'  amusingly  says  of  Blacklock,  *In  England  lie  is 
considered  a  great  poet.' 
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nil  nary  mortals  sucli  as  *  Jones*  at  Clapbam  thinkin^:  out  hig 
Sunday  sf^rm on,  or  'Robinson*  m  Capel  Court  speculating^  on 
the  possible  coiiting'encies  of  settling;  day.  Shutters  arc  readily 
unclosed,  eyes  are  easily  opened.  But  when  wc  read*  that 
Democritus,  of  Abdera,  put  out  his  eyes  for  tlie  purpose  of 
philosophizing,  we  begin  to  doubt.  In  the  first  place,  Demo- 
critus was  hardly  the  man  to  cut  himself  totally  off  from  all  the 
sia-hts  of  folly,  show,  and  care,  that  he  rejoiced  to  laugh  at, 
though  a  poet  has  said  of  him — 

*  ail  ridcntlmn  cuiuB  et  Inania  mundi 
Splenitt  Democritus  nou  satis  imus  liabct/ 

An  hour's  darkness  he  might  have  chuckled  over,  but  a  life- 
time is  M  totally  diflhrent  thing*  f  Cicero,  who  is  always 
ragged  in  as  a  witness  on  this  point,  says  nothings  to  corrobomte 

ch  a  view.  His  words  are:  ^Democritus  {mpediri  etiam  animi 
%€iem  asiwctu  ocuionim  arbitrahatur;*  X  clearly  meaning  nothing 
more  ihan  that  Democritus,  like  any  other  Abderite  philo- 
sopher of  his  day,  now  and  then  put  up  his  shutters  in  the 
blazing  weather,  or  perhaps  dreamed  for  an  hour  with  his  eyes 
closed^     Next   we    have  Diodotus,    the   Stoic,    who,    when    he 

trcame  blind,  is  said  to  have  applied  himself  to  mathematics 
|ritb  greater  success  than  ever,  and  become  famous  as  a  teacher; 
iut  til  is  was  simply  because  he  worked  harder  in  the  darkness 
than  in  the  li^ht.  Every  year  may  have  given  acuteneas  Ui  his 
inner  sight,  keenness  to  his  touch,  and  possibly  ehjquence  to  his 
words,  not  in  consequence  of  his  blindness,  but  iji  spite  of  it 
So,  also,  TiheckiuSj  of  Thomdorf,  who  taught  medicine  and 
philosophy  with  success  for  thirteen  years  at  Tubingen,  and 
becoming  blind  in  the  fourteenth  year,  is  said  to  have  refused 
tlae  help  of  an  oculist  who  offered  to  restore  his  sight.  Perhaps 
be  knew  the  oculist  to  be  an  impostor,  and  his  sight  once  gone 
to  be  irrecoverable ;  in  any  case,  he  was  a  humourist,  and  we 
can  quite  believe  him  when  he  said,  *he  had  seen  many  things 
in  his  liie  which  he  would  rather  not  have  seen^  and  on  some 
occasions  bad  even  wished  that  he  were  deaf.^  Which  of  us,  if 
he  spoke  truthfully ,  would  not  agree  with  the  philosopher  of 
Tubingen?  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  fancying  that 
loss  of  sight  gave  him  increased  skill  or  wisdom  in  healing  the 
bodies  or  minds  of  bis  fellow  men.     The  truth  is,  he  was  doctor 
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Guilliej  qaoting  DldCT^li  p.  TrS, 
t  Milton,  vbo  ouly  knew  bail*  its  bitternei^&,  calls  it 

*  To  live  a  life  half*tieads  a  livbg  dealli/ 

[i  *Tus©.  Disp./  V,  30, 
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enough  to  know  tbat  his  loss  was  irreparable,  and  philosoplier 
enough  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It  was  in  much  the  same  spirit 
that  De  Puiseavx  used  to  say,  *  that  he  was  always  meeting  with 
seeing  persons  of  inferior  intelligence  to  himself.' 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  darkness  which  isolates  the 
blind  man,  and  saves  him  from  the  intrusion  of  unwelcome 
images,  tends  also  to  narrow  the  vision  which  it  concentrates. 
He  rarely,  if  ever,  takes  a  broad  view  of  things.  If  he  thinks 
intently  on  any  given  point,  he  is  apt  to  forget,  or  fails  to  see, 
some  one  other  of  equal  weight  and  close  at  hand.  This  makes 
him  one-sided,  and  ready  to  hug  his  own  judgment  to  the  xerr 
death ;  slow  to  receive  the  opinion  of  others,  captious  as  well  as 
cautious,  a  temper  which  easily  hardens  into  narrow  prejudice. 
These  are  heavy  drawbacks  to  the  supposed  advantag^es  of  readr 
abstraction  and  aptitude  for  metaphysics.  Nor  are  they  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  from  what  infinite  sources  of 
beauty,  grace,  and  truth  the  blind  man  is  cut  off.  To  him  are 
unknown  all  the  countless  evidences  of  an  Almighty  hand  which 
speak  to  us  from  earth,  sea,  and  sky  ;  the  smooth  and^immeasurable 
expanse  of  summer  seas,  the  silent  gn^ndeur  of  the  blue  sky  above, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  palaces  and  towers  of  fleecy  cloud,  the 
golden  glory  of  morning,  the  gorgeous  dying  splendour  of  settioj^ 
suns,  the  soft  haze  of  twilight,  the  solemn  watches  of  starlit 
night,  the  living,  speaking  beauty  of  the  wide-spread  landscape/ 
the  flowing  sweep  of  the  everlasting  hills,  the  proud,  calm, 
majesty  of  snow-clad  mountains,  the  green  and  purple  outline  of 
tlio  forest,  the  beauty  of  waving  corn,  and  the  grace  of  flowers, 
of  sloping  valle}',  and  of  winding  stream, 

*  And  all  the  thousand  sights  that  crown  this  earth  with  joy.' 

No  description  can  paint  these  things  for  the  blind  man  more 
than  words  can  paint  music  for  the  deaf  mute.  But  even  above 
all  these,  is  the  loss  to  him  of  all  the  infinite  grace  and  beaut\'  o4' 
the  human  face.  Who  shall  tell  him  of  the  tender  love  that 
beams  from  a  mother's  eye,  or  the  rippling  sunshine  that  lights 
up  the  face  of  a  happy,  laughing,  child?     Tiie  rosy  brightness 

♦  The  youth  restored  to  sight  by  Cheseklen.  when  brought  to  a  wide  prospe*t 
of  hill  and  dale,  called  it  *  a  new  kind  of  seeing/ — riiiUn^ph.  TrauK. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  striking  or  solemn  than  the  first  sight  of  a 
mountainous  country  to  one  used  to  the  sleepy  flatness  of  the  plain.  The  abrupt- 
ness and  audacity  of  the  whole  scene,  the  swelling  magnitude  of  nature,  the 
apiKurances  of  convnlsion.  the  magnificent  disorder  and  ruin,  astonish  a  feeliuj; 
mind ;  *  filling  it  with  grand  images,  rousing  its  dormant  life,  and  telling  tuose 
made  orators  and  poets  that  it  is  time  to  fulfil  the  noble  purpose  of  their  birth.'— 
Sydney  Smith,  Iierture*,  p.  89. 

Hut  to  this  touching  appeal,  and  to  the  whole  world  of  kindred  associations,  the 
blind  man  is  actually  dead. 
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f^f  the  lips  thfit  kiss  him,  of  tie  clieek  which  oflc^rs  a  ruddy 
welcamo  at  his  coming,  the  saucy  smile  of  a  dimplf^d  chin, 
t*v  thf"  rapture  of  sudden  joy  that  beams  from  every  feature? 
To  him  all  this  beauty  and  all  this  joy  are  hut  a  darkened, 
dreary,  blank.  And  though  he  may  be  unconscious  of  the 
fi'i'eatness  of  his  )oss,  it  is  hard  to  exaggerate  the  gain^ — 

*  Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  lifei 
Nay  ahiioet  life  itseK— '* 


■c 


^ 


%v  1 11  ch  1 1  ght  bri n gs  to  th e  rest  of  th e  world .  !  t  i s  a  loss  w h i ch^  u n! ess 
he  he  roused  ont  of  the  gloom,  and  taug-ht  to  find  light  in  it — in  tene* 
l*rh  scrvare  Jiciem — may  well  shatter  or  dwarf  his  wh<de  mental 
an<l  spiritual  powers,  and  not  seldom  points  the  way  to  doubt, 
distrust,  or  denial  of  Him  to  whom  darkness  and  light  are  both 

like.  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  in  the  case  of  more  than  one 
mous  blind  man.  When  Saunderson  lay  dYjng  he  sent  for 
n  clerg3*manj  one  Dr»  Holmes,  who  seems,  liowcvf*rj  to  havo 
biviiij^lit  him  little  comfort ;  so  far  at  least  as  Diderot's  manifestly 
imperfect  account  tells  what  really  passetL  As  death  drew 
ni*^hj  the  great  shadow  which  had  darkened  all  the  sick  nianV 
Hfo  grew  deeper  and  darken  He  began  to  tloubtj  onee  more,  tht^ 
istenee  of  his  Creator-      *If/   said  he,  'you  would  li^ve  mir 

lelieve  in  God,  I  must  feel  him.'  'Touch  then  your  own  frame,* 
wa^  the  reply,  'and  find  God  there  in  His  noble  handiwork/ 
*j^Il  I  [lis/  said  the  d  ving  mathematician,  *may  be  very  well  for 

mti^  but  it  is  not  so  for  me ;  what  relation  is  there  between  his- 

landiwork  and  God?  You  call  everything  you  cannot  under- 
stand a  wonder,  and  therefore  divine,  I  myself  am  a  wonder ; 
l>etiple  come  from  all  parts  of  England  to  see  me.  Every 
phenomenon,  yoM  say^  is  from  God*  Why  not  have  a  little  les.^ 
pride,  and  a  little  more  philosophj^  in  your  talk  and  reasoning?* 
To  this  thrust  tlie  worthy  Doctor  seems  to  have  made  no  adequate 
"'ep1y,  but  proceeds  to  set  before  Lim  the  examples  of  Newton, 

eibnlta:,  and  Clarke,  men  of  profound  thought  and  acute  reason* 
who  were  nevertheless  believers  in  Christianity,  'This/ 
replied  Saunderson,  'is  strtmg  evidence,  but  not  strong  enough 
fi»r  me;  tlie  testiinony  of  Newton  cannot  be  to  me  what  all 
fiture  is  to  Newton;'  a  remark  wltich  appears  to  have  closed 
that  part  of  the  conversation.  But  the  patient  again  rallied^  and 
returning  to  his  old  vein  of  thought,  mmbled  off  to  discuss  the 

resent  state   of  the  world.      *  It   is,'   said   he,    '1  will   allow, 

i  present  what  you  describe  it  to  be,  a  world  of  order  and 
method,  in  which  certain  laws  and  order  hold  good  and  prevail  % 
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but,  as  to  the  most  primitive  times,  the  first  beings  who  then 
lived  may  have  been  utter  monsters,  without  the  higher  functions^ 
nay,  without  stomachs,  and  the  universe  about  them  a  mere 
chaos.  There  are  informous  things  enough  in  the  world  even 
now.  For  example,  I  have  no  eyes ;  what  had  either  you  or 
I  done  to  God,  that  one  of  us  should  have  that  organ,  and  the 
other  be  without  it  ? '  As  he  uttered  these  sad  words,  an  earnest, 
solemn,  and  deep  concern  spread  over  his  whole  face,  as  if  the 
terrible  problem  that  had  haunted  him  all  his  life  long  and 
received  no  solution,  to  the  very  last  was  to  be  unsolved  by  the 
dying  man.  He  had,  as  yet,  dmwn  neither  hope  nor  comfort 
from  the  Master's  words :  ^neither  hath  this  man  sinned  nor  bis 
parents;^  and  though  he  had  found  for  his  hand  a  great  and 
worthy  work,  had  never  learned  to  do  it  to  a  greater  glory  than 
his  own.  As  he  grew  weaker,  his  thoughts  became  more  con- 
fused, and  his  words  less  coherent.  He  spoke  only  at  intervals, 
but  once  again  rambled  back  to  the  cloudland  of  doubt,  ^The 
world  eternal?  so  it  seems  to  ymi^  as  you  are  eternal  to  the 
insect.'  Again,  after  a  silence — 'Time,  matter,  space,  are  but 
a  point.  I  am  going  whither  we  must  all  go.  Let  there  be  no 
lamentation  or  mourning;  it  is  a  pain  to  me.'  And  then,  last  of 
all,  came  the  yet  sadder  cry  of  agony,  *  God  of  Newton,  give 
me  light  I '  as  the  shadows  were  all  coming  to  an  end,  and  the 
great  mystery  of  life  was  about  to  be  unlocked  in  the  things 
unseen  and  eternal.  We  must  hope  that  his  last  despairing  cry 
to  the  Being,*  of  whose  existence  he  just  before  seemed  to  doubt, 
was  heard  in  the  very  climax  of  his  need. 

The  whole  picture,  even  in  the  words  of  sneering  Diderot, 
from  which  we  have  mainly  condensed  it,  is  full  of  touching 
interest ;  and  though  it  may  perhaps  exaggerate  the  weary  clouds 
whicrh  beset  the  death-bed  of  the  blind  man,  it  may  be  taken  as 
a  type  of  what  to  some  degree  befalls  him  if  not  well-trained  in 
early  youth.  'The  world  is  too  much  with'  him;  and  though 
*heaven,'  too,  Mies  round  about  him  in  his  infancy,'  he  is 
unconscious  of  it.  But  once  rouse  him  from  this  unconscious- 
ness, once  convince  him  that  he  has  his  place  in  the  world, 
and  that  He  who  gives  to  kings  and  beggars  alike  their  place 
and  work,  has  given  work,  a  place,  and  ability  to  him,  and  the 
whole  scene  begins  to  change.  Light  begins  to  steal  in,t  and 
th(?  youth  who  once  fancied  that  life  was  but  a  dreary  blank, 

♦  *  Unbelief  of  God  is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man.' — Bacon. 
t  *  The  sense  of  Power  is  freedom,  Mrarmth,  and  light ; 
The  sense  of  Weakness,  gloom  and  cliains  and  blight. 
The  sense  of  Power  is  Lite's  immortal  breath  ; 
The  sense  of  Weakness  is  the  touch  of  death.' — Fbaser. 

Without 
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without  hope,  meanmjg^,  or  us<?,  soon — ^perhaps  too  soon — appe?iirs 
I  think  his  abilities  of  the  very  highest  order.  In  music  he  will 
rival  Mentlelssohn  or  Mogart,  and  out-sin^^  Incleclon  or  Braham  ; 
p>ctry  equal  Milton ;  and  in  the  makings  of  baskets  vie  with 
tie  deflest  craftsman  in  Green bithc^*  These  amusin«^  little 
DQceits  the  world  soon  takes  out  of  him,  and  by  and  bye  the 
siduum  is  a  very  useful  and  honest  amount  of  self-eon fideoce^ 
without  which  the  keenest  sight  and  the  siirewdest  ability  are 
almost  sure  to  fail.  It  is  this  consciousness  of  power  which 
Inspires  genins  itself.  It  was  this  which  led  Milton,  smitten  down 
as  he  was  in  the  full  power  and  flush  of  his  gcnius^t  to  say  in  his 
darkened  estate — 

*  Yet  I  argue  not  _ 

Against  Heaven's  hand  or  wili,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart,  or  hope,  but  still  hear  up  and  slcer 
Bight  onward-' — Smmei  to  C^iac  BMnner* 

se  arc  the  openings  words  of  one  of  his  finest  sonnets,  and 
arm  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  blind- 
ss.     The  concluding  line  in  another  sonnet,  which  he  wrote 
uon  after  this — in  memory  of  his  wife — 

'  I  waked,  she  fledj  and  daj  hrouglAt  back  mj  night,* 

leads  us  to  another  point  immediately  conneetetl  with  the  one 
which  we  have  been  discussing,  sind  that  is,  how  the  blind  man 
dreams,  Miitonj  of  course,  having  but  just  lost  his  sjf^ht,  dreamed 
ciseiv  as  other  men  dream^ — the  remembrance  of  the  risible 
^rrixld  being  still  with  him  bright  and  vivid  as  before*  But  into 
the  vision  of  the  blind  bov  no  visible  image  from  the  outer  world, 
DO  shape  of  beauty,  no  ghastly  form  of  horrorj  can  possililj 
come.  Whatever  comes  to  him  by  night — to  him  no  darker  than 
the  day — ^must  come  by  touch  or  hearing,  '  1  dream/  said  a 
blind  boy,  '  1  often  dream  about  people ;  I  dream  of  my  brother 
(also  blind)  ;  1  know  he  is  with  mCj  I  hear  his  voice ;  I  am  in 
the  places  M*here  we  used  to  go  before  he  died/  ^  But  how  do 
you  know  that  you  are  in  a  certain  place?*  *  The  impression  of 
the  place  is  with  me — 1  feel  1  am  there  ;  /  am  sure  i  am,  somc- 

*  Gpeeakithe^  the  tiead-quarters  of  the  basket^omkers. 

t  BlmdncBS  bcfjjl  Iiim  in  his  42iid  year  5  but  he  caa  never  rightly  be  coitDted 
«  blind  msin,  for  his  stores  of  learning  ttc re  then  all  laid  wp^  hi*  powers  njatureJ, 
and  hh  gt^niu^  was  In  all  lU  pride  of  siren  gib,  thoagh  he  corlninly  wrote  by  far 
the  greater  part  af  hk  ^Pur^ise  Lost*  after  hi*  fii"''*  '^ "-  ir^^ne.  He  became 
lot&llj  blind  in  1G52,    and  tbe  poem  wa«  fitmhed  u  in  164^5,  when^ 

lie  Imd  takeu  refuge  &cim  tbe  pligtte^    Tlie  opening  -uksiip!  cm  Li|;:ht, 

in  huok  llht  prcrves  at  lita^i  tlat  from  Buok  II.  Ut*i  {Mj^m  wm  wrlHea  11 
*  darkness/ 
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times,  till  I  wake.  Sometimes  I  dream  that  I  am  walking  in  the 
fields  ;  I  tread  on  the  grass,  I  smell  the  fresh  air.'  *  If  I  dream,' 
said  another  young  man,  *•  that  I  am  in  the  great  basket-shop,  I 
know  I  am  there  by  the  size  of  the  room — ^the  length  of  it'  *  J8iit 
how  can  you  judge  as  to  the  size  or  length  of  what  you  cannot 
see  ? '  *  Oh  !  the  sound  tells  me  pretty  well ;  I  am  in  my  own  old 
place,  where  I  work.'  *You  sit  on  your  box,  then?'  *Yes,I 
touch  it,  and  if  the  dream  goes  on  I  get  my  tools  out*  ^ 

The  dream,  in  fact,  is  but  a  hard,  bare,  and  indistinct  fragment 
of  everyday  life,  untouched  by  a  gleam  of  fancy  or  imagination; 
in  both  of  which  qualities  the  great  majority*  of  the  blind  are 
evidently  deficient.  The  things  which  the  seeing  can  touch,  hear, 
or  taste,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  do  little  to  feed 
the  fancy  or  to  rouse  the  imagination  ;  and  yet  on  these  alone  the 
g^reat  mass  of  the  uneducated  blind  have  mainly  to  depend.  The 
world  of  books  is  all  but  closed  to  them ;  friends  are  few,  and 
readers  are  still  more  rare.  The  experience,  therefore,  of  a  blind 
man  must  be  more  or  less  grounded  on  faith — faith  in  many  things 
which  he  can  realise  but  imperfectly,  and  in  some  of  which  he  can 
form  no  conception.  And  this,  again,  tends  to  harden  and  petrifj 
the  whole  tone  and  habit  of  his  daily  life.  If,  as  in  the  case 
of  Blacklock,  he  has  a  turn  for  versifying,  he  may  produce  in 
abundance  feeble  imitations  of  such  popular  poets  as  may  chance 
to  be  read  to  him,  catching  here  and  there  a  phrase,  a  cadence,  or 
an  echo  of  the  metre ;  but  for  the  most  part  what  he  writes  is 
absolutely  without  salt,  colourless  to  the  mental  eye,  and  taste- 
less to  the  critical  palate.  He  may  have  certain  ideas  of  warmth, 
sound,  and  society  as  belonging  to  *  the  day ;'  of  silence,  solitude, 
and  melancholy  as  connected  with  night;  he  may  talk  of  *  glory' 
as  belonging  to  the  sun,  and  *  fainter  radiance'  to  the  mooa 
But  this,  after  all,  is  no  proof  that  he  understands  the  images 
which  he  uses,  any  more  than  Blacklock  did  when  he  assigned 

*  paleness '    to  grief,    *  cheerfulness '    to  green,  or    chattered  of 

*  ruddy '  gems  and  *  glowing '  roses.  He  uses  such  words  and 
phrases  pretty  much  as  the  school-boy  does  the  adj.  ^ purpureus^ 
which  he  hunts  out  of  his  Gradus  as  a  jolly  epithet  for  *  Olor,* 
and  '  purpureum '  for  *  Mare ;  never  perhaps  having  seen  any 
but  white  swans  or  green  waves  ;  and  possibly  never  having  had 


♦  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  general  remarks  of  this  kind  apply  only  to 
those  who  are  born  blind,  or  lose  their  sight  in  early  childhood.  Mr.  Frantz  tells 
us  of  a  youth  whose  sight  was  restored  by  an  operation.  While  blind  he  ofKn 
dreamed  of  his  parents ;  he  felt  them,  and  heard  their  voices,  but  neVer  saw  them ; 
but  when  once  he  had  seen  them  with  the  bodily  eye,  he  beheld  them  also  in  his 
dreams. — PhUosojth'cal  Trans.,  1841. 

a  glimpse 


I 


a  glimpse  of  either.     A  single  specimen  from  Blacklork's  loftiest 
poem  wiJl  more  than  sufliee  to  show  our  meaning  :— 

*  Arise,  my  soul !  on  wingB  soraphie  risoj 

And  praiBe  the  Aliaighty  Sorereign  of  iho  akies. 

In  whom  alone  esBonti&l  gloty  shlucSj 

Whieh  not  the  heaTGn  of  heavens,  nor  bound  lose  spacD  eonBnes. 

When  darkness  ruled  with  iniiverBol  swayj 

He  spoke,  and  kindled  up  the  blaze  of  day ; 

First,  fairest  offspring  of  the  oinnific  word, 

Which  like  a  garment  clothed  its  SoYcroign  Lord, 

On  liquid  air  he  bade  the  cohunns  rise, 

That  prop  tho  fitarry  coneavo  of  tbo  skieB.'    &c,  &c. 

This  is  cited  by  his  criticSj*  themselves  blind,  as  somethLnnr 
rmite  Miltonic,  *  truly  sublime^'  and  full  of  'bewitching  beauties/ 
So  much  for  his  poetry.  But  he  is  also  claimed  as  a  philosopher  ; 
and  what  his  pliilosophical  attainments  must  have  been  may  be 
easily  imagined  from  his  poetical  description  of  Aristotle ; — 

*  The  Stagyrito  whose  fruitful  quill 
0*aT  free-bom  nature  lords  it  bliU 

BuBtainod  by  form  and  phrase 
Of  dire  portent  and  Bolonin  sound, 
Where  meaning  seldom  can  be  found, 

From  mo  shall  gain  no  praise/ 

This  choice  stanza  is  from  his  poem  entitled  *  Refinements  in 
Metaphysical  Philosophy,*  and  is  supposed — it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  why^ — ^to  be  in  the  style  of  •  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers/  with  all  Byron's  wit  and  none  of  his  bitterness! 
Nor  can  we  perceive  anything  more  encouraging  in  recent  vcrsi* 
fication  by  the  blind. 

But  if  the  blind  boy  cannot  write  poetiy,  he  can  learn  it  by 
heart ;  for  his  memory,  when  cultivated^  is  peculiarly  retentive, 
and  in  all  books  on  Blindness  is  spoken  of  as  possessing  far  more 
than  ordinary  power,  *The  memory  of  the  blind/  says  Guillicj 
*  is  prodigious  /  and  he  rightly  traces  much  of  its  power  to  the 
habit  of  preciseness  and  order  which  many  attain  when  roused  to 
the  work  of  education.  He  gives  us,  indeed,  no  instances  of 
famous  memories  from  the  Annals  of  Blind  Men,  but  rambles  off 
to  talk  of  Seneca,  who  says — of  himself^ — ^that  he  could  repeat 
two  thousand  detached  words  in  the  same  order  that  they  hehl 
when  read  over  to  bim  ;  and  of  a  Corsican,  who  could  master  even 

•  Jatn^  WHwrn,  clever  and  tugttjious  ha  he  ii^  nnd  one  Mr.  B.  Bowen,  -who 
states  fmm  N*w  York  in  '  A  Bliod  Maa't  Offering*  of  prote  and  vavtui  all  Tt?ry 

S^d  91(101 

three 
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three  thousand  words,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Barbarian,  sense  or  non- 
sense, and  repeat  them  either  backwards  or  forwards  after  once 
hearing  them  read — for  which  we  have  the  authority  of  Muretos. 
But,  whether  these  be  Munchausenic  feats,  and  whether  the 
Japanese  savages  at  Yeddo  have,  according  to  Father  Charlevoix, 
their  public  records  committed  to  memory  by  chosen  blind  men, 
or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  peculiar  isolation  gives  both 
strength,  readiness,  and  accuracy  to  their  memorial  powers.  Gros- 
sipping  old  Bishop  Burnet  tells  of  his  meeting  at  Schaffhanseo 
with  a  Miss  Walkier,*  who  had  mastered  five  languages  and 
knew  all  the  Psalms  and  New  Testament  by  heart ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  case  is  a  genuine  one ;  for  a  large  number  of 
the  pupils  in  St.  George's  Fields  during  their  six  years'  staj 
manage  to  learn  the  Psalter,  and  there  is  at  this  time  ammg 
them  a  young  man  who  can  repeat  not  only  the  whole  of  Hx 
hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  and  a  large  number  of  metrical  psalms 
and  hymns,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  modem  poetiy,. 
including  Goldsmith's  '  Deserted  Village,'  but — incredible  as  it 
may  seem — the  whole  of  Milton's  '  Paradise  Lost,'  with  marginal 
notes  and  a  biography  I  Few  blind  persons,  and  still  fewer  with 
sight,  could  accomplish  so  herculean  a  task  as  this,  simply  because 
few,  if  any,  would  set  to  work  for  years  with  such  incessant, 
unwearied  application  and  love  for  the  task,  as  he  did.  Such 
was  his  dexterity,  and  so  retentive  was  his  memory  at  last,  that 
he  could  easily  learn  one  hundred  lines  of  Milton  in  little  more 
tlian  an  hour  and  a  half — a  period  which  barely  admits  of  their 
])eing  read  aloud  twice,  and  allowing  little  time  for  gettii^  up 
the  lesson.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  case  of  remarkable  proficiency ; 
l)ut  it  is  more  than  probable  that  similar  cases  are  to  be  fouiid 
ill  other  schools,  both  at  home  and  in  America,  where  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  is  carried  on  with  an  amazing  amount  of  noisy 
vigour,!  if  no  better  symptoms  of  real  work  ;  and  what  Daniel 
IJrown  has  achieved  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  done,  and  is  done, 
by  his  fellow-sufferers  elsewhere.     It  must  be  remembered,  too, 

♦  l^iniet's  *  Travels,'  i.  p.  218. 

t  Vide  '  Koport  of  Poiinsy Iranian  Blind  School  for  1855/  "where  the  manager 
complacently  contrasts  the  American  school  with  that  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
*and  cannot  help  pointing  out  with  pride  the  list  of  sahjects  taught  in  our  institu- 
tion, and  contrasting  their  teaching  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  to  understand 
tli'^ir  Bible,  with  our  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  (mental  and  on 
shiii'S  ,  geography,  maps  and  globe,  history  United  States  and  general,  syno- 
iiyines  'tiic\  rhetoric,  natural  history,  philosophy,  astronomy,  algebra,  geometry, 
triironoinetry,  physiology,  moral  and  mental  philosophy,  geology,  and  biblical 
literature.' 

How  many  of  the  points  in  this  long  array  are  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  poor 
blind  children,  Mr.  Dunglison  does  not  tell  us. 

that 
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ipelled  to  derive  nearly  all  Bis  kri 


com  pel  leu  to  derive 
ledge  from  books  that  are  read  to  him  (his  embosicd  hooks  helng 
Terj  few  in  numbefj  very  expensive,  and  almost  entirely  on 
reli^ioua  subjects).  While  his  friend  reads,  he  listens  most 
intently  ;  he  is  now  all  ear — not  a  wortl,  not  a  syllable,  escapes 
him.  He  cuts  off  every  channel  of  communication  with  the  outer 
worlds  ^^d  opens  but  the  one  inlet  to  the  wave  of  sound.  Much 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  fluency  and  distinctness  of  liii;  teacher^ 
but  far  uu>re  on  his  own  habit  of  fixed  and  undivided  attention. 
Here,  in  the  mere  task  of  learning  by  heart,  he  has  to  listen 
acutely  and  patiently  to  all — even  to  every  word — and  this  by 
diot  of  practice  becomes  comparatively  easy.  When  he  comes 
to  the  facts  and  dates  of  History,  he  learns  to  sift  the  cliaif  from 
the  wheat,  and  burdens  his  memory  only  Avith  the  important 
items  worth  retaininn^,*  content  *  to  let  the  little  fishes  slip  throufrh 
the  meshes  of  die  net,  provided  the  big-  ones  he  retained/  In 
this  way  he  rouses,  vivifies,  and  streng-thens  his  memory— nulling 
a  flower  here,  or  perhaps  a  weed  there — addingf  gradually  yet 
surely  to  his  store,  and  at  last  reaping^  the  certain  fruit  of  all 
honest  toil ;  not  because  his  pjwers  of  memory  are  keener  or 
stronger  than  those  of  seeing  men,  but  because  he  has  spared 
neither  time  nor  labour  to  put  them  to  their  utmost  and  best 
exertion.  He  labours  under  a  host  of  disatl vantages.  No  local 
association  can  help  him,  as  it  dcies  every  other  student;  no 
memoranda  can  be  consulted  ;  nr>t  one  single  fact  can  be  recalled 
by  the  presence  of  any  one  person,  or  by  the  sight  of  a  place. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  nn  educated  blind  man  will 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  as  well  as  of 
modern  literature;  and  a  glance  at  l^ord  Cranbome's  *  Essays'! 
(No.  6  in  our  list)  will  show  how  wide  and  bow  accurate  that 
acquaiutance  may  be.  We  notice  this  volume  because  the 
audior  is  one  of  the  few  educated  blind  men  in  Englan<l  who 
have  of  late  years  printed  anytliiri*^.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
brilliant  little  sketch  written  in  18(j1  by  a  gentleman  well  known 
in  Hertfordshire,  entitled,  *  How  a  blind  man  saw  the  Great 
Exhibition  in    1861 ;'   but   the   author   devotes   himself  almost 


'  ♦  It  would  be  irell  if  those  wbo  see  were  lesa  burdened  with  the  idle  ye! 
laborious  accumulation  of  useless  matter.  *■  Mak<^  not  so  fnithful  ii  Si^rvaut  ii 
sls^Ye,*  ftajs  tt'itty  old  FcillcEr-  *  Remcuiberi  A  tint  was  weary.  Have  tifi  mui^h  reai$r)ii 
»$  a  camel,  and  rise  when  thoti  liast  thy  full  load.  Memory  ib  like  o  pur^e,  if  it 
be  over  full,  that  it  cannot  shut;  all  will  drop  ont,*— fi'o/y  StaU^  p.  IGG, 

t  Since  lh<*se  wordii  were  written.  Lord  Cranhome,  the  eldest  soti  of  the 
MiTi^nis  of  Salisbury,  has  been  eut  off,  aft«r  a  few  hoars*  lUness*  iii  the  prime  of 
hfei  a  deep  Iom  not  only  to  nmiiy  attached  pcnoiiid  fiicuds,  biit  spceially  to  the 
bUadi  whose  Interests  were  ever  near  bis  heiirt. 

entirely 
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entirely  to  reading  and  to  musicy  in  which  he  is  a  masterly  pro- 
ficient, and,  to  the  regret  of  his  friends,  rarely  uses  his  pen. 
With  these  exceptions,  we  have  found  trace  of  no  literary  work 
done  by  blind  men  of  late  years,  except  a  volume  or  two  of  drearr 
vapid  rhyme,  or  of  querulous,  discontented  repining  at  the  neglect 
with  which  the  authors  have  been  treated.  Dr.  Bull,  from  whose 
work  on  Blindness  we  have  already  quoted,  was  a  physician  in 
♦rood  practice  when  he  lost  his  sight,  and  therefore  does  not  fall 
within  our  list* 

We  are  acquainted  with  other  blind  men  of  rank  and  educa- 
tion, and  fully  entitled  to  take  a  place  among  those  above  named; 
and  there  are,  of  course,  scattered  through  England  a  muck 
larger  number  well  known  by  their  friends  to  be  possessed  of 
like  attainments.  These  form  a  separate  and  distinct  bodv, 
apart  by  themselves,  and  to  them  our  general  remarks  do  not 
apply.  But  out  of  the  30,000  blind  people  in  Great  Britain,  a 
very  large  proportion  belong  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes, 
where  there  are  indeed  many  mothers  of  shrewd  wit  and  lovin^r 
hearts,  who  have  all  the  wish  but  none  of  the  power  to  educate 
the  blind  child,  and  where  also,  as  statistics  tell  us,  blindness 
specially  prevails  because  smallpox  and  fever  go  hand  in  hind 
with  impure  air  and  scanty  food  ;  and  many  a  little  one  whom 
fliscase  spares,  some  chance  blow  from  a  stick  or  a  stone,  a  sudden 
Tall,  cold,  exposure,  or  neglect,  dooms  to  life-long  darkness. 
The  30,000  are  scattered  over  Great  Britain  very  unequally; 
in  England  and  Wales  the  ratio  of  blind  to  the  seeing  is  1  in 
1037  ;  Scotland  jrives  1  in  1086  ;  Ireland  1  in  843  ;  the  Channel 
Islands  1  in  728.  Blindness  is  far  more  prevalent  in  rural 
<listricts  tlmn  in  those  devoted  to  manufacturing  and  mining. 
In  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall  the  ratio  is  1  in  793; 
but  in  the  Eastern  Counties  1  in  002  ;  in  Cheshire  and  Lanca- 
sliire,  1  in  1253  ;  in  Bedfordshire,  where  the  young  people  are 
rhiefly  busied  in  straw-plaiting,  it  falls  to  1  in  1325  ;  while  in 
Herefordshire,  with  its  noble  wo(kIs,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  it  suddenly  rises  to  1  in  693.  The  Registrar-General 
endeavours  to  account  for  some  of  these  differences  in  statistics 
by  saying  that  the  rural  districts  contain  a  larger  number  of 
persons  in  advanced  life  than  in  towns  and  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ;  while  the  young  and  healthy  migrate  into  the  manufac- 
turing districts  as  apprentices,   artisans,  and  servants.     This  is 

*  Prescott  is  no  exception,  because,  although  his  gradually  failing  sijrht  at 
Inst  ended  in  almost  total  Mindness,  he  was  an  educated  roan  before  his  tit/ulle 
hefel  him,  and  then  nobly  toiled  on  in  frpite  of  it.  Nor  is  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  presei.t 
l*rofi*ssor  of  Political  Kconomy  at  Cambridge,  "whofe  stores  of  learning,  like 
Milton's,  were  laid  up  before  he  lost  his  si^iht,  a  few  years  ago. 

not 


tiot  quite  a  sufficient  cause  for  tlie  great  difference  of  ratio  ;  but 
the  increased  number  of  blind  people  in  Ireland  since  1851 
(though  before  that  date  she  had  been  visited  by  several  fierce 
outbreaks  of  epidemic  opbthahnia)  is  clearly  escplained  by  the 
fact  that  while  the  [Hipalatioa  in  the  ten  years  (1851-1861) 
has  fallen,  chiefly  by  emigration,  by  TSOjOOO,  blindnessj  which 
cannot  emigratCj  has  kept  to  its  usual  proportion  of  victims, 
and  the  ratio  is  now  I  In  843,  higher  in  fact  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Great  Britainj,  except  the  Channel  Islands,  where 
coarse  and  scanty  food,  dirt,  and  defiance  of  all  sanitary  laws 
among  the  poorer  classes,  are  bearing  their  usual  deadly  fruit* 
If  statistics,  alwajs  treacherous  in  matters  of  age,  can  be  trusted, 
it  seems  that  out  of  the  20,000  blind  persons  in  England,  about 
onev-scventh  are  under  twenty  years  of  age  ;*  a  large  number  of 
whom  must  be  of  a  right  age  to  enter  a  blind  scbooL  Yet  of 
these,  only  760  are  now  actually  under  instruction,  and  the 
thirteen  existing  schools  provide  accommodation  only  for 
about  a  thousand  pupils.  The  schools  are  scattered  over  Eng- 
land in  a  defective  ratio,  as  a  couple  of  examples  from  the 
Census  will  show*  In  the  wide-spread  county  of  i  ork,  with  its 
population  of  2,000,000,  and  2630  blind  persons  (of  whom  at 
least  260  are  under  20  years),  there  is  but  one  school  for  65 
children;  while  in  the  South^Midland  and  Welsh  divisions,  with 
a  population  of  2,600^000,  and  2630  blind  people,  there  is  neither 
school  nor  asylum.  The  list  of  schools,  as  the  Registrar  gives 
them,  is  as  follows : — London  (2),  Brighton,  Norwich,  Exeter, 
Bath,t  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Livcrpotjl  (2),  Man* 
Chester,  York,  Newcastle-i3n-Tyne ;  to  which  must  be  added  two 
small    but  flourishing  schools  at   Plymouth  and   Devonport,  as 

•  The  stalistics  of  bliudaeas  in  England  are  of  tb<f  stiintieiit  kind ;  in  America, 
in  ffpite  of  all  the  horror*  of  civil  war,  thej  munEg  e  to  be  more  e  it  illicit.  *^^*pori 
iff  Pcntin/Jvdnian  B.  Sfhoiflt  1865* 
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t  The  Baih  School,  though  one  of  the  smallest*  is  certainly  one  of  tlie  most 
efficient  schools  in  Engbud  ;  maiiilj  owiofr  to  the  miwtnrit?d  exertionat  of  the 
Sc<;retarjr,  Miss  El*in,  »md  the  CoDvraittee  of  t4idies  who  work  with  hefp 
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well  as  the  Manufactory  for  the  Blind  at  Sheffield,  employing 
twenty-nine  workers,  at  an  average  of  about  1$.  per  week.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  founded  at  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1791 ;  then 
came  Edinburgh  and  Bristol,  and  next,  in  1799,  the  School  for 
the  Indigent  Blind,  in  St  George's  Fields,  the  largest  in  England, 
and  in  point  of  education,  mental,  moral,  and  industiia],  to  he 
fairly  taken  as  a  type  of  what  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  done  for 
blind  children  of  that  class.  In  some  of  the  other  schools  a 
greater  stress  seems  to  be  laid  on  the  industrial  work,  and  in  one 
or  two,  work  in  the  school-room  seems  to  be  almost  omitted.  Bat 
industrial  work  alone,  without  mental  instruction,  will  have  even 
a  worse  effect  on  a  blind  boy  than  on  one  with  eyes.  It  will 
slowly  and  gradually  tend  to  degrade  him  to  a  mere  working 
machine ;  whereas,  the  grand  object  is  to  prevent  this  degrada- 
tion, to  lessen  in  every  possible  way  his  isolation,  to  bind  him 
fiaist  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  every  tie  of  community  of  feelings 
as  far  as  may  be  by  community  of  knowledge,  thought,  and 
action ;  and  to  crown  the  whole  work  with  the  happy  truth  diat 
all  are  the  children  of  one  Father,  to  whom  He  hias  given  each 
his  own  toil,  capacity,  place,  and  reward.  No  exact  rule  as  to 
the  precise  proportion  of  mental  to  industrial  work,  in  all  cases, 
can  be  laid  down.  Much  must  depend  on  the  ages  of  the  pnpil% 
the  number  of  teachers  and  of  scholars,  as  well  as  the  variety  <tf 
work.  But  the  two  occupations  should  act  and  re-act  on  each 
other ;  the  making  of  a  mat  or  a  basket  be  a  relief  after  the 
horrors  of  Long  Division,  or  the  toil  of  embossing ;  and  a  chapter 
of  English  History,  of  St.  Mark,  or  Robinson  Crusoe,  give  spirit 
to  the  busy  craftsman  at  his  manual  work ;  and  that  of  course,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  chapel  service  in  which  he  takes  a  vital 
part,  as  well  as  to  the  more  direct  moral  or  religious  class- 
teaching  of  the  chaplain. 

A  single  sentence  will  tell  the  various  kinds  of  industrial  work 
carried  on  in  English  schools,  and  nearly  all  of  them  to  be  found 
in  operation  at  St.  George's  Fields — basket-work,  mats,  rugs, 
and  cocoa-nut  fibre  matting  of  every  description  ;  brushes,  sash- 
line,  knitting,  netting,  crochet,  hair-work  of  great  beauty  and 
strength ;  chair-caning,  mattress-making,  and  twine,  with  a  few 
others  which  have  some  local  cause  and  value.  The  great 
passion,  however,  in  the  life  of  a  blind  man  once  roused  to  work 
is  music.  Here  he  thinks  he  can  achieve,  if  not  immortality, 
at  least  renown  and  certain  independence.  It  is  to  him  a  source 
of  the  highest,  purest  pleasure,  a  solace  under  all  his  troubles, 
almost  light  in  his  darkness.  It  rightly  occupies  a  considerable 
place   in   the   school  we   are   considering;  and  the  surprising 

efficiency 
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efficieacy  attained  is  sufficiently  proved  by  public  concerts,  at 
whicli  sacred  musicj  vocal  and  instrumental^  of  the  highest  class* 
is  performed  by  a  large  blind  choir,  under  tbe  guidance  of  a 
blind  organist.  An  instrumental  band  of  thirty  performers  also 
executes  secular  music  of  a  lighter  kind  mth  remarkable  clever- 
nesi.  But  few  blind  men  ever  go  beyond  a  certain  amount  of 
proficiency*  To  guide  and  accompany  an  ititellig-ent  choir 
through  an  ordinary  service  and  simple  anthem^  or  tbe  chant inpf 
of  the  P&alms, — tbey  are  quite  able,  and  able  to  do  it  well ;  and 
this,  and  even  more  than  this  they  do,  in  turn,  in  their  own 
solemn  and  striking  chapel  service.  But  unrortunately  for  the 
blind  musician,  churchwardens  and  trustees  in  want  of  an  organist 
are  slow  to  believe  in  his  powers,  no  matter  how  well  attested ;  t 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  though  bis  love  for  music  stiU 
coDtinues  deep  and  imbrokcn  as  ever,  once  outside  the  school 
gates  his  practical  acquaintance  with  mu^c  is  over ;  or  almost 
limited  to  such  wooden  strains  as  can  be  pounded  out  of  some 
excruciating  instrument  which  Mozart  himself  could  not  make 
endurable. 

The  twelve  chief  schools  in  England  at  present  will  accom- 
modate only  about  900  of  the  2700  said  to  be  under  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  and  even  this  limited  accommodation  is  not  always 
put  to  its  full  test ;  for  on  the  day  of  the  census,  April  8,  18G1, 
only  760  were  found  to  be  under  instruction  in  public  institu- 

las.  The  precise  cause  of  this  slackness  in  availing  them- 
Ives  of  the  chance  of  instruction  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  ;  the 
expense  of  getting  a  child  into  one  of  the  schools  is  small,  and 
in  most  cases  the  etlucation  is  free ;  &o  that  apathy,  neglect,  and 
poverty  are  probably  the  greatest  obstacles.  Of  those  blind 
people  above  twenty  years  old,  able  and  willing  and  having  need 
to  workj  about  2350  are  employed  in  general  occupations,  and 
chiefly  among  those  who  have  sight,  as  labourers,  miners, 
fanners  (340},  blacksrnitbs,  shoemakers,  tailors,  tVc* ;  while 
about  700  men  carry  on  with  greater  success  the  more  special 
work  of  blind  men,  as  basketmakers,  makers  of  mats,  rope,  and 
sacks,  brushes,  and  brooms.  Of  the  women,  200  are  employed 
as  domestic  servants ;  for  though  a  blind  girl  would  hardly  be 
a  safe  or  efficient  cook,   she  can,  as  experience  has  shown  in 


•  It  will  be  jttffident  mtrelf  to  xmms  mth  oomposidoiiB  m  *Tbe  Mefi£j 
Craitioa/  f£l^j&bt*  'St*  ¥wxSi  'Biieli*t  Fagt>«i/  snd  'Moxarfs  Hmri 
^^tbemi.' 

^  t  Where  thcf  baTe  a  chaoce  of  eettlng  to  work  as  qt^w^*' 
■dinirablj,  as  at  Ktcli^ond,  Batter$«a,  Btacfclieatli,  Hii 
Mlmmf^  Cobbam,  Sbrewsbiir7,  BalbsuSf  YKmioiitiit  and 
pnpilt  are  still  at  work. 
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many  of  the  schools,  be  a  first-rate  Iiand  at  a  farooniy  do7aIl  a 
housemaid's  work  (when  the  geography  of  the  house  is  once 
known),  make  the  beds,  lay  the  dinner  and  breakfast-tablciy*  shake 
the  carpets,  and  help  at  the  washing-tab ;  aboat  100  work  as 
dressmakers  and  seamstresses,  a  point  which,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  die  linen 
garments  worn  by  the  girls  in  St  George's  School  are  made  by 
themselves.!  The  remaining  400  get  a  scanty  living  as  maken 
of  stays,  knitted  stockings,  baskets,  and  brooms— doubly  scanty 
because  the  beggarly  pittance  paid  as  wages  to  women  with 
sight  who  work  at  these  trades  is,  in  their  case,  even  lessened  on 
the  false  plea  that  the  work  of  the  blind  eannoi  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  seeing.  Thus  we  have  a  poor  and  indastrions  class  of 
about  4800  who  resolutely  hold  themselves  above  the  degiadatiaB 
of  begging  in  the  streets,  and  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  do  Aat 
best  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Of  the  stratum  below  theie^ 
who  make  begging  their  regular  profession,  and  hamiit  the  streets 
of  London  in  every  variety  of  miserable  destitution  and  whining 
imposture,  the  census  says  nothing.  They  amount  to  many 
hundreds  in  number,  and  are  for  die  most  part  well  known  to 
each  other,  and  to  some  of  their  fraternity  in  the  provinces.  The 
most  skilful  in  their  profession  of  course  find  the  best  market 
for  their  talents  in  the  great  metropolis,  of  whom  a  tall,  upright 
young  man  in  rusty  black  clothes  and  kid  gloves  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  successful.  He,  as  many  of  our  readers  must  re- 
member, plants  himself  with  his  back  firmly  against  the  wall  at 
the  foot  of  the  National  Gallery,  or  in  some  other  great  thorough- 
fare, and  appeals  to  the  ceaseless  multitude  as  they  pass,  either 
silently  or,  in  pleasant,  sunny  weather,  in  a  short  discourse, 
flavoured  with  religious  phraseology  of  a  highly  unctuous  kind, 
but  mainly  consisting  of  his  own  reflections  on  things  in  general. 
He  wcvLTs  hung  round  his  neck  a  small,  neat  placard,  informing 
us  that  he  has  been  'respectably  brought  up  and  educated,  but 
driven  by  dire  necessity  to  appeal  to  the  bowels  of  compassion,* 
&.C.  (Sec.  Sec.  In  fine  weather  he  makes  his  four  or  five  shillings 
a  day,  and,  not  keeping  any  canine  establishment,  nor  apparently 
.iny  human  guide,  can  live  in  comparative  clover.  The  lower 
grade  of  performers,  far  below  him  as  artists,  is  sufficiently  repre- 
sented by  a  few  well-known  examples,  such  as  the  stout,  elderly, 
g(K)d-natured  looking  man  who  sits  in  one  of  the  recesses  of 
Waterloo  IBridge,  and  professes  to   be  reading,  in  a  loud,  strong 

•  This  is  done  in  St.  George's  Fields. 

t  They  also  hem  all  sheeting,  handkerchiefs,  and  towels.  A  special  needle  has 
been  invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  but  these  children  use  oue  of  the  common 
kind. 
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voice,  some  page  of  St,  Paul,  in  Frere's  system*  VVhcllicr  he 
is  reading'  it  or  not  is  entire! j  another  question.  At  al!  events 
he  has  learned  a  good  many  pages  by  heart  most  correctly ; 
and  so  reads  on  glibly  enough  in  all  weathers^  rain,  east 
wind,  or  snow,  when  the  finger  of  an  unprofessional  blind 
boy  would  be  utterly  disabled.  Next  come  such  as  the  youth 
who  blows  into  a  tin  flageolet  one  long,  crazy  attempt  at  a 
tune  which  lie  never  (lods ;  the  three  young,  unkempt;  grimy 
minstrels  who  sing  alternately  snatches  of  funereal  psalmody  and 
*0!d  Dog  Tray'  as  a  trio;*  the  saltUer  without  a  hat,  who  in- 
vokes blessings  on  all  |:)as$ers  by  who  have  eyes,  and  esperially  on 
those  who  remember  the  defenders  of  old  England  ;  anotlier  hat- 
less  sufferer,  a  big-faced^  tall  fellow  in  a  white  smock-lrock,  who 
boldly  steers  his  way  along  t!ie  most  crowded  pavement  under 
the  guidance  of  a  sturdy  bulldog;  the  whining  outcast,  near 
St.  Giles',  End  el  I 'Street,  who  is  one  day  silent  and  still  as  a  blind 
and  deaf  mute^  and  the  next  day  moaning  and  shaking  with 
St,  Vitus's  dance  ;  and  lastly,  the  old,  red-haired,  freckled  Scotch- 
man, who,  under  the  inspiration  of  a  frowsy  old  woman,  expends 
himself  with  desperate  energy  on  a  hopeless  clarionet  with  abso- 
lute and  hideous  soeeess.  Of  such  as  these  there  are  probably 
some  hundreds  in  London  dragging  on  a  miserable  existence 
in  a  mixture  of  want,  extravagance,  privation,  and  dirt.  Then, 
far  above  these  dreary  spectacles,  come  the  blind  adults  be- 
longing to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  among  whom  are 
43  clergymen  and  ministers,  17  physicians  and  surgeons,  11 
baxristers  and  solicitors,  as  well  as  32  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  ;  all  of  whom  have  probably  become  blind  after  entering  on 
a  profession ;  besides  80  described  as  teachers,  many  no  doubt 
driveji  by  necessity  to  embrace  pedagogy  for  a  living ;  ami  600 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music.  Fifty-eight  old  *  salts '  have, 
after  long  years  of  ser\4ce  a  A  oat,  found  a  quiet  haven  in  Green- 
wich Hospital,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  rivals  on  shore  are 
Chelsea  pensioners*  How  far  the  clergy,  barristers,  and  physi* 
cians  are  still  able  to  carry  on  their  professional  duties  we  have 
no  data  to  help  us  to  decide;  though  we  are  aware  of  more  than 
©ne  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  still  most  efficient 
in  the  desk  and  pulpiL  All  parochial  work  of  coune  is  out  of 
the  question. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  point  of  our  subject,  the  difTeient 
ival  systems  of  embossed  printing,  which  have  unhappily  been 


•  Theae  three  wer«  at  Briglitoa  in  Aagmt,  1865|  and  were  nwkmg  about  10** 
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invented  for  the  use,  we  had  almost  said  distraction,  of  blind 
people.  So  fierce  and  so  bitter  has  been  the  war  waged  over  the 
knotty  problem,  and  so  eager  have  the  partisans  of  each  new 
invention  been  to  claim  for  themselves  the  discovery  of  the  one^ 
sole,  best  method,  that  the  blind  man's  library  now  consists  f»f  a 
very  few  volumes,  only  to  be  had  at  a  price  which  pats  then 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  class  who  most  need  then. 
The  four  chief  systems,*  all  that  need  our  notice  here,  are  thoie 
of  Frere,  Lucas,  Moon,  and  Alston,  each  claiming  to  be  the  one 
infallible  method  of  reading  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Frere's  system  ii, 
he  tells  us,  based  entirely  on  the  phonetic  principle,  or  comluna- 
tion  of  elementary  sounds,  and  is  conveyed  to  the  toucii  of  tlie 
blind  reader  by  a  series  of  stenographic  signs  or  symbolsL  Thm 
instead  of  the  four  letters,  T,  N,  D,  R,  he  substitutes  four  lina^ 

I  ,  — ,  \,  /,  respectively  named  TeA,  Un^  Deh,  Ur;  whik 
F,  G,  J,  and  B,  are  metamorphosed  into  Geh  p,  ^  Uf^  -J  Jeh,  and 

\j  Bch ;  and  so  on  through  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  in  a  series 
of  sounds,  *^  guttural,"  ^^  hissing,"  and  **  gushing,"  with  hard  and 
soft  breathing,  and  aspirations.  All  this,  be  it  remembered, 
is  to  teach  a  poor,  ignorant,  blind  child  the  names  and  meamng 
of  his  letters,  which  are  supposed  to  be  too  hard  for  him  in  their 
ordinary  shapes  and  names.  He  is  accordingly  introduced  to 
angles  ^,  crooks  ^ ,  crescents  ^^,  dots  ^  *  «  (which  latter  stand 
for  vowels) ;  dots  final,  dots  upper,  middle,  and  lower,  upwards, 
downwards ;  angles,  with  points  forwards  or  backwards ;  to 
straight  lines  downwards  or  sideways;  long  vowels,  and  short 
vowels;  in  all,  29  signs;  each  accompanied  by  a  rule  in  prose, or 
still  drearier  verse,  of  some  three  or  four  lines,  to  be  learned  by 
heart  by  the  hapless  disciple,  to  whom  A  B  C  is  a  myster}*. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  this  method  is  that  it  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  elaborate  system  of  shorthand,  very  difficult — we  speak  from 
positive  experience — to  be  understood  by  a  person  with  eyes,  and 

*  We  omit  all  mention  of  the  host  of  minor  systems  which  haTe  from  time  to 
time  been  found  out  bj  priyate  friends  of  the  blind,  at  least  ten  or  a  dozen  in 
number.  The  last  new  one  has  just  been  put  into  our  hands  by  the  inventor, 
B.  Mitford,  Esq.,  of  Cheltenham.  It  is  in  the  Roman  letter,  and  has  no  peculiarity 
whatever  but  that  of  forcing  blind  people  to  read  in  perpendicular  columns  <^ 
words,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  instead  of  from  left  to  right  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  do.    The  alphabet  stands  thus: — 

A  F  F  E  D 

B 

C 

I.) 


hopelessly 


F 

F 

E 

G 

O 

B 

11 

i: 

L 

I 

T 

r 

I  & 

ir 

N 
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hopelessly  bewildering  to  any  one  without  them.  It  is  said  that 
many  blind  people  have  learned  to  ri?ad  hj  Frere,  and  truly, 
no  dtmbt ;  far  time,  money,  skill,  and  lore  have  been  expended 
on  its  behalf  with  lavish  generosity.  Armed  with  the  same 
weapons  J  we  would  undertake  Ui  teach  half  a  dozen  such  scholars 
polish  or  Scandinavian. 

Next  we  have  Lucas's  system,  still  more  arbitrary  in  cbamcter, 

and  more  puruly  stenographic  than  Frcre»     Instead  of  a  simple 

laracter    lor  each  of  the    eleinentary  sounds  of   the   English 

angua^e,  he  gives  us  an  alphabet  redundant  in  eight  characters, 
and  deficient  in  ten ;  h^  makes  no  distinction  between  long 
vowels  and  short  ones,  F  appean  in  four  different  disguises 
as  f,  ff,  ph,  and  gh;  final  ees  are  abolished,  and  we  meet  with 
such  strange  monsters  as  Ja<r,  accural,  ^emur^  and  timj  for  time, 
censure,  face,  and  accurate;  we  iind  people  *^laffing^^  without 
noin^  it,  at  being  caict^  and  not  abl  to  giv  a  resan^  *M>ecause 
when  the  sound  of  a  wt>rd  is  diiferent  from  the  spelling,  the 
'  pelling  is  altered ;"  until  at  last,  in  alter  bewilderment  with  the 

long  list  of  contractions  and  omissions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
whetlier  our  resjiectable  old  friend  Q  stands  for  queen,  quakcr,  or 
auestion ;  or  why  H  shoukl  not  stand  for  horrible,  as  well  as 
P,  for  puzzle,  insti^ad  of  for  *'have,"  ''hither,"  "he;"  "put,'' 
**  patience,**  or  "  upon,'*  according  to  RuJe  in  '*  Table  1,  for 
learners,"  A  single  line  in  the  Lucasian  dialect  w^ill  probably 
explain  its  full  beauty  more  clearly  than  any  w^ords  of  ours, 
1.  Pure  Lucoi^. 

2p  Traudtd^  mia  Letters. 
K     t,    bL        bL  ha.     p,     k       wh.    r.     k 

If    thi^  blind    Bi>y         bas   patience  be  will  verily  be 

i.  Various  MeadimjM** 

bouse  apon  bave   witli 
If  two  bliud  B«^         bill     put  hither  irhich  Tsnity  Ije 

1  Ml 

So  rauch  for  short,  simple,  and  common  wordi,  as  in  the  above 
example ;  but  if  the  learner  meet  with  any  longer  ones,  he  is 
more  mystified  than  ever.  JVi?*  stands  for  nevertkeksSi  kit  for 
hinqdom,  instead  of  kid  j  n^  for  iwhcithstandin/j^  pr  fi^r  prm/eTj 
while  ^r  stands  for  friend ^  and  thf  not  for  thief ^  hut  therefore t 
iableg  becomes  tabs^  and  overtake^  otak ;  while  efafsti  ttmsJt  stands 
for  everlasting  weariness.     Our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from 


t 


pzliL        iL    t    ckI. 

pcmslcJ    unto  Uie  end, 

aalty  the 
ptiixled   yQU  ta  imd. 


mcanui^ 


imii  B«ftdi]ut;*  beeatue  mmt  of  tbe*c  tigui  biTe  two  or  i 
;  hi  =  hk,  aas,  hava,e ;  n  ^  tmitjr  T^Q>  sad  aala,  Ice.  &«» 


this 
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this  how  far  such  an  elaborate,  complicated,  and  purelj  arbitiaxy 
system  is  likely  to  help  the  blind  boy  over  the  miseries  of  the 
Alphabet  and  the  Spelling  Book. 

The  third  of  the  arbitrary  systems  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Moon,*  and  he  naturally  considers  it  to  be  more  perfect  than 
perfection.  He  claims  to  have  avoided  ^^the  complicated  farm 
of  the  Roman  letter,  and  the  still  less  discernible  angular  type^" 
by  a  revised  alphabet,  each  letter  of  which  is  |formed  of  one 
line,  or  at  the  most  of  two,  having  a  partial  resemblance  to  those 
in  common  use,  and  allowing  only  of  five  contractions,  ment,  ing^ 
tion^  nesSf  and  and,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  its  final  lettOi 
A  dozen  letters  of  this  alphabet  will  show  how  toLV  intricacitt 
have  been  avoided,  or  likeness  to  the  ordinary  letter  kept  up. 

D.     E.     F.    G.  H.   I.  J.    W.  X.   Y.     Z.  &c.  N.      B.      P.       Q. 

We  must  agree  with  him  that  the  resemblance  he  speaks  of  is 
partial  enough,  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  way  oor 
respected  old  friends  Z,  and  K,  N,  U,  and  J  are  more  complicated 
than  the  half-barbarous  looking  symbols^  ^  ^  /^  /  ^^  •  V^/  J. 
One  Itmar  line  will  suffice  to  show  the  aspect  of  die  whole 
system  to  the  eye  of  the  seeing,  and  to  the  finger  of  the  blind 
hoy  I — 


'  A 

MANS 

OWN         GEESE 

TO      HIM 

ARE       ALL 

SWANS. 

A 

T/^A// 

,Of\^  ^rr^r 

— oon 

A\r   ALL 

iCdi^f 

Whatever  claims  these  arbitrary  systems  may  have  on  the 
blind  boy's  notice,  one  fatal  defect  runs  through  them  all,  viz, 
that  they  tend  to  cut  him  off  more  than  ever  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  especially  from  those  who  are  able  to  read,  and  to  help 
him  when  he  comes  to  a  hard  tcord.  The  task  of  learning  Moon, 
Frere,  or  Lucas,  would  be  to  him  like  learning  a  new  language ; 
with  this  difference,  that  when  he  has  learned  it,  and  hard  work 
in  the  course  of  years  has  deadened  his  sense  of  touch,  not  a 
single  friend  or  companion  at  home  will  understand  it,  or  be  able 
to  read  with  the  eye  the  mysterious  symbols  which  his  reading 
finger  can  no  longer  discern.  Twenty  years  ago  shrewd,  old 
Abbe  Carton  spoke  to  this  very  point :  *  En  effet,'  he  says,  *  si  un 
caractere,  connu  des  clairvoyants,  est  employe  dans  rimpressioo 
en  relief  pour  les  aveugles,  ces  infortunes  sont  plus  rapprochei 
des  autres  hommes  que  s'ils  se  servaient  d'un  caractere  inconnv 

'^  Mr.  Moon  deserves  infinite  pnuse,  as  a  blind  man,  for  his  labours  on  bduJf  of 
himself  and  his  fellow-sofferers ;  but  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  never  meddled 
with  the  alphabet  bat  to  print  it  in  the  old  Boman  letter. 

de 
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de  ceux  qui  les  entourent,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Diminuer  la  dif!iculte  qu* 
auraient  les  clairvoyants  a  connaltre  ralphabct  de^  aveugles^  est 
reellement  travaiUcr  en  faveur  des  avcugleii  Le  plus  i^rand  mal- 
hear  des  aveugles  est  leur  isolemcnt/  Common  sense  ought  long: 
ago  to  have  stepped  in  and  settle*!  this  question,  but  she  has  had 
the  door  shut  in  her  face  by  prejudice ;  and  the  strife  still  goes 
on.  Meanwhile  the  old  Roman  letter,  in  spite  of  all  patent 
inventions,  nianages  to  hold  her  own ;  to  print  books  far  less 
expensive  and  less  bulky  than  Moon's,  and^  if  the  testimony  of  a 
large  number  ot  blind  children  is  to  be  believed,  quite  as  easily 
read  ;  ihe  New  Testament  in  Alston  costing  2 A,  that  in  Moon's 
type  AL  10#**  The  use  of  the  Roman  letter  helps  the  blind  boy 
to  read  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  reads ;  to  spell  and  to  write  as 
they  do.  The  other  three  systems  absolutely  prevent  his  doing 
so,  and  inflict  upon  him  the  intolerable  hardship  of  learning  a 
semitmrbarous  jangle  which  no  one  with  eyes  can  understand, 
and  which  he  himself  is  unable  to  express  in  wTiting.  Sooner 
or  later  (the  sooner  the  better)  some  <me  system  of  embossed 
printings  will  be  generally  adopted^  and  it  must  embrace  at  least 
the  following"  features:^-!.  It  must  resemble  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible the  type  in  use  among  seeing  men ;  that  the  blind  scholar, 
in  learning  to  read,  may  have  every  possible  help  from  his 
remembrance  of  letters  he  may  once  ha^e  seesi^  but  which  now 
his  fingers  must  see  for  him  ^  or  from  any  one  who  can  read  an 
ordinary  book ;  or,  if  need  be,  that  a  friend  may  read  to  him* 
2.  The  words  must  be  correctit/  spelt  in  full ;  that  when  he  learns 
to  write,  others  may  read  his  written  words*  And  3,  All  must 
agree  on  a  clear,  sharp  type^  which  the  finger  of  the  adult, 
hardened  by  rough  work,  and  the  keen  touch  of  the  child,  may 
be  alike  able  to  discern »t  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  science,  which 
has  done  so  much  for  all  other  readers,  w^ill  in  due  time  prov^ide 
for  the  dwellers  in  the  land  of  darkness  a  literature  and  a  t^-po- 

aphy  which  will  help  to  make  them  wiser,  better,  and  happier. 

any  earnest  men  are  working  in  this  good  cause.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that,  as  * pa^paritur  belh^*  differences  will  some  day  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  work  be  crowned  with  that  strength  and 
success  which  unity  of  action  as  well  as  purpose  alone  can 
give. 

A  single  word  on  two  final  topics — the  general  Statistics  of 
European  Blindness,  and  the  Educational  status  of  the  upper 
and  middle  class — and  our  task  is  done.  Blindness  has  been 
supp<Jseti  to  become  gradually  more  prevalent  as  we  get  nearer 


•  See  'Cntibgue  of  the  Society  for  Printitig  Bopks  for  Ibf  Bliad* 
t  Se«  '  Jobafon's  Tangible  T^pogmph}^/  pi  3€. 
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to  tbe  Equator,  and  fixed  ratios  of  the  blind  to  the  seeing  have 
even  been  given  to  diffisrent  parallels  of  latitude.  Bat,  howeFer 
ingenious  or  curious  such  a  speculation  may  be,  there  are  at  present 
no  sufficient  data  to  go  upon.  There  are  other  causes,  far  more 
powerful  than  climate,  at  work  in  tropical  countries;  snch  m 
bad  food,  unhealthy  lodging,  disr^ard  of  all  sanitary  laws,  and 
ignorance  of  ophthalmic  surgery.  And  a  glance  at  the  accoai- 
panying  table  from  the  last  census  returns  will  show  that  aD 
reasoning  from  mere  geographical  position  is  absolutely  fatik; 


Giiimciitti 


Nonibcr 
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Sweden 
Denmark    - . 
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1,990 

1S*6SS 

S6 
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43 


I  U 


S$4 

687 

i,a» 

1,661 
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For  example,  why  should  the  ratio  in  Norway  be  1  in  540, 
while  in  the  adjacent  country  it  suddenly  sinks  to  1  in  1400? 
or  in  poor  little  Denmark  *  to  1523  ?  Why  should  Newibond- 
land,  again,  be  so  widely  apart  from  Prince  Edward's  Island  as 
1400  from  1880  ?  And  why  should  the  United  States  of  America 
enjoy  an  immunity  from  blindness  such  as,  we  believe,  no  other 
country  in  the  world  can  boast  ?  the  ratio  of  blind  people  to  those 
with  sight — if  American  statistics  are  not  worthless — being 
1  in  2970  ;  not  one-half  that  of  Great  Britain. 

The  gist  of  our  previous  remarks  has  mainly  applied  to  tie 
lower  and  less-educated  class  of  blind  persons.  We  haTc  endea- 
voured to  give  our  readers  some  notion  as  to  their  numbers, 
occupation,  and  general  status,  to  show  wliat  has  been  done,  and 
what  remains  to  be  done,  for  them.  Blindness  in  the  United 
States  t  seems  just  now  to  be  on  the  increase;  and  thoi:^h  in 
England  it  would  for  the  time  appear  to  be  on  the  decrease,  it 
may  possibly  again  mount  to  tbe  ratio  which  it  maintained 
twenty  years  ago,  two  of  its  stanchest  allies,  typhus  and  scarlet 
fever,  being  almost  as  deadly  as  ever.     In  the  mean  while,  how- 

*  It  would  be  a  curious  point  to  inquire  how  far  the  common  belief  in  the 
strength  and  endurance  of  dark  blue  and  grey  eyes,  over  brown  and  light  blue, 
aft'ects  the  light-haired,  blue-eyed  Norsemen. 

t  See  *Kcport  of  Pennsylvanian  Institution  for  1864/  p.  13. 
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ever^  no  provision  whatever  appears  to  Ije  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  blind  children  of  the  upper  class,  who  stand  In  need  of 
special  teaching  almost  as  much  as  their  poorer  fellow-sufferers. 
The  want  of  it  condemns  them  to  many  a  long,  weary  hour 
of  darkness  aud  idleness  which  the  poorer  blind  boj  escapes, 
*  Never,*  says  a  blind  man,  *is  labour  more  laborious,  never  is 
patience  more  tried,  than  when  a  blind  child  sits  with  his  hands 
before  him  in  evernLluring  darkness/*  What  is  reallj  needed  is 
a  well-organised  school  or  college  t  for  the  education  of  children 
of  both  sexes  from  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  where  thej  may  be 
jiot  only  thoroughly  trained  In  all  the  special  acquirements  of 
""  blind,  but,  as  far  as  ]x>ssil>le,  in  all  the  other  branches  of  that 
and  liberal  education  which  is  the  heritage  of  the  seeing- 
rant  of  some  such  institution  is  a  very  great  and  serious 
fVhen  it  is  remembered  to  what  utter  shipwreck  of  all  power, 
heart,  and  hope  in  life  blindness  condemns  its  victims — so  great 
and  so  intense  that  wise  and  good  men  in  every  age  have  for  a 
time  given  way  to  it ;  and  even  John  Milton,  who  grandly  claims 
for  himself  and  all  his  fellow-sufferers,  tliat  they  are  the  special 
care  of  the  Almighty,  *  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings,* 
yet  mourns  the  loss  of  light  in  words  of  pathetic  and  unequalled 
tenderne^.     To  him  the  sun  is  dark  and  silent  as  the  moon, 

^Hiil  iu  her  vacant  intcrlunar  cave.* 

Years  come  and  go,  cold  and  heat^  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night ;  but  to  him  day  returns  not,  nor  gtdden  dawn  nor  summer  ] 
'    eve,  nor  spring  0uwers,  nor  living   creaturej  nor  human   face 
divine, 

^^B  ^  Bnt  cloud  instead,  and  over -during  dark 

^^^^^  Gurrouuds  mo,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 

^^^^H  Cat  off^^and  for  the  book  of  knowledge  ^ir 

^^^^r  Freeented  with  a  univci'sal  bhmk,j: 

Thousands  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  mme  cloud  of  darkness 
which  fell  about  the  pithway  of  his  life ;  some  few  possibly  with 
giemus  of  the  same  kindred  power  as  his ;  but  many  doubtless  of 
lair  and  goodly  talents,  waiting,  hoping,  for  some  real  ivork  in 
'  life  which  may  never  come.  Our  objet*t  has  been  to  show  that 
their  hope  is  a  just  one,  that  the  need  is  vital ;  of  what  kind  that 
work  should  be,  and  the  noble  fruit  it  will  surely  bear.  It 
would   be  hard  to  exaggerate    the  ^alue^   the    beauty,   and    the 


♦  Boll,  p.  1:2. 

t  Sueb  R  eoUege  hsflp  we  bcHeTc,  been  mt  laft  just  itaitei  uQidcr  tbe 
4irei;dPD  of  tbe  U*fv*  W.  Taj  lor,  u«ar  Wureesicr. 
%  *  Pamdifre  Lost/    Bi>ok  m.»  45, 
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interest  of  such  work  when  once  achievecL  None  indeed  bot 
He  who  made  the  eye  can  give  sight  to  the  blind ;  but  hmnaii 
hands  and  human  hearts  *  may  do  much  to  help  them  to  find  out 
their  share  in  all  the  privileges,  joys,  and  responsibilities  of 
human  toil,  and  in  it  to  discover  Him  who  has  ^  set  up  his  pieiait 
kingdom  here  in  this  world  of  work,  given  to  every  man  Ui 
task,  and,  when  evening  is  come,  will  give  to  each  Imbonier  hii 
due  wage  of  reward.*  t 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Xenophontii  Oputcula  Equestria  et  VauUiea  am 
Arriani  Libello  de  Venatione,  Sfc,  Vol.  V^L  J.  G.  Schneida: 
Lipsis,  1815. 

2.  Pindari  Epinicia.  Edidit  C.  H.  Weise.  Lipsiac,  sumtibnsct 
Typis  Caroli  TauchnitiL     1845. 

3.  PausanuB  GrcBcice  Descriptio.  Lib.  V.  et  VI.  in  Vol  11 
Lipsiae,  1829.     Tauchnitz. 

4.  Ovidii  Halieuticon  Fragmentiim, 

5.  Grata  Falisci  et  Olympii  Nemesiani  Carmina  Venaiiea,  am 
duobtts  fraqmeniiM  de  Aucupio.  Edidit  Reinhaid  Stem,  lUii 
Sax.     1832. 

6.  Oppiani  Poetee  Cilicis  de  Venatione^  Libri  IV^  et  de  PueaihMt 
Libri  K,  cam  Paraphrasi  de  Aucupio^  curavit  J.  G. 
Schneider.     Argent.     1776. 

7.  Arrian  on  Coursing;  the  Cxfnegeticus  qft/ie  Younger  Xenophm. 
Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  Classical  and  Practical 
Annotations ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix*  containiog 
some  account  of  the  Canes  Venatici  of  Classical  Antiquitr. 
By  a  Graduate  of  Medicine.     London,  1831. 

8.  Prose  IlalieuticSy  or  Ancient  and  Modem  Fish  Tattle.  Bv  the 
Rev  C.  D.  Badham,  M.D.     London,  1854. 

9.  An  Ena/clopcodia  of  Rural  Sports^  or  complete  Account  (Hit 
toricaly  Practical^  and  Descriptive)  of  Hunting^  Shooting^  Fishr 
ing^  Racing,  Sfc.  Sfc,     By  D.  P.  Blaine,  Esq.     London,  1858. 

*  fTHHE  invention  of  the  art  of  hunting,'  says  an  ancient  Gredc 
JL  sportsman,  *  is  from  the  Gods.'  Nestor,  AmphiarauSi 
Meleagcr,  Theseus,  Ulysses,  j¥)neas,  Achilles,  and  a  host  of 
other  worthies  of  ancient  classic  fable,  all  owed  their  celebrity 
to  the  attention  which  they  gave  to  dogs  and  hunting.      *  These 

*  The  useful  litUc  industrial  shop  in  the  New-road,  founded  by  the  unwetried 
exertions  and  generosity  of  Miss  Gilbert,  and  managed  bj  Mr.  Lery,  himself  an 
old  pupil  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  is  alone  a  proof  of  what  can  be 
done  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  by  a  Sw  earnest  people  resolved  for  work. 

t  *Sirion.' 

are 
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ar<?  die  men/  eantlnues  XeoopIiQii,  *  wLom  the  good  still  love 
and  the  bad  envy.  If  any  calamities  happened  to  city  or  king 
in  Greece  these  men  were  the  deliverers ;  if  any  quarrel  or  war 
arose  between  Greece  and  the  barbarinns,  the  Greeks  conquered 
by  means  of  such  men  as  the^,  and  Greece  became  invincible. 
My  advice,  therefore,  to  the  young  is  that  they  should  not  despise 
hunting  nor  any  other  training,  for  by  such  means  men  become 
good  soldiersj  and  excel  In  other  accomplishments  by  which  they 
are  of  necessity  led  to  thiok>  speak,  and  act  rightly/ 

There  is  good  sound  practical  sense  in  these  remarks  of  the 
son  of  Gryllus,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  clever  general,  a 
brave  soldier,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a  thorough  sportsman ;  and 
no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
did  owe  to  a  considerable  extent  their  couiage  and  skill  in  war 
to  the  attention  they  bestowed  upon  field  sports  and  athletic 
exercises^ 

The  importance  of  a  training  in  field  sports  is  acknowledged 
by  Aristotle,  Plato,  and  Cicero;  indeed  the  voice  of  classical 
antiquity  is  almost  universally  in  favour  of  manly  games. 
Horace,  widi  his  usual  felicity,  has  shown  the  connection  between 
the  hunting-field  and  the  field  of  battle  in  the  welKknown 
lines : — 

'  Eomanis  iolenme  viriB  opus,  utile  hmm 
Vitffiquc  et  membris  j  preeertim  cum  voleas  ct 
Tel  cursu  superar©  eanem  vel  viribus  «prum 
Po&eis*  Adde,  virilia  quod  speciosius  arum 
JHou  est  qui  tractet  (scis  quo  clamoro  corouio 
Pnelia  sustineas  eampcstria) ;  dcnique  scevam 
Militiimi  puer  et  CautabriQa  bolla  tulisti/  * 

A  few  uncongenial  souls^  however,  regarded  field  sports  and 
other  manly  exercises  as  altogether  a  mistake,  and  spoke  of  them 
with  most  sublime  contempt.  Foremost  amongst  these  com- 
plainer s  we  find  the  name  of  Euripides,  whoj  in  a  lost  play 
called  '  Autolycus,'  thus  expatiates  on  athletic  games  ;  — 

*  And  much  I  blame  the  present  fashions,  too. 
Which  now  in  Greece  prevail ;  where  many  a  feast 
Is  made  to  pay  great  honour  to  such  men, 
And  to  show  false  respect  to  vain  amnsenients. 
For  though  a  man  may  wrestle  well,  or  run. 
Or  throw  a  tj^uoit,  or  Btrike  a  heavy  blow. 
Still,  Where's  the  good  his  cotmtry  can  expect 
From  all  his  victories,  and  crowns,  and  prizes  ? 
Win  thoj  fight  with  their  coimtry*s  enomios 
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With  quoit  in  Itand  ?  or  will  their  speed  ftssist 
To  make  the  hostile  bands  retreat  before  them  ? 
When  men  stand  iace  to  face  with  th'  hostile  sword. 
They  think  no  more  of  all  these  fooleries. 
T'were  better  to  adorn  good  men  and  wise 
With  these  yictorions  wreaths ;  they  ore  the  dne 
Of  those  who  govern  states  with  wisdom  aoimd. 
And  practise  justice,  faith,  and  tempennee.'  * 

Athenaeus,  who  gives  us  this  information,  tells  us  also  tkt 
Euripides  plagiarised  these  verses  from  the  *  Elegies  *  of  Xeao- 
phanes,  whose  lines  on  the  uselcssness  of  all  athletic  exercises  are 
also  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  *  Deipnosophista^•'  If  Athenamis 
correct  in  ascribing  the  ^  Autolycus '  to  Euripides,  we  may  peihaps 
assign  the  poet's  contempt  of  athletic  games  to  the  fact  of  Ui 
having  once  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  at  the  Olympc 
Games  and  having  been  rejected  on  account  of  some  dispite 
about  his  age.  But  let  us  bid  farewell  both  to  eulogists  and  oppo* 
sitionists,  and  endeavour  to  set  before  the  reader  some  account  o( 
the  sports  and  sportsmen  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  nodciBg 
among  the  numerous  passages  in  the  classical  writers  whidi 
bear  upon  this  subject  such  as  appear  to  affi>rd  the  most  practical 
information. 

As  to  the  different  breeds  of  sporting  dogs  used  by  the  old  Gredn 
and  Romans  it  is  not  possible  to  come  to  any  very  definite  con- 
clusion. Of  the  canes  venatici  some  pursued  meir  game  bv 
scent,  others  by  sight  Figures  of  dogs  on  ancient  monuments 
show  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  greyhound  :  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  greyhound  was  widely  used  to  course  hares,  and 
Arrian  has  written  a  very  interesting  book  on  this  subject  It 
seems  probable  that  the  beagle  was  known  to  Oppian,  and  that 
some  kind  of  mastiff  was  used  to  hunt  savage  animals  ;  but  as  the 
ancients  often  crossed  their  breeds,  an  ancient  pack  of  hounds 
was  often  composed  of  what  modem  sportsmen  would  r^fard  as 
rather  a  mongrel  lot.  But  we  must  return  to  this  subject  bj 
and  by. 

Hare-hunting  was  principally  practised  on  foot,  and  though 
the  horse  was  employed  for  the  purposes  of  the  chase,  the  ancient 
huntsman  was  more  frequently  to  be  seen  unmounted,  with  light 
dress  and  shoes,  and  a  thick  staff  in  his  hand,  accompanied  by  a 
man  who  had  the  management  of  the  nets,  for  without  nets  no 
sport  was  anticipated.  The  modem  sportsman  will  regard  such 
accessories  as  belonging  rather  to  the  poacher  than  to  the  hunter, 
but  we  must  remember  that  in  ancient  times  when   fire-arms 


*  Athenaug,  *  D'.ipuosopllstsc/  *..  ',  Y  Dgc's  transUtion. 
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wiere  imkoowOj  and  such  animals  as  ^e  bare,  wild  boar,  and  stag 
were  in  much  request  m  articles  of  food,  it  would  not  \ye  an  easy 
task  in  a  tliickJy- wooded  cuutitry  to  cap  to  re  manj  of  these  crea- 
tures without  the  aid  of  nets  aud  such  like  poaching  gear, 
Tliese  nets  were  of  difTerent  kinds^,  according  to  the  game  pur- 
sued. In  hare-hunting  three  scjrts  are  especially  mentioned  by 
Xenophon ;  one  was  a  large  sean-Hke  net  used  for  surrounding 
coverts,  another  was  a  small  kind  fcjr  catching  the  hare  in  narrow 
trax:ks  and  |mtlis  and  openings  between  bushes,  and  a  third  was 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  purse^  the  mouth  of  which  was  kept 
open  by  placing  in  it  branches  of  trees,  which  servetl  as  a 
decoy,  Tlie  following  are  Xenophon  s  instructions  to  the  bare* 
hunter : — 

*  The  huntsman  (KutTj^rrr;?)  fehoald  go  to  tho  chase  in  a  plain  light 
dress,  with  shoes  of  a  similar  description^  and  with  a  thick  ^tafT  izi  his 
hand :  the  man  who  manages  tho  nets  should  follow  him^  and  the j 
should  proceed  to  the  hunting-ground  in  silence,  lest  the  hare^  if  she 
liappen  to  be  near^  should  run  oST  on  hearing  their  voices.  Kaving 
tifKl  the  dogs  to  trees,  each  separatelj,  that  they  may  be  easUy  un- 
Suileiiedf  let  them  fix  the  smaller  and  larger  netg,  as  has  been  said ; 
ftnd  then  let  the  net-keeper  contiiiua  on  tho  watch,  while  the  huatsmaii 
tftkes  the  dogs  mid  proceeds  to  bring  tho  game  towards  the  net.  Next, 
TDwing  to  Apollo  and  to  Diana  the  Huntress  to  o6fer  them  a  share  of 
what  is  eapturod,  let  him  loose  that  one  of  his  dogs  which  is  most 
iikilfuL  in  tracking ;  and  let  this  bo  done,  if  it  is  winter,  at  sunrise ;  if 
smumer^  before  daybreak;  and  at  other  seasons  between  tho  two. 
When  the  dog,  ont  of  all  the  tracks  that  intersect  one  another,  has 
found  tho  right,  let  the  hunter  set  loose  another  dog,  and  when  this 
one  has  gained  tlie  track,  let  him  loose  the  others  one  by  one,  at  no 
long  intervals,  and  follow  them,  not  urging  them,  but  calling  each  by 
HMQ^f  yet  not  freqtiieutly,  lest  they  should  be  ejLcited  before  the  proper 
Mine.  The  dogs  will  hasten  forward  with  joy  and  spirit,  diucoveritig 
two  or  three  tracks,  as  the  case  may  be,  proceeding  along  and  over 
tiiem,  m  they  intersect,  form  circles,  run  straight  or  winding,  ore 
strong  or  weak,  recognised  or  imrecognised ;  the  animah  pos&ing  by 
one  another,  waring  their  tails  about  incessantly,  hanging  down  their 
ears,  and  casting  bright  gleams  irom  their  eyes.  When  Uiey  are  near 
the  hare,  they  wHl  make  it  knoT^~n  to  the  huntsman  by  shaking  not  only 
iheir  tails  but  their  whole  bodies,  advancing  as  it  were  with  hostile 
ardour,  hastening  emidously  past  each  other,  rmmiiig  resolutely  in 
concert,  coming  tjuickly  together,  separating  and  again  ad  vane  big,  till 
at  lagt  they  will  hit  upon  tho  hare's  hiding-place,  and  rush  towards 
her.  She  starting  up  suddenly,  will  raise  behind  her,  as  she  flies,  a 
loud  barldiig  and  clamoor  from  the  dogs ;  and  then  let  the  men  call 
after  her,  as  she  ia  pursued,  "  Forward,  dogs,  forward  I     Bight,  dogs  t 

Well  done,  dogs  I  **  (Im  tcvvt^^  uu  *a/Fes,  crtw:^^  yt  w  icvt'cs,  xaXio^  yc  4*i  iaV<f ), 

and  then  let  the  huntsman,  wrapping  his  cloak  round  his  hand,  and 
taking  his  sta£^  mn  along  the  track  gf  the  dog^  toward  the  hare^  taking 


• 
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care  not  to  como  in  the  teeth  of  them,  for  that  would  pezplez  tfafln. 
The  hare  nmning  awaj,  and  soon  getting  out  of  sight,  unll  in  genoil 
come  round  again  to  the  phico  from  which  she  started.*  **  At  Imn, 
boj,  at  him,  boj !  now  boj,  now  boj  I "  and  the  lad  mnst  inkinite 
whether  she  is  caught  or  not  If  she  is  caught  in  the  first  lun,  b» 
most  call  in  the  dogs,  and  seek  for  another ;  if  not,  he  must  still  na 
on  with  the  dogs  with  all  possible  speed,  not  relaxing,  bat  hunting 
forward  with  the  utmost  exertion.  If  tHe  dogs,  as  they  pnrsiie,  £ul  in 
with  her  again,  he  must  shout,  "  Bravo,  bravo,  dogs !  farward  f*  (cnarM 
and  if  the  dogs  get  far  before  him,  and  he  is  unable,  parsiiing  thenr 
track,  to  come  up  with  them,  but  misses  the  way  which  Hhiey  hm 
taken,  or  cannot  see  them,  though  they  are  running  somewhere  mii; 
or  yelping,  or  still  on  the  scent,  he  may,  as  he  runs  on,  call  out  to  mj 
one  that  ho  meets,  '*  Have  you  seen  my  dogs  anywhere  ?  **  When  b» 
has  discovered  whore  they  are,  he  may,  if  they  are  on  the  track,  go  np 
to  them  and  encourage  them,  repeating  as  often  as  he  can  the  name  oif 
each  dog,  and  varying  the  tones  of  his  voice,  making  it  sharp  or  gnte, 
gentle  or  strong.  In  addition  to  other  exhortations,  he  may,  if  flie 
pursuit  is  on  a  hill,  call  out,  *'Well  done,  dogs!  wdl  done!**  but  if 
they  are  not  on  the  track,  but  have  gone  beyond  it,  he  must  call  to 
them,  "  Hark  back,  hark  back,  dogs !  After  they  have  come  imoa 
the  track,  he  must  lead  them  round,  making  many  and  frequent  cinuo, 
and  wherever  the  scent  is  obscure,  ho  ought  to  take  a  stuce  as  a  muk 
for  himself^  and  draw  the  dogs  round  by  this,  cheering  them  lad 
soothing  them  until  they  plainly  recognise  the  track.  They,  as  mmoii 
the  track  is  clear,  will  throw  themselves  forward,  and  leap  frt>m  side  to 
side,  will  seem  to  have  a  common  fooling,  and  to  be  forming  conjee- 
turcs,  making  signs  to  ono  another,  and  fixing  as  it  woro  recogmiMd 
bounds  for  thonisolyes,  will  start  forwai'd  quickly  in  pursuit;  but 
while  they  thus  run  hither  and  thither  over  the  track  yon  must  not 
urge  them  or  run  on  with  them,  lost  through  eagerness  they  should  go 
beyond  it.  But  when  thoy  ai'o  close  upon  tho  hare,  and  make  it  phm 
to  tho  huntsman  that  thoy  arc  so,  ho  must  toko  care  lest  through  feir 
of  tho  dogs  the  hare  dart  off  in  advance.  The  dogs  themsdres, 
whisking  about  their  tails,  running  against  and  frequently  leaping 
over  ono  another,  yelping,  tossing  up  their  heads,  looHng  towards  tho 
huntsman,  and  intimating  that  these  are  the  truo  tracks  of  the  hire, 
will  rouso  her  of  themselves,  and  spring  upon  her  with  loud  criea 
Should  she  run  into  the  nets,  or  flee  past  them,  whether  on  the  outside 
or  tho  inside,  let  tho  net-keeper  who  is  stationed  at  each  of  these  parts 
coll  out  that  such  is  the  case.  Should  tho  hare  bo  captured,  the  hunts- 
man  may  proceed  to  seek  another ;  if  not,  ho  may  still  continue  to 
pursue  her,  using  the  same  incitements  to  the  dogs  as  before.*  f 

Although  by  a  modern  sportsman  this  mode  of  hunting  a  hare 

*  The  firook  "word  for  u  hare  'Aa7«s  is  mascaline;  but  we  hare  used  the 
feniiniue  pronouu  in  accorduuce  vith  the  Kiiglish  castoin. 

t  The  traDslation  given  above  is  from  Hohn*s  'Classical  Library-.*  We  have 
compared  it  with  the  original  as  we  proceeded. 
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By  tracking  Tier  to  her  form,  and  then,  if  possible^  *  chopping' 
her,  or  makings  her  rush  framically  into  ihe  nets,  will  be  regarded 
perhaps  as  tame  work  compared  to  a  day  with  a  good  pack  of 
harriers  ;  still  it  is  easy  to  see  iD  the  above  remarks  of  Xenophon 
the  spirit  of  a  real  lover  of  the  chase,  as  well  as  to  recognise  in 
them  much  good  advice. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  scent,  Xenophon  says  that  the 
spring  and  autumn  are  the  best  seasons  for  finding  it;  that  in 
sammer  the  scent  is  uncertain,  for  the  ground  being  warm 
absorbs  the  warmth  which  the  scent  has  ;  that  in  winter,  when 
there  is  hoar-frost  or  ice,  there  is  no  scent ;  that  much  dew  dulls 
the  scent  by  keeping  it  down  ;  and  that  southerly  winds  make  it 
£iint ;  thus  reversing  the  Englishman's  notion  that 

*  A  eonthcrly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky 
Proclaim  a  hunting  morning/ 

The  moon  often  comes  in  for  blame  in  causing  some  disaster 
or  other.  Not  only  does  the  full  orb  make  lunatics,  but  it  sadly 
interferes  with  hare-hunting :  '  Scent  is  most  scarce  when  the 
moon  is  full,  for  tlic  hares,  pleased  with  the  light,  and  jumping 
up  as  they  sport  together^  place  their  steps  at  long  interv^als.' 
The  ancient  sportsman  of  Scillus,  however,  rightly  says  that 
the  scent  is  perplexed  when  fuxes  have  crossed  the  ground 
previously, 

Xenophon,  we  doubt  not,  must  have  had  a  keen  eye  for  mark* 
log  a  hare  in  her  form  ;  coursing  was  not  knoim  in  his  day% 
nor  practised  till  long  afterwards;  otherwise  no  one,  we  suspect, 
would  more  often  have  halted  the  advancing  line  by  the  w^ ell- 
known  Soho  I  supposing  that  word  had  been  Greek*  Here  is 
his  description  of  a  hare  m  her  form  : — 

*  The  hare,  when  it  is  digpoBed  to  settle,  makes  her  fonn  (ctt^)  for 
iha  most  p4ui;  in  warm  spote^  when  it  ig  cold ;  when  it  is  hoti  in  shady 
oaeft;  in  spring  and  autumn  in  places  exposed  to  the  mm.  ,  .  ,  As  she 
reclinei,  sho  draws  the  inner  part  of  her  thighs  tmder  her  Baaks^  puttiug 
the  lore-legs  together,  for  the  most  part,  and  stretching  them  out, 
leflting  the  chin  on  the  tif>8  of  tho  feet,  and  spreading  the  ears  over 
the  shoulder-blades,  by  which  means  it  covers  the  soft  parts  of  the 
neck,' 

Xenophon  gives  a  very  good  description  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  hare*s  body,  and  snms  up  vtith  the  remark  that  it  is  im- 
possible that  an  animal  composed  of  such  parts  should  not  bf> 
strong,  agile,  and  extremely  nimble.  He  had,  however,  some  odd 
notions  about  certain  particular  uses  to  which  parts  of  its  body 
were  occasionally  applied.  The  tail  of  the  hare  is  too  short  to 
allow  of  its  being  used  as  a  rudder,  so  the  animal  steers  itself  by 

Vol  11&— JVo.  236.  2 1  means 
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means  of  its  long  emn,  turning  one  or  the  other  obliquelj  to  one 
side,  ftccording  to  the  direction  which  it  desires  to  take.  (I)  * 

Hares  in  the  winter  time,  and  when  snow  covered  the  gronnd, 
were  caught  in  the  following  manner.  Dogs  were  not  to  be  uied, 
as  the  snow  ^parched'  (tcalei)  their  noses,  and  the  scent  wu 
excessively  bad ;  but  the  hunter  was  to  go  out  with  a  companioi 
to  the  hills,  taking  with  him  his  nets,  and  was  to  search  for  madcs 
of  the  hare*s  feet  in  the  snow.  *\Vhen  the  tiack  shows  itidf 
plainly,  the  hunter  may  proceed  straightforward,  and  it  will  IcmI 
him  either  to  a  shady  or  to  a  steep  place,  because  the  wind  caznei 
the  snow  over  such  spots.  When  the  foot-tiacks  lead  to  these 
places,  he  must  not  approach  too  near  lest  the  hare  should  start, 
but  make  a  circuit  round  her ;  for  it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  hsie 
is  tlicrp,  and  it  will  presently  become  certain,  since  there  will  be 
no  track  from  such  spots  leading  out  in  any  other  direction.' 
The  hunter  was  then  to  leave  the  place  and  look  out  for  fuitlier 
tracks,  according  to  the  time  of  day,  before  they  became  ob- 
literated. He  was  next  to  surround  the  different  places  with  bii 
nets,  and  arouse  the  hare  into  them.  If  she  escaped  the  net  be 
was  to  run  on  her  track  again,  till  he  arrived  at  her  lair,  whicb 
he  was  to  surround  with  nets;  at  length  the  hare  would  be 
caught,  either  in  a  net,  or  from  exhaustion  in  consequence  of  die 
weight  of  snow  that  would  attach  itself  to  her  legs  and  feet 
Calllinachust  alludes  to  hare-tracking  in  an  epigram  wbicb 
Horace  J  has  translated.  Oppian  §  also  recommends  snow- 
tracking  in  winter,  which,  he  sajs,  is  attended  with  no  great 
difficulty,  because  all  marks  in  snow  are  readily  recognised,  and 
tlie  soiled  foot-prints  remain  visible  for  some  time.  Virgil 
seems  to  allude  to  trackinjj:  when  hy  speaks  of  sundry*  wiDter 
occupations : — 

'  Tunc  gniihus  pedicas  et  retia  poncre  cervis, 
Auritos(]^uc  secpii  Icporcs.*—  (Georg.  i.  308.) 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  make  out,  with  any  degree 
of  ccMtainty,  the  form  of  some  of  the  implements  employed  bj 
an(  i<Mit  sportsmen.  Tlie  laqneus  of  the  Latin  writers  was  clearlj 
an  instrument  for  stran<^lin<2^  the  t!:ame :  the  word  was  probably 
n(it  used  in  any  very  definite  sc^nse.  It  would  appear  that  the 
laqiiciis^  as  used  in  war,  was  along  noose-rope,  like  the  lasso  still 
in  use  for  catching  wild  horses  in  America ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence,  as   far  as  we  have   b(x»n  able  to   ascertain,  that  wDd 

*  .i:iian  thought  that  the  hare  when  cliascd  lashed  the  back  of  her  neck  with 
luT  cai-s  to  impel  her  to  greater  speed  Kf,xf;i7Tat  avrols  vphs  rh  /u^)  iKii'vtif  ^a*^ 
oKvuv.  viov  /uujuift,  *  Nat.  llist.'  xiii.  14,. 

t    Cailiin.  Ep.  33.  X  Sat.  1.  ii.  10,:.  §  Cyncg.  i.454. 
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aoimals  were  captured  by  the  sportsuicn  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  with  this  noose -rape.  Harps  and  cranes  were  caught 
by  the  laqueiiSf^  so  that  the  snare,  in  all  prol3abUitj,  was  iden- 
tical with  the  *grin'  or  *gin*  of  the  modern  poacher,  G  rati  us 
speaks  of  laquei  curraccs^  which  we  feel  sure  denote  such  snares 
as^we  have  alluded  to;  the  words,  'runniog  nooses'  speak  for 
tliemsclvcs,  and  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  refer  the  adjective 
to  the  game,  and  suppose  the  laquei  to  be  attached  to  the  feet 
of  running  animals*  Large  game  tooj  such  as  stags,  were  caught 
by  means  of  these  laqueu  ^uid  we  can  easily  understand  how  & 
sd'ong  'ncjose*  set  careful Ij  in  the  runs  and  amongst  the  bushes 
frequented  by  these  animals  would  capture  them  just  as  readily 
as  smaller  game.  A  very  simple  method  of  taking  a  hare — ^though 
we  might  be  inclined  to  think  not  a  very  efTective  one — was  to 
knock  her  over  as  she  fled  along,  by  a  well-directetl  *shot'  with 
a  crooked  stick*  The  Greek  Xaym0iXov  denotes  etymologically 
*  somethLng  to  throw  at  hares  ;  *  it  is  used  by  Theocritus  and  other 
writers  to  signify  *  a  shepherd's  staff/  We  arc  unable  to  give 
farther  information  as  to  its  success  in  hare-hunting;  but  the 
Scholiast  on  Theocritus  {/J.  iv,  49) 

Would  I  had  my  crooked  stafif  that  I  might  hit  JQVi^* 

is  an  authority  for  its  use  in  sporting.f 

Oppian|  speaks  of  a  threc^pronged  fork  for  kjlluig  hares 
(Xaymo(f>6po^;  rptaipa)  ;  what  was  the  particular  use  of  this 
murderous  implement  we  cannot  tell,  and  leave  the  solution  of 
the  question  to  the  reader^s  ingenuitv. 

*  The  many  wily  iuYeutiong,'  Bays  the  learned  translator  of  Arnoa'a 
'*  Troatise  on  Couremg,"  '  do  vised  by  man  s  ingenuity  of  old  for  en- 
sm&ring  norioua  and  timid  animals,  appear  to  us  more  like  instruments 
of  lawlose  poiMshingj  thaii  fair  bunting,  and  folly  justify  the  cc^nelusioxt 
of  AtrimiL^s  2iih  Chapter  de  Ycnationo ;  wherein,  with  the  Bpirit  of  a 

Etziiie  oomser  he  exclaims,  '^  there  is  &a  much  differ  once  between  a 
trial  of  speed  in  a  good  run,  and  ensnaring  a  poor  animal  without 
fta  efibrt,  as  between  the  secret  pirattoal  assaults  of  robbers  at  eea  and 
the  victorious  naval  engagements  of  the  Athenians  at  Bukmis,  at  Psyt- 


*  Hor.  Epod.  ii.  35. 
^  f  *  The  Ligobolon  is  a  piece  of  wocnI  with  ^liich  harps,  a*  they  run  awiiv,  are 
vtrock.'— SchoL  Theoe.  ad  loc.    There  U  no  temou  to  doabe  t£at  the  utimal 
Greeks  acquir«4l  comtdertihle  f\iiU  in  the  ii«e  of  the  la^tMtm.    It  if  w^  knawn 
that  the  modem  Bedooins  in  Palestine  aod  Syria  are  irerj  dcacteroiu  itiidfiioemftil 
to  the  captare  of  partridge  and  sm^U  bustards  bj  loeans  of  tlieir  thr0w-tt?<fe, 
wMeli  we  J  UMe  jiretlj  mueh  nfter  the    fashion  of  an  Atatr^lian  fxxitnr! 
Si^iltiig,  m  his  note  oo  Theocrilas  ^Id.  Bap.  Cit.)*  teA*t&  to  Spoohei^  std  ' 
tB&ehi  tC  in  Di^tu  T,  2j  fpr  farther  infonaatiDu  oq  this  snbjcet. 

I  Cyneg.  L  154* 

2  I  2  UOia, 
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talia,  and  at  Cyprns."  In  defence  of  Xenophon,  lioweyer,  ^  ihe  moA 
accomplished  of  ancient  sportsmen,"  the  same  writer  contiiiiifii,  **  tad 
in  contradistinction  of  his  habits  in  the  field  to  Uioae  of  moden 
poachers,  whom  in  some  of  his  predatoiy  tackling  it  must  be  allovvi 
he  resembled,  we  may  observe  that'  he  orders  all  the  appaz»tiis  to b 
taken  away  when  the  sport  is  over — h^jXvwt  xp4  ^  *^  nwifvwMi 
iroira^a  Clear  indication  that  though  he  and  his  compeera  vaoi  aeto 
and  dogs  together,  forestalling  their  prey,  contrary  to  the  cusbn  rf 
the  moro  enlightened  modems,  who  hunt  at  force,  Mora  mSoc, — yet  it 
was  held  illegal,  or  at  least  unsportsmanlike,  to  haTe  snaroa  on  Ae 
ground  longer  than  the  time  of  the  actual  chase."  * 

iRIian  has  written  a  spirited,  and,  on  the  whole,  acconte 
description  of  the  hare's  manoeuvres  to  escape  the  dogs;  be 
makes  especial  mention  of  the  many  *  doubles '  she  has  recoane 
to  when  pressed,  and  of  her  attempts  to  gain  rocky  or  woodj 
places,  where  dogs  and  riders  cannot  follow  or  find.  He  radier 
amusingly  observes  tliat  the  hare,  after  having  outstripped  her 
pursuers  in  the  chase — leaving  them  far  behind — betakes  hoidf 
to  some  slight  eminence,  and,  erecting  herself  on  her  hind  lep, 
takes  a  sur>'cy,  as  from  a  watch-tower,  of  the  contest  of  speed, 
and  ridicules  her  beaten  adversaries !  It  is  time  for  us  to  mst 
hare-hunting  for  the  present,  and  notice  the  chase  of  other 
animals. 

On  the  sport  of  deer-hunting  Xenophon  lays  down  rules  to 
he.  observed,  both  for  the  capture  of  the  fawns  and  the  adult 
animals : — 

*  The  very  young  fawns/  ho  says,  *  slioidd  bo  hunted  in  the  spring, 
for  it  is  iu  that  Bcoson  that  they  are  born.  The  huntsman  should  fixA 
go  iuto  tho  grassy  glades  where  the  doer  are  most  numerous,  and 
BiuToy  the  grcmnd  ;  and  wherever  they  are  seen,  he  should  come  to 
that  sj>ot  with  his  dogs  and  spears  before  daybreak,  and  should  tie  tk 
dogs  to  the  trees  at  some  distance  off,  lest,  if  they  should  seo  tho  deer, 
they  should  begin  to  bark ;  and  he  himself  should  keep  on  the  watcb. 
At  dawn  ho  will  soo  tho  hinds  bringing  each  her  young  one  to  tlie 
2)laeo  wliero  she  is  going  to  let  it  rest.  Having  lain  down  ud 
given  their  young  ones  suck,  looking  round  at  the  some  time,  lestthej 
should  bo  seen  by  any  one,  they  will  go  off  severally  to  the  prt 
opposite  their  young,  still  keeping  watch  over  them.  Tho  huntsmiB, 
on  seeing  them  in  this  condition,  must  go  and  let  loose  his  dogs,  and 
taking  his  spears  iu  his  hand,  must  advimco  towards  the  first  of  the 
fawns,  at  least  to  tlio  part  where  he  has  seen  it  lying,  taking  carefol 
note  of  tho  ground,  for  places  often  assume  a  different  appearance  as  a 
person  draws  neai*  them  from  that  which  they  presented  when  ho  was 
at  a  distance.  When  ho  has  caught  sight  of  tho  fawn,  he  must  go  cloec 
to  it,  for  it  will  remain  quiet,  croucliing  as  it  were  upon  tho  ground,  and 
will  lut  the  huntsiuau  take  it  up,  making  at  tho  same  time  a  loud  noise, 
unless  it  be  wet  with  rain,  since  if  such  bo  tho  case,  it  wiU  not  bV 

still. 
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iHf  US  tli6  moist  lire  wkicli  it  Las  in  it  \ycmg  condc^Bed  hy  the  eold^ 
_  ^"  ^oQ  miLke  it  move  oK  But  ^vhen  tlie  htmtsman  Lom  got  passes- 
mou  of  it,  Le  miiBt  givo  it  to  Uie  net-keeper  ^  it  will  utter  n  cry^  and 
the  Imid  seeing  oiid  hearing  what  is  going  on,  will  nifih  upon  the  msm 
thni  holds  it,  and  cndoayour  to  take  it  &om  him.  At  this  jnnetnre  the 
himtsnmn  most  cheer  on  the  dogs,  and  use  hie  spemrs,  and  when  he 
has  captnred  thie  amtnal;  ho  may  proceed  to  taka  others,  adopting  the 
fiame  means  for  getting  poeseseion  of  them.' 

Another  method  of  Inking  dc^er  which  Xenophon  reeom mends 
wai  to  place  a  number  of  traps  {TroBotrrpd^at)^  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  on  the  hills,  meadows^  woods^  and  about  the  streams 
frequented  by  the  deer.  On  the  following'  morning  the  hunter  was 
to  go  and  keep  watch  with  his  dogs  In  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  traps  were  set,  and  to  examine  the  ground  to  see  where  the 
moU  was  turned  up  and  the  trap  missing,  for  lAiese  j/odostrahw  were 
not  intended  to  retain  the  game,  but  to  catch  the  feet  and  to  cling 
closely  to  tliem,  in  order  to  impede  the  animars  progress.  The 
dogs  were  then  to  be  unslipped  and  placed  upon  the  scent ;  the 
liunters  were  to  follow  up,  cheering  on  the  dogs,  and  helping 
them  when  at  fault,  till  they  a%'ertook  the  encumbered  animal, 
which  was  to  be  despatched  by  means  of  the  spear,* 

But  of  all  kinds  of  hunting  pursued  by  the  ancients,  the  chase 
of  the  wild  l)oar  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated.  So  fierce  an 
animal  could  not  help  kindling  the  sportsman's  ardour ;  the 
danger  that  accompanied  his  capture  enhanced  the  pleasure  of 
the  hunter,  so  that  not  all  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Goddess 
of  1^1  re  could  turn  Adonis  from  his  favourite  sport.  Wild 
boars  were  hunted  widi  large  and  strong  dogs.  Xenophon 
fecom mends  Indian,   Locrian,  Cretan,  and  Spartan  breeds;  the 

*  The  pcflogirfibe  ^M  made  of  twigtaf  yew  twisted  together  in  &  circ]?'  Spikes 
or  Todc  ot  iron  and  wood  altematt^lj  were  fixed  m  tiii«  cirele^  prob&bljr  in  such  a 
maimer  u  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  grating.  To  the  upper  pari  of  the  Irup 
a  rop^  with  a  clog  itttachvd  wa»  flji«d  by  nicatii  of  »  nooie.  The  clog  was  about 
21  inches  long  and  3  or  4  broad.  A  rotind  and  even  circalar  bole  was  dug  in  a 
vertical  difection»  as  broad  tis  the  tmp  near  the  surface',  and  ^radnalhf  tiarrowmg 
towards  the  bottom.  An  opening  in  the  grx^nnd  in  an  horizontal  mrcfctiou  wju 
also  made  to  receive  the  rope  and  clog.  The  whole  was  carefully  concealed  bjr 
dried  sticks,  leaves^  aijd  (^rth.  As  the  deer  trod  upon  one  of  these  trftps^  the 
weight  of  his  body  wonld  wedge  in  his  foot  between  the  iron  nnd  wooden  spikes* 
Id  the  aiiimars  simggies  to  fVve  his  foot  he  would  poll  up  the  trap  wUh  the 
attached  clog,  which  latter  irouid  gnstly  iacommode  him  in  flight  as  W4.01  as 
lumish  indi cations  to  the  hunter  as  to  the  direction  which  the  game  liad  t^ken, 
the  bark  pt'cliug  off  ivs  Ihc  clog  was  struck  upon  rocky  groond.  The  podmtrabm 
were  probably  identical  with  the  dmiatx  peilkx  of  Gratius,  *Carin,  Venar/  92, 
93*  Virgil  speaks  of  neti  seC  for  deer  with  coloured  festhera  attached,  whicli« 
WAY  tog  in  the  wind,  frighten  the  animals  and  drive  them  into  the  toib^  ^ 

'  Incliunm  veluti  li  qunndo  influminc  nactus 
CeiTnin  ant  ptiniceiie  6eptnm  formidlne  penna«, 
Venator  carta  canis  et  latratibus  instat/^iEii.  ^L  74t.) 
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two  former  being  more  especially  celebrated  for  their  ccnuige 
and  strength,  the  latter  for  their  excellent  scenting  powen.    Vcij 
strong  nets  were   also   necessary,    besides  javelins   and  span 
furnished  with  guards  at  the  juncture  of  the  iron  and  woodei 
parts,  in  order  to  prevent  the  stricken  animal  from  poshing  aloog 
the  handle  till  he  reached  the  hunter;  foot- traps  also^  similar t9 
the  podostrabcc   we  have  already  spoken  of,   were   used.    Tbt 
hunters  were  to  go  in  company,  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protectioo 
in  so  hazardous  a  chase.    But  let  us  have  Xenophon's  own  woris 
on  boar  hunting : — *  In  the  first  place,  when  the  hnnteri  ]axt 
come  to  the  place  where  they  suppose  that  there  is  m  boar,  the? 
must  bring  up  the  dogs  quietly,  letting  one  of  the  Spartan  dop 
loose,  and  keeping  the  others  tied,  and  go  round  abont  the  phce 
with  the  loose  dog.    When  this  dog  has  found  traces  of  the  Doir» 
they  must  continue  their  course  along  the  track  which  is  to  guide 
the  whole  train.    There  will  be  also  many  indications  of  the  faotr 
to  guide  the  huntsmen, — ^marks  of  his  footsteps  on  soft  groand, 
pieces  of  the  shrubs  broken  off  in  the  woody  parts,  and  where 
there  are  large  trees,  scratches  of  his  tusks  upon  them.     The  do^ 
pursuing  the  track  will  generally  come  to  some  woody  spot,  for 
the  animal  commonly  lies  in  such  places,  as  they  are  wvm 
in  winter  and  cool  in  summer.     When  the  dog  comes  to  die 
beast's  lair  it  begins  to  bark,  yet  the  boar  will  seldom  rise  on 
that  account.'      Xcnophon  then  adds,  that  the  nets  were  to  be 
spread  widely  around  this  spot,   and  the  ropes  of  the  nets  to 
be  attached  to  some  strong  tree.     The  open  places  near  the  neti 
were  to  Ik*  stopped  up.     These  preparations  being  completed, 
the  dogs  were  to  be  let  loose,  and  the  men  to  advance  cautiooslj 
with  their  s]>ears  in  their  hands  ;  the  huntsman  was  to  lead  the 
way,  cheering  on  the  dogs,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  to  follow  at 
some  intervals  of  space  between  tliem.     When  the  dogs  come 
near  the  lair  of  the  boar,  they  will  start  forward  and  drive  him 
out,  the  wild  animal  occasionally  killing  one  or  two  of  the  dogi 
Now  the  exciting  sport  l>egins.    The  hunters  were  to  throw  thor 
javelins  at  him,  and  ])elt  him  with  stones.    Should  the  boar  pres 
for  want  into  the  net,  so  as  to  pull  the  net-rope  to  the  utmost 
stretch,  the  most  expert  hunter  was  to  ad\'ance,  spear  in  hand, 
and  pierce  the  boar  in  the  fnint  part  of  the  body ;  if  he  would 
not  stretch  the  rope,  but  turned  back  upon  his  enemies,  one  of 
the  party  was  to  advance  to  meet  him  with  left  foot  and  left  hand 
in  advance,  watching  every  movement  of  the  animal's  head,  sad 
l<K)king  into  his  very  eve,  and  endeavour  to  thrust  his  spear  into  the 
tliroat  just  al)ove  the  shoulder  blade.    This  was  a  most  hazardous 
matter,  for  a  strong  and  sudden  movement  of  the  head  would 
turn  the  hunter*s  spear  aside,  and  prevent  his  dealing  a  thrust,  or 
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miglit  wiest  it  out  of  his  liandj  in  which  case  tlie  hunter  is  recom- 
mended to  throw  himself  down  Bat  upon  tUe  gruundj  for  ^if  the 
boar  fall  upon  him  io  this  position  he  will  be  unable  to  seize  his 
body,  on  account  of  his  tusks  being  turned  up,  but  if  he  attack 
liim  standing  erect,  be  must  necessarily  be  wounded/  We  are 
then  told  *that  the  boar  will  try  to  raise  the  man  up,  and  that 
if  he  cannot  do  this,  be  will  trample  upon  him  with  bis  feet/ 
Few  modern  sports  men  ^  we  suspect,  would  be  inctioed  to  adopt 

ktbe  method  of  avoIding^  the  animal^s  tusks  %vbtcb  Xenophon  here 
piecom  mends.  When  the  man  is  on  the  ground,  one  of  his  com- 
panions must  come  to  the  rescue,  and  endeavour  to  draw  the 
boards  attention  off  the  prostrate  hunter  on  to  bimself,  when  the 
former  is  to  jump  up  with  spear  in  hand  and  rush  to  the  attack 
agaln^  and  to  the  help  of  his  brother  sportsman,  Xenopbon 
then  treats  us  to  a  little  bit  of  the  fabulous:  '^The  boards  tusks 
are  so  hot  when  be  is  just  dead,  that  hairs  when  laid  upon  them 
actually  shrivel  up,  and  when  he  is  alive  they  are  absolutely 
on  fire  when  he  is  Irritated,  because  if  this  were  not  so  he 
would  not  singe  the  tips  of  the  dogs^  hair  when  litey  come  near 
bim/ 

Ovid  gives  us  an  atlmirable  picture  of  a  wild  boar  in  his 
animated  description  of  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  sings  graphi- 
cally of  all  the  preparations  for  acid  incidents  of  that  celebrated 
chase.  The  migbty  forest,  rising  from  the  plain,  its  trees  growing 
for  ages,  never  thinned  by  man, — 
^L  '  SIIta  &equeng  trabibos  t^uam  nnUa  cecidorat  wtaa,' — 

amid  whose  tangled  brushwood  the  great  wild  boar  had  his  Iait  ; 
the  neighbouring  valley,  wldi  its  rivulets  of  water  and  pool 
surrounded  by  willows,  sedges,  toshes,  antl  tall  reeds,  to  which 
place  Meleager  and  his  comrades  (*  lecta  manus  juvenum")  tracked 
the  monster  ;  the  placing  of  the  nets,  the  unleashing  of  the  dogs, 
the  search  for  foot-tracks,  tlie  ardour  which  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  hunters,  the  sudden  rush  of  the  wild  b*jar  from  the  marshy 
places  of  the  pool,  the  breaking  and  crashing  of  the  trees  of  the 
wood  by  the  animal's  impulse,  the  shout  or  S^ew  hollo'  of  the 
party  as  he  started  off,  tlie  casting  of  javelins,  the  dispersion  of  the 
dogs,  are  all  most  charmingly  described  by  this  prince  of  Latin 
poets.  Ecbion  was  the  fii^t  to  hurl  his  javelin  at  the  beast,  but  be 
only  grazed  the  l>ark  of  a  tree ;  the  next  was  Jason,  and  he  aimed 
well,  but  his  javelin,  tWugh  it  looked  as  if  it  would  surely  strike 
the  wild  boar's  back,  overshot  die  mark.  Ampycides  breathed  a 
sacred  prayer  to  Pbatbus  that  he  would  guide  bis  weapon  aright ; 
the  javelin  flew  true,  and  struck  the  animal,  but  alas  I  the  spear 
bead  broke  as   it  was  being  hurled   through  the  air ;  the  hog, 

now 
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now  rendered   more   furious   tlian   ever,    suddenly  attacks  his 
pursuers,  and  knocks  over  Eupalamon  and  Veligom^  who  axe 
at  once   taken  away  from  the  nunting-iield.     Poor  KiMPsiimu 
was  more  unfortunate  still,   for  his  courage  forsook  him,  and 
as  he  turned  to  flight,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  on  his  thigb. 
And  the  terror  of  Calydon  whets  his  tusks  upon  the  trunk  of  an 
oak  tree  and  wounds  another  hunter.     The  twin  brethren.  Castor 
and  Pollux  (^nondum  codestia  sidera')  are  conspicuous  in  die 
hunt,  mounted  on  their  snow-white  steeds,  and  their  uneirii^ 
javelins  would  certainly  have  given  the  death-stroke  to  the  betst 
had  he  not  rushed  into  the  thidkest  parts  of  the  covert,  impervious 
to  darts  and  riders.     Telamon,  too  impetuous,  stumbles  over  the 
root  of  a  tree,  and  falls  to  the  ground.     Atalanta,  most  swift* 
footed  of  mortals,  is  conspicuous  in  the  chase;  she  bends  her 
bow,    and    is   the    first   to  draw   blood.      Meleager,  j^the    &ir 
maiden's  lover,  rejoices  more  than  herself  at  her  sa€H;es%  and 
is   the  first   to  see  and  point  out  the  blood  to  his   comiadei.. 
The  rest  of  the  sportsmen  blush  for  shame  to  see  a  woman  give 
the  first  wound,  and  being  very  angry, — ^ungallant  gentlemen, — 
now  throw  their  javelins  promiscuously  and  without  effect.    One 
of  them,  an  Arcadian  youth,  more  jealous   and  bostftfol,  and 
less  pious  than  the  rest,  bids  his  fellow  hunters  see  how  man's 
skill  shall  prove  superior  to  a  woman's,  and  with  his  two-edged 
axe  attacks  the  furious  beast     Alas  for  the  ill-fated  youth!  his 
blow  merely  falls  upon  the  foot  of  the  boar,  which  immediately 
seizes  him  and  inflicts  a  mortal  wound,  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  his  blood.     Enraged  on  account  of  the  death  of  Ancseos, 
Pirlthous  madly  rushes  to  attack  the  beast,  brandishing  in  his 
right  hand  his  hunting  spears ;  but  he  is  stopped  by  the  remon- 
strances of  Theseus,  who  bids  him  remember  the  rashness  of  the 
slain  Arcadian.     So  Pirithous  hurls  a  javelin  from  a  distance, 
well  poised  and  well  directed,  but  it  is  stopped  by  a  branch  of 
a  Tuscan   oak ;  Jason  is  more   unlucky   still,  for  his  weapon 
pierces  the  sides  of  an  unfortunate  hound  and  pins  him  to  the 
ground.     And  now  the  great  Meleager,  the  director  of  the  hunt, 
steps  forth  and  hurls  one  after  the  other  a  couple  of  lances ;  the 
first  strikes  the  ground,  the  second  is  better  aimed,  and  pierces  the 
boar  right  in  the  middle  of  the  back.     Without  waiting  a  mo- 
ment, Meleager  rushes  upon  the  wounded  animal  as  he  turns  his 
body  round  in  a  circle  and  pours  from  his  mouth  foam  mixed 
with  blood  ;  and  engages  him  in  close  fight     By  a  well-directed 
thrust  with   his  boar-spear  he   buries   the   head   deep  into  his 
shoulder,  and  the  scourge  of  the  fields  of  Calydon  lies  prostrate 
on  the  ground.     Shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air,  and  hearty  con- 
gratulations greet  the  successful  hunter,  while  the  carcase  of  the 
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huge  wild  boar  lies  extended  upon  the  ground ;  but  even  yet  be 
is  scarcely  considered  safe^  and  eacb  man  buries  bis  own  spear 
deep  into  the  warm  body  of  the  creature^ 

Lions,   leopanls  and    bears    entered  into    tbe  list  of  animals 
hunted  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Komans.     Lions  have  long 
since  disappeared  from  Europe,  and  we  have  no  historical  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  were  ever  common  over  Greece ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  were  found  in  one  dis- 
trict of  ThracCj  within  the  tract  lying  between  ibe  rivers  Nestus 
and  Achelous^  as  Herodotus  and  olber  ancient  writers  have  told 
us.      In  Asia  Minor  they  were   more   common,  as  the   frequent 
aJliuions    to  them   in  Homer   would   seem    to  indicate*     Lions 
and  such  like  large  beasts  of  prey  were  sometimes  destroyed  by 
armed  men,  who  watched  for  their  nocturnal  visils  to  the  plains 
and  then  attacked  them.     Pitfalls  were  frequently  made  for  their 
capture*     A   large  round  and  deep  hole  was  dug  in  the  ground, 
having  a  pillar  of  earth  in  the  middle^  upon  the  top  of  which  an 
unhappy  goat  w^s  fastened  as  a  bait.    The  whole  was  surrounded 
by  a  high  hedge,  to  prevent  the  wild  beasts  seeing  over  it.     The 
Uons  hearing  the  bleating  of  the  goat  during  the  night,  would 
run  round  thh  fence,  and,  seeing  no  opening  in  it,  would  leap  over 
it  and  be  caught.     They  were  also  hunted  by  men  on  horseback 
armed  with  spears^  and  were  sometimes  taken  in  strong  not^ 
Illustrations  of  this  mode  of  hunting  them  may  be  seen  in  Mont- 
iaucon*s  *  Antiquities^'  in  which  work  may  be  especially  men- 
tioned one  very  curious  plate  representing  a  lion  standing  with 
his  fore-feet  upon  a  large  circular  shield,  ujider  which  crouchei 
a  Ikllen  hunter.     Several  men,  with  spears,  and  shields  as  tall  as 
themselves,  stand  in  a  row  close  together ,  each  with  his  head 
a|lpearing  over  the  top  of  the  shield.     Another  hunter  is  kneel- 
ing, guarded   by  his  shield^  expecting  the   lion   to  attack  him 
next ;  another  runs  away  with  shield  on  back.     The  lion  is  evi- 
dently puzzled  and  much  disappointed  that  he  cannot  get  at  the 
hunter^  who   is   completely  protected   by  his    Immense  shield, 
which  he  has  contrived  to  throw  over  his  body  as  he  felL 

Xenophon  says  that  leopard s,  lynxes,  and  panthers,  used  to 
be  caught  about  the  mountains  of  FangsE'us  and  Cittus  beyond 
Macedonia,  about  Olympus  in  Mysia,  and  on  Mount  Pindus. 
From  the  numerous  allusions  to  these  animals  that  occur  in 
Clasflcal  authors  It  is  evident  that  they  were  well  known  to  the 
Ancients^  though  the  terms  TrdpSaXt';^  irdv&njp^  tiqris,  and  ir/nx^ 
&c,,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  identify  exactly.  The  tiger  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks  before  Alexander's  Asiatic 
expedltioa  The  Roman  Emperor  Claudius  exhibited  four  tigers 
at  one  time  on  the  stage  of  the  amphitheatre,  but  with  these 
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animals  as  beasts  of  the  chase  neither  Greek  nor  Latin  wgmtir 
men  had  any  practical  acquaintance,  though  they  were  awaie  of 
the  methods  to  capture  them  employed  by  the  people  oi  India^ 
where  tigers  were  and  are  still  deplorably  numerous.  The  chase 
of  the  leopard  with  the  mirror  {venatxo  cum  speculo)  is  repre- 
sented by  Montfaucon,  and  alluded  to  by  Claudian,  who  speda 
of  the  hunter  barely  escaping  from  the  mouth  of  the  enraged 
animal,  by  its  beholding  in  a  mirror,  placed  for  the  purpose,  an 
image  of  itself  which  arrested  its  attention : — 

*  Jsm  jamqua  hausinm  profondo 
Ore  Tirum,  vitcee  tazdator  imagine  forsEue.' 

It  is  said  that  this  strange  method  of  hunting  it  sdll  puxvned  }aj 
the  Chinese. 

We  learn  from  Oppian,  who  was  both  poet  and  sportsmaa 
(given  occasionally,  we  must  own,  to  '  draw  the  long  bow  *),  tint 
porcupines  were  animals  of  the  chase,  but  that  their  pursuit  was 
attended  with  so  much  danger  to  the  dogs  diat  they  used 
generally  to  be  taken  by  stratagem;  he  promises  to  gi^e  us 
a  description  of  porcupine^hunting  in  anodier  part  of  his  ^Cjne- 
gctics,'  but  as  no  account  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  books  whidi 
have  descended  to  us,  it  is  probable  that  the  poem,  as  we  have  it, 
is  incomplete.  The  story  about  the  porcupine  shooting  out 
its  quills  at  its  pursuers — as  old  as  Aristotle — ^is  expressly  men- 
tioned by  Oppian  as  a  proof  of  the  danger  of  this  kind  of  sport. 
The  fact  that  a  loose  quill  sometimes  becomes  detached  from  the 
skin  as  it  contracts  to  erect  the  spine,  is  probably  at  the  base  of 
the  belief  in  the  marvellous  shooting  powers  of  the  porcupine. 

We  must  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  chase  of  sarage  animals, 
but  proceed  to  notice  a  Reld-sport  still  familiar  to  Englishmen, 
and  much  prized  by  many, — we  mean  Coursing,  as  practised  by 
the  old  Greeks. 

The  earliest  systematic  account  of  coursing  greyhounds  in 
pursuit  of  the  hare  is  to  be  found  in  Arrian,  the  younger  Xeno- 
phon,  as  he  is  sometimes  appropriately  called.  His  treatise  is 
intended  to  supplement  Xcnophon's  book  of  hunting ;  he  bean 
ample  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  that  author's  remarks  on  the 
sports  of  which  he  has  treated ;  but  as  coursing  was  not  known  in 
Aenophon's  time,  Arrian  proceeds  to  write  of,  and  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  ars  vcnatica: — 

'  The  omissions  of  Xcnoplion's  works,'  says  Arrian,  *  (which  do  not 
appear  to  have  arisen  from  negligence,  but  from  ignorance  of  the 
('cltic  breed  of  dogs  and  the  Sc^ion  and  African  horses),  I  shall  en- 
ibiavour  to  fill  up ;  being  his  namesake  and  fellow-citizen,  of  similar 
j>i]rHnitH  with  himself,  as  a  sportsman,  a  general,  and  a  philoflopher— 
writing  under  the  same  feeling  that  actuated  him,  when  he  thought  fit 

to 


to  amend  tlio  miperfectioiL<3  of  Simoii^g  work  on  Horsamimslilp,  mot  out 
of  riTnliy  wftli  its  author^  but  &om  &  conviction  tliat  IiIb  Ubours  would 
be  nadiil  to  mankiniL' 

Aman's  treatise  is  replete  with  useful  instruction  and  thorougli 
good  sense ;  whether  lie  s]Teaks  of  the  qualities  of  g^reyhoundfi, 
their  rearing'^  tmining^^  or  general  manage  me  nt,  he  is  equally  at 
ho  me  J  and  his  observations  may  be  read  with  pleasure  by  every 
niodem  lover  of  the  leash.  The  Lest  seaBons  for  coursing^  were 
the  spring  and  autumn;  Arrian  considered  the  heat  of  samrn^ 
too  oppressive  for  the  dogs;  'for  greyhounds  are  impatient  of 
heatj  and  often,  when  pursuing  a  hare  with  all  their  might,  have 
been  suffocated  from  a  stoppage  of  the  wind/  On  no  account 
was  it  right  to  course  when  the  ground  was  frozen  hard^  *  for 
dogs  bruise  themselves  in  frost,  lose  their  nails,  lacerate  the  sole» 
of  their  feet,  and^  if  very  high  couraged,  break  even  the  bones  of 
their  toes  agaieist  the  frozen  ground  from  running  with  excessive 

'  eagerness,  whereas  the  hare  is  liglit,  with  woolly  and  soft  feet^ 
and  trips  along  without  injury  in  frost/      ^ 

I  TIic  ancient  method  of  coursing  hares  was  very  similar  to  the 

one  still  in  use.     The  wealthy  Celts  used  to  employ  hare-finders 

I  (tow  fcaro7rr€V(rovTa'^%  who  wetit  out  e^rly  in  the  morning  to 
spy  for  bares  on  their  forms ;  they  brought  word  how  many  they 
baud  found,  and  where  they  had  marked  them :  and  then  the 
sportsmen  started  to  the  field,  put  up  the  hare,  let  slip  the  dogs^ 
and  followed  on  horseback,  *  But  others,'  says  ArriaUj  '  who 
have  no  hare-finders,  go  out  on  horseback,  collecting  a  large  party 

I  of  fellow-sportsmen  together,  and  coming  to  a  likely  lying  ground, 
when  a  hare  is  started,  they  slip  their  dogs.  While  others  again, 
who  are  more  of  workmen  at  the  sport  (otroi  hi  hi  fioKkou 
avTovpyoi  €t<n  Kmfrjj^o-tmp)^  sail 3'  forth  on  foot,  and  if  any  one 
accompanies  them  on   horseback  it  is  his   duty  to  follow  the 

^  dogs/  • 

^B       The  *  beating  *  was  performed  precisely  as  at  present     *  They 

^  beat  the  ground  in  regular  array,  with  an  extended  front,  pro- 
ceeding in  a  straight  line  to  the  completion  of  a  certain  extent 
of  country,  and  then  wheeling  about  in  a  body,  return  in  the 

I  same  way  by  the  side  of  their  former  track,  omitting  as  far  as 
possible  none  of  the  likely  lying/  f  I  The 

^^   Kvffiif,^  fap,  xit», — Mr.  DtLriM'y  trmnttAlev  "  it  is  bis  duty  to  keep  np  whit  thv  dog»* 
'         — ft  some  what  difficnlt  task^  and  not  enjoined  by  the  Greek  writer. 

t  *  We  here  tee,'  tays  Mr.  Daufcyp  *  the  milicsry  tactician*  After  the  \mp9t  cf 
Beailj  •erenteen  centmes,  no  improrem^qt  baa  tak^  place  in  the  mode  of  betA- 
tag  iSr  a  bare.  One  of  onr  best  English  mannala  of  eonrsiog,  wboee  auibor  was 
probably  as  expert  m  the  field  as  hm  predeeessor  of  Bitfaynij^  tbms  de^crib**  the 
flan  adopted  m  the  daj&  of  good  Queen  Bess ;— **  To  eontse  ye  bare^  ypu  must 
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The  strictest  order  was  enforced  to  prevent  confusion  and 
unfair  play,  and  a  judge  (afyxjoov)  was  appointed  to  couple  wbat 
dogs  were  to  run,  and  to  give  other  orders ;  otherwise  so  eager  was 
every  ancient  sportsman  to  see  his  own  dog  run,  that  a  number 
would  be  slipped  together,  and  the  poor  hare  caught  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  and  confusion,  without  a  race,  and  the  sport 
quite  spoiled, — {xal  rod  Bedfiaro^  o  ri,  irep  6<f>€Ko^  airoXKuoiro). 
*  If  the  hare  start  on  this  side,  you  and  you  are  to  slip,  and 
nobody  else ;  but  if  on  that  side  you  and  you^  and  let  strict  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  orders  given.  * 

Arrian's  instructions  to  the  courser  about  *  slipping '  the  dogs 
are  admimble : — 

'  Whoever  courses  with  greyhounds  should  neither  slip  them  nesr 
the  hare'  [he  does  not  tell  us  what  *law'  he  allowed]  *  nor  more  than 
a  brace  at  a  time ;  for  though  the  hare  be  remarkably  swift-fooled, 
and  have  often  b^ten  many  dogs,  yet  being  just  stwted  from  her 
form,  she  cannot  but  be  fluttered  at  heart,  and  terrified  at  the  hallooing 
and  the  hounds  pressing  dose  upon  her ;  and  in  this  way  many  a 
noble  hare  has  often  ignobly  perished  witiiout  an  effort,  showing  no 
sport  worthy  of  the  name.' 

The  hare  was  therefore  allowed  to  creep  away  from  her  form 
as  if  unperceived,  so  that,  by  recovering  her  presence  of.  mind, 
she  would  be  able  to  show  a  good  course ;  and  then  she  would 
prick  up  her  ears  and  bound  away  from  her  form  with  great 
strides,  *  and  the  dogs,  twisting  about  their  limbs  in  a  dancing 
fashion,  will  stretch  out  at  full  speed  in  the  pursuit :'  *  a  spec- 
tacle,' adds  the  ancient  courser,  *  worthy  of  all  the  trouble 
bestowed  upon  the  dogs.\ 

The  trial  of  speed  and  skill  on  the  part  of  hare  and  grey- 
hound, the  one  to  catch,  the  other  to  avoid,  has  been  graphically 
described  by  Ovid  in  the  few  following  lines : — 

•end  either  harefinden  before  you  to  find  some  hare  fitting,  or  elf  joorfelf  with 
)rour  compaoy  may  range  and  beat  oyer  the  fieldf  until  you  either  find  a  hare 

sitting,  or  start  her He  that  will  seeke  a  hare  must  go  overthwart  the 

lands ;  and  every  land  that  he  passeth  over,  let  him  beeinne  with  hif  eye  at  his 
foot,  and  so  looke  downe  the  land  to  the  furlong's  end,  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other ;  and  so  shall  he  find  ye  hare  sitting  in  her  forme ;  as  soone  as  he 
espyeth  her  he  must  cry,  8a  how.  Then  they  which  lead  the  greyhounds  may 
come  near,  and  you  may  appoint  which  greyhoundes  shall  course.  Then  let  him 
which  found  the  hare  go  towards  her  and  say.  Up,  jnttie,  up !  until  she  rise  out 
of  her  forme." ' 

^  *  From  the  above  passage  it  would  appear  that  each  greyhound  was  held  in  a 
single  slip  and  collar  ;  but  the  Greek  expression  {avwivaCfrm  r^f  xiSras)  *  let  the 
judge  couple  the  doss,'  which  occurs  in  the  same  chapter,  would  imply  that  the 
dogs  were  put  in  a  double  slip.  Mr.  Dantey  says  that  the  modem  method  of 
slipping  a  brace  of  greyhounds  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  fh)m  double  spring  or 
wodge  collars,  is  of  recent  introduction,  having  its  origin,  probably,  at  the  institu- 
tion of  public  coursing  meetings. 
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^  Ut  caois  in  tocuo  leporem  cum  Gftllicns  arro 
Yidit ;  et  liic  pn^dani  pedibns  petit,  iUe  Balnteni : 
Alter  inbeesnTo  similis  jam  jami^uo  tetierc 
Sperat,  et  extento  etringit  vestigia  roeta-o  : 
Alter  in  ambiguo  ost,  an  Kit  <lepr©ti8ti%  et  Ipsis 
Momlias  eripitur ;  tangentioimo  om  rtjlinquit** 

— Met  L  532, 

Those  hares  which  had  their  forms  in  o|wn  and  exposed  places 
were  considered  to  give  the  best  sport ;  when  coursed,  such  hares 
do  not  fly  to  the  woods  or  plantations,  but  stretch  away  into  the 
open  country.  If  the  hare  succeeded,  after  many  doubles,  in 
escaping  to  a  covert  or  other  place  of  refuge,  this  was  to  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  the  hare  was  beaten  by  the  dog,  '  For  true 
sportsmen  {ol  r%  aXfjdeia  Kvinfyemcoi)  do  not  take  their  dogs  out 
for  the  sake  of  catching  a  hare,  but  for  the  contest  and  sport, 
and  are  glad  if  the  hare  escape ;  and  if  she  fly  to  a  few  thorns 
for  concealment,  though  they  may  sec  her  trembling  and  in  the 
utmost  distress,  they  will  call  ofl'the  dogs,  and  more  particularly 
■o  if  they  had  run  well/ 

Another  passage  will  show  even  more  forcibly  that  Arrian 
coursed  simply  from  love  of  the  sport : — 

*  Often,*  he  ejiys,  *when  following  a  coutb©  on  horsolmck  have  I 
come  up  to  the  hare  m  soon  as  caught^  and  myeelf  saved  her  alive : 
and  then  having  taken  away  my  dog  and  faatened  him  np,  have  allowed 
the  hiirc  to  escape*  And  if  I  have  arriv&l  too  late  to  save  her,  I  have 
struck  my  head  with  sorrow  that  the  dogs  had  killed  so  good  an 
antagonist.* 

'  Like  every  sportsman  worthy  of  the  name,  both  Xenophon  and 
Anian  were  kind  to  their  dogs,  paying  every  possible  attention 
to  them,  and  seeing  that  dieir  orders  relative  to  the  kennel  were 
duly  carried  out,  A  little  encouragement  to  the  successful  grey- 
hound was  very  advisable : — 

*^Tien  the  greyhound  has  caught  the  hare,  or  been  otherwific 
Tictorioufl  in  the  courflo,  you  should  dismount  from  your  horse,  and 
pat  your  dog  and  praise  him,  kissing  his  head  and  stroking  his  eom^ 
and  speakiiig  to  mm  by  namcj  '*  Well  done,  Cirrag  I  '* — ^'*  Well  done» 
Bonna^  1  '* — *^  Bravo,  mj  Honue !  '*  *  calling  each  hound  by  hia'  name ; 

for. 


Horme  (*  Injp^tuoiity ')  was  AtriBn^ft  favourite  greyhound.  He  ibii*  Bpealss 
i>r  bis  mneh-pmed  luiimal : — '  I  have  myself  bri^d  up  a  hound  whose  eytri  an-  the 
greyest  of  the  grey;  a  fwifl,  hard- work  tog,  courageous^  sotrnd-footi^  dog^  and  m 
£er  tuimft^  a  matea  mX  itif  time  for  four  baref .  She  is  moreover  (for  while  I  am 
writing  ibe  is  jH  sIitvI  nio«t  gentle  and  kmdlj  affect ionedf  and  ne^^r  before 
had  any  dog  such  regam  for  m^&elf  and  frlctid  and  fellov-fporUinoo,  MisgiUus, 
For  when  not  actually  engagcil  in  coursi&g  she  m  never  faf  away  froia  oae  or 
i»tlier  of  us.    Bat  while  I  am  at  home  ah«  remains  witiuHi  by  my  tida«  afi«xm* 
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for,  like  men  of  generons  spirit,  they  love  to  be  praised ;  snd  the  dc^ 
if  not  quite  tired  out,  will  come  tip  with  joy  to  cuees  yoo.* 

Stags  and  other  large  animals  were  sometimes  coursed  with 
dogs  of  great  strength,  size  and  courage ;  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  dog  used  in  this  sport  was  not  unlike  our  deer-liound,  for 
both  the  rough  and  the  smooth  greyhound  were  known  to  Arrian. 

We  have  already  stated  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  oat 
the  different  breeds  of  dog  which  the  ancients  used  in  the  pur- 
suit of  wild  animals.  Mr.  Dansey,  in  his  valuable  Appendix 
on  the  *  Canes  Venatici  of  Classical  Antiquity/  has  (^uite  ex- 
hausted the  subject  According  to  this  writer,  the  hunting  dogs 
of  the  ancients  may  be  grouped  in  three  divisions — !•  Canes 
pugnaces  or  bellicosi ;  2.  Canes  nare  sagaces ;  3.  Canes  pedibos 
celeres — a  classification  apparently  recognised  By  the  ancient 
authors  themselves.  Thus  Ovid,  or  rather  Gratins  ^for  we 
cannot  think  that  the  former  poet  is  the  author  of  the  *  Haliea- 
ticon,'  although  Pliny  ascribes  this  fragment  to  liim),  makes 
this  division : — 

'  cannm  qoibns  est  audacia  pnecepe, 
Vonondique  sagax  virius,  xireaque  sequendL* 

Similarly  Seneca:  ^  In  cane  sagacUas  prima  est  si  investigare 
debes  feras ;  cursus  si  consequi ;  audacia  si  mordere  et  invadere.' 
But  Xenophon  and  the  early  Greek  writers  recognised  only 
a  two- fold  division,  the  pugnaces  and  sagaces;  the  celeres^  in 
which  division  the  greyhoimd  alone  was  placed,  were  unknown 
to  the  Greeks  of  Xenophon's  age.  Mr.  Dansey  is  of  opinion 
that  the  greyhound,  Celtic  or  Gallic  hound,  as  he  is  also  called, 
was  not  introduced  generally  into  the   more  southern  parts  of 

panics  me  on  going  abroad,  follows  me  to  tlie  gymnasium,  and  while  I  am 
exercising  myself  there  sits  down  near  me.  On  my  return  she  runs  before  me, 
often  looking  back  to  sec  whether  1  had  turned  anywhere  out  of  the  road ;  and 
as  soon  as  she  catches  sight  of  me,  showing  symptoms  of  joy,  and  again  trotting 
on  before  me.  If  I  am  going  out  on  any  government  business,  she  remains  with 
my  friend,  and  does  exactly  the  same  towards  him.  She  is  the  constant  companion 
of  whichever  of  us  is  unwell ;  and  if  she  has  not  seen  either  of  us  for  only  a  short 
time,  she  jumps  up  repeatedly  by  way  of  salutation  and  barks  with  joy  as  a 
greeting  to  us.  At  meals  she  puts  us  with  one  foot  and  then  with  the  other,  to 
put  us  in  mind  that  she  is  to  have  her  share  of  the  food.  She  has  also  many  tones 
of  speech — more  than  I  ever  knew  in  any  other  dog — pointing  out  in  her  own 
language  whatever  she  wants.  Having  been  boaten  when  a  puppy  with  a  whip, 
if  any  one  even  at  this  day  does  but  mention  a  whip,  she  will  come  up  to  the 
speaker  cowering  and  lagging,  applying  her  mouth  to  tlie  man's  as  if  to  kiss  him, 
and  jumpinr^  up,  will  hang  on  his  neck,  and  not  let  him  go  until  she  has  appeased 
his  angry  tlireats.  Xow  really  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  be  ashamed  to  write 
even  tlie  name  of  tfliis  dog,  tliat  it  may  be  left  to  posterity,  that  Xenophon  the 
Athenian  [he  means  himself]  had  a  greyhound  called  Horme,  of  the  greatest 
speed  and  intelligence,  and  altogether  su]>remely  excellent ! ' — *  Arrian^  Danscy's 
translation,'  p.  78-b2.     [We  cougider  Horme  to  have  been  a  female.] 
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iarope  till  after  the  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth  of  Rome, 
In  tlie  first  division,  then,  the  puffnaces  or  hdlieosi—^  pugnacioug 
dogs  of  war' — will  be  included  the  Mediae,  Indian,  Albanian, 
Iberian,  Ljcaanian,  Arcadian,  Libyan,  Molossian,  Acamaniajt, 
Magnesian,  and  other  varieties  of  some  large  and  savage  dog. 
In  the  second  division,  cants  nare  sa^aces — *  keen-nosed  dogs  of 
scent  * — are  to  be  placed  the  Spartan — -so  celebrated  for  its  scent- 
ing  powers ^^ — Cretan,  Carian,  Gelonian,  Umbrian,  Tuscan^ 
Armenian,  Agassacanj  and  others.  Tlie  third  division  contains 
tte  greyhoiind  alone,  or  those  dogs  which  run  on  sight  of 
their  game.  The  canes  pugnaces  were  principally  used  in  hunt- 
ing savage  beasts,  such  as  the  wdld  boar,  lion,  wild  bullj  and  stag. 
Thc  Indian  dog  was  verj  celebrated,  it  was  probably  some  kind 
of  mastifl^  and  was,  like  our  British  bull-dog,  memorable  for  never 
quitting  its  hold.  The  Molossian,  Albanian,  and  Hyrcanian, 
were  breeds  much  prized  by  ancient  sportsmen  in  the  chase  of 
large  animals.  The  epithets  applied  to  the  Canis  Molossus  all 
indicate  his  fire  and  resolution^  ^lian  calls  turn  Bvputcuyraroq, 
Virgil,  *acer  Molossus/  and  Seneca  uses  the  ^me  epithet, 
*  teneant  acr€?s  lora  Molossos/  The  Molossian  dog  was  generally 
Inmted  as  a  mute  limebound  not  giving  mouth  until  the  gs^me 
had  started : — 

*  muto  legit  arva  Moloseo 
■  Yenator,  videat  donee  @uh  frondibu^  hostem** 

He  was,  however,  compelled  to  yield  the  palm  in  strength  antl 
ferocity  to  the  British  bull-dog,* 

The  canes  nare  sa^aces  were  used  principally  in  the  chase  of  the 
hare ;  but  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  dogs  of  this  division,  as 
the  Spartan  dog,  were  employed  in  hunting  the  wild  boar«  The 
last-named  dog  was  used  as  a  limehound  in  tracking  the  boar  to 
his  lair-  He  was  then  let  loose  with  the  rest  of  the  pack  to  bay 
the  started  quarry. 

With  his  wonted  spirit,  Ovid  has  sung  of  the  chase  of  the  wild 
Stag  in  the  verses  which  describe  the  sad  fate  of  Actaean,  who 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  own  pack»  These  lines  are  curious^ 
as  dicy  contain  several  names  of  ancient  sporting  dogs.f 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  beagle,  in  one  of 
Its  varieties,  was  known  to  the  ancient  lovers  of  the  chase, 
Oppian  has  given  a  description  of  a  dog  which  he  iays  is  a  native 

•  S€^s  Graiiv^  Xann*  Yen.,*  179-ISK 

t  XenoplioD  say«  thjit  short  nanMS  ought  to  be  giveti  to  dogs,  (bit  llit^  may  be 

ore  readily  colled.     We  give  some  that  he  recommeiids  wtth  tbeir  meaimigi, 
lyche  tspirit).  Louche  (lance),  Pbnim  Cguartl\  Phjiax  (goird)^  Tuxb  («rder)i 
JjUce  (streBgth),  Orge  (aiigeF)*  Hehe  <jouth)/ Stichoo  Igoer)^  Speade  (,baaie}> 
9ethett5  (joyoQ*),  Craogi  (jelper),  Stibon  l^tracker).  Gnome  (jnideaot ). 
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of  Britain,  and  known  to  the  wild  tribes  of  the  speckle-backed 
Britons  by  the  name  of  Agassaeus.  It  is  small,  but  strong,  and 
in  high  repute  as  a  tracker,  on  account  of  its  extremely  keen 
scenting  powers,  being  able  to  find  animals  not  only  firom  the 
scent  as  it  lies  on  the  ground,  but  as  it  rests  in  the  air.  Oppian 
further  describes  this  little  hunting-dog  as  crook-backed  and  lean, 
dull-eyed  and  rough-haired : — 

*  yupov,  (iorapfcorarov,  Xoo-tarpixov,  ofifLoax  vw6h»*  * 

The  ordinary  beagle  of  pedestrian  sportsmen  is  the  smooth- 
haired  variety,  the  rough-hsared  beagle  being  seldom  met  with. 
Mr.  Blaine  says  this  latter  kind  was  a  hardy  and  altogether  a 
vermin-loving  breed,  and  very  strongly  formed.  Oppian*s  breed 
was  the  rough-haired  or  terrier  beagle.  Arrian  appears  to  hare 
been  acquainted  with  these  little  hounds,  which,  he  says,  are 
called  Segusians  (eyotHruu),  deriving  their  name  from  a  Celtic 
people. 

*  These  dogs,'  he  adds,  'manifest  nothing  different  from  othen 
in  thoir  mode  of  finding  or  hmiting  their  game,  having  no  pecaliaiilj, 
unless  one  were  inclined  to  speak  of  their  shape,  which  I  scarce  think 
worth  while,  except  merely  to  say  that  they  are  shaggy  and  ugly,  and 
such  as  are  most  high  bred  are  most  nnsighUy  ;  so  that  the  compari- 
son of  thom  to  mendicants  on  the  highways  is  popular  with  the 
Colts.  For  their  voice  is  dolorous  and  pitiful ;  and  they  do  not  bark 
on  scent  of  thoir  game  as  if  eager  and  savage,  bat  as  if  plaintively 
whining  after  it.'  I 

We  must  bid  farewell  to  these  ancient  Hunting  scenes,  of 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  general  sketch  in  the 
foregoinj;^  remarks,  and  proceed  to  notice  another  diversion,  in 
deservedly  g:reat  reputation  with  British  sportsmen,  namely,  the 
art  of  Fishing. 

The  old  Greeks  and  Romans,  having  a  *  particular  weakness ' 
for  fish,  were  ardent  followers  of  the  gentle  sport.  *  The  existence 
of  proficients  in  the  art  of  angling,'  says  Dr.  Badham,  *  is  com- 

*  Cyneg.  i.  476. 

t  Ad  extremely  minute  variety  of  beagle  was  at  one  time  bred  by  English 
sportsmen  of  former  days:—*  It  is  to  Gerrase  Markham/  Mr.  Dansey  writes, 
'our ^English  master  of  economical  philosophy,  as  Wase  calls  him,  that  we  tre 
indebted  for  the  fullest  description  of  "  the  little  beagle  which  may  be  carried  in 
a  man's  glove."  "Bred,"  says  Gervase,  «*  for  delight  only,  being  of  curioos  scents, 
and  passing  cunning  iu  their  hunting ;  for  the  most  part  tiring,  bat  seldome 
killing  the  prey,  except  at  some  stranee  advantage.  Their  musicke  is  very  small 
like  reeds,  and  their  pace,  like  their  body,  onely  for  exercise  and  not  for  slaughter.' " 
Mr.  Blaine  (quoting  from  Browne's  *  Anecdotes  of  Dogs')  says,  '  the  late  Colonel 
Hardy  once  had  a  pack  of  beagles  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  couples,  and  so 
diminutive  in  size,  that  they  were  always  carried  to  and  from  the  sporting  field 
in  a  large  pair  of  panniers  slung  across  a  horse.* — '  Appendix  to  Arrian,'  p.  283. 
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petcntly  attested  from  the  scattered  hints  of  contetnpornrles,  atij 
ffotn  frescoes,  genis,  bas-reliefs,  and  coins/  Atheiijcus  mentions 
the  names  of  several  writers  who  liad  written  treatises  or  poem  a 
about  fishings  as  CETcilius  of  Arg'os,  Numeniua  uf  Heraclea, 
Pancrates  the  Arcadian,  Posidonius  tlie  Corinthian,  and  Oppian 
the  Ciliclan.  VVith  the  ejECeption  of  this  last-named  |K>et,  all 
tliese  writers'  works  have  perished,  Seleucus of  Tarsus,  Lcotiidas 
fif  Byzantium,  and  Agatlioclcs  of  Atracia  arc  also  cQumerated 
by  the  author  of  the  '  Deipnosophists,'  as  having'  written  prose 
essays  on  this  subject  Angling  with  line  and  hook,  trolling,  and 
even  fly-fish in«;  alter  a  rather  primitive  fashion^  were  practised 
by  the  ancients;  netting  of  course  was  in  great  vogue,  while 
meaner  devices  to  catch  the  finny  tribes  were  sometimes  resorted 
to,  such  as  poisoning  the  water  with  different  herbs.  Homer 
refers  to  the  art  of  taking  sea-fish  with  hook  and  line: — 

*  As  whou  an  aTiglcr  on  a  prominent  rock 
DragH  from  the  sea  to  Bliore,  witL  hook  and  line, 
A  weighty  lisL'  * 

A  rod  was  sometimes  used  in  sea- fishing  \  the  lines,  the  mate« 
rials  of  which  were  hemp  or  horsehair,  must  have  been  strongly 
made  for  the  capture  of  large  fish»  A  leaden  weight  was  attached 
to  the  line  to  make  it  sink. 

*  The  angler  at  sea  who  used  no  rod,^  says  Dr^  BacUiam,  whose 
inteieBting  book  CTidenees  eonstderablo  knowledge  of  ancient  piiea- 
torial  hire,  *  cither  wound  his  lino  round  the  left  wrist  [rather  a 
dungonms  proceeding  should  a  mighty  Gouger  swallow  the  bait],  and 
jua^a'Uvred  with  the  other  hand,  or  else  attached  it  to  a  boat-peg^ 
with  a  number  of  hooks  disposed  at  mterTtils,  in  a  similar  maimer 
to  our  hand-lines;  hut  when  bo  ventured  small  fish  for  great  ones, 
only  a  biugle  hirgo  hook,  colled  KaQlrt^^  wma  fastened  %u  tho  end 
of  it.  Of  the  third  requisite  to  the  angler's  craft — fisli-hooks — an 
abundant  assortment^  now  in  the  museum  at  Kaples,  was  disinterred 
at  Pompeii ;  they  vary  cxtromely  in  f*>rm,  size,  and  mode  of  adjust- 
ment, and  are  manufictnre<l  of  two  different  metals,  some  like  our 
own,  of  steel  {nudem  ferrl)^  others,  as  wo  read  in  "Oppian,"  of 
bronze, — 

^  His  hooks  were  made  of  hardened  bronjso  and  steel/'  * 

These  ancient  hooks,  some  of  which  were  two-barbed, 
{oi')^arpaa')^p€s;)i  hore  considerable  resemblance  to  the  nioilem 
kinds  ;  st>me  of  the  larger  of  these  books  were  leaded,  *  tho  leads 
I  jcj  ng  ft)  rm  ed  in  to  con  i  co  -cy  1  \  n  drica  I  1  nni  ps  sh  a  ped  like  d « d  ph  i  ni- 
and  named  Delphini,  after  a  certain  rude  resemblance  %* 
fish/     Of  this  delphinotd  lead  Oppian  speaks  in  the  foil 

*  *tlisd,*  xvi,4Tl.     Lord  Derbj's  trautlstioa^ 
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lines,  which  describe  the  ancient  Greeks'  mode  of  aeartTDlIin^, 
apparently  almost  identical  with  the  modem  gc»^e-bait  troUing 
for  pike : — 

'  Ho  holds  tho  labras,  and  beneath  his  head 
Adjusts  with  caro  an  oblong  shape  of  lead. 
Named  from  its  form  a  dolphin :  plumb'd  with  this 
The  bait  shoots  headlong  through  the  blue  abyss. 
Tho  bright  decoy  a  living  creature  seems,  , 
As  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that  it  gleams.* 

Fly-fishing  is  generally  considered  to  be  an  invention  of  quite 
modern  days,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  device  of  taking  fish  bj 
means  of  an  artificial  fly  was  known  and  practised  by  the  Izaak 
Waltons  of  classical  antiquity.  Martial,  in  one  of  his  Epigrams, 
alludes  to  the  art  in  the  following  lines : — 

'  Odi  dolosos  munerum  ct  malas  artes, 
Imitantiir  homos  dona ;  namque  quis  ncscit 
Avidum  vorata  docipi  scarum  musca  ?  *  * 

*  All  treacherous  gifts  and  bribes  I  hato, 
For  gifts,  like  hooks,  oft  hold  a  bait ;   - 
Who  has  not  seen  the  scarus  rise, 
Decoy'd  and  caught  by  fraudful  flics  ? ' 

And  that  the  people  of  Macedonia  practised  fly-fishing  we  leani 
from  il^Iian,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  the  art : — 

'  Tliero  is  a  river  called  Astrajns,  flowing  midway  between  Berea 
and  Thessalouica,  in  which  arc  produced  certain  spotted  fish  (t'x^t? 
Tijv  yjyoav  KaTiuTTiKToi) — the  MacedoniauH  must  give  you  their  name— 
whose  ftU'd  consists  of  insects  which  Hy  uliout  the  river.  These 
insects  are  dissimilar  to  all  other  kinds  found  elsewhere;  they  are 
unlike  wasps,  nor  would  one  natiu'ally  compare  them  with  the  flies 
called  ei)liemera,  nor  do  they  resemble  Ikjcs,  but  they  possess  cha- 
ract(  rs  common  to  all  these  creaturc^s ;  for  they  ore  as  impudent  as 
flies,  as  large  as  "  tlie  anthedou,"  f  of  the  same  coloiu*  as  wasps,  and  they 
buzz  like  bees.  The  natives  call  this  insect  the  hippurus.  As  these 
flies  float  on  tlio  top  of  tliu  wati^r  in  pursuit  of  their  food,  they  attract 
the  notice  of  the  lish  which  swim  upon  tlu-m.  "Wlien  a  fish  spies  one 
of  these  insects  on  the  top  of  the  water,  it  swims  quietly  imdemeath 
it,  takinf^  care  not  to  agitate  tlie  suriiice,  lest  it  shcmld  scato  away  the 
prey.  So  approaching  it,  as  it  were  under  its  sliadow,  it  opens  its 
mouth  and  gulps  it  down,  just  as  a  wolf  seizes  a  sheep  from  the  flock, 
or  an  eagle  a  gcjoso  from  tlio  yard ;  and  having  done  thia,  it  swims 
away  beneatli  the  ''ripple.  The  fishermen  are  aware  of  all  this,  bnt 
do  not  use  tliese  flies  for  bait,  because  handling  would  destroy  their 
natuml  colour,  injure  the  wings,  and  spoil  them  as  lure.  On  this 
account  tho  insect  is  in  ill  repute  with  tho  fishermen,  who  cannot 

*  Lib.  V.  Ep.  xviii.  6.  f  We  have  been  unable  to  identify  this  insecr. 
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make  use  of  it.  They  maBjige  to  circumi?(mt  tlie  fisli,  liowcrer,  by  tlio 
following  clerer  piBcAtorial  devico  (<To<^*/jt  v^poOrjptK^):  ihej  covefT  a 
hook  with  purplG  wool,  aud  upon  this  iheir  foJiteii  two  fcntlicr^  of 
^  wftiy  colour,  wliich  grow  imdertieath  a  cock »  i^'attles ;  they  have 
a  roed  six  foet  long,  oud  a  Eshmg-liue  of  aliout  the  Bame  length; 
they  drop  tkJB  bait  ujion  tbo  wator,  and  the  tit^h  being  attrcu^tefl  by 
the  colour,  bocomea  oxtreinoly  excited  (iJttrr/jot/to'og),  and  proceeds  to 
meet  it,  autieipntiiig  front  its  beautiful  appeomucQ  a  most  delicioue 
repast;  but  oa,  with  as^tunded  mouth,  it  tjeiaes  tho  prey,  it  is  held  by 
tha   book,   and,  being  captm-cwlj  metitis  with  a  Tery  isorry  cutertain- 

The  spHted  fisb  here  spoken  of  are  doubtless  of  the  salmon 
family,  and  very  proljabiy  trout.  It  1*5  n  pity  ^ISlian  did  not 
rt-Mnember  the  Macedonian  name.  Such  is  the  earliest  account 
of  the  art  of  fly-fishing,  wluch,  from  il^21ian's  words^  it  is  clear 
was  not  generally  practised  by  Greek  sportsmen  of  his  age. 

it  is  no  part  of  our  subject  to  speak  of  ancient  poachers,  or  we 
could  tell  how  certain  unworthy  marauders  used  to  fill  their 
baskets  with  the  victims  of  the  |x>isoner*s  trade  ;  Low  various 
intoxieating  preparations  of  cyclamen,  an^tolocbia,  and  lime 
used  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  and  the  poor  drugged  inhabitants 
of  river,  pond,  and  sea,  became  an  easy  prey. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  catching  birds  by  means  of  nets,  bird- 
lime, decoy Sj  and  other  implements  of  the  ancient  fowler,  we 
haye  not  space  to  sjieak;  bat  there  is  one  interesting  question 
cannerted  with  the  subject  wliielx  must  nt>t  bo  passed  over  without 
a  few  rem^rkip  Did  the  ancient  sportsmen  of  Greece  and  Home 
pursue  the  exciting  art  of  falconry  ?  The  earliest  Greek  writer 
who  appar«!ntly  mentions  tlie  employment  of  birds  of  prey  by  the 
ftrwler  is  Aristotle,  who  tlius  speaks  of  it  :^'  In  tbe  city  of  Thrace, 

^Jbrmer!y  called  Cedro|)olis,  men  are  assisted  by  hawks  in  pursuing 
birds  in  the  marshes*  They  strike  the  reeds  and  wood  widi 
stieks,  in  order  that  the  birds  may  fly  up,  and  the  hawks  appearing 
above  pursue  them  :  the  birds  then  fall  to  the  earth  through  fear,j 
when  the  men  strike  tbem  with  their  sticks,  and  take  them  and 
diviile  the  prey  with  the  hawks  ;  for  tbey  throw  away  some  of  the 
birds,  and  the  hawks  come  and  take  them/f  There  is  no  prcKjf^ 
however,  to  lie  found  in  this  passage  that  the  people  of  Tbriice 
employed  a  tainc  or  trained  falcon ;  it  would  ratber  seem  that 
the  hawks  which  are  described  as  assisting  the  bird-catchers  were 
wild,  and  that  they  bad  learnt  to  know,  from  observing  a  number 
loi  beaters  amongst  the  bushes^  that  the  sport  was  one  in  which 
they  might  profitably  joLn.     But  from  a  passage  in  a  treatise 
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which  has  been  by  some  authors  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Thracian  fowlers  did  employ  trained  hawks,  for 
the  writer  says  that  the  bird-catchers  ^  call  the  hawks  by  dieir 
names.'  a^lian  speaks  of  hawks  and  eagles  as  being,  of  all  birds, 
the  tamest  and  fondest  of  man,  and  gives  the  same  story  aboat 
the  Thracian  mode  of  employing  them,  only  adding  that  nets 
were  used,  into  which  the  terrified  birds  were  driven.  Antigonus 
and  Pliny  relate  nearly  the  same  story.  Although  these  writers 
distinctly  mention  the  employment  of  falcons,  whether  wild  or 
trained,  in  the  capture  of  other  birds,  we  strongly  suspect  that 
something  of  the  kind  was  known  even  as  early  as  Homer,  if 
we  do  not  mistake  his  meaning  in  the  following  passage : — 

'  ol  S*,  oKTr*  ouvvirioi  ya/i^uyw^cs,  ayKvXox€iKai 
cf  op^av  iX6ovT€^  iv   opviOtarari  OopoxriV 
Tot  fiky  T  iy  -ircSuj)  vc^ca  irToxro"oixraA  tcvroi, 
ol  Sc  re  Tos  6k€Kovcriv  ^iroA/icvoi,  ovSc  Tt9  oAjc^ 
yiyvcTot,  ovSk  ^vyrf     \aipa\XTi  8c  t  dli^^cs  aypvf,** 

Why  should  the  men  rejoice  at  the  prey  killed  by  the  crooked* 
clawed  vultures,  unless  they  got  a  share  of  it  ?  Beckmann  con- 
jectures that  the  Greeks  received  from  India  and  Thrace  the  first 
information  respecting  the  method  of  fowling  with  birds  of  prej, 
and  says  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  practice  was  intro- 
duced among  them  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Romans  were 
certainly  acquainted  with  the  art  of  falconry.  Martial  calls  the 
hawk  the  fowler's  servant  in  the  following  epigram  : — 

'  Prasdo  fuit  volucrum,  famulus  nunc  aucupis ;  idem 
Dccipit,  ct  capias  uou  sibi  mooret  aves.'  | 

*  It  cannot  bo  said/  Beckmann  remarks,  *  that  this  art  was  ever  for- 
gotten ;  but  liko  other  inventions,  though  at  first  much  admired,  it  was 
aftorwords  neglected,  so  that  it  remained  a  long  time  without  impro^re- 
mcnt.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  was  at  length  brought  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Boman  laws,  and 
in  writings  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.' 

We  must  now  proceed  to  notice  another  favourite  sport  of  the 
Ancients,  which  excelled  all  others  in  importance  and  in  the 
pleasure  and  excitement  which  it  afTorded — we  mean  Horse  and 
Chariot  Races.  It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  manner  of  testing 
the  speed  of  competing  horses  was  by  the  chariot  race,  the  riding 
race  coming  into  vogue  at  a  later  period.  The  *  Grand  National ' 
races  took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  games  or  public 
festivals,  and  it  is  to  these  that  our  attention  must  be  principally 
directed  ;    but   it  would  be  unpardonable  were  we    to  pass  by 

•  Od.  xxii.  302-306.  f  Ep.  xiv.  216. 
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unnoticed  the  animated  description  of  a  cbariot  mce  as  sung 
by  the  immortal  Homer* 

The  raccr<rourse  is  nearly  a  level  ptain^  but  with  irregu- 
larities of  surface  here  and  there,  caused  in  some  places  by 
rain-torrents.  The  race  is  round  a  certain  landmark,  con- 
spicuous in  the  distance  by  two  white  stones  leaning  against 
it — which  the  charioteers  were  to  leave  on  the  left  hand,  return- 
ing^ to  the  place  from  which  they  had  started :  we  arc  not  told 
what  was  the  lengtli  of  the  course.  The  spectators,  no  doubt, 
chose  the  most  exalted  natural  spot  the  better  to  see  the  race,  Air 
there  is  no  mention  of  a  grand  stand  in  the  Homeric  poem. 
Five  f charioteers  sprang^  up  to  contend — Eumelus,  Diomcdes, 
Menclaus,  Antilocbus,  and  Meriones — and  as  there  were  five 
prizesj  all  ^xg  must  be  gainers,  though  not  victors.  The  chariots 
were  drawn  by  two  horses,  which  were  driven  by  their  respective 
owners.  The  choice  of  position  was  decided  by  lot,  the  chariots 
starting  in  a  line.  At  the  goal  or  turning-ptiint  an  umpire  was 
stationed  by  Achilles  to  see  that  all  was  fair,  and  to  make  his 
report  The  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  race  were  greatest  at 
the  goal,  the  turning  of  which  was  a  very  critical  jK}int,  and 
required  great  skill.  Tire  charioteers  are  encouraged  and  ex- 
horted by  their  different  Ijackers.  Antilochus  is  a  splendid 
driver,  and  can  turn  the  goal  to  a  hair's-brcadth  ;  but  his  horses 
are  the  slowest  of  all,  and  so  his  gallant  t»ld  father  Nestor  gives 
him  some  excellent  advice  before  the  start,  though  he  confesses 
the  youth  required  it  not. 

As  the  goal  is  safely  passed  by  all,  and  the  horses  are  making 
their  run  in,  the  excitement  amongst  the  spectators  becomes 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch.  Eumelus  is  first  round  the  goal,  but 
followed  closely  bvDiomedes,  whose  Tn>j an  steeds  seemed  *  to  leap 
upon  his  car/  Eumelus  feels  on  his  shoulders  the  warm  breath 
of  the  panting  horses^  and  the  trial  of  skill  and  speed  is  at  its 
height.  But,  alas  !  Diomedes  drops  his  whip,  and  Eumelus  gets 
well  in  front.  But  a  more  disastrous  accident  befalls  the  unhappy 
Eumelus*  The  chariot-yoke  breaks  in  two,  the  horses  separate,  the 
pole  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  unlucky  charioteer  gets  a  frightful 
fall.  Tht*  fortune  of  the  race  is  turned,  and  Diomcdes  well  ahead, 
followed  by  Menelaus,  who  again  is  followed  by  Antilochus,  that 
splendid  *whip,'  with  his  ba<l  team.  Antilochus  is  running 
hard  for  a  seconil,  know^ing  that  his  old  horses  are  no  match  for 
Diomedcs'  swift  pair,  wht>  are  evidently  going  to  w^in  the  race  if 
no  accident  happens.  But  he  will  not  be  beaten  by  Menelans  if 
he  can  help  it;  so  he  incites  his  horses  to  use  their  utmost  speetl 
There  was  a  rough  bit  of  ground  in  fronts  caused  by  a  « 
torrent;  this  Antilochus  had  his  eye  upon,  thinking  U 
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could  be  well  up  with  Menelaus  at  this  point  his  superior  dri\*iiig 
would  soon  put  him  in  the  front  *  Gently  over  the  stones,' 
thought  Mcnelaus  \  but 

*  madlier  drove  AnttlochnSy 
Plying  the  goad ; ' 

and  to  no  purpose  did  the  angry  Menelaus  chide  the  son  of 

Nestor : — 

*  Antilochos,  thon  most  penrcrso  of  men  I 
Beshrew  thy  heart !  we  Greeks  are  much  deceiT'd 
Who  give  thee  fame  for  wisdom !    Yet  ev'n  now 
Thon  shalt  not  gain,  but  on  thine  oath,  the  prize.' 

The  spectators  were  greatly  excited,  and  the  anger  of  some 
stirred  up.  Idomeneus,  who  had  a  capital  position  from  which 
to  sec  the  race,  observed  that  a  different  chariot  from  that  which 
was  first  as  the  goal  was  turned  was  now  in  front,  and  acquainted 
his  companions.  But  Ajax  tells  him  be  knows  nothing  aboat 
the  matter,  and  insists  that  Eumelus  is  still  first  Idomeneus 
replies  in  not  very  courteous  language,  and  offers  to  bet  a  tripod 
or  a  caldron  that  he  is  right  Ajax  is  up  again,  and  probaUj 
these  two  noble  chieftains  would  have  shortly  come  to  blows  bad 
not  Achilles  stopped  the  unseemly  quarrel. 

The  race  is  now  over:  Diomedes  an  easy  first,  Antilochos 
second,  followed  closely  by  Mcnelaus.  Had  the  course  hem 
twenty  yards  further  the  position  of  the  two  last  chariots  would 
have  been  reversed,  so  uncommonly  well  did  that  beautiful 
animal  of  Agamemnon's  behave — the  swift  Aethe.  Meriones 
comes  in  fourth,  and,  last  of  all  the  unlucky  Eumelus,  *  dragging 
his  broken  car.'  The  decision  of  Achilles  and  the  other  judges 
relative  to  the  prizes  is  peculiar.  Antilochus  was  second,  but 
the  second  prize  is  adjudged  to  the  charioteer  who  came  in  last 
of  all !  Noble  Nestor's  son  very  naturally  objects  to  this  pro- 
ceeding:^, but  Achilles  promises  to  give  another  prize  to  Eumelos, 
and  that  dispute  is  at  an  end.  But  Mcnelaus  is  by  no  means 
pleased ;  he  feels  sure  he  has  been  *  jockeyed '  out  of  the  second 
place  by  Antilochus,  and  refers  the  matter  to  the  other  Greeks. 
Will  the  son  of  Nestor  take  his  oath  tliat  he  has  beaten  Menelaus 
by  fair  driving  ? 

Antilochus  acknowledges  the  vehemence  of  youth,  his  quick 
temper,  and  weak  judgment ;  he  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of 
offending  the  illustrious  King,  and  begs  he  will  take  the  prize- 
mare,  and  if  there  is  any  little  property  of  his  that  Menelaus 
would  like  to  have,  by  all  means  let  him  say  so,  and  he  is  quite 
welcome  to  it  All  this  extreme  kindness  has  the  effect  of  soften- 
ing the  heart  of  the  illustrious  chieftain  ;  he  won't  take  the  price, 

but 
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bids  Antilorlius  he  less  *tTicliy*  in  future.  And  thus  the 
incidents  of  this  ceiebrated  rhariat-race,  told  in  such  jninute  and 
vivid  detail  by  the  author  of  the  *  Iliad/  come  to  an  end,  Wc 
maiy  h»ok  in  vain  ainon«fst  the  K^cords  of  antiquity  fur  a  more 
^mphic  desci^ption  of  an  ancient  cliariot-race. 

The  Grand  National  Horse  and  Chariot  Races  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  took  place,  as  we  have  already  observed,  on  the  oecasioaft 
of  the  great  Festivals, — the  Oh^mpic,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian.  The  first  of  these  Pan-Hellenic  games  being  the 
most  important,  we  shall  conflne  our  remarks  on  ancient  horse- 
racino"  to  the  contests  exhibited  at  that  one.  The  Olympic 
festival  took  place  after  an  interval  of  every  four  years,  and  w^as 
celebrated  at  Olympia  in  Elis  in  the  Attic  month  Hecat^jmlKPon, 
answering  to  the  latter  end  of  our  July.  U  lasted,  after  all  the 
contests  had  been  intrcHlucpd,  five  days-  The  numbers  of  people 
who,  in  the  later  Olympiads,  fl(*cked  from  all  (juarters,  from  the 
distant  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  from  the  whole  of 
GreecCj  were  very  great,  and  addeil  to  the  importance  of  the 
occasioiL  Of  the  various  gymnastic  games  that  took  place  it  is 
no  part  of  our  subject  to  speak  ;  chariot^rncing  does  not  appear 
t(*  have  been  intiodiiced  before  the  twenty-fifth  Olympiad^  when 
the  chariDt-race  with  ftnir  full-srown  horses  was  instituted  :  tlie 
horse-race  was  introduced  in  the  thirty-third  Olympiad.  Other 
races^ — such  as  the  chariot  mule-race  (aTrrji^)^  the  horse-race  with 
m.ares  (^fcaXTrrj),  the  horse-race  with  foals  {7rwXo9  xi\rf^)^  a  horse- 
race in  which  boys  were  the  riders,  chariot-race  with  four  ftials, 
<5cc. — were  introduced  La  different  Olympiadsj  some  superseding 
others. 

l^he  Olympic  course  was  known  by  the  name  of  Hippodromus ; 
it  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  hill,  and  on  tlic  other  by  an 
artificial  embankment,  which  Colonel  Leake  conjectures  was 
formed  for  the  pur^TOse  of  keeping^  the  water  off  the  course  when 
the  river  Alpheus  overflowed  its  banks.  The  distance  from  the 
starting  place  to  the  goal  around  which  the  horses  ran,  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  2  atadia,  or  about  400  yards,  but  we  have 
no  precise  information  upon  this  point.  The  general  form  of 
the  hippodrome  was  an  oblong,  with  a  semi -circular  end  ;  at  the 
opposite  end  was  the  starting  place,  which  was  in  the  form  of 
the  prow  of  a  ship,  with  the  apex  directed  towards  tin*  n 
and  each  of  i^  sides  more  than  400  feet  long,  AJonf  • 
sides  were  the  stalls  for  the  horses  and  rhariot*. 
each  stall  had  a  cord  draw^n  across  it,  anrl  the  net 
ments  were  made  for  letting  these  cotdi  fall  a^ 
On  the  signal  being  given  f<*r  the  race  * 
front  of  the  two  extreme  stalls  were  let  £ 
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the  two  chariots  started,  then  those  of  the  next  pair,  and  so  on^ 
each  pair  of  chariots  being  liberated  at  the  precise  moment  when 
those  which  had  already  started  came  abreast  of  their  position ; 
and  when  all  the  chariots  formed  an  even  line  abreast  of  the  apex 
of  the  starting  place,  it  was  a  fair  start  The  start *was  given  in 
the  following  manner : — About  the  centre  of  the  triangular  area 
of  the  starting  place  was  a  figure  of  a  bronze  eagle  with  out- 
stretched wings,  surmounting  an  altar;  above  the  apex  of  the 
starting  place  was  a  bronze  dolphin.  When  all  the  coursers 
were  ready,  up  soared  the  eagle,  to  apprise  the  spectators  that  the 
start  was  going  to  be  given,  and  down  sank  the  dolphin,  and  the 
race  began.  The  chariots  had  to  pass  seveml  times  round  two 
goals,  near  one  of  which — probably  that  one  most  distant  from 
the  starting  place — was  the  altar  known  by  the  name  of  Throxtp- 
j)OSy  that  is,  the  *  horse  affrightener.*  Of  the  taraxippos,  Pau- 
sanias,  our  chief  authority,  thus  writes : — ^  In  form  it  is  like  a 
round  altar;  as  the  horses  run  past  it  they  are  seized  with 
vehement  terror  without  any  apparent  reason,  and  this  fear  is 
succeeded  by  utter  confusion,  for  frequently  the  chariots  arc 
smashed  to  pieces,  and  the  charioteers  hurt ;  on  this  account  the 
charioteers  sacrifice  to  the  altar,  and  pray  Taraxippos  to  be  pro- 
pitious to  them.'* 

The  spectators  had  seats  on  each  side  of  the  hippodrome,  the 
best  places  being  reserved  for  magistrates  and  other  important 
personages.  The  management  of  these  races  was  under  the 
control  of  three  stewards  (Hellanodior),  who  decided  doubtful 
cases,  bestowed  the  prizes,  and  gave  orders  to  the  police  and 
other  officers.  From  the  number  of  chariots  that  frequently 
entered  the  lists  at  these  Olympic  festivals,  and  the  wealth  and 
importance  of  the  owners  or  drivers,  these  races  must  have  been 
rare  treats  to  the  racing  public  of  ancient  Greece.  We  have  no 
information  about  the  regulations  relating  to  the  weights  of  the 
riders,  but  as  all  competitors  had  to  undergo  a  sort  of  preliminary 
training  for  thirty  days  before  the  races,  we  may  suppose  such 
rules  to  have  existed.  The  ancients  rode  without  saddles,  and 
consequently  without  stirrups.  At  the  Olympic  games  the  riders 
discarded  all  clothing,  the  bit  and  bridle  and  whip  formed  the 
sole  accoutrements.  No  ])erson  who  had  been  guilty  of  anv 
sacrilegious  act,  or  had  been  branded  with  Atimia,  was  allowed 
to  enter  his  horses.  Competitors  had  even  to  prove  that  they 
were  freemen,  of  pure  Hellenic  blocxl,  and  that  they  had  under- 
gone the  necessary  training.  The  only  prize  given  to  the  winner 
was  an  olive  crown,  cut  from  the  sacred  tree  which  grew  in  the 


•  *  Eliac.  Post.,'  cap.  xx.  §  7. 
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or  Altis  in  Olympia;  palm  branches  were  also  placed  in 
nds.  His  name,  family,  and  native  country  were  publicly 
proclaiinetl  before  the  representathes  of  assembled  Greece;  his 
statue  was  placed  in  the  Altis^  and  he  himself  re-entered  his 
native  town  in  a  triumphal  procession,  and  poets  sung  his  praises 
in  loftiest  strains*  Notwithstanding^  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  these  games  were  conduetedj  and  the  strictly  honourable 
feature  which  they  bore,  delinquents  among'st  the  competitors 
were  far  from  uncommon.  Every  rider  or  charioteer  was  bound 
in  hunour  to  win  the  race  if  he  could.  Bribery  was  strictly 
forbidden,  and  punished  by  heavy  fines  ;  but  we  learn  from 
Pausanias  that  such  instances  were  frequent,  as  attested  by  the 
numeruus  statues  to  Grecian  deities  to  be  seen  in  his  time  in  the 
sacred  grove.  The  cost  of  diese  statues  was  defrayed  by  fines 
for  bribery. 

The  Roman  horse  and  chariot  races  took  place  in  tlie  Circus 
aximus,  and  although  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  races, 
icy  differed  from  them  in  some  respects.  Horses  were  drawn 
ahead  of  a  chalked  rope  (alba  linea),  which  was  loosened  on  one 
side  from  the  pillar  to  which  it  was  attac^het!,  and  a  fair  start  was 
thus  efi'cctetl.  The  signal  for  dropping  die  rope  was  given  either 
by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  or  by  letting  fall  a  napkin,  hence  the 
expression  of  Juvenal,  *spcctacula  mapj^jc/  It  is  said  that  this 
latter  custom  arose  from  the  occasion  of  Nero  throwing  down  his 
napkin  when  at  dinner  as  a  signal  to  start  the  race,  for  which  the 
people  were  becf»ming  impatient. 

The  usual  number  of  chariots  which  started  for  each  race  was 
four,  l^he  drivers  (auriffiF^  af^ifatores)  were  also  dividetl  into  four 
companies,  each  distinguished  by  a  diiferent  colour,  to  represent 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  and  called  njadw;  thu^  Jact to 
prctsina^  the  green,  represented  the  spring,  whence  (Juv,  Sat, 
x'u  1*J6),  JSventitm  viridis  fjito  colli  go  jmnni;  fact  to  russaia^  red,  the 
summer ;  yac^ia  vcjwtOi  aasure,  the  autumn;  s^iiA  f actio  alha^  or 
titbata^  white,  the  winter.  The  driver  stood  in  his  car  within  tlie 
reinsj  which  went  round  his  back.  This  enabled  Mm  to  throw 
all  his  weif^ht  against  tlie  horses  by  leaning  backwards,  but  it 
greatly  enhanced  his  danger  in  case  of  an  upset,  and  causetl  the 
death  of  Hippolytus.  To  avoid  this  peril,  a  sort  of  knife  or 
bill-hook  was  carried  at  the  waist  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the 
reins  in  a  case  of  emergency**  Down  the  centre  of  the  area  t^f  the 
circus  there  ran  a  long  low  wall  called  the  xjpimt,  and  the  cour»' 
was  so  many,  generally  seven ,  times  round  this  wall.     In  1 

•  See  numemiis  figures  illystnitlire  of  nitctcni  chariol*rae4?5  m  Mo 

'  L',iiitii|iiltc  cxf>li<iU(ie  et  repfiiMfutt'is;  ea  Figures/    Paris,  IT  It*,  j 
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unlike  Greece,  the  winning  charioteers  or  riders  received,  as 
the  prize,  money,  often  in  large  sums ;  hence  thej  were  frequently 
men  of  considerable  wealth.  Cards  of  the  races  (Kbelli%  widi 
the  names  and  colours  of  the  riders  and  drivers,  were  handed 
about,  and  betting  was  carried  on  with  perhaps  as  much  vigour 
in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  as  in  those  of  modem  England.* 
And,  indeed,  it  would  be  interesting  to  compare,  did  space  allow, 
the  spirit  with  which  the  ancients  entered  into  their  various  field 
sports  with  that  of  our  modem  Nimrods.  We  have  seen  how 
fully  deserving  the  ancient  Greek  sportsman  was  of  the  name. 
He  loved  spcnrt  for  its  own  sake,  and  we  think  that  he  will 
contrast  &vourably  with  many  a  country  squire  of  our  own  time; 
at  any  rate,  we  can  conceive  the  contempt  with  which  Arrian 
would  have  regarded  the  modem  system  of  killing,  by  hundreds 
in  a  day,  tame  pheasants  reared  under  hens,  a  pursuit  whose 
especial  object  seems  to  be  to  destroy  more  game  than  yonr 
neighbours,  an  occupation  which  too  many  of  our  country  gen« 
tlemen  dignify  by  the  name  of  sport,  but  which  the  genuine 
sportsman  will  consider  more  correctly  described  by  words 
somewhat  altered  from  certain  well-known  lines,  as 

Stupid,  unmeaning,  slanghterlike,  degraded. 
Spiritless  pastime. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  LeMaudit.    Par  L' Abbe  *  *  *     Cinquieme  Edi- 
tion.    Paris,  1864. 

2.  La  Religieiise,    Par  L'Abbe  *  *  *.     Dixieme  Edition.    Paris, 
1864. 

3.  Le  Jesuite.     Par  L'Abbe  *  *  *.     Paris,  1865. 

A  FULL  and  really  philosophical  estimate  of  what  have 
boon  for  centuries  the  effects  on  England  and  France 
as  to  character,  morals,  and  reliji^ion  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  two  nations  to  each  other  would  be  a  work  which  could 
scarcely  be  exceeded  in  interest.  In  war  it  is  plain  at  once 
that  the  one  has  ever  been  the  whetstone  of  the  other's  chivalry. 
Pre-eminently  is  this  true  of  England,  whose  insular  security 
and  large  commerce  might  by  degrees  have  sunk  it  into  Dutch 
habits  of  unwarlikeness,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  perpetual 
stirring  by  our  fiery  neighbours  of  the  stagnating  streams  which 


*  For  further  information  on  this  subject  the  reader  must  consclt  Pausanias ; 
nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  tlie  {ulmirahlc  articles,  *  Hippodrome/  *  Circus,'  and 
•  Olympia,'  in  Dr.  Smith's  *  Dictionary'  of  Greek  and  Uoman  Antiquities,'  from 
-which  source  we  have  borrowed  some  of  the  above  remarks. 
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'C  wont  to  sl*?ep  in  tlie  level  lands  of  in  creasing^  national  wealth* 
Every  attack  on  Engln.ml,  every  returning  invasion  of  France,  kept 
alive  the  martial  spirit  wliicli  mjfrht  othenvise  have  slmriliered 
to  the  death.  For  the  temper  whic-li  had  been  hretl  in  those 
who  fought  at  Agincourt  and  Creasy  spread  with  the  returning 
army  through  the  island.  So  Shakespeare  describes  the  return 
of  *  Henry  the  Fifth  * : — 

I'  Athwart  the  eca  :  behold  the  English  heach 
\  Palefl  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 

I  Whose  ehonts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouthed  eea.' 

Act  W  iktm  1. 
'  In  manners  too,  and  even  in  relig^ion,  the  same  influence,  though 
far  more  subtle  in  its  action,  may  undoubtedly  be  traced.  And 
as  to  all  of  these  England  has  for  the  most  part  in  times 
past,  in  spite  of  occasional  outbreaks  of  Anglomania,  been  the 
receiving  and  France  the  imparting  people.  The  history  of 
dress  may  prove  and  illustrate  this.  How  invaluably  has  Paris 
reproduced  itself  in  London.  \VTiat  a  confirmation  of  it  would 
our  milliners'  shop-winrlows  exhibit;  what  proofs  would  be 
furnished  by  the  confidential  communications,  if  they  Cfiuld 
possibly  l>e  published  in  a  Blue  Book,  which  take  place  Ijetween 
the  leaders  of  fashion  and  the  accomplished  artistes  who  execute 
and  guide  their  capricious  will ;  and  this  sparkling  foam  upon 
the  wave's  crest  tells  accurately  enough  which  way  the  deeper 
currents  are  sweeping. 

But  though  this  is  true  of  the  past,  it  seems  probable  that, 
except,  we  trust,  so  far  as  regards  military  rivalry,  it  will  be 
unspeakably  more  true  of  the  future*  For  good  or  for  evil  the 
intercourse  which  now  exists  and  ilaily  increases  between  France 
and  England  is  such  as  would  never  have  been  dreamed  of  by 
our  fathers.  The  commercial  treaty  which  has  dpne  so  much  to 
augment  this  intercourse  is  as  much  a  result  as  a  cause  of  this  new 
unity  between  the  nations.  The  influence  of  no  single  person  can 
for  an  instant  compare  with  that  of  the  present  Emperor  in  having 
brought  alKMt  this  result-  Having  seen  with  his  wonted  sagacity 
that  the  interests  of  France  would  be  largely  promoted  by  the 
upgrowth  of  kindly  offices  and  increased  intercourse  between  her 
and  ourselves,  he  has,  ever  since  his  reign  began,  promoted  its 
increase  with  n  steady  farsightedness  of  action  possible  only  in  one 
who  combines  his  deep  silent  insight  into  affairs  with  his  resolute 
and  uualtering  determination  to  see  at  last  effected  whatever  he 
has  once  designed. 

Every  year  of  his  reign  has  increased,  and  probably  will 
increase,    Uie    straitness    of  our    union ;    and    though    at   first 

sight 
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sight  it  might  seem  as  if  the  religious  separation  of  our  people 
from  all  visible  communion  widi  the  Church  of  the  West 
would  forbid,  as  to  that  subject  matter,  any  influence  of  France 
upon  us,  yet  a  deeper  investigation  of  the  case  would  show  the 
poverty  and  lack  of  insight  betrayed  in  such  a  conclusion.  The 
lower  tier  of  clouds,  which  to  unenlightened  eyes  usurp  the 
whole  heavens,  are  themselves  acted  on  and  swayed  by  the 
higher  currents  which  sweep  imseen  through  the  firmament ;  and 
tempers  of  unbelief  and  of  devotion  diffuse  themselves  with 
a  wonderful  equality  of  flow  like  atmospheric  influences,  ever 
present  and  prevailing,  around  outward  institutions  the  most 
various  in  form  and  appearance.  Separated,  therefore,  even  as 
we  are  from  others,  we  cannot  safely  disregard  the  ebbs  and  flows 
of  religious  belief  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  It  may 
be  that  there  is  before  us  the  prospect  here  too  of  an  increased 
union.  Many  pregnant  signs  suggest  the  possibility  of  die 
£mpire  leading  the  way  to  the  establishment  of  a  church  far 
more  really  national  than  France  has  ever  yet  seen ;  such  an  one 
as  floated  in  idea  before  the  eager  gaze  of  the  youdiful  Bossuet ; 
such  an  one  as  England's  contemporary  Archbishop  was  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  might  one  day,  when  more  perfectly  reformed, 
be  knit  by  open  bonds  of  spiritual  alliance  to  the  Island  Church. 
At  such  a  time  it  must  be  a  matter  of  more  than  common 
interest  to  English  Churchmen,  especially,  to  know  the  real  state 
and  temper  of  religion  in  France.  This  the  three  notable  sets  of 
volumes  which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
intended  to  set  forth.  Their  author  is  a  distinguished  French 
Abbe,  mixing  with  the  religious  and  literary  society  of  Paris, 
and  who,  though  well  known  as  the  writer  of  these  obnoxious 
volumes,  has  never  afforded  in  his  faith  or  conduct  any  mark  at 
which  the  keen  eye  of  religious  jealousy  could  aim,  so  as  to 
secure  his  long-coveted  suspension  from  the  ministry.  For  in 
France  it  would  answer  many  a  page  of  argument,  if  the  ultra- 
montane scribe  could  but  indite  against  the  reasoner,  '  C'est  un 
interdit.'  Tlie  three  works,  taken  together,  explain  the  whole 
question  ;  and  the  briefest  way  in  which  it  can  be  set  before  our 
readers  is  by  following  the  lead  of  the  three  works  themselves, 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance.  They  bear  the  questionable 
shape  of  novels — a  reproach  repeatedly  flung  in  the  face  of  their 
author.  He  has  as  constantly  replied,  that  he  has  adopted  that 
form  only  because  the  novel  is  the  most  popular  literature  of  the 
day,  and  his  desire  is  to  be  read.  He  quotes,  in  self-defence, 
other  ^Tcnt  ecclesiastics  to  justify  his  form  of  publication, 
*  Le  pretre '  (he  says)  '  qui  a  ecrit  "  Le  Maudit "  a  fait  comme 


■je  Cardinal  Wiseman,  com  me  Fenolon,  c^omme  Camus,'*  He 
says^  and  says  it  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  story  is  in  his  hands 
the  simple  thread  upon  which  his  facts  are  strung.  No  one, 
indeed,  could  mistake  him  for  a  novelist ;  for  from  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  that  peculiar  form  of  literature,  he  is  almost 
equally  free.  There  is  no  sensational  writing  in  any  page  of 
these  volumes ;  and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand*  very  little 
story.  It  is  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  Dr.  Mason  Neale,  that 
the  intensity  of  his  relig^ious  convictions  hardly  keeps  down  the 
natural  genius  of  a  master  of  fiction ;  he  has  no  such  struggle : 
he  labours  with  his  story  to  make  it  hold  his  facts  and  reasonings; 
and  it  does  that,  and  does  no  more.  From  the  beginning  the 
most  inexjjert  tyro  in  novel  reading  can  see  what  the  end  is  to 
be,  an*!  he  is  never  deceived  in  the  unwinding  of  the  thread.  If 
there  l^is  any  surprise  anywhere,  it  is  evidently  quite  as  great  a 
one  to  the  author,  as  it  is  to  the  reader.  All  this,  which  would 
take  utterly  away  any  claim  that  he  might  put  forth  to  high  place 
amongst  the  writers  of  fiction,  only  adds  to  the  value  of  his 
volumes  as  a  siatement  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  spiritual 
life  of  which  lie  is  recording  the  history.  There  is  no  story,  the 
interest  of  which  must  be  kept  alive  by  humouring  these  facts ; 
there  is  no  evidence  of  lively  imagination,  which  might  lead 
unawares  to  their  being  invested  with  a  colour  of  his  own.  Any 
careful  student  of  history,  who  has  followed  closely  Lord 
Macau  lay's  treatment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey^  or  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, will  distrust  all  his  other  jx)rtraits,  because  he  will 
know  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  artist's  mind  to  form  for  himself 
the  countenance  he  is  about  to  depict  ^  but  the  purchaser  of 
the  w^ork  of  the  dullest  photographer  knows  that  he  is  at  least 
free  from  these  misleading  freaks  of  the  imagination.  That 
security  the  reader  of  these  volumes  possesses. 

Not  that  the  Abb^  M.  is  by  any  means  a  dull  man  *  but  he 
manifests  no  such  gifts  of  imagination  as  would  lead  us  in  any 
degree  to  distrust  his  facts.  *  Le  Maud  it,'  which  first  created  the 
author's  reputation,  and  of  which  many  large  editions  have  been 
sold,  opens  with  the  history  of  a  young  priest  in  the  south  of 
France,  well-bom,  well-nurtured,  and  endowed  with  unusual  gifts 
of  intellect — Julio  de  la  Clavicre — -who,  with  his  (supposed) 
sister^  Louise  de  la  Claviere,  had  been  brought  up  by  an  aunt, 
^ho  had  adopted  the  orphan  children,  and  been  to  them  all  that 

mother  could  have  been. 

The  opening  chapters  depict  the  dealings  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 

1^  the  ladies  of  the  family.     Madm  e  wfts  rich, 
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and  her  nephew  and  niece  her  natural  heirs.  She  had  yielded 
herself  to  the  guidance  of  a  Jesuit  confessor,  and  he,  at  die  bid- 
ding of  the  Companjy  was  bent  on  securing  for  it  the  worldlj 
substance  of  the  devoted  trembling  aunt.  To  secure  this  the 
niece  was  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  a  convent,  and  the  nephew 
to  become  a  priest.  In  these  vocations  a  smcill  pension  would 
be  all  that  either  would  require,  and  the  Company  might  win  the 
inheritance.  These  plans  are  first  thwarted  by  the  niece's  doubts 
about  her  vocation,  which,  under  an  attachment  she  forms  for  a 
young  friend  of  her  brother's,  preparing  at  first  with  him  for  the 
priesthood,  but  led  by  doubts  ami  inquiry  to  abandon  that  in- 
tention and  become  an  advocate,  deepen  rapidly  into  an  absolute 
rejection  of  the  state  for  which  she  had  been  designed.  This 
provoking  mischance  is  traced,  in  great  measure,  by  the  sharp- 
sighted  Fathers  to  the  influence  of  her  brother,  who  himself  has- 
rend,  and  has  encouraged  her  in  reading,  many  works  which  have 
carried  her  thoughts,  and  interests,  and  aspirations,  far  outside 
the  narrow  sphere  to  which  her  spiritual  g^des  would  have 
restricted  them.  Thus  he  becomes  early  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  dislike  to  the  ^  Reverend  Fathers.'  They  were  at  this  time 
only  feeling  their  way  in  the  provincial  town  of  T. ;  and  it 
was  esteemed  by  them  essential  to  their  success  that  they  should 
obtain  funds  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  raise  buildings  com- 
monsurate  with  the  importance  of  the  Society.  France  was  the 
country  for  the  support  of  which  they  were  by  far  the  most 
anxious.  In  their  estimate,  *  Rome  est  aujourd'hui  dans  la 
dtcrepitude  senile  :  la  vie  ne  part  pas  dc  la,  pas  plus  pour 
la  religion  que  pour  Ic  rcste.  La  France  c'est  la  pays  de  vie 
exubcrante.'  (p.  56.) 

To  secure  the  funds  nc^odful  for  erecting  these  buildings,  all 
their  spiritual  ])owers  were  unscrupulously  exerted.  Wc  are. 
led  bv  the  Abbe  into  the  dark  conclave  in  which  business  of  this 
delicate  kind  is  conducted  : — 

'  The  Provincial  Father  liad  convoked  a  secret  council.  When  dark- 
ness rci^icd  in  every  corridor,  and  the  dead  silence  of  the  building 
eliowcd  that  all  the  other  Fathers  had  retired  into  their  cells,  seven  old 
men  entered  the  convent  hall.  A  fdnglo  lamp  lighted  that  hall,  casting 
a  pale  and  liuid  ray  Tipon  the  walls.  Hero  and  there  hung  engravings 
of  St.  Ignatius,  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  brethren 

in  Japan  and  Chiusi,  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary A  table 

eovcu'cd  with  green  cloth,  and  chairs  for  the  assembled  Fatliers,  com* 
pletcd  thd  furtiitiU'o  of  tho  room.  ..  .  .  .  The  lleverend  Father  Pro- 
vincial, having  deposited  on  thci  table  a  largo  portfolio,  knelt  down  and 
rejKatod  in  a  slow  and  subdued  tone  tho  Yeni  Sancto  and  Avo  Maria, 
tho  other  Fathei*s  joining.  They  then  roso  Mid  seated  themselves.   All 

eyes 
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ejea  were  &Eed  upon  thQ  groniid  as  the  Froyinmal  began  hf  openiiig 
bis  portfolio  and  stating,  "  I  have  reecived  fjom  our  very  Revereind 
Fiitlier  Gim<sral  autliority  to  build  at  T.  a  lionse  for  our  order/* ' 

He  proceeds  to  state  that  three  million  francs  must  be  raised 
for  the  building,  and  raised   from  local  resources,     A  suLklued 
smile  courses  over  some  of  those  aged  lips,  as  the  t|uesttort  is  put 
from  whence   the   needful   funds  are  to  eome^      It  appears   that 
all  their  means  of  every  kind  reach  to  little  more  than  half  what 
they  require,  and  so  the  several  Fathers  who  act  as  confessors  are 
stirred  up  to  use  more  energetically  tlieir  power  over  those  whom 
they  direct,  WhiJst  each  one  details  his  own  failures  or  successes 
in  the  common  cause,  the  Father   Briffard,  with  whom  we  are 
specially  concerned,  calletl  upon  by  the  Provincial  Father  to  state 
his  success,  produces  with  a  smile  uf  satisfaction,  which  plays 
Ofer  his  lips,   the  will  of  Madame  de  la  Claviere,   by  which, 
securing  pensions  of  a  thousanil  francs  to  her  nephew  and  her 
niece   respectively,   and   one   of  three   hundred   to   a  favourite 
servant,  she  leaves  all  her  estate  to  a  Mons,  Tourntchon^  tbe  safe 
creature  of  the  Company*     '  And  to  what,'  the  Provincial  asks, 
*  does  this   amount  t '     *  it    is    valued,'    is    the    reply,    *  at  four 
hundred  and  iifty  thousand   francs/     *  And  will   the  donOr  die 
si>on  ? '  he  resp]>nds,  and  receives  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
she  has  scarcely  a  breath  of  Life   left  in  her*     The  Virgin   is 
thanked   in   concluding   prayers   (pp,   57-68)  for   these  special 
fuYcmiSf  and  the  commencement  of  the  building  is  delerroined  on. 
It  had  not  l:>een  without  a  struggle  that   the  aged  aunt  had 
handed    over    the    orphans'    fortune   to    these     grasping    hands, 
'Remorse,'  she  had  avowed  to  her  confessor,  *and  deep  dis- 
quietude possess  me  1     Ltjuise  and  her  brother  are  directly  my 
heirs.     Can  i   in  conscience  disinherit  these  children  of  my  own 
and  of  their  uncle *s  fortune?'     'Yes, Vis  the  answer;  *l  have 
certain  means  of  knowing  that  the  uncle^s  fortune  w'as  amassed 
by  usury/     *  But  how  ?    his  reputation  for  honesty  was  perfect/ 
^  What  matters  that ;  for  his  unjust  gains  he  is  now  burning  in 
Purgatory,  and  your  only  mode  of  giving  peace  to  his  soul,  and 
saving  your  own,  is   by  thus  making  restitution/      *  Ah,  but 
tiioae   poor   chihlren !  *     The   sacrifice   is    urged   nptin    her  *  as 
most  acceptable  to  God  ;  the  fainting  heart  of  the  old  devotee 
>ields   with  ditliculty  ;  but  the   will  is  extorted  from  her  (pp. 
13-15). 

Here  is  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lifelong  perseCTition  ^^  ^  dio 
de  )a  Clavicref  who  ni  first  suspects,  and  after  wan 
the  utm^ost^  though  In  vain.  In  the  courts  of  law 
sister's   spoliation.     The  Cardinal  Archbisl 
of  the  best  drawn  portraits  in  the  book 
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humour  whicli  is  the  Abbe's  forte,  gives  the  true  solution  of  all 
tlie  life  that  is  to  follow,  in  the  few  words  with  which  he  replies 
to  the  objections  taken  to  the  ordination  of  Julio,  '  I  understand 
it  all ;  they  have  robbed  him  of  his  fortune,  and  now  thej  perse- 
cute him '  (p.  89). 

The  persecution  begins  with  the  endeavour  to  prevent  bv 
secret  slander  his  admission  to  the  priesthood:  next  it  seeks 
to  prevent  his  appointment  by  the  Archbishop,  who  is  captivated 
with  his  whole  manner  and  attainments,  to  the  office  of  diocesan 
secretary.  The  Archbishop,  however,  is  firm,  and  the  entrance 
of  the  young  man  on  his  new  office  introduces  a  capitally  executed 
passage  describing  the  daily  budget  of  a  French  Archbishop's 
letters  from  his  diocese,  and  the  treatment  by  a  kind  and  skilful, 
though  perhaps  a  slightly  worldly  hand,  of  the  various  cases  of 
his  clergy.  This  chapter  might  be  read  with  great  advantage 
by  many  besides  French  Archbishops.  It  exhibits  with  the 
utmost  skill  how  much  acute  discernment,  mixed  with  hearty 
kindness,  may  do  to  quiet  extremes  without  the  scandal  of  a 
scene,  to  forestal  coming  evils  in  their  bud,  and  to  stir  up  sleepy 
respectability  to  exertions  of  which  it  had  never  dreamedL  At 
this  time  the  young  Abbe  seems  to  triumph,  and  the  astute 
Fathers  to  have  failed.  He  is  called  upon  to  preach  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  acquits  himself  so  admirably,  that  at  the  request 
of  the  Chapter  he  is  nominated  by  the  Archbishop  an  honoraiT 
canon  of  the  church.  But  the  Jesuits  never  leave  the  prey  thev 
once  have  tracked.  They  stir  up  a  cry  of  heresy  against  the 
young  canon's  sermon,  and  they  play  off  against  the  Archbishop 
his  chaplain,  and  above  all,  his  sister  who  lives  with  him,  and 
on  whom  he  is  dependent  for  his  family  and  social  life  ;  a  scene 
of  unusual  altercation  disturbs  his  dinner-table  ;  he  retires  to  his 
room,  to  be  followed  by  a  fierce  letter  of  denunciation,  which  he 
traces  to  the  Jesuits,  and  is  seized  in  his  overwrought  condi- 
tion with  a  fit  of  apoplexy  under  which  he  sinks.  Before  his 
death  he  sends  for  Julio,  to  receive  his  confession,  and  in  the 
clear  atmosphere  of  those  last  hours,  when  one  by  one  the  busy 
illusions  of  life  have  all  but  passed  away,  the  spirit  of  the 
dying  man  rises  to  the  perception  of  the  greatness  of  the  Church's 
vocation  and  his  own,  and  he  delivers  to  the  young  Abbe  what 
is  appropriately  termed  his  'spiritual  testament' : — 

'  I  die  in  tho  bosom  of  tho  Catholic  Church  Apoatolicid  and  "^^f^T^^j 
of  which  I  havo  been  Priest,  Bishop,  and  Cardinal:  abovfe  to  iMav. 
hoforo  Him  who  is  tho  immutable  truth,  I  dedaie  ib  *  **  *  -::sr--^j 
against  tho  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  and  with  an  ear** 
that  for  more   than  forty  years  of  my  life  ais 
havo  followed  tho   perilous  crow  which 
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Ohiuch.  I  have  been  forced  to  repress  all  the  helieet  lofitmcta  of  my 
fionl  ...  *  and  to  this  I  have  owed  mj  rapid  advance  in  honaurg,  I 
fiftW  that  I  must  choose  between  the  dignities  which  flattered  mj  amti- 
tloii  and  an  agitated,  even  pdisecuted,  life.  I  waa  feeble,  and  I  shrank 
bftjck  from  tho  glory  and  the  fiafleringn  of  the  new  apostolate.  X  pre- 
ferred the  vain  gloiy  of  tho  purple :  to  reach  it  I  betrayed  and  slew  tho 
troth/— p.  ISa 

He  sees  how  the  Ultramontane  partv,  directed  hy  the  Jesuits, 
and  in  everything  exalting^  the  Papacj  above  the  Scriptures,  the 
Creeds,  and  the  Church,  is  destroyin|T  nH  possibility  of  n  religious 
fnture  tor  the  French  people  j  and  lie  dies  penitent  for  his  own 
slinre  in  the  mighty  evil  which  has  been  already  wrought.  He 
charges  Julio  to  make  his  retractations  known :  gives  him  as  a 
per|K^tual  pledge  hi^  Cardinal*s  ring,  and  dies  with  the  adieu  of 
a  father  leaving  his  troubled  inheritance  to  a  beloved  son. 

To  prevL'nt  the  publication  of  this  last  *  testament '  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, which  Julio  at  once  sets  about  preparing,  is  the  first  care 
of  the  reverend  Fathers.  All  direct  threats  and  cajolery  having 
failed  utterly ,  they  turn,  according  to  their  wont,  to  female  aid, 
aufl  bring  his  aged  aunt  and  his  adored  sister  to  persuade  him  to 
abandon  his  intention  of  making  public  the  revelation  to  which 
he  bad  pledged  himself  to  the  dying  Archbishop,  All  tliat  can 
be  won  from  him  is  that  it  is  published  without  his  name  by 
his  friend  the  advocate  M.  Verdelon.  The  sale  of  the  brochure 
is  immense,  and  the  anger  of  the  Jesuits  proportionate  to  the 
injury  they  perceive  that  it  will  do  them,  jMeanwhile  the  new 
Archbishop,  Mons.  Paul  le  Cricq,  appears  on  the  stage,  and 
Julio  soon  feels  the  effect  of  the  loss  of  his  former  patron. 
The  new  Archbishop,  indeed,  hates  and  fears  the  Jesuits;  but 
fearing  even  more  than  he  hates,  he  serxes  them  with  the 
grudged  but  thorough  service  which  fear  can  extract  from  an 
ignoble  spirit.  His  object  is  to  gain  the  purple  as  well  as  the 
arch i episcopal  mitre  of  his  predecessor.  To  obtain  this  he  must 
secure  two  separate  influences  which  it  is  not  easy  ff>r  him  to 
combine.  He  must  have  the  support  of  the  French  Oovernmeni 
and  the  nomination  of  the  Pope,  and  this  latter  cannot  be  won 
unless  with  the  assistance  of  the  Jesuits,  Side  by  aide  with  the 
h>rty  tlirone  of  the  successor  of  Sl  Peter  is  erected  the  chair  of 
oflice  of  the  General  of  tlie  Jesuits* 

*  Thoro  are  two  kingH  in  the  Cathc»Ho  monarohy,  ,  •  .  ^  One  id  tho 

Iritiff  in  AfitMffirnnr^rt  and  iis  name<i  the  Ptipo :  he  i«  enthroned  at  the 

wiinljerlatns,  prelates,  guards,  .  ,  ,  The  other 

'*  at  llje  Oo**u  \  he  is  styled  *'  tho  General 

'*eiMl  of  the  most  compact,  active,  and 

bcj  genius  of  man  hfts  ever  framed. 

You 
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YoQ  address  the  first  of  these  great  men  as  "  your  Holiness,"  the  second 
as  '*  yonr  Eeyerence."  When  you  are  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the 
Pope,  you  meet,  in  the  antcchamhcr  of  the  hall  (not  to  be  reached  till 
after  throe  separate  genuflexions)  in  which  the  Vicar  of  Christ  wOl 
present  to  you  his  ring  and  his  slipper  to  kiss,  four  or  five  young 
prelates,  in  violet  cassocks  and  gently  swelling  rochets,  who  rehere 
with  their  easy  conversation  the  ennui  of  the  ceremoniaL  When  you 
have  jmsscd  the  vestibule  of  the  Gesii,  and  approach  the  presence  of  the 
General,  you  pass  through  a  hall  in  which  iottj  secretuies  «re  writing 
in  every  known  language,  and  you  will  present  yourself  to  one  who 
is  charged  with  immense  interests,  and  who  will  make  you  sit  and 
converse  with  hiuL  The  one  is  the  Bichelieu  of  Catholicism;  the 
other  is  its  Louis  XIII.'  * 

Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  power  is  with  the  worker; 
and  the  Supreme  Pontiff  himself,  as  well  as  all  his  axxrhbishops 
and  bishops,  must  bow  at  last  the  gemmed  tiara  before  the  hard 
rule  of  the  Iron  Sceptre.  It  was  a  difficult  task  for  Monsignor 
Le  Cricq,  for  Julio  had  influential  friends;  the  story  of  Ae 
spiritual  testament  of  Monsig^nor  Flamarens  had  obtained  t 
wide  circulation ;  great  interest  was  felt  about  him,  and  he  was 
a  man  whom  it  was  scarcely  safe  openly  to  persecute ;  yet  the 
needful  Jesuit  support  could  not  be  had  without  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  obnoxious  Abbe.  The  nomination  of  the  French 
Government  would  be  lost,  if,  in  gaining  that  support,  he 
involved  himself  in  a  scandal  or  awakened  a  en- ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Pope  would  not  venture  to  act  if  the  Gesii 
frowned  on  the  proposal.  On  the  whole  the  difficult  problem 
was  dexterously  worked  out.  Julio  was  first  deprived  of  his 
office  of  Secretary.  'I'll is  could  cause  no  reproach,  as  it  was 
natural  for  the  Archbishop  to  desire  to  see  a  friend  in  an  office 
of  such  confidence ;  and  yet  it  was  indicative  and  intelligible 
enoujrh.  It  was  an  instalment  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  made  to 
the  Jesuits,  and  as  an  instalment  it  was  received  ;  but  as  an 
instalment  only.  Next  Julio  is  appointed  fifth  curate  to  the 
\'i(ar  of  T., — a  terrible  descent  on  the  ladder  of  ecclesi<istical 
promotion.  Simply  and  earnestly  the  young  man  sets  himself 
to  his  work,  and  he  is  soon  appreciated  and  beloved.  He  is 
most  earn<»st  in  cnforcinf^  Christianity  in  its  creed,  its  motives, 
and  its  conduct ;  but  he  has  a  detestable  habit  of  preferring 
these  to  the  advancemc^nt  of  any  form  of  priestcraft.  He  makes 
the  powerful  Carmt»lites  his  enemies  by  counselling  the  post- 
ponement of  the  irrevocable  vow  for  a  young  child  whose 
feelings  and  whose  vanity  had  been  worked  on  to  give  herself  up 
to  th(»  austerities  of  that  severe  Order.     He  offends  even  more 

*  •  Le  ^iaujit,'  p.  52. 

-  grossly 
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grossly  the  conventional  notions  of  the  modern  religionists  by 
e.^alttng^  before  tbe  yoiing  tlie  ennobling  and  purify jiig  cbamcter 
of  married  Jove.  This  last  ofTenee  is  appreciated  with  peculiar 
sensitiveness  by  the  Archbishop,  and  Julio  is  at  once  subjected 
to  an  honourable  banishment  from  the  seats  of  ecciesiastical  inBu*- 
ence*  The  cure  of  St,  Aventin^  in  the  valley  of  rArboust,  was 
vacaut,  and  to  it  the  Archbishop  sends  liini  to  preach  ideal  love 
to  tbe  shepherds  of  the  mountains  (p,  2S2), 

Tbe  news  t>f  his  inttmded  banishment  flew  round  the  town 
of  T*,  and  whilst  the  Jesuits  triumphed j  many  of  the  sagest 
iind  holiest  of  the  flock  mourned  for  the  loss  of  a  pastor  who 
had  elevated  all  their  views  and  lived  before  them  the  life  of 
nn  evangelist.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  in  dae 
tow^n  wTotc  to  *  beseech  him,  before  departing  for  his  mountain 
exile,  to  examine  seriously  whether  he  ought  thus  to  yield  to  bis 
mortal  enemies  ;  whether  this  was  not  a  sign  from  Providence 
which  called  him  to  higher  destinies,  and  summoned  him  to 
another  sphere,  in  which,  supported  by  men  who  yet  had  failh 
in  the  future  of  Catholicism,  he  might  still  labour  at  his  great 
work  of  reeonciling  it  with  the  requirements  of  the  pres<:'Dt  time- 
To  bury  himself  in  an  obscure  ministry,  amongst  a  few  poor 
jnountaineers,  in  a  region  blocked  up  for  eight  montbs  of  the 
year  with  snow,  w^as  truly  to  abandon  the  mighty  task  he  bad 
so  fully  contemplated^  and  the  outline  of  which  he  had  laid 
down  in  his  sermon  at  the  Cathedral  and  in  ail  his  addresses 
atT/ 

Julio's  answer  protests  that  in  no  degree  does  he  shrink 
from  the  hard  a|>ostleship  to  which  he  has  been  called ;  that 
he  is  conscious  of  needing  work  and  study  to  fit  him  to  fulfil 
it ;  moreover,  that  the  time  of  action  is  not  come  for  him  : 
that  Rome,  trusting  altogether  to  its  expiring  earthly  £ov«-* 
reign ty,  unable  to  comprehend  the  march  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  fit  the  instruments  by  which  it  conveyed  eternai  truths  to 
the  wants  of  the  present  time,  would  regard  as  treason  all  efforts 
at  reform ;  that  for  one,  therefore,  whose  calling  was  not  the 
demolition  of  tbe  present,  but  its  future  reconstruction,  when 
ruder  hands  had  accomplished  their  vocation  of  destruction,  the 
present  was  a  time  of  waiting,  not  of  active  labour,  and  that 
in  such  a  temper  he  devoted  himself  to  his  mountain  cure* 

To  it  he  therefore  betook  himself;  and  here  he  read,  studied 
the  physical  geography  of  the  mountains,  acquainted  him- 
self intimately  with  the  face  of  nature  round  him,  and  alxjve 
all  laboured  with  his  whole  heart  to  humanise  and  chris^ 
tianise  his  mountain  Bock,  In  this  he  is  sorely  hindered,  not 
only  by  tbe  grossness  of  their  habits,  but  even  more  by  the 
i  2  L  2  superstitious 
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superstitious  system  of  the  Church  in  which  he  ministers.  First, 
he  is  withstood  by  a  Pharisaic  devotee,  introduced  under  the 
indicative  name  of  *La  Mere  Judas,'  whose  claims  to  extreme 
sanctity  and  spirituality  he  judiciously  but  firmly  resists,  and 
who  becomes  forthwith  his  enemy ;  then,  by  the  clerical  encourage- 
ment of  pretended  visions  and  heavenly  visitations  amongst 
the  young  and  enthusiastic  females  of  his  flock,  and  at  length 
by  the  disturbing  labours  of  a  Capucin,  who  is  sent  to  conduct  a 
mission  in  his  parish :  a  great  eater,  a  deep  drinket*,  and  a  noisjr 
preacher,  described  by  the  Abb6  with  the  most  pleasurable 
humour,  who  utterly  deranges  the  whole  plan  of  the  young  Curb's 
ministry.  Here  then,  too,  in  his  mountain  seclusion  as  much 
as  in  the  town,  the  whole  tone  of  the  existing  Church  is  againt 
him. 

But  he  is  not  left  to  the  isolation  and  rest  of  his  mountain  home. 
His  aunt  dies,  and  he  resolves  on  challenging  the  iniquitous  will 
which  had  been  the  handiwork  of  the  P^re  BriiTard.  Mods. 
Verdelon  tlie  advocate,  his  own  friend  in  youth,  and  now  the  lorer 
of  Louise,  undertakes  the  conduct  of  the  suit,  and  speaks  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  lover,  and  all  the  force  of  one  maintaining  the 
highest  principles.  At  first  it  seems  that  the  Jesuits  will  be 
foiled.  IVI.  Toumichon,  to  whom,  on  their  behalf,  to  avoid  the  laws 
against  captation,  the  inheritance  had  been  bequeathed,  had  been 
so  unwary  as  to  allot  far  less  than  she  conceived  to  be  her  share 
of  the  prey  to  the  favourite  attendant  of  Madame  de  la  Claviere, 
whom  he  had  been  forced  from  the  influence  she  possessed  over 
the  mind  of  her  mistress  to  admit  into  his  secret  councils. 
Disappointed  of  her  reward,  the  infl<immable  Pyrenneian  is  at 
once  smitten  with  horror  at  the  injustice  done  in  disinheritins* 
the  niece  and  nephew,  and  she  makes  revelations  on  which 
Mons.  Verdelon  relies.  The  aunt  had  shrunk  from  the  in- 
justice she  was  being' compelled  to  perpetrate.  She  had  even 
summonWl  a  notary  to  alter  her  will,  but  had  yielded  at  last 
in  her  feebleness  to  the  spiritual  terrors  brought  to  bear 
upon  her ;  had  postponed  the  i)rojectcd  alteration,  and  died 
before  it  was  accomplished.  Such  evidence  would  have  destroyed 
the  validity  of  the  will ;  but  the  witness  is  at  length,  by  flattery 
and  gifts,  prevailed  upon  to  declare  that  her  first  assertions 
were  the  result  of  irritation,  and  not  warranted  by  fact  Un- 
supported by  this  evidence,  Mons.  Verdelon's  eloquence  Cuis 
to  convince  the  court,  and  the  inheritance  is  given  to  Mon. 
Toumichon,  the  nominee  (and  as  the  Provincial  Mftster  COW* 
plains  bitterly  when  he  receives  the  account  of  his  enwURt^ 
the  spoiler)  of  the  Jesuits.  But  Julio  will  not  so  jield  tip  U| 
causCj  and  if  he  cannot  gain  the  verdict  of  the  conrt^  hb  r       hr^ 
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lin  that  of  France  to  bis  side.  He  sets  himself  accordingly 
al>t>ut  the  preparation  of  a  memoir  of  the  whole  transaction. 
The  effect  of  such  a  statement  from  his  pen  is  so  greatly 
dreaded  by  the  reverend  Fathers,  that  every  attempt  is  made  to 
persuade  him  to  suppress  it  In  the  armtmrv  of  the  Gesu  are 
weapons  of  every  shape  and  kind,  and  the  one  dmwn  forth  on 
this  emergency  illustrates  some  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the 
Society.  A  reverend  Father,  who  is  supposed  to  possess  the 
special  gift  of  affecting  the  female  heart  rather  than  any  peculiar 
attribute  of  sanctity,  is  sent  down  into  the  province  to  stir  up  the 
Marchioness  of  *  *  *  to  undertake  the  task  of  preventing^, 
through  the  influence  of  Louise,  the  publication  of  the  dreaded 
memoir. 

The  Marchioness  had  been  an  early  friend  of  the  late  mother 
0f  Louise,  and  through  the  fond  remembmnces  of  the  daughter's 
hearty  soon  won  her  confidence*     Louise  was  now  living  with, 
her  brother  at  his  remote  cure,    and   tliey  were  evcrj' thing   to 
each  other.    She  had  passed  through  the  great  trial  of  finding  that 
with  the  loss  of  her  dower  she  had  lost  her  lover,  who,  with  ambi- 
tious views  filling  his  mind,  could  not  bring  himself  to  wed  the 
disinherited  damseh    On  her  fears  the  Marchioness  works  through 
the  sole  earthly  avenue  remaining  o|>en  in  her  heart*    She  shows 
her  that  JuHo  will   certainly  incur  an  interdict,   that   he   will 
1»e  lost  here   and  hereafter,  and  that  she  must  be    his  saviour 
fiinm   the  misery   before  him*     But  Julio   will   not  yield,   and 
under  the  crafty  guidance  of  the  Marchioness^  Louise  is  to  try 
the  effect   of  withdrawing   herself   for  a   time   from    him,  and 
extorting  as  the  condition  of  her  return,  his  withdrawal  of  all  future 
resistance  of  the  reverend  Fathers.     Meanwhile  other  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  on  Julio,      The  General  of  the  Jesuits 
wrote  to  the  Archbishop j  in  terms  which  showed  that  he  would 
endure  no  longer  trifling*     Either  JuHo  must  be  silenced,  or 
the  dreaded  interdict  must  issue,   or  the  CardinaFs   hat   must 
raporate  in  disappointment.    So  imjierative  was  the  summons, 
at  the  Archbishop  would  probably  have  yielded,  had  not  a  most 
Tinlooked-for  incident  protected  Julio,    A  priest  named  Loubaire, 
whom^  when  vicar  of  a  parish  near  St,  Aventin,  JuHo  had  saved 
ri>m  death  and  dishonour,  was  devoted  to  him  with  all  tlie  burningfi 
rdfiur  of  his  Southern  blood.     Of  a  not  unspotted  life  himselO 
he  had  seen  and  venerated  the  saintly  character  of  the  young"! 
Abh^  and  now  formed  the  insane  resolution  of  saving  the  innocent  j 
martyr  from  archiepiscopal  persecution  by  the  threat  of  assassi- 
"atitm.      He  Imiijuates  himself  int  i-  ui 

Archbishop  in   hU   hour  of  j'  •  ii 

the  tlirrat   of  iciitajit  licath^  a  Julio  sball  not; 

1^ 
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be'  made  a  victim,  and  tlion  attempts,  and  almost  executes 
before  the  face  of  the  prelate,  his  own  destruction.  The  effect 
prcxluced  on  the  Archbishop*s  mind  is  terrible,  and  it  is  whilst 
it  is  at  its  full  that  the  irresistible  Society  requires  the  sacrifice 
of  its  victim.  To  combine  a  reg^ard  to  his  oath  with  a  per- 
formance of  the  mandate  of  the  General  was  not  easy,  but  it  was 
cficcted  bv  tlie  Archbishop.  A  letter  of  unwonted  kindliness  brings 
Julio  to  the  Prelate,  who  discourses  with  him  in  the  mostal&ble 
terms,  laments  the  hard  necessities  which  surrounded  him,  and 
have  made  him  seem  unkind  to  one  he  so  highly  vakics. 

'  There  is  bo  much  to  manage — all  is  so  far  from  being  rosy  aTonnd 
the  Episcopate.  Oh  I  how  much  happier,  oh !  how  much  more  petce- 
ablo  is  the  condition  of  a  good  jmstor  in  his  i>arish.  Still,  one  must 
bear  one's  cross.  But  to  come  to  tlio  i)oint.  My  dear  Abb^,  yon  are 
attacking  au  Order  veucrated  in  tiie  Church :  you  remember  the  words 
of  your  Breviary — ''an  Order  established  by  Grod  in  the  last  times 
for  tho  conflict  with  heixisy  .  .  .  ."  and  how  have  you  attacked  it? 

'Terribly,  because  >nth  such  moderation Meanwhile,  all  tho 

world  is  against  you.  I  hoar  from  Eomc  that  you  are  in  Hic  Index, 
What  would  you  have  mc  do  *?  You  havo  set  tho  Jesuits  at  my  heels; 
they  will  give  mc  no  repose.  Do  you  know  that  tho  good  Fathers  com- 
prehend no  raillery,  and  that  they  will  abuse  an  Archbishop  of  T.  qnite 
as  readily,  and  with  as  little  remorse,  as  a  vicar  of  Aventin  ?  I  know  them 

well But  I  would  prove  to  you  my  love :  I  will  not  be  the 

executioner  of  their  liatnd :  only  dad  kindly  by  me.  You  can  Hye 
lionoui'ably  on  the  annuity  socm'od  to  you :  abandon  tho  ministry  for 

two  or  tlu'ro  years Alas !  my  d^ur  Abbo,  wlio  knows  what  in 

three  or  four  years  may  havo  boconic  of  Rome  or  of  the  Jesuits  ?  Events 
jiass  Ko  fast  now  a  days.  Do  kindly  what  I  ask ;  i^esign  this  vicarage 
of  St.  Avcntiii  ....  take  au  "  Exeat  pro  quaoiiiiKpie  dio^cesi."  When 
calm  has  been  restored,  when  events  are  ukjfo  advanced,  when  perhaps 
Garibaldi  and  liis  chnuis'ti  mmffH  liavc  hail  their  way  with  Rome,  MiJ 
the  Index,  and  the  Jesuits,  you  will  come  back  to  some  good  post  in  the 
diocese.'* 

Tlie  Abbe  yields  to  this  gentle  handling,  takes  his  Kxcat,  returns 
to  St  Aventin  to  pn»pare  for  his  departure,  and  finds  Louise 
gone,  and  no  trace  of  her  to  be  discovered. 

Then  follows  what  the  Abl)e  \I  *  *  *  has  entitled  the  Odyssee 
of  Julio.  1I<^  sets  out  to  find  his  sister,  whom  the  Marchione» 
had  c«irriod  off  and  got  safely  conveyed  to  a  remote  convent 
in  Italy.  Julio's  search  for  lier  exhibits  many  other  traits  of 
Jesuit  ]x)wer  and  manat^^einent.  He  is  perpetually  dogged  hj 
one  who  enacts  the  character  of  a  free  thinking  and  free  liTing 
Abbe,  lilmself  a  victim  of  the  Jesuits,  but  who  is  in  reality  their 

♦  *  Le  Maudit,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  333,  339. 
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spy,  set  to  watcli  Jalioj  and  if  possible  to  beguile  him  to  Rome, 
and  the  jet  retnaining  prison  of  the  Inquisition^  In  the  course 
of  this  search  he  at  last  discovers  Lauise,  rescues  her  by  a  suchten 
abduction  from  the  church  in  the  services  of  which  slie  is 
takin^r  part,  carries  her  safely  to  the  mountains,  there  is  parted 
from  her,  and  woundetl  by  banditti,  and  is  rescued  by  the  .Jesuit 
gtiard,  to  be  consigned  safely  to  the  cells  of  the  H<^Iy  Office  at 
Rome.  Thence  all  efforts  made  by  the  French  Government  and 
by  private  friends,  stimulated  by  the  efforts  of  Louise,  who  had 
reached  Paris  in  safety,  alike  fail  to  relieve  him,  until  Lou ba ire 
rejippears  on  the  stige,  andj  with  the  aid  of  some  mountaineers, 
delivers  him  by  fort:e  from  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  As 
soon  as  he  had  efFc^cted  this,  Lou ba ire  hastens  back  to  his  moun* 
tain  charge.  But  he  is  not  allowed  to  tesume  it.  His  letters  to 
Louise,  whilst  at  Rome  he  was  seeking  to  effect  the  liberation  of 
his  friend,  had  all  been  interceptetl.  He  had  been  delated  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Chambery,  as  the  enemy  of  the  Society  of 
Jesuits  and  of  the  Pai>al  Chair.  On  reaching  his  cure  of  Lans* 
le-Bour|f  he  meets  the  news:  'You  are  summoned  l>efore  the 
Archbishop  at  Chambery  ;  you  are  no  more  vicar  of  Laos -I  e- 
Bourg',  yoiur  successor  is  app>inted,' — P»  162.  He  obeys  the 
summons  to  Chambery,  and  is  told  that  his  powers  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  priesthood  in  that  diocese  are  removed,  but 
that  he  will  be  granted  an  Exeat,  but  unaccompanied  with  a 
recommentktion,  without  which  he  would  in  fact  be  admitted 
into  no  other  diocese.  He  breaks  away  with  the  natural  impe- 
tuosity of  his  character  with  the  last  words,  *  It  is  a  sentence 
of  deatli,  Monseigneur/  *  It  is  all  that  I  can  do  for  you>'  replies 
the  complacent  prelate. 

He  betakes  himself  to  Paris,  where,  as  he  says  to  his  friend, 
'  If  y^Jur  shoulders  will  bear  this,  3f>u  may  carry  burdens  or 
accustom  your  hands  to  break  stones  tor  the  macadamized  streets 
of  Paris.' — Vol.  iii,  160,  We  will  not  interrupt  here  our  outline 
of  the  story,  but  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  return  for  a  little 
to  this  subject 

Loubaire  finds  work  at  a  printing-  establishment,  an<l  to  Paris 
in  due  time  comes  the  AbW  Julio,  Louise  had  met  with  noble 
and  distinguished  friends  of  her  aunt's,  and  for  a  time  had  been 
admitted  to  their  society.  But  even  here  Jesuit  intrigue  and 
influence  had  followed  her,  ami  f(*rced  upon  her  reluctant  friends 
the  breaking  up  of  their  old  alliance.  On  reaching  Paris  Julio 
sonjrht  for  emplovment  as  a  priest  in  that  Church  which  possessed 
all  hist  iiili  rill  his  tru&t,  and  for  the  reform  of  which,  in  its 

temper  an  he  lonj^l  so  ardently.     Through  rdl 
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ened  prelate,  the  Bishop  of  A. ;  and  armed  with  his  recom- 
mendation, he  applied  to  the  Archbishop  for  employment  The 
Jesuits  at  once  seek  to  bar  the  entrance  to  all  sacerdotal  work 
against  the  doomed  man.  At  all  hazards,  with  his  oratorical 
powers,  every  pulpit  must  be  closed  against  him.  But  at  first 
they  fail.  They  dared  not  approach  directly  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop. It  is  not  every  Bishop,  especially  when  the  Cardinal's 
hat  has  beep  already  won,  who  will  suffer  the  reverend  Fathers 
to  govern  his  diocese  for  him ;  and  his  Eminence  was  known 
to  be  rigorously  just  as  well  as  full  of  kindness ;  so  they  first 
try  to  reach  him  through  M.  le  Promoteur,  an  official  charged 
with  the  immediate  discipline  of  the  diocese— one  who  in  Paris 
has  need  to  be  of  the  acutest  intelligence,  and  endued  with  all 
the  skill  of  the  ablest  member  of  the  detective  police ;  one  who 
can  deal  with  all  the  false  Bishops  from  the  East,  who  with  loi^ 
beards  and  most  doubtful  pretensions  come  to  collect  in  Paris 
alms  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Lebanon,  or  for  the  erection  of  a 
Carmel  amongst  the  rocks  of  Mount  Tabor. 

This  office,  so  little  likely  in  its  administration  to  breed 
charity  in  any  spirit,  was  held  at  the  time  by  the  Abb6  Baraminos 
(known  among  the  young  and  gay  curates  of  the  metropolis  by 
the  sobriquet  of  M.  Gare-a-Minos),  a  priest  large  in  stature, 
dry  and  sharp  of  aspect,  and  of  very  uncertain  temper.  The 
supplest  of  the  reverend  Fathers  lodged,  during  the  familiar  in- 
terrourse  of  the  salon  of  the  Duchess  de  Chantenay,  in  the 
faubourg  Saint-Germain,  in  the  mind  of  M.  Baraminos  the  most 
violent  prejudice  against  Julio  de  la  Claviere.  But  the  commen- 
dation of  the  Bishop  of  A.  prevailed  for  the  time  with  the  Arch- 
bishop against  M.  le  Promoteur;  he  received  the  Abbe  with 
kindness  and  attention,  and  appointed  him  at  once  as  second 
Almoner  of  the  Lycee  of  St  Louis.  But  his  Eminence  lacked 
the  firmness  needful  to  maintain  his  appointment.  The  busy 
tongues  of  a  multitude  of  well-trained  instruments  assailed  the 
name  of  Julio  with  every  conceivable  calumny ;  and  at  length  in 
full  council  M.  Baraminos  ventured  to  express  the  general  feeling 
of  horror  with  which  the  appointment  of  Julio  to  so  distin- 
guished a  post  had  been  received.  *  But  what  am  I  to  do  with 
him?*  asked  the  Cardinal,  'for  there  is  really  nothing  against 
him  as  a  priest.'  *  Surely,'  replies  the  ready  M.  le  Promoteur, 
'  he  would  be  well  placed  as  diacre  (T office  in  a  parish  church.' 

Now  this  is  an  office  which  the  ritual  of  Rome  and  the 
luxurious  habits  of  fashionable  life  have  combined  to  create  as 
it  exists  at  Paris.  You  go  into  St  Roch  or  La  Madeleine  and 
see  the  gorgeous  rites  of  the  hip:h  mass  proceeding  in  their 
splendour.      You  see  the   curd  officiating   between  two  priests 
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rith  white  hair^  cl^jthed  with,  (lalmtatics  ns  stiff  and  spIentliJ 
%vith  their  gold  lace  as  the  chasuble  of  the  Vicar  himself.  You 
suppose  that  the  first  ]>astor  of  a  great  Church  is  there  in  the 
exercise  of  his  sublime  function,  surrounded  by  two  high  digni- 
taries^ his  clerical  equals.  But  you  are  mistaken.  They  are 
two  unhappy  priests  who  are  retained  for  this  special  office — -and 
who  must  not  eat  anything-  till  tbe  late  mass— at  one  perhaps  on 
Sundays,  at  noon  on  ordinary  days — has  been  concluded.  These 
men  are  often  poor  priests  exiled  it  may  be  from  Poland  for 
their  religious  opinions,  or  hunted  down  by  the  hatred  of  the 
Jesuits  ;  they  are  men  without  a  future :  the  least  distinguished 
candidate  for  the  priesthood  may  rise  to  any  height  in  his  pro- 
fession, but  the  wretched  diacre  d'q^ce  can  only  sink  lower  as  he 
grows  idder.  From  the  splendours  of  the  Madeleine  or  Sainte 
Clotikle  he  falls  to  La  Villette,  to  Crenelle,  even  to  Montroage, 
and  at  last  his  bones  are  sent  with  those  of  the  lowest  of  the 
populace  to  the  common  trench  at  Ivry  or  Clichy  la  Garenne** 

A  curt  announcement  from  M-  de  Baraminos  informs  JutJo 
that  to  this  hapless  office,  in  the  little  church  of  Notre- Dame  des 
Champs,  he  is  degraded,  and  that  even  from  this  on  the  first 
complaint  lie  might  reckon  on  being  removed,  Julio  received 
the  blow  with  calmness^  Louise  with  tears.  She  would  have  had 
him  refuse  the  oflFered  post.  His  reply  reveals  his  heart*  *The 
house  of  Christ  at  Nazareth  was  less  distinguished  ;  Pope,  Arch- 
bishopj  or  I>iacre  d'Office,  what  matters  it  in  God's  eyes?  It 
is  to  fill  a  function  of  His  priesthood*  *  *  ,  Beloved  sister,  you 
are  a  tempter  to  your  brother/  With  a  suppressed  sob  she 
answered,  '  Vou  are  right,  I  spoke  as  a  woman  :  it  is  great  to 
make  yourself  little/ 1 

But  Julio  had  still  friends  with  some  influence,  and  through 
one  of  these  he  is  appointed  to  preach  a  Lenten  sermon  at  St, 
Eustache,  The  whole  Jesuit  class  was  convulsed  by  this  annountte- 
ment.  It  was  what  above  all  they  dreadetl,  and  what  before  every- 
thing must  prevent  They  besieg'e  the  Archbishop,  but  he  stands 
firm  in  prtHecting'  tlie  Vicars  of  Paris  in  tlieir  right  to  clumse 
their  own  Lenten  preachers,  and  it  is  plain  that  the  pulpit  must 
be  open  to  Julio,  and  the  sect  is  driven  to  its  last  and  lowest 
machinations.  The  old  Jesuit  spy  who  had  hauiitefl  him 
as  an  ever  present  imp  through  Italy  is  employed  to  assemble  a 
crowd  of  the  charitable  dependents  of  the  body  to  fill  the  church, 
and,  as  Julio  mounts  the  pulpit,  to  raise  a  riot  within  it  which 
shall  not  only  prevent  the  sermon  being  preached,  but  suffice  t^ 
"  ram  every  other  Vicar  in  Paris  of  the  dangler  of  allowing  such 
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a  firebrand  to  climb  the  steps  of  his  pulpit.  The  plan  sncceeds 
perfectly,  and  the  orator's  voice  is  drowned  utterly  in  the  dis- 
graceful noise  of  the  rabble. 

Julio  now  turns  to  the  attempt  to  utter  through  the  press  that 
voice  which  he  is  prevented  speaking  from  the  pulpit  The  most 
triumphant  success  attends  a  religious  journal  which  he  edits, 
and  in  which  contending  earnestly  for  all  the  truths  of  the  Churdi 
Catholic,  he  temperately  combats  the  extreme  views  of  the  ultia- 
montane  section.  This  completes  the  measure  of  his  cnrimes. 
An  immediate  ostracism  on  his  sister  and  himself  from  all 
religious  and  from  the  higher  social  circles  is  his  first  visitation ; 
his  next  the  withdrawal  of  his  powers  to  officiate  in  Paris,  with 
a  recommendation  that  he  should  return  to  his  old  diocese. 
Hardly  through  the  strong  influence  of  powerful  patrons  is  the 
Archbishop  of  T.  persuaded  to  restore  him  to  a  small  country 
cure.  There  for  a  short  time  he  labours  with  his  former 
success,  though  haunted  by  a  new  and  terrible  anguish  which 
we  purposely  pass  over.  Then  he  loses  his  sister,  whose  deli- 
cate frame  could  no  longer  support  all  the  exposure,  privation 
and  anxiety  of  the  lot  which  the  sharing  her  brother's  sorrows 
had  made  her  portion.  Whilst  he  is  in  this  last  anguish  the 
ambitious  views  of  Mons.  le  Cricq  approach  their  highest  fulfil- 
ment. He  had  sheltered  Julio  from  the  open  attack  of  a  certain 
bigoted  prelate  in  a  council  at  Limoux,  and  this  incident  had 
been  so  well  used  by  his  friends  at  Paris  that  the  French  ambas- 
sador was  instructed  to  ask  for  the  liberal  Archbishop  the  coveted 
Cardinal's  hat.  The  application  was  received  with  favour,  when 
the  Pope  was  assailed  by  the  head  of  the  Jesuit  Society  for  in- 
tending such  an  honour  to  one  who  had  sheltered  so  notorious  an 
offender  as  J  ulio.  When  the  Archbishop  next  saw  the  Holy  Father 
it  was  evident  that  a  storm  had  swept  over  the  heavens  of  the 
Vatican.  The  Archbishop's  discerning  agent  at  the  Roman  Court 
soon  learned  the  cause,  and  suggested  with  admirable  dexterity 
the  only  remedy.  The  Archbishop  retires  into  a  '  retreat,'  to  be 
accomplished  at  the  Gesu,  and  to  perfect  his  good  work  consents  to 
place  Julio  under  an  interdict.  He  wins  his  hat ;  and  Julio,  sus- 
pended from  his  ministry,  degraded,  in  fact,  from  his  orders, 
broken  in  body,  and  worn  out  in  spirit,  retires  to  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  mountains  to  die  in  the  Hospice  de  Bigorre,  minis- 
tered to  in  his  last  moments  by  a  friendly  stranger  priest,  whom 
the  hand  of  persevering  bigotry  strives  in  vain  to  banish  from 
his  dying  chamber. 

We  have  traced  the  first  of  these  stories  thus  at  length  because 
without  doing  so  it  was  not  possible  to  display,  with  any  clear- 
ness, the  lesson  it  is  framed  to  teach.     We  need  not  enter  with 
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tlie  same  fulness  an  the  remaining  volumes.  Their  plan  is  the 
same  as  that  on  which  *Le  Mauilit  *  is  constructed.  The  first  of 
them  relates  the  story  of  a  woman  g^iven  up  to  a  life  of  charity 
and  devotion  ;  in  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of  France  she  is 
passed  from  re Hg-ious  house  to  house,  and  from  order  to  order,  to 
Jind  the  same  repulsive  features  perpetually  reproduced  in  every 
society  she  joins>  Pettiaest,  intrig-ue,  j  ealousy,  and  debasi  n j;:  super- 
stition mar  at  every  turn  the  fair  professions  of  a  *  religious  life,* 
until  she  is  driven  from  it  to  spend  her  fortune  and  her  powers 
in  org^anisio^  for  the  girls  of  France  a  system  of  education,  which, 
by  setting  them  free  irom  the  present  dominant  priestcraft,  shall 
Ht  them  to  be  wives  and  mothers,  instead  of  breeding  them  up  in 
ignorance  of  themselves  and  of  the  world  round  them,  to  become 
hereafter  either  free-thinkers  or  devotees.  The  third  story  is 
intended  to  reveal,  by  similar  processes,  the  interior  life  of  those 
terrible  Jesuit  priests — the  PrsFtorian  Guard  of  the  Papacy^  at 
once  its  defenders  and  its  diead — of  whose  work  the  history  of 
Julio  is  a  specimen. 

We  should  in  a  great  degree  repeat  what  we  have  already  said 
if  we  followed  out  this  btory  in  detail,  and  we  shall  not,  therefore, 
do  so,  but  we  are  tempted  to  lay  before  our  readers  one  passage 
from  it,  because  it  is  pleasantly  eharaeteriitic  of  a  vein  of  genuine 
humour  which  is  continually  reappearing  amidst  the  deep  con- 
victions, pre  I  found  sadnesses,  and  high  hopes,  which  fill  the 
volumes.  The  hero  of  these  volumes  is  the  younger  of  two 
sons  of  a  lather  of  high  birth  and  large  fortune,  who  would 
himself  have  given  them  a  liberal  education  based  on  the  idea  of 
what,  as  an  emigrant  to  our  shores,  he  had  seen  as  an  English  edu* 
cation.  The  mother,  under  Jesuit  directions,  opposes  with  all  a 
woman^s  jKJwer  the  father's  resolution*  After  incessant  conflicts 
the  matter  is  adjusted  bj  the  elder  son  going  to  the  University, 
and  the  yi>unger  being  handetl  over  ta  the  teach iag  of  the 
*'  Reverend  FatberSp'  The  mother  suffers  in  after  years  a  bitter 
punishment  for  this  early  victory.  The  elder  son  dies  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident,  and  she  in  then  bent  upon  the  younger 
taking  his  brother^s  plac^e,  and  contmuing  the  ancient  line  of  his 
noble  family-  But  the  Jesuit  yoke  to  which  she  hml  herself 
submitted  him  was  not  thus  to  be  broken  from  his  neck>  As  a 
rule  the  J^uits,  far  less  than  any  other  order,  seek  to  make  their 
pupils  renounce  the  active  world  and  choose  the  ^religious  *  life. 
Their  long-sightedness  enables  them  to  see  that  their  power  will 
b^  increased  by  their  pupils  holding  high  places  in  the  world, 
and  providing  a  new  generation  of  youth  for  them  to  train.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule«     There  are  some  whom  tliey 
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are  most  anxious  to  secure ;  and  from  three  descriptions  of  men, 
when  they  can,  they  always  seek  to  replenish  their  numbers: 
these  are  the  nobly  bom,  through  whom  they  hope  to  spread 
their  ramifications  amidst  the  higher  ranks  of  society ;  the  rich, 
because  better  than  any  other  they  know  the  value  of  possessing 
largely  the  sinews  of  war  ;  and  the  men  of  intellectual  power 
through  whom  they  can  act  upon  every  rank  and  class  of  society. 

Our  hero  combined  these  three  advantages,  and  they  early 
marked  him  for  their  own,  and  held  him  with  an  iron  grasp  in 
spite  of  his  dying  father's  sobs  and  his  broken-hearted  mother's 
shrieks.  This,  however,  was  at  the  close  of  his  training.  The 
incident  to  which  we  refer  belonged  to  his  boyish  days  in 
the  Jesuit  seminary.  He  is  visited  in  the  seminary  of  Saint- 
Acheul  by  his  father's  friend,  the  great  advocate,  M.  Dnpin. 
The  young  Jesuit  eleve  had  himself  already  learned  to  entertain 
so  doubtful  a  regard  for  the  distinguished  friend  of  his  father  as 
an  enemy  of  the  Company,  that  when  he  has  to  tell  the  Reverend 
Pere  who  it  is  that  has  come  to  see  him,  he  makes  the  reluctant 
confession  ^rougissant  jusqu'  aux  oreilles.'  But  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  manifested  their  wonted  discretion.  As  soon  as  they 
had  learned  who  their  visitor  was,  the  ordinary  Father  who  was 
in  attendance  on  the  young  pupil  was  at  once  withdrawn,  and 
the  distinguished  rector  of  the  seminary  substituted  for  him. 
Then  begins  the  play  between  the  two  men.  M.  Dupin  had 
recently  uttered,  in  defending  the  '  Const itutionnel,'  the  stinging 
mot,  Tlnstitut  de  Loyola  est  une  epee  dont  la  poignee  est  k 
Rome,  et  dont  la  pointe  est  partout'  In  the  midst  of  their  con- 
versation be  is  playfully  reminded  of  his  mot  by  the  courteous 
Father,  who,  when  the  utterer  would  apologise  for  it  as  the  trip 
of  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  defends  and  justifies  it  as  being 
no  more  than  a  declaration  of  the  universal  watchfulness  of  the 
Company  over  the  cause  of  truth.  Their  converse  is  followed 
by  a  dinner,  in  which  the  best  seasoned  viands  and  the  richest 
wines  are  bestowed  upon  the  honoured  guest ;  pleasant  and 
seemingly  impromptu  honours  are  paid  to  his  eloquence  and  fame; 
until  at  length,  at  the  close  of  a  religious  service  in  their  chapel, 
he  is  won  to  carry  a  wax  taper  in  their  procession,  and  to  utter  a 
complimentary  oration. 

After  the  oration  in  praise  of  his  eloquence  he  is  fairly 
conquered : 

*  Co  fut  la  le  bouquet  Or  Ics  flatteries  du  rectour,  les  vins  fins,  les 
chants  religieux  de  la  chapelle,  lo  sermon,  peut-etro  les  cordons  dii 
dais,  et  1' improvisation  du  rhctoricicn  produisirent  un  tol  effet  quu 
M.  Dupin,  transporte,  emu,  prit  conge  des  Peres  par  un  petit  discours, 
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And  so  the  purposes  of  the  wily  rector  were  accomplishecl. 
perhaps  the  great  advocate  had  been  in  some  degree  taken 
captive  by  the  Order;  perhaps  that  stinging  tongue  would  be 
found  sweetened  when  the  next  great  call  elicited  one  of  his 
forensic  triumphs ;  but  however  that  might  be,  Samson  was 
fxhibiled  to  France  as  just  released  from  the  arms  of  the  Philis- 
tine idolatress :  *  Le  leridemain  vingts  lettres  apprennieni  a 
Paris,  que  M,  Dupin  avait  dine  chez  Ics  Jesuites  k  Saint 
Acheulj  et  porte  les  cordons  du  dais ;  les  lettres  moqueuses 
jeterent  nn  ridicule  sur  I'avocat/ — (Vol.  i.  p.  98,) 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  one  of  the  humorous  descriptions  of 
the  Abbe  M.  But  it  is  not  on  these  lighter  traits  that  the 
volumes  depend  for  their  interest.  They  are,  indeed,  full  of 
manifold  and  curious  instruction-  They  exhibit,  we  belie^^c^ 
with  studied  fairness  the  strange  working  of  religious  opinion 
and  principle,  under  the  perplexing  action  of  the  present  wide- 
spread of  unbelief  on  the  one  side,  find  of  a  bigoted  maintenance 
of  the  most  extreme  tenets  of  the  Papacy  on  the  other* 

Their  testimony  nprm  one  point  which  has  recently  been  dis- 
cnssed  somewhat  largely  amongst  ourselves  is  not  a  little  curious. 
When  the  unhappy  Cure  Louhaire  is  driven  for  his  support  to 
undertake  some  lay  pursuit  at  Paris,  he  is  represented  as  taking 
no  peculiar  or  unusual  stepj  but  that  for  which  the  French 
clerical  mind  was  thoroughly  prepared,  and  with  the  sight  of 
which  the  Parisian  w*>rld  was  perfectly  familiar.  He  labours  as 
a  journeyman  printer,  and  finds  around  him  a  multitude  to 
whom  similar  causes  had  prescribed  like  employments,  A 
recent  statement  in  the  Conyocation  of  the  Province  of  Canter- 
bury that  such  things  prevailed  in  Paris,  woke  up  an  angry 
rejoinder  from  a  certain  French  Abbe,  and  appeare<l  to  many  <*( 
tmr  journalists  to  be  probably  exaggerated.  The  Abbe  M***'s 
volumes  would  prepare  us  to  believe  in  its  entire  accuracy,  and 
to  think  that  it  probably  rather  understated  than  exaggerated  the 
truth  ;  for  we  see  here  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  priests  upon 
the  mere  will  of  their  bishops:  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
many  j list  groundsj  and  the  far  more  numerous  personal  and  p*'irty 
motives^  which  must  multiply  such  interdicts^  VVe  see,  too^  that 
the  interdicted  priest  has  commonly  no  other  resource  by  w*hich 
to  gain  a  livelihtjod  than  Paris  and  its  menial  Occupations,  Drawn 
as  the  French  pricsthtxHl  is  almost  universally  at  the  present 
time  from  tlie  lowest  grade  of  social  life,  there  is  in  it  nothing  S4j 
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terrible  as  there  would  be  in  such  a  descent  amongst  ourselves. 
The  French  priest  is  almost  always  the  child  of  some  labouring 
man.  If  not  raised  by  the  school  and  the  seminary  to  the  priest- 
hood, he  would,  like  his  father,  have  supported  himself  by  the 
labour  of  his  hands.  When  he  falls  from  the  priesthood  there 
is  no  intermediate  point  at  which  he  can  stop.  He  is  again, 
and  naturally,  an  ouvrier ;  and  as  naturally  it  is  in  the  great  city 
that  he  seeks  his  bread.  There  he  is  unknown,  and  escapes  the 
shame  of  being  seen  to  fall ;  there  he  escapes  the  enforced  celi- 
bacy which,  wherever  he  is  known,  the  law  of  France  binds  upon 
him  as  the  remaining  burden  of  his  priesthood  ;  there  he  is  sure 
to  find  a  company  of  like  spiritual  lepers,  to  receive  him  gladlj 
into  their  disowned  sodality  of  priestly  Bohemians.  Wje  ^onld 
therefore  be  prepared  to  expect  what  we  think  this  recent  con- 
troversy has  proved  even  to  demonstration.  The  matter  sodally 
and  religiously  is  of  so  much  moment  that  we  will  place  on  our 
pages  a  concise  statement  of  the  question,  abridged  from  a 
long  resume  written  by  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
subject 

i'hc  discussion  originated  in  a  statement  made  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend,  at  a  meeting  of  Convo- 
cation, with  reference  to  the  number  of  interdicted  priests  living 
in  Paris,  and  pursuing  all  sorts  of  manual  and  menial  occupations. 
The  Bishop's  statement  was  however  misreported  in  the  '  Times.' 
He  was  made  to  say  that  there  were  800  interdicted  priests  in 
Paris  employed  in  driving  cabs,  whereas  what  he  really  did  sav 
was  that  then?  were  800  priests  so  interdicted  in  Paris,  and  pur- 
suinjz:  secular  and  menial  occupations,  sonic  of  whom  were  engsiged 
in  cab  driving.  The  mistake  afforded  Abbe  Rogerson,  who  calls 
himself  '  Chaplain  to  the  P2nglish  Catholics  at  Paris,'  an  oppor- 
tunity to  step  forward  and  engage  in  a  little  controversy  with  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  who  contented  himself  by  informing  Mr.  Roger- 
son  that  the  statement  actually  made  in  Convocation,  or  something 
very  mucli  like  it,  had  already  appeared  in  print,  and  by  referring 
him  to  an  article  published  in  the  '  Christian  Remembrancer,' 
a  year  and  a  half  previously.  In  this  article  it  was  alleged,  on 
high  Roman  Catholic  and  Parisian  authority,  that  there  were 
no  less  than  '  600  priests  serving  as  coachmen,  or  connected  with 
the  public  conveyances,  or  playing  street  organs,  or  serving 
as  porters,  or  begging.'  The  Bishop  however  added  that  the 
estimate  supplied  to  him,  apparently  by  the  reviewer  in  the 
'  Christian  Remembrancer,'  made  these  amount  to  some  750. 
Tlie  Abbe  was  not  however  yet  satisfied,  and  he  went  on 
writing.  In  the  mean  time  an  able  Parisian  Roman  Catholic 
periodical,  the  *  Observateur  Catholique,'  edited  by  a  committee 
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of  Wmed  clergymen  ant!  laymen  of  the  Gallican  school,  pub- 
lished a  short  article  on  the  controversy,  charg-ing  Mr.  Ro person 
with  slandering  the  Bishop  of  Oxford^  and  terminating  thus  : — 

'  H  egt  hien  certain  quo  les  prf-trcs  interdits  bc  rcfugient  cu  grand 
nomhre  h  Paris  de  tone  leg  diocC'Bes  de  France.  Le  nombtie  &xe  par 
rE¥tk|Tio  d'Oxford  est  jttutut  affaibli  qtiexa^hL  Tons  ees  pr^trce  sont 
GocherB  de  tiocre,  cochers  ou  coiidueteurs  d'omuibus^  c^bttEeferaiv, 
Ti triers  ambulant^,  i^.  Bi  TAhbij  liogerBcm  connatggait  un  pen  mienx 
Ftftat  oil  m  trom^ent  les  nmlheurcnx  pr6tre»  interdits  ot  lour  uombre, 
il  ne  lui  auroit  pas  pris  fontivisie  de  eontrediro  M,  TEv^^ue  d'Osdbrd^* 

Forth  again  came  Mr.  Rogerson,  as  %vcll  as  'the  knightly 
papnl  champion  of  all"  England^'  Sir  George  Bowycr,  both 
of  whom  addressed  letters  to  the  *  Times/  Sir  George  de- 
serif  >od  the  ^Observateur  Catholique'  as  a  'newspaper/  and  its 
itor,  tlie  learned  Abb^i  Guettee,  as  himself  an  interdicted 
iest,  and  as  one  who  had  *  joined  the  schismatical  Greek 
Church,*  and  whose  testimony  was  therefore  unworthy  of  credit, 
^^Je  also  stated  that  he  had  been  '  infonned  by  a  dignitary  of  the 
^l^rench  church  that  the  whole  number  of  interdicted  priests  in 
^^France  is  under  lOOJ 

L  Rul  Sir  George  Bowyer  and  the  Ahbd  Rogerson  called  forth 

^^  formidable  opponent  in  the  person  of  the  Abb<?  Guettee 
^BiimseK.  In  a  memorable  article  in  the  '  Observateur  C'atholicjoe,' 
which  is  reprinted  in  full  in  tlie  'Christian  Remembrancer/  he 
answers  his  assailants  for  himself j  and  inflicts  a  well-deserved 
castigation  upon  these  *  neoph>tes  Anglais  de  fmtche  date/     He 

Renies  having  ever  been  interdicted,  and  says  with  reference  to 
is  own  theological  principles: — 
'  Si  la  Bicur  Bowyer  arait  lu  noi  OEtTEges,  0  saurait  que  nous 
rnus  6te  eoustanmient  ct  que  nous  ecmimes  encore  Calholique,  et  que 
nous  no  faisons  la  guerre  ii  la  papantu  qn*eu  nous  phu;ant  sur  lo  ter- 
mia  eatholique,  c*cst-o-dire,  en  ensciguant  1&  doctrine  formulae  dans 
le8  octes  des  coneeils  ceemni^mques  et  dass  les  Merits  dee  Saints  Peres, 
n  ponut  quVu  I3011  papi^te,  le  Sieur  Bowyer  met  la  parole  du  Pape 
^  ftndeieus  do  la  voix  traditiounelle  do  rEglise.  CTeei  le  regardc,  loais 
^■tta  moini,  qu' U  no  traito  pas  de  ^ckismaiiqum  ecnx  qui  sunt  avoo  la 
^^■nodiltatt  €ntholiqut\  ct  qu'il  garde  cette  qualification  ponr  lo  Pupe  ct 
^^■BS  fii£lee  qui  bouleTcrseut  toute  la  doctrine  de  rEghse^qm  fnUnquent 
^Bh  ii0ilT6aax  dogme£(f  et  qui  sout  assez  imjues  pour  altribuor  a  Dilu  Ii:s 
^fflntaisioB  de  leur  pauvre  intelligence/ 

The  committee  of  the  '  Observateur  Catholique/  so  far  from 
considering  the  number  given  by  the  Ang'licmn  Preliite  exKg^ 
gerated,  affirm  that  it  is  viider  the  mark.  **h  in 

the  Italian  Parliament,  estimated  tUb  nm 
nates'  at  800 ;  and  so  do  other  authr 
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Remembrancer.'  The  learned  Abbe  Guett^,  who  has  resided 
many  years  in  Paris,  and  who  must  be  well  informed,  estimates 
them  at  some  1400 :  *  Nous  savons  de  source  certaine  que  le 
nombre  des  pretres  interdits,  exer9ant  d'infimes  professions  a 
Paris,  s'eleve  a  environ  1400.  Les  Bowyer  et  les  RogersoD 
pourront  nier,  tant  qu'ils  voudront,  et  tout  ce  qu'ils  voudront, 
notre  affirmation  n'en  sera  pas  moins  d*une  parfaite  exactitude.' 
The  celebrated  Abbe  Migne,  who  is  at  the  head  of  an  immeoK 
printing  establishment  in  Paris,  and  who  publishes  for  a  large 
number  of  French  Bishops,  calculates  that  there  are  at  least  800  of 
the  fallen  priests  in  Paris,  and  he  affirms  that  many  hundreds 
have  applied  to  him  at  diflerent  times  for  work.  The  Abbe 
Kogerson  asserted  that  he  had  been  informed  by  ^  the  chef  of  the 
bureau  which  charges  itself  with  what  concerns  street  convey- 
ances,' that  *'  for  the  last  eight  years  he  had  not  known  more  than 
three  cabmen  that  were  in  priest's  orders.'  We  now  have  it  from 
an  official  source  that  no  fewer  than  eighty-one  have  acknowledged 
that  they  belonged  to  the  priesthood  ;  but  how  many  more  are 
there  who  have  not  acknowledged  ? 

It  would,  indeed,  be  easy  to  quote  a  whole' list  of  distinguished 
named  which  would  establbh  tne  unsparing  tyranny  with  which 
priests  of  even  the  highest  character  and  standing  are  at  once 
placed  under  interdict  if  they  resist  the  dominant  superstition 
which  is  defacing  their  Church.  All  the  priests  who  exposed 
the  miserable  imposture  of  Salette  were  marked  out  for  persecu- 
tion. The  Abbe  Guettee  has  shared  it  with  the  most  ignorant 
member  of  the  priesthood ;  the  Abbe  Prompsault  and  a  host  of 
others  are  witnesses  to  the  same  evil.  *  We  ourselves,'  writes 
a  well-known  clergymen  in  a  recent  article,  *are  personallv 
acquainted  with  an  excellent  clergyman,  formerly  a  vicaire  of 
one  of  the  most  important  churches  of  Paris,  who  was  suspected 
by  the  last  Archbishop  of  reading  the  "  Observateur  Catholique," 
and  who  was  interdicted  in  consecjuence,  and  is  now  living  on 
the  alms  of  his  friends  in  a  wretched  garret'  * 

It  is  only  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  whole  state  of  religion  in 
France  that  this  particular  question  is  of  much  moment.  But  it 
is  important  as  being  one  amongst  a  multitude  of  symptoms  that 
the  deadly*  influence  of  ultramontane  poison  is  everywhere  threat- 
ening the  very  life  of  the  faith.  The  same  insane  jealousy  of  all 
freedom  has  prevented  any  attempt  to  give  a  really  liberal 
education  to  the  French  clergy.  The  spirit  which  has  shown 
itself  amongst   ourselves,  when    it    was   proposed   to    give  our 

Roman  Catholics  access  to  a  college  of  their  own  in  our  Univcr- 
^ • 

♦  *  Christian  Kemembrancer/  No.  cxxii.  p.  336. 
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Ity  of  Oxford — the  spirit  whicli  has  sacceedecl  hitherto  in 
thwarting  every  such  ^it tempt,  even  when  advocated  hy  Dr, 
Newman ;  which  suppressed,  by  Papal  command,  the  one 
period  teal  organ  of  KQman  Catholicisim  in  England  which 
possessed  any  claim  to  intellectual  merit — *The  Home  and 
Foreign  Review '^ — and  which  we  fear  will  only  he  strengthened 
by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  successor,  has  triumphed  J 
absolutely  in  France.  What  ha*  been  the  consequence  may 
be  read  in  the  calm  words  of  Dollinger,  certainly  no  willing 
witness  against^  if  not  a  biassed  witness  in  favour  of  Romanism* 
In  his  speech  on  '  The  Past  and  Present  of  Catholic  Theology,' 
be  says : — 

'  Better  things,  much  better  things  may  fortunately  be  said  of 
Prance  [^than  of  Italy],  There  we  find  above  all  what  is  entirely 
wanting  in  Italy,  a  courageous,  vigorous,  and  well  chosen  baud  of 
learned  laymen  who  <Jefeud  the  cause  of  the  faith  and  the  Church  in 
literatu:re  with  emphaeisj  dignity,  epirit,  and  ability.  And  as  for  the 
clergy,  I  need  only  prououuce  the  names  of  Gerbetj  Maret,  Lacordaire^ ' 
Gratry,  Bantain,  Du]muloup,  Eayignaii,  Felix,  and  it  will  be  a<imitted 
that  there  are  men  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  clergy  who  understand 
the  wants  of  their  ago  and  nation,  who  know  how  to  aaimate  intel- 
lectually and  to  penetrate  into  the  Bpirit  of  the  doctrine  which  has 
been  delivored  to  thorn  hy  their  school,  and  by  tliat  means  to  act 
mightily  and  Buccessfully  on  the  religions  and  moral  feelings  of  their 
fellow  countrymen*  But  if  we  ajik,  ia  there  no  Dalherg  there  ?  whore 
are  tliere  in  Fnince  the  tme  theologians^  the  et^uals  and  fullowars  of 
Fetau  and  Bossnet  and  Arnauld  ?  where  the  men  of  fundamental  and 

imprehcnsivo  learning  ?    There  is  no  answer.     France  has  no  thea- 
iati»  because  she  has  no  high  school  of  theology,  not  one  school] 

en  which  teachce  the  tlaeological  sciencDs.    8hc  has  only  eighty  of 
eighty-five  seminaries  w*hich  may  be  very  g^3od,  even  excellont,  as 
pastoral  educational  eBtabUKhments,  hut  which  to  German  ideas,  all 
least,  can  scarcely  count  m  scientific  institutes,  and  which  fn 
sneh  scanty  primary  instructiou  that  for  the  gi^^ater  majority  of  theirl 
pupil»  it  in  qtiite  imposstbla  at  a  later  time  to  rear  the  ^olid  edi£ce  t 
thorough  and  coinprehcnsiye  theological  learning  on  such  a  frail  and 
ftiulty  foundation.     I  do  not  know  what  reasons  have  deterred  the 
French  Church  during  the  last  fifty  years  from  milking  any  attemf 
at  founding  a  common  and  central  gchool  far  theology  and  the  kindred^ 
hranehee  of  science.     One  main  difficulty,  which  no  meaius  have  been 
found  for  obviating,  may  bo  the  state  of  the  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  l«w*er  and  middle  classes,  as  indeed  it  was  lately 
found  when  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin  was  establiehed  that  in 
the  absence  of  good  intermediate  schools  a  Univensity  is  like  a  ship 
withont  water.    But  things  will  not  remain  thus  much  longer.    There 
m  inoreaiing  anxiety  that  the  French  clergy  will  he  driven  more  and 
mom  out  of  the  hosoni  of  society  and  national  life,  ^'iW  ho  forced j 
'"  '  "*,  2  M  mor 
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more  and  more  into  an  isolated  and  caste-like  position,  and  will 
forfeit  more  and  more  its  influence  on  the  male  parts  of  the  popula- 
tion wliicli  has  already  been  so  mnch  weakened.  Looking  at  soch  a 
state  of  things,  we  Grermans  haye  every  reason  to  be  thankfol  that 
Universities  BtOl  exist  among  ns,  and  that  theology  is  represented  at 
them.' 

This  is  the  terrible  alternative,  we  believe,  before  tliat  natioo. 
The  great  Church  of  France  is  being  so  weakened  by  the  sfnead 
of  this  subtle  poison  of  ultramontane  principles  that  she  can 
no  longer  witness  for  the  truth  of  Revelation  with  her  ancient 
power,  before  her  sharp-witted  and  busy  people.  It  needs 
long  and  careful  thought  to  estimate  the  wonderful  change 
which  has  passed  over  her  before  those  spiritual  heayens  in 
which  the  Eagle  of  Meaux  soared  with  so  majestic  a  flight 
could  be  overshadowed  by  such  dark  clouds  as  those  which  han^ 
so  thick  around  us  everywhere  now.  We  have  ourselves,  wheo 
arguing  with  a  distinguished  French  ecclesiastic,  been  met|  when 
we  quoted  Bossuet,  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders^  and  an  assurance 
that  the  great  chainpion  of  their  faith  himself  was  'Vraiment 
presque  h^retique.'  At  such  a  time  it  is  well  to  be  reminded 
what  those  Gallican  Liberties  were  for  which  he  strove. 

He  had  just  been  promoted  after  the  termination  of  the 
Dauphin's  education  to  the  see  of  Meaux  when  he  preached 
the  opening  sermon  at  the  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  France 
in  1682.  The  sermon  was  an  omon  of  what  followed,  for  it 
claimed  the  primacy  for  St  Peter,  witli  an  accompanying  caution 
as  to  the  humility  with  which  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
should  be  accompanied.  Under  Bossuet's  influence  the  assembly 
of  the  clergy  passed  tlie  four  celebrated  propositions  which  are 
the  basis  of  that  claim  for  limiting  the  assumptions  of  Rome, 
which  is  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  the  Gallican  Liberties. 
The  first  declares  that  the  Papal  power  extends  only  to  things 
spiritual  which  concern  eternal  salvation.  The  second,  that  it 
in  no  way  derogates  from  the  authority  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  in  its  fourth  and  fifth  Decrees  on  the 
authority  of  General  Councils.  The  third,  that  it  should  be 
limite<l  by  the  Canon,  and  by  the  rules  and  usages  adopted 
by  different  National  Churches,  and  so  amongst  others  by  the 
Church  of  France.  The  fourth,  that  thoug^h  the  Pope  is  ex- 
pected to  decide  questions  of  the  faith  for  all  Churches,  yet  that 
his  decisions  can  be  revoked  so  long  «is  they  have  not  been 
sanctioned  bv  the  consent  of  the  Church. 

Innocent  XI.  utterly  repudiated  these  propositions,  and 
demanded  of  Louis  XIV.  their  formal  disavowal.  His  response, 
characteristic   of  the   man,  was   to    order  by  an  edict  that  Aey 
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sbould  be  registered  bj  all  the  Parliaments  and  Unh^rsities  and 
theological  facuUies,  and  that  none  should  be  made  licentiate 
or  doctor  till  he  had  maintainefl  a  thesis  in  support  of  them.* 

Throughout  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  XL  there  was  no 
ailjustment  of  the  conHict*  'Ilie  short  Pontificate  of  Alexander 
succeeded.  On  the  4th  of  August,  16&0,  he  passed  a  Constitu- 
tioii^  annnlling^  all  that  had  been  done  in  the  assemblv  of  1682, 
But  he  did  not  venture  to  publish  the  bull  till  the  30th  of  Januaiy, 
1691,  the  eve  of  his  deadti.  The  informal  bull  was  simply  over- 
loolvcd  by  Louis.  Cardinal  Pignatelli,  who  sueceeiied  as  limocent 
XI Lj  was  supi^osed  to  be  far  more  favourable  to  France.  But 
the  conflict  between  the  Resale  and  the  Pontificale  still  con- 
tinued. The  netr  Poj>e,  like  his  predecessors,  refused  bulls  for 
the  consecration  of  thirty-seven  Bishops  unless  the  king'  yielded* 
The  necessities  of  Louis  forced  him  to  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
cession in  the  year  1693.  Bossnet,  the  great  author  of  the  propo- 
sitioiiSy  repairefJ  to  Rome,  and,  after  three  successive  attempts,  a 
form  of  sn-callef!  retractation  was  adopted,  with  which  the  Pope 
was  satisfied.  Each  one  of  the  Bishops-designate  wrote  severaiiy 
to  the  Pope  the  stipulated  letter,  in  which  he  declared  that  be 
regarded  all  that  was  determined  or  ordered  in  the  proscribed 
assembly  with  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  power  or  action  of  the 
Pontiff  as  if  it  had  not  been  ordered,  and  they  bound  themselves 
to  deliberate  no  more  on  what  had  been  by  him  held  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  interest  of  the  Church. f  The  King  suspended  his 
order.  With  this  Rome  professed  itself  satisfied ;  though  the 
claims  to'  liberty  wliich  the  French  Church  had  always  main- 
tained, and  which  the  four  celebrated  jjrojKtsitions  only  emliody 
with  greater  distinctness^  were  never  really  disavowed^  and  wetB 
energetically  rcpr-ated  in  the  letter  of  Louis  to  the  Cardinal  de  la 
Tnemoil,  in  1*134 

How  different  is  this  aspect  of  the  great  French  Church  from 
that  which  it  exhibits  now.  Then  tbe  Episcopate,  headed  by 
Bossuet  as  its  chosen  chief,  was  doing  noble  battle  for  the 
freedom  of  their  own  communion.  The  same  body  is  now  seen 
bowing^  abjectly  before  the  whisper  of  the  Vatican,  trembling 
before  the  secret  threats  of  the  Genernl  of  the  Jesuits,  or  Boeking 
obediently  to  Rome  to  take  their  humble  part  in  registering  the 
infalUble  decrees  of  the  occujiaut  of  the  Cliair  of  St*  Peter  in 
favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1854  ;  submitting  to 
have,  by   simple    Papal    power,    a    disputed    opinion — agauist 

*  Sismondi,  *  Hifitoire  dc  la  Fniitee,'  xriti.  S5-SB.     (Id42,} 

t  SIsQioiidi,  *  Flistuire  da  la  FraDce/  XYttu  183, 

*  See  'HUloirc  tie  Bo5^u«t,'  piu-  le  Ciirdtiial  dc  B^it^it^t,  3$S*^S. 

2  M  2  which 
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which  none  had  stood  more  firmly  than  their  own  fathers — 
turned  into  an  article  of  the  faith ;  or  declaring,  in  18G2, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
Supreme  Pontiff. 

All  this,  moreover,  is  in  exact  acconlance  with  every  other 
change  in  this  once  famous  Church ;  with  the  surrender  of  its 
ancient  liturgy  and  the  adoption  of  the  Roman  in  its  place; 
and  lastly — diough  not  least — with  the  new  extravagance  of  its 
Mariolatry.  It  is  most  painful  to  see  the  growth  of  this  terrible 
development  It  possesses  not  only  the  frivolous  and  weak,  bat 
seems  to  subdue  to  itself  all  the  most  robust  spirits  of  the  existing 
French  Church.  How  fearful  is  it  to  read  that  almost  the  last 
words  of  such  a  man  as  the  Abbe  Desgenettes  were,  *  La  devotion 
au  saint  et  im macule  Coeur  de  Marie  est  le  principe  et  le  centre 
de  toute  devotion  I '  *  But  so  it  is :  this  is  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
it  is  stamping  its  revolting  features  on  the  literature,  the 
devotion,  and  the  art  of  Roman  Catholic  France.  Dr.  Words- 
worth, in  his  '  Tour  in  Italy '  t  notes  one  instance  of  this 
which  is  too  remarkable  not  to  be  repeated.  The  favourite 
Roman  defence  for  the  whole  system  of  Mariolatry  is,  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  high  honour  paid  to  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  Incarnation  ;  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  is,  as  it  were,  the 
nimbus  surrounding  the  humanity  of  the  Eternal  Son ;  that  she 
is  never  contemplated  in  the  acts  whicli  we  condemn  as  separate 
from  Him,  but  always  as  the  shrine  wherein  HE  dwelt  when  He 
deigned  for  our  sakes  to  bcjcome  man  ;  that  in  this  sense  *  the 
Glories  of  Mary '  and  such  offices,  with  which  we  reproach  the 
present  Church,  would,  if  our  minds  were  duly  filled  as  theirs 
are  with  the  great  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  be  more  fitlv 
termed  the  Glories  of  her  Incarnate  Son.  All  men  whoso  minds 
are  properly  endued  with  Christian  charity  will  delight  to  be- 
lieve that  so  indeed  it  has  been  with  many  devout  souls  who 
seem  to  those  without  to  have  drawn  perilously  near  to  creature- 
worship.  Such  an  idea  seems  to  be  stamped  ujion  many  of  the 
j^reat  creations  of  the  ancient  painters'  genius.  In  thc^e  the 
Virgin — beautiful  and  royal  «is  she  is  in  her  simplicity — is  felt 
to  be  the  adjunct  of  the  Divine  Babe.  Wonderfully  is  this  ex- 
pressed in  Raphael's  noble  picture  in  the  Dresden  Gallery.  Even 
in  that  blaze  of  jj^lory,  the  countenance  of  the  Infant  speaks  of 
commanding  majesty,  that  of  the  Virgin  of  faith  and  supplica- 
tion.    But  it  is  not  only  in  such  vast  creations  of  matchless  genius 

♦  'Vie  (le  rAl)^)e  Desgenettes,'  par  M.  Dcsfossei. 
t  Vol.  ii.  pp.  *i3o,  287. 
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that  this  saboTdinntian  of  the  Mother  to  the  Child  is  expressed. 
It  is  the  traditional  rule  of  all  the  earlier  Christian  pdnters. 
Let  any  one  cast  his  eje  over  the  walls  of  our  own  National 
Gallery,  and  he  will  mark  everywhere  the  same  feature,  running 
through  every  school,  and  more  or  less  distinctly  impressed  on 
every  picture.  He  will  find  it  preeiuinent  in  Pietro  Perugino, 
Franc ia,  and  Domenico  Ghirlandajo ;  but  he  may  trace  it  as 
essentially  present  in  the  Madonnas  of  Filippo  and  Filippino 
Lippi^  of  Pintnricchioj  of  Marco  Basante,  of  Battista  Cimaf  of 
Mantegna  of  Padua,  and  of  Garofalo,  It  was,  in  short,  then  the 
rule  which  reHgion  had  imprinted  upon  art*  '  But  now,'  Dr. 
Wordsworth  tells  ks  his  friend^  'a  distinguished  French  layman, 
a  meml^er  of  the  lusfitnt^^  said  to  him,  'now,  you  see,  they  have 
taken  away  tlie  Divine  Child  from  His  mothers  arms,  and 
they  exhibit  the  Blessed  Virgin  standing  as  a  goddt&s  on  the 
altars  of  our  churches,  with  her  hands  outstretched  towards  the 
people,  as  if  she  alone  were  the  Arbitress  or  the  Dispenser  of  all 
graces  and  flavour  to  man,' — "  Comme  dispensa trice  de  toutes  lea 
graces,"  were  his  words*  *I  observed  this  attitude/  says  Dn 
Wordsworth,  'also  in  the  Maimn  Mete  of  the  **  Sisters  of 
Charity,"  in  the  Rue  du  Bach,  Nt^  140,  This  change  has  been 
introduced  since  my  former  visit  in  ISM/* 

\Vhat  will  be  the  end  of  this  new  course  on  which  the  Galilean 
Church  has  entered  it  is  most  diificuU  to  forecast*  Its  imme- 
diate effect  J  beyond  all  question,  has  been  to  alienate  from  her,  to 
a  fearful  degfree,  the  whole  educated  and  mascuhne  mind  of  the 
nation.  Who  can  calculate  what  might  not  have  Ijeen  the  return 
to  faith  and  worship  in  that  people,  on  whose  whole  character  of 
old  the  lines  of  religious  belief  and  devout  action  were  so  deeply 
marked,  if,  in  the  first  jrreat  reaction  from  the  horrors  of  their 
infidel  Revoluthm,  the  Church  of  their  fathers  bad  stood  before 
them  in  the  simplicity  and  love  of  the  Gospel ;  if  she^  with 
Gn<rs  words  and  the  ancient  creeds  on  her  lips,  had  shown  them 
how  to  reconcile  reason  and  Revelation^  true  liberty  and  ardent 
Faith  ?  That  opportunity  has  been  let  slip;  and  let  slip  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  st^me  of  her  noblest  sons.  Even  of  her  bishops,  * 
some  foresaw  the  evils  which  this  blind  exaltation  of  the  Papacy 
was  bringing  on  her ;  none,  perhayjs,  w  ith  greater  clearness  than 
Monseii^ne^ir  Claude-Hippolyte  Clausel  de  Mtmtals,  the  able  and 
venerable  Bishop  of  Chartres,  and  cousin  of  the  eloquent  and 
no  hie -bear  ted  Frays  si  nous,  Bishop  of  Hermopolis^  It  is  touching 
to  find  the  old  man  In  almost  his  latest  publication  mourning 
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over  the  depressed  and  divided  condition  of  the  Church  which 
he  had  done  so  much  to  restore  from  its  ruins  ;  whilst  it  is  not  a 
little  instructive  to  find  him  attribute  all  these  evils  to  the  spread 
of  the  ultramontane  cabal,  ^  Cabale/  as  he  calls  it,  ^  nombreose, 
pleine  d'aprete  et  de  violence,  qui  s'est  etablie  k  Rome  et  qui  a 
un  grand  nombre  d'associes  residant  en  France  et  en  Italie.'* 
Such  words  may  seem  strong,  but  in  his  long  life  he  had  seen 
enough  to  justify  their  use.  Who  can  say  how  far  even  the  over- 
throw of  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not,  in  a  great  measoic^ 
to  be  traced  to  the  intrigues  of  that  ultra  section?  We  cannot 
forget  the  strange  sight  exhibited  by  so  many  of  the  high  Frendi 
ecclesiastics  at  that  troubled  time.  Amongst  the  turbulent 
utterances  of  these  friends  of  revolution,  no  voice  was  clearer  in 
its  note  than  that  of  the  then  Archbishop  of  Lyons  (De  Bonald), 
himself  intimately  connected  with  the  Jesuits,  who  promised  to 
the  clergy,  as  the  result  of  the  Revolution,  the  liberty  for  whidi 
they  had  so  often  thirsted  when  they  contemplated  its  enjoyment 
by  their  North  American  brethren.  Surely  burning  words  maj 
be  excused  from  one  who  had  seen  the  acting  of  the  *  Cabal' 
under  so  many  phases.  And  how  sadly  are  all  his  anguriet 
of  evil  being  even  now  fulfilled.  The  men  of  France — and 
especially  the  thinking  men  who  ultimately  set  the  general  tone  of 
opinion — are,  as  a  rule,  severed  from,  if  not  hostile  to  the  Church. 
If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  go,  as  we  have  gone,  in  the  early 
Sunday  morning  to  the  Churches  of  La  Madeleine  or  St  Roch 
in  Paris,  and  stay  there  till  the  midday  mass,  and  note  the  pro- 
portion between  the  men  and  the  women  who  have  attended  the 
I'arious  services.  With  all  our  own  dangers — and  we  have  shown 
repeatedly  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  them — the 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  congregations  in  the  great 
Parisian  churches  we  have  named  and  those  which  assemble 
every  Sunday  morning  in  St  James's  and  St  George's, 
London,  is  most  marked.  Everywhere  are  tokens  of  the 
same  fact  The  whole  tone  of  French  literature  exhibits 
a  like  divorce  between  literature  and  religion.  As  a  rule, 
all  that  is  fresh,  vigorous,  and  powerful  is  unchristian ;  that 
which  professes  to  be  religious  is  trashy,  meretricious,  and 
eficminate.  Here  again  the  difference  between  the  two  coimtries 
is  remarkable.  There  is,  as  we  sadly  know,  sweeping  over  us 
too  a  wave  of  unbelief ;  the  vial  poured  upon  the  air  has  tainted 
our  own  atmosphere ;  we  have  philosophers  who  sneer  and  even 

*  *  Coup  (VoBil'sur  la  Constitution  de  la  Religion  Catholique,  et  sur  Tetat  pr^ient 
de  cette  Kcligion  dans  notre  France,'  p.  5. 
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€l nines  wlio  cavil  at  oternEiI  truths*  But,  witt  all  this,  there 
never  was  a  time  in  our  HtcraTy  history  when  the  best  and 
strongest  ^Titers  were  more  honestly  pervaded  by  an  outspoken 
faith  in  th«*  Christian  revelation.     Only  let  any  one  compare  the 

nswers  which  have  been  drawn  forth  in  the  two  countries  by 
the  recMit  assaults  upon  the  Faith,  and  he  will  be  able  to  estimate 
tlie  manrellous  difference  which  exists  between  them* 

Wliat  then  is  to  be  the  future  of  a  Church  so  cireumsTJinced  ? 
More  and  more  alienated  from  all  the  commanding'  thought 
of  the  nation ;  more  and  more  leaninpf  first  upon  ^e  im- 
mediate physical  support  of  the  Imperial  Government  (which* 
fcower^Tf  is  now  maikedly  averse  to  her  ultramontane  tendencies), 
aod  secondly  upon  Rome^  which  is  carrying  on  daily  her 
fftTOUiite  work  of  denationalising-  the  vassal  communion  ;  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  mere  ^Tarasite  of  the  Papacy^tliat  Papacy 
iteelf  to  all  appearance  in  the  spasms  which,  whilst  they  lend  it 
lor  the  moment  a  preternatural  and  shocking  strength,  show 
like  the  surest  tokens  and  the  most  immediate  forerunner  of  a 

oming  dissolution — what,  we  ask,  is  to  be  its  end  ?  Will  it 
once  again  be  swept  away  by  some  terrible  storm  of  unbelief? 
Are  all  these  evil  symptoms  signs  of  the  approach  of  that  day 
of  which  it  is  written,  *  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  shall 
He  find  ^ith  on  the  earth?'  Or  is  there  yet  before  it  the 
possibility  of  a  mighty  reaction  ?  May  it  be^  as  we  have  hinted 
ebove,  that  Imperialism  will  yet  restore  the  nationality  of  this  once 
noble  Church?  If  Dr,  Wordsworth  be  right,  Imperialism  owes 
to  it  this  retribution-  He  traces  much  of  the  ultra-Roman  leii- 
dency  of  the  |iresent  Galiican  Communion  to — 

*  the  iux|tUBitoriaI  interforonco  of  the  State  in  religioafl  mat  tors,  such  as 
the  crt^ction  of  churchos,  which  are  dealt  with  in  the  mm&  way  as  hutels 
le  villo,  bridges,  prisons,  and  railway*stations*  *  *  ,  ,  <  This  j5afro»og« 
0f  the  GoTemment,  which  dates  from  the  days  of  the  Organic  Articles 
^  Laws  of  1802,  has  estranged  the  affections  of  the  Church  from 
ilka  Govenmient^  ami  haa  placed  the  Church  in  an  eactrtxrwUiomd  and 
anli-rui/iWdl  attitiule*  It  ha^  loade  it  anti-GaUican  and  vtltrmmmiant* 
It  hag  produced  a  result  which  was  never  anticipated  bj  Napoloon  I., 
who  framtd  the  Organic  Articlea,  nor  by  Louia  Piiilippe,  whose  jwlicy 
in  Church  mattoi^  was  in  aceordaaca  with  their  spirit*  It  has  giraa 
a  predominant  influence  to  the  Papacy  over  ibo  French  Churdi,  It 
hoA  dona  more  for  the  eit'cusiou  and  tiiumph  of  Ultnuaoutoiuam  than 
could  havB  boon  effected  by  Hildcbraad  himsell^  * 

There  are  not  lacking  signs  whteh  seem  to  show  that  amongst 
ihe  deep  purposes  revolving  in  the  mind  of  the  preient  Emperor 
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have  been  some  which  would  indeed  redress  this  wrong  by  re- 
animating the  national  character  of  the  Gallican  Commmuon. 
But  we  anxiously  ask,  Can  even  he  effect  this  mighty  change? 
Can  he  roll  back  the  wrongs  of  years  ?  Can  he  arouse  the  French 
clergy  to  see  that  such  a  course  would  indeed  secure,  not  as  the? 
now  speak,  their  *  servitudes/  but  their  truest  liberties?  Csn 
it  be  that  future  Bossucts  shall  arise  within  her,  not  as  now  to 
be  frowned  coldly  down  or  persecuted  even  to  the  death,  bat  to 
form,  and  guide,  and  enlighten  the  mind  of  her  own  people; 
to  reform  her  developments  and  abuses;  to  give  back,  as  he 
would  fain  have  done,  the  communion  in  both  kinds  to  the 
worshipper,  and  a  reasonable  Faith  to  the  inquirer ;  and  to  stretch 
out  the  hand  of  welcome  to  every  effort  for  the  re-union  of 
Christendom  ?  Is  there  such  a  day  in  store  for  her  ?  God  gnnt 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  we  may  share  the  benefit :  that  with 
the  two  Reformed  Churches,  linked  in  loving  alliance,  France 
and  England,  the  great  twin  arbiters  of  the  world's  destinies, 
may  contend  together  against  the  Common  Enemy,  and  maintam 
the  Common  Truth. 

One  conclusion,  where  so  much  is  doubtful,  seems,  howeva, 
inevitable,  and  it  is  this :  that  those  amongst  ourselves  who  are 
lured  away  from  their  fathers'  Church  by  the  boasted  profession 
that  they  will  thus  leave  discord  for  unity  are  the  victims  of  the 
very  shallowest  of  impositions.  The  diflerences  which  exist 
within  the  English  Church,  and  which  all  wise  and  good  men 
will  ever  seek  to  reduce  in  their  proportions  and  to  clear  of  their 
bitterness,  are  the  expression  of  differences  in  the  mind  of 
man,  and  must  be  found  wherever  all  liberty  of  thought  is  not 
absolutely  stamped  out  by  the  foot  of  arrogant  assumption. 
The  deep  jwlicy  of  Rome  may  throw  around  these  differences 
such  a  veil  of  authority,  and  such  a  halo  of  devotion,  that  they 
seem  to  have  disappeared  ;  but  they  are  just  as  certainly  present 
beneath  the  veil,  and  the  stumbling  steps  of  him  who  enters 
ignorantly  into  the  folds  of  that  mist  will  soon  strike  heavily 
against  them.  He  who  quits  the  liberty  of  the  English  com- 
munion in  order  to  find  in  that  of  Rome  a  perfect  and 
unquestioning^  rest  for  his  weary  spirit  will,  unless  he  is  essen- 
tially servile  in  his  nature,  meet  undoubtedly  with  the  heaviest 
disappointment.  lie  will  fmd  that  the  concealed  acting  of 
old  perplexities  is  more  entan^j^ling  than  ever  was  their  avowed 
presence,  and  that  he  has  but  incre.ised  tlie  difficulties  of 
believing  when  he  has  substituted  for  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Creeds  of  the  Universal  Church  the  voice  of  an  ultramontane 
director,  requiring  him  to  view  with  equal  faith  the 
of  La  Salette  and  the  Miracles  of  Christ;    or  th^ 
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Conception  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Incarnation  of  the  Lord.  He 
will  hare  sheltered  himself  from  the  wind,  but  he  will  have 
fallen  into  the  jaws  of  the  whirlwind ;  or  rather,  to  express  it  in 
the  Prophet's  words,  it  will  be  to  him  *  as  if  a  man  did  flee  from 
a  lion,  and  a  bear  met  him,  or  went  into  the  house  and  leaned 
his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him ;'  *  the  end,  we 
fear,  of  many  a  wearied  spirit,  which  for  very  hopeless  weariness 
stays  in  the  disappointing  shelter  it  chose  so  blindly  from  its 
own  perplexities. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  A  Narrative  of  the  Russian  Military  Expedition 
to  Khiva  under  General  Perofski  in  1839.  Translated  from 
the  Russian  by  J.  Michell.     1865. 

2.  The  Russians  in  Central  Asia.  Translated  from  the  Russian 
by  John  and  Robert  Michell.     London,  1865. 

3.  Invalide  Russe.     1865. 

TO  those  who  remember  the  Russophobia  of  1838-39,  the 
indifference  of  the  English  public  to  the  events  now  passing 
in  Central  Asia  must  appear  one  of  the  strangest  instances  of 
reaction  in  Modem  History.  At  the  former  period  there  was  no 
special  cause  of  jealousy  or  ill-will  between  England  and  Russia. 
On  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the  state  of  Europe  was  concerned, 
Russia  was  regarded  by  us  with  rather  a  friendly  eye.  She  was  the 
great  conservative  power  of  the  West,  and  might  be  expected  to 
render  important  aid  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  order,  by  checking 
the  revolutionary  mania  of  France  and  Germany.  In  the.  East,  too, 
it  required  a  very  bold  effort  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  a  sense 
of  impending  danger;  for  at  that  time  Russia  was  hedged  up 
along  ner  Asiatic  frontier  by  a  series  of  barriers,  which  promised 
to  prevent — and  which,  indeed,  while  they  lasted,  did  actually 

f prevent — any  possible  extension  of  her  territorial  limits  towards 
ndia.  The  Caucasus  was  then  unsubdued,  and  the  tribes 
inhabiting  that  range  found  occupation  for  above  one  hundred 
thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Czar.  The  Caspian  was  unap- 
proached  by  rail,  and  boasted  of  but  two  solitary  steamers,  which 
timorously  trod  its  waves  and  peered  curiously  into  the  creeks 
and  roadsteads  of  the  Gilan  coast.  Ashoor-ada,  the  island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Asterabad,  which  is  destined,  perhaps, 
one  day  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Northern  Power  to  become  the 
aC  this  inland  sea,  had  been  but  recently  detached  from 

^  •  Amos,  V.  19. 

Persia. 
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Persia,  and  w3ls  still  a  naked  sand-bank.  Above  all,  the 
boundary  of  Russia,  confronting  India,  was  drawn  from  the  Ural 
River,  north  of  tlic  Caspian,  to  the  old  McNogolian  capital  of 
Semipolatinsk,  or  *  the  Seven  Cities,'  by  a  cordon  of  f<Nts  and 
Cossack  outposts,  called  the  Orenburg  and  Siberian  lines,*  which 
abutted  on  the  great  Kirghiz  steppe  along  its  northern  skiit^ 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  controlled  the  tribes  pasturing  in  the 
vicinity,  but  by  no  means  established  the  bold  of  Ruiaia  on  that 
pathless,  and,  for  the  most  part,  lifeless  waste. 

A  great  Tartar  empire  which  should  unite  Siberia  with  the 
fertile  valleys  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  had  been  imagined  bj 
the  Russian  Czars  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  would 
probably  have  been  realised  cither  by  Peter  the  Great  or  Cathe- 
rine but  for  the  intervening  wilderness  of  the  Kirghiz-Kazzaks. 
Extending  for  two  thousand  miles  from  west  to  east,  and  for  one 
thousand  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  impassable,  except  to  t 
well-appointed  caravan,  at  certain  seasons  and  along  particular 
tracks,  this  vast  steppe  seemed  to  have  been  placed  by  nature  as 
a  '  buffer '  betwecjn  the  power  of  civilised  Europe,  and  the  weak- 
ness and  barbarism  of  Central  Asia. 

Moreover,  at  the  period  in  question,  our  British  Indian  empire, 
freed  for  the  moment  from  internal  throes,  and  wanning  into 
active  life  under  the  influence  of  Lord  William  Bentinck'a  bene- 
ficent administmtion,  was  confineil  witliin  the  modest  limits  of 
the  Sutlej  and  the  north-western  desert;  so  that  a  broad  zone 
of  above  tw(»nty  degrees  of  latitude,  peopled  by  strong  and  inde- 
pendent races,  intervened  between  the  most  northern  districts  of 
India  and  tlic  most  soudiem  settlements  of  Russia.  Yet  at  such 
a  time,  and  under  circumstances  calculated  to  inspire  so  just  a 
confidence  in  our  own  position,  the  appearance  of  a  Russian 
Envoy  at  Cabul,  and  tlie  advance  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  against 
Herat  in  suspected  collusion  with  Russia,  were  sufficient  to 
create  a  panic  in  India,  which  shortly  led  us  into  a  war  with  the 
Afghans,  the  most  momentous  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Indian  Empire ;  both  in  r^ard  to  the  immediate 
sacrifice  which  it  entailed  of  treasure,  life,  and  honour,  and  still 

*  This  famous  line  commences  at  Guriev,  iiliore  the  Ural  Rircr  debouches  into 
the  Caspian.  It  follows  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Orenburg  and  Orsk,  aod 
then  crosses  by  the  head  streams  of  the  Tobol  liiver  to  Troitskiu  FrcMn  henoe  it 
is  drawn  to  Petro>pauloYsk  on  the  I&him,  and  so  on  to  Omsk  on  the  Irtish;  and 
from  Omsk  it  follows  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Semipolatinsk  and  Bokhtai^ 
miusk  on  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  total  measurement  of  the  line  indoding 
sinuosities  is  33()()  versts  or  2200  miles,  and  the  Cossacks  employed  to  guard  it 
number  over  20,000  men.  It  hns  been  often  pn)posed  to  erect  a  rtmliiiwwii 
rampart,  like  the  Chinese  wall,  along  the  northern  part  of  the  Unc^  io  M  to 
connect  Orsk  on  the  Ural  with  Omsk  on  the  Irtish ;  but  no 
ever  been  made  with  the  -work,  and  it  is  now  definitiTely  i ' 
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more  in  regard  to  its  effects  oa  our  *  prestige,'  jrom  whick  we  are 
still  suffering, 

WTiether  the  clanger  apprehended  to  Intlla  at  thh  period  was, 
or  was  not^  imaginarj^  is  a  separate  questioa.  Those  who  arc 
best  acquainted  with  the  East  helieve  that  if  Herat  hud  fallen  to 
the  Persian  anny  in  1838*  and  if  in  pursuance  of  lliat  victory 
an  alliance,  which  was  actually  proposeil,  had  been  concluded, 
tinder  the  guarantee  of  Russia,  between  tlie  Shah  of  Persia  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Baruckzye  rulers  of  Afghanistan  uptjn  the 
other,  the  effects  of  such  a  combination  would  have  been  sensibly 
felt  beyond  the  Sutlej, — the  more  sensibly,  indeed,  that  the 
Calcutta  Government  had  ejtag-gerated  the  importance  of  the 
supposed  hostile  demonstration  against  India^  and  had  made  its 
success  or  failure  the  griuge,  as  it  were,  of  British  supremacy  in 
the  East.  Our  object,  then,  in  recalling  the  panic  of  that  fatal 
period  isj  not  to  show  that  it  was  wholly  unreasonable,  but  to 
contrast  its  excessive  violence  with  the  apathy  which,  under 
greatly  aggravated  circumstances,  we  are  now  displaying;. 

At  present,  whether  we  regard  the  geographical  e^eiision  of 
the  Russian  and  Indian  boundaries,  or  the  material  development 
of  tlie  two  Empires,  or  the  political  condition  of  the  countries 
which  still  separate  them,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  is  cer- 
tainly much  increased.  We  have,  in  the  first  place,  greatly 
advanced  our  own  frontier.  British  India  has  now  absorbed 
Ijoth  Sinde  and  the  Punjab.  Our  detachments  guard  the  passes 
and  occupy  the  valleys  which  indent  the  mountain-chain  from 
Peshawer  to  the  Bo  Ian.  The  shadow  of  our  power  still  hovers 
orer  the  more  distant  points  of  Candahar  and  CabuL  Farther 
eastward,  too,  Cashmere  and  Thibet^  though  nominally  inde- 
pendent, are  in  reality  mere  outworks  of  India,  and  the  boundary 
of  our  political  empire  in  this  direction  is  the  Kaxa-^Koram 
range,  Russia,  on  the  other  hand^  in  the  due  course  of  events, 
and  by  her  own  natural  grcjwth,  has  become  much  more  for- 
midable as  a  prospective  limitary  power,  llie  Caucasus,  after 
half  a  century  of  resistance,  has  been  finally  subdued,  and 
although  powerful  garrisons  may  yet  Ik;  required  for  some  time 
to  come  for  the  military  occupation  of  the  mountains,  still  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  one  hundred  tliousand  soldiers  formerly 
emploved  in  the  field  against  the  Circassians^  Chichenses,  and 
Daghcstiinfs  must  needs  have  Ijeen  set  at  liberty,  and  thus  ren* 
dered  available  for  new  conquests  in  Central  Asia*  At  the  same 
time  die  material  development  of  Russia  towards  die  Hast  has 

■^    pnormous,      A    raiJway    now    connects    Petersburg   widi 

Tojjorod  ;  and  there  are  three  hundred  steamers  plying 

betweeo  this  point  and  the  Caspian,     On  the  Cas* 
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pian  iUclf  the  steam-vessels  of  all  classes  available  for  purposes 
of  war  number  over  fifty,  and  there  is  besides  a  small  subsidiarr 
flotilla  on  the  Aral,  which  is  being  steadilj  increased.  The 
geographical  approximation,  however,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant feature  in  this  re-cast  of  Anglo-Russian  relations  in  the 
East.  While  England,  in  taking  possession  of  the  line  of  the 
Indus  from  the  seaboard  to  Peshawer,  has  penetrated  on  one  side 
nearly  one  thousand  miles  into  the  *  Debateable  laml  *  of  fonner 
days,  Russia,  on  the  other  side,  by  incorporating  the  great 
Kirghiz  Steppe  into  the  empire,  and  substituting  the  Jaxartes  for 
the  Siberian  line  of  forts  as  her  southern  frontier,  has  made  t 
stride  of  corresponding  dimensions  to  meet  us ;  so  that,  instead  ct 
the  two  empires  being  divided  by  half  the  continent  of  Asia,  as 
of  old,  there  is  now  intervening  between  their  political  firontien 
a  mere  narrow  strip  of  territory,  a  few  hundred  miles  across,* 
occupied  either  by  tribes  torn  by  internecine  war  or  nationalities 
in  the  last  stage  of  decrepitude,  and  traversed  by  military  routes 
in  all  directions. 

If,  then,  there  was  danger  to  British  India  from  the  attitude 
and  possible  designs  of  Russia  twenty-eight  years  ago,  dot 
danger  must  be  increased  a  hundred  fold  at  the  present  day; 
yet  so  far  from  being  now  betrayed  into  any  paroxysm  of 
alarm,  so  far  from  thinking  of  intervention  in  the  countries 
beyond  our  frontier  in  order  to  arrest  her  progress,  her  pro- 
ceedinjy's  fail  even  to  excite  our  curiosity,  and  we  seem,  as  far  as 
the  public  is  concerned,  to  await  the  threateneil  contact  of  the 
two  empires  with  supreme  indifference. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  article,  so  singular  a  state  of 
quietude  on  a  subject  of  real  national  importance  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  effects  of  reaction.  No  doubt  the  sense  that 
our  alarm  formerly  In^trayed  us  into  errors,  will  account  for 
much  of  the  indisposition  now  shown  even  to  consider  whether 
there  is  danp^er  or  not,  hut  there  arc  also  other  influences 
at  work — influences  of  a  loftier  and  more  legitimate  character 
— which    have    contributed,    and    still    contribute,   to   the  same 


•  From  the  most  uorlhcrn  point  of  the  Thilwt  frontiers  in  the  Kara-Konm 
range  to  the  most  sotithcrn  point  of  the  Russian  frontier  in  the  Thian-shan  range 
overlooking  the  nppor  valley  of  the  Naryn  Kiver,  the  direct  distauce  across  the 
level  plains  of  Chin<Kc  Turkestan  cannot*  be  more  than  4(K)  miles.  If  we  adhere, 
however,  to  our  real  militarj-  frontier,  instead  of  calculating  from  the  point  to 
'which  our  political  influence  extends,  and  meaMire  the  road  distance,  the  result 
will  be  somewhat  different.  A  recent  l^ritish  Envoy,  Moola  Alulul-Mejid,  tra- 
vellinp:  from  Peshawer  by  Cabul  and  liadakhshan  and' across  the  Pamir  Steppe  lo 
the  Jaxartes,  found  the  entire  distance  between  IV^hawer  and  the  town  of  KoLnii 
to  be  1075  miles;  and  even  the  direct  route  by  Bajore  and 
Hailakhshan  and  Pamir  which  Mas  also  followed'  by  on^  ^' 
Kokand,  does  not  d\m"m\%\i  \\i\i  ^iUvaiTiQe  X^-^  laot^  th&D.  MO  r 


end*  A  considerable  section  of  the  commanitj^ — a  section 
numbering  in  its  ranks  the  principal  organs  of  the  Press  and 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion,  and  representing'  much  of  the 
highest  intellect  and  the  purest  feeling  of  the  age — believes,  and 
proclaims  iu  belief,  that  the  extension  of  the  Kussian  power  in 
Central  Asia  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  To 
substitute  civilization — albeit  not  of  the  highest  type — for  the 
groveHing  suj>erstilion5  the  cruel ty^  the  depravity,  the  universal 
miJ^ery  whicli  now  prevail  in  the  Uzbeg  and  Afghan  principalities, 
appears  to  this  class  an  object  of  paramount  importance,  in  regard 
t4i  the  general  interests  of  humanity  j  of  such  importance  indeed 
as  to  over-ride  any  nice  question  of  right  or  wrong  involved  m 
the  substitution  of  one  rule  for  another,  and  to  throw  entirely  into 
die  shade  any  possible  injury  which  our  political  or  commercial 
Interests  may  su<^tain  in  consequence.  Another  class  of  thinkers^ 
who  are  not  ]>rep€ired  lo  carry  their  humanitarian  feelings 
to '  so  extreme  a  length,  believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  less 
notice  we  take  of  the  pending  Russian  proceedings  the  better, 
They  remember  the  axiom  uttered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the 
Sinde  debate  of  1844,  that  *when  civilisation  and  'barbarism 
Clime  into  contact,  the  latter  must  inevitably  give  way,*  and  they 
believe  therefore  that,  as  Russia  is  now  fairly  in  contact  with  the 
Uzbegs,  the  extinction  of  the  separate  Giovernments  of  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Kokand  must  follow  with  the  unerring  certainty  of 
a  law  of  natnre.  Tliey  go  further,  indeed^  and  would  regard  any 
interference  on  our  part  to  arrest  the  movement  as  positively  mis- 
chievous; inasmuch  as  such  interference  would  not  only  end  in  a 
miserable  failure,  but  would  recoil  upon  ourselves,  by  intensifying 
the  effect  of  the  Hussian  advance  in  the  countries  beyond  our 
frontier,  and  by  more  completely  unhinging  the  public  mind  in 
India.  There  are  alsci,  perhaps,  a  few  who  honestly  think  that  it 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  British  rule  in  India  that  the 
country  should  be  conterminous  with  Russia,  and  that  for  two 
reasons ;  firstly,  because  we  should  then  have  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  neighbour  with  whom  to  conduct  political  negolia- 
Uons,  instead  of  hordes  of  fanatical  savages  on  whom  no  reliance 
can  be  placed ;  and  secondly,  because  Central  Asia,  in  a  setded 
condition  and  under  a  Europt-an  Government,  would  naturally  be 
a  better  customer,  both  in  regard  to  the  export  and  import  trade 
of  India,  than  the  barbarians  who  now^  encircle  our  North-West 
frontier  with  transit  duties  and  prohibitive  tariffs  ;*  who  are  too 

poor 


Dalies,  m  hh  Indian  llfport  on  ihi*  Traitt?  of  C^Qtrst  AMa.  1863,  bus 

*n  s  moti  formidable  lift  a^t  4uliet  on  imports  from  Britiili  l^mtoiy 

^"T  rmtv^  of  duty  qu  all  our  staple  siticles  of  produce  an4  mititi- 

fACtur« 
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poor  to  purchase  our  manufactares,  and  too  indolent  to  raj^ly  our 
markets  with  their  own  produce.  But  such  reasoners  leaye  entirelj 
out  of  consideration  that  India  is  a  conquered  conntiy,  where  a 
certain  amount  of  discontent  must  be  erer  smouldering  which 
would  be  fanned  into  a  chronic  conflagration  bj  the  contiguity  of 
a  rival  European  power.  Thej  forget,  too,  that  although  Russia  is 
at  present  friendly  and  pacific,  occupied  with  internal  refomis  and 
disposed,  perhaps,  to  relax  in  our  favour  the  stringency  of  her 
commercial  code,  there  is  no  security  that  such  feelings  will  be 
of  long  duration.  Let  the  advocates  of  Russian  neighboiuhood 
consider  what  would  be  the  effect  on  the  French  position  in 
Algeria,  if  England  were  to  occupy  the  conterminoos  tenitoxT  of 
Morocco,  and  they  will  obtain  some  notion  of  oor  probaUe 
political  embarrassments  when  confronted  with  Russia  on  the 
Indus.  Such  a  state  of  things  may  possibly  be  brought  about  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  and,  when  it  does  arrive,  will  no  doabt  be  met 
by  us  with  fitting  resolution  and  resource,  but  everj  Englishman 
who  has  at  heart  the  honour  and  Interests  of  his  conntrj,  should 
pray  that  the  day  may  yet  be  far  distant.         ^ 

To  understand  the  true  bearing  of  the  events  now  passing  on 
the  Jaxartes,  and  to  determine  the  best  mode  of  meeting,  or 
avoiding,  a  crisis  with  which  these  e^'ents  may  threaten  as,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  careful  retrospect  of  Russian  and  English 
policy  in  Central  Asia  since  the  period  of  the  Afghan  war.  This 
retrospect  will  not  be  entered  on  with  any  unfriendly  feeling  to 
Russia.  On  the  rontrarv,  the  views  which  have  actuated  Russia 
in  her  Asiatic  j>olicv,  (lurinp:  this  period  of  history,  will  be  griven, 
as  far  as  possible,  on  the  authority  of  her  own  officers,  and  will 
lx»  compared,  in  a  fair  and  eandid  spirit  of  inquiry,  with  the 
views  which  are  believed  to  have  influenced  England  in  the  same 
matters ;  the  object  bein^  to  show  how  the  two  systems  of  policr 
have  cicted  and  reacted  on  each  other,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  a  jost 
appreciation  of  the  difliciilties  of  the  present  juncture. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  career  of  the  Russian  arms  in 
Asia  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  century.  It  is  certain  that  the 
absoii>tion  of  (ieor<ria,  the  acipiisition  of  the  frontier  provinces 
of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  the  gradual  subjugation  of  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe,  althoujrh  rite<l  bv  MeXeill  in  his  famous  pamphlet  'On 

facture  varyiiifr  from  .'Ji)  to  \:A)  per" cent,  mf  minrem  (see  *  IJeport,'  p.  32);  bat  ii 
may  be  duubtcd  if  a  Ku^^iun  tarill  in  the  same  quarter  would  be  more  fiiircmnUe 
tons.  Mr.  LuniK-y,  imli-id,  in  liis  valuable  Report  on  the  Kussian  trsde  with 
(Vntral  Asia,  says  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  exclude  superior  English  oottOH 
from  some  parts  of  Russia  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  of  (:(>,  1(K),  or  ercn  SUO  per  eat 
iid  vnh'rnn  (*  Reports  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Legation,*  No,  ^p.St7); 
and  a  similar  seal .'  of  p.oteetive  duties  a]»plies  to  all  those  articles  which  an  lika^ 
to  comiK'le  with  the  native  industry. 
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Ae  progress  of  Russia  in  the  East,*  as  proois  of  her  insatiate 
tbirst  of  conquest,  were  amply  paralleled  by  our  own  annexations 
in  India  during  the  same  period*     *  The  law  of  Nature '  above 

auoted  was,  in  fact^  all  owed  full  scope  both  in  one  quarter  and 
ae  other;  the  provinces  conquered j  or  annexed,  are  believed 
to  bave  benefited  by  the  change  5  excepting,  therefore,  that  a 
certain  mutual  distrust  was  created  between  the  two  European 
powers^  no  great  evil  arose  from  their  respective  territorial 
extension.  It  is  now  declared  by  Ktissia  that  during  the  ten 
years  antecedent  to  the  Afghan  war,  while  she  was  suspectc^d  of  a 
systematic  policy  of  encroachment  towards  India^  she  was  in 
reality  exclusively  occupied  with  the  consolidation  of  her  hold 
upon  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,  and  with  measures  directed  to  the 
development  of  her  commerce  in  Central  Asia*  Her  proceedings 
in  Persia— where  she  certainly  encouraged,  if  she  did  not  insti- 
gate, the  expedition  of  Mahomed  Shah  against  Herat — merely 
aimed,  as  she  asserts,  at  the  im^provement  of  her  position  ia  that 
country  ;  and  the  appearance  of  her  agents  at  the  Uzbeg  Courts  i& 
explained  by  the  previous  activity  of  English  agents  in  the  same 
direction. 

In  tracing  out,  indeed^  the  origin  of  those  misunder- 
standings between  the  two  great  powers  which  culminated  in 
the  Afghan  and  Khivan  expeditions,  ailowance  must  always  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  they  viewed  tlieir  relative  positions  in 
regard  to  Central  Asia  from  entirely  diflferent  stand^points. 
Russia  maintained,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  bad  a  prescriptive 
right  to  the  Khanat  of  Khiva,*  which  she  was  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations  in  seeking  to  realize  whenever  an  op|X)rtunity 
oflered^  During  the  IBth  century  five  diflferent  rulers  of  the 
conn  try  had  proffered  allegiance  to  the  Rtisslan  Emperor.  The 
province,  indeed,  was  still  viewed  as  the  patrimony  de  jure  of  the 
Kirghiz  of  the  Little  Horde  who  had  been  Russian  subjects  since 
1730,  and  the  present  U^beg  occupants,  whose  rule  only  dated 
from  the  beginmng  of  the  IDth  century,  were  regarded  as 
intruders.  The  interference,  therefore,  of  any  other  European 
power  in  the  affairs  of  Khiva  was  almost  equivalent,  in  her 

*  The  narratlyo  of  tl&^  Husst iiu  Ejrpedilioa  to  IQiiTAy  Iraivlated  bj  Mr.  Bficliell, 
aMertV  this  claim  eat^oricall^r  m  namerous  paisag^.  T%f  foUov]n§f  li  an 
tESJBpW  > — *  l^boiS^  fftmi  the  Teiy  commeucemf^Dt  of  the  oight^enth  ceutunr  the 
Kbivins  bad  choien  tiTe  Khaaa  who  wcru  litissbn  £tibjects,  lu  t~00  Khan  ohah 
Nl^  paid  volttotary  homnge  to  Itussia ;   in  1703^  Khan  Aran-Na'amM  did  tbe 

1;  ffma  1741^  Abnl  Khmir  Khan  and  bis  pon^  Ndr  AH,  both  RdssIaii  tubjee^ 

1  aTt-i"  KhiTa  tiil   ]""  '    TT'        T'  'i  ':  r  Russia]]  subject*  hetd  the 

s  position  froTij  ITT  itive  right  ofKussia  to  the 

hanatof  K^^ "^^      ^'  ^laim  c*f  Rue«ia  to  Khiva, 

!lt«  Rtftsibi^  ,  prcit«<*tiuf]  ibr  th^  BiiSisiaA 

trade  In  On 

estimate, 
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estimate,  to  fomenting  rebellion  in  her  own  empire ;  but  it  was 
not  only  on  the  territorial  question  that  Russia  adopted  a  tone 
which  to  us  appears  extravagant.  She  also  seemed  to  consider 
that  her  geographical  position  gave  her  a  claim  to  the  monopolj 
of  the  trade  of  Central  Asia,  and  we  accordingly  find  her  officeis 
on  all  occasions  resenting  the  proposed  participation  of  England 
in  that  trade  as  an  invasion  of  Russian  rights  which  was  to  be 
opposed  at  all  hazards.  The  successive  travels  of  Moorcroft  and 
Trebeck,  of  Arthur  Conolly,  of  Bailie  Fraser,  of  Alexander 
Burnes,  and  even  of  the  Missionary  WolflF,  seem  to  have  excited 
the  gravest  suspicions.  *  The  English/  it  was  said  in  reference 
to  dbe  state  of  the  East  in  1835,  *have  great  facilities  for 
strengthening  their  influence  in  Central  Asia,  the  principal 
market  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  Russia,  and  for  doing  her 
serious  damage  by  establishing  regular  commercial  relations  widi 
that  country.  It  is  only  necessary  indeed  to  allow  the  possibility 
of  the  English  supplying  the  Khivans  and  the  Turcomans,  the 
nearest  and  most  hostile  neighbours  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the 
Kirghiz,  with  arms  and  ammunition,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  counteracting  the  schemes  of  England,  whoK 
agents  do  not  even  try  to  conceal  their  hopes,  in  their  published 
accounts,  of  becoming  masters  not  only  of  the  trade  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hindu-Kiish,  but  likewise  of  the  market  of 
Bokhara,  the  most  important  of  Central  Asia.' 

Now  it  is  certain  that  England  has  always  considered,  and 
(loos  still  consider,  that  she  is  entitled  to  exercise  a  fair  amount 
of  influence  in  Central  Asia,  and  to  enjoy  a  fair  access  to  the 
markets  of  Bokhara,  and  the  other  markets  of  •  that  region, 
equally  with  Russia ;  but  it  is  also  ccrtiin  that  she  has  never 
taken  any  active  measures  to  assert  or  realise  her  right,  and  that 
the  apprehensions  of  Russia,  therefore,  on  this  score,  which  ui^red 
her  on  to  an  armed  intervention,  were  altogether  unfounded. 
What  England  really  dreaded  30  years  ago,  and  what  she  had  a 
perfect  right  to  impede  by  all  the  means  in  her  power,  was  that 
Russia  would  gradually  absorb, — or  would,  at  any  rate,  extend 
her  influence,  either  by  treaties  or  by  political  pressure,  over — 
the  independent  countries  intermediate  between  the  Caspian  and 
India,  and  would  thus  complicate  our  position  in  the  latter 
country.  We  may  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  extent,  as  well 
as  the  imminence  of  the  d«ingcr,  and  we  undoubtedly  adopted 
very  unwise  measures  for  meeting  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  correctness  of  our  view  in  principle,  nor  is  anr 
excuse  required  for  our  having  inaugurated  a  policy  of  resistance 
which  was  strictly  defensive.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
mainsprings  of  action  in  the  English  and  Russian  moyemoiti  ia 
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Cpntral  Asia  from  this  time  forward,  were  a  feeling"  of  political 

jealousy  on  the  one  siilp,  ami  a  spirit  of  commercial  rivalry 
on  the  other,  a  light  will  be  thrown  on  much  that  would  be 
otherwise  unintelligible.  When  Lord  Auckland j  for  instance^ 
persisted  in  marching  an  army  across  the  Indus  in  1838,  not- 
withstanding that  the  object  for  which  the  expedition  was 
originally  organised,  the  relief  of  Herat,  had  been  already  accom- 
plished by  the  retirement  of  the  Shah's  forces,  under  the  pressure 
of  our  demonstration  in  the  FVrsian  Gulf,  it  was  avowedly  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  Russian  influence  towards  India. 

The  Proclamation,  imleed,  of  November  8,  1838,  stated  that 
the  main  object  of  Lord  Keane's  expedition  was  'the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  barrier  aj;-ainst  schemes  of  aggression  upon 
our  north-west  frontier,*  and  Lord  Auckland  had  really  at  the 
time  very  plausible  grounds  for  his  alarm  ;  for  clouds  appeared  to 
be  gathcrin|3^  on  all  sides.  Persia  had  been  entirely  alienated  by 
our  interference  to  save  Herat.  The  Sirdars  of  Candahar  had 
offered  to  coalesce  with  the  Shah,  if  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
Teheran  would  guarantee  the  arrangement.  Dost  Mahomed,  exas- 
perated at  his  treatment  by  us,  had  expelled  Burnes  from  Cabul, 
and  was  ready^  under  the  inspimtion  of  Vitkevitch,  to  welcome 
the  agents,  or  even  the  arms,  of  the  Emperor.  Russia  was 
further  known  to  have  been  most  successful  in  coercing  the 
recalcitrant  Kirghiz,  She  had  fairly  broken  ground  against^ 
Khiva  by  arresting  all  the  Uzbeg  merchants  resident  at  Orenburg 
and  Astracan,  and  her  intercourse  with  Bokhara,  ever  since  the 
mission  of  Mons.  Demaison,  in  1834,  and  the  unaccredited  visit 
of  Vitkevitch  in  1835,*  was  understood  to  be  of  the  most  friendly 

character. 

*  There  Beems  to  bave  been  a  sttange  fiiULtitj  atf ending  the  movements  of  this 
UD fortunate  ofiicer.  It  can  harilly  be  donbted  that  h^  Tiitik'J  fkikb^ra  tn  18'jg'^ 
uuder  initructions  from  tlie  GaTcrnor-General  of  Orenburg,  }ct  bis  oJhcij*! 
ehamcter  was  uever  recoguiseJ,  la  Mr,  MichelFt  psibli&bed  work  on  tbe 
^  RusiianK  la  Central  Asia,'  p.  A^tt^  he  ts  spoken  of  ai  *  Ihe  RoMian  iniTeUer 
VJtkeYitcbf  who  vkited  Ikikhuru  tii  1S35; '  and  in  the  other  work  on  Kbi¥&. 
whkh  Is  Dot  yet  printed « it  is  stutc^d  tb^it  *  Vitkevitcbi  wbeo  fent  tn  teurcb  and  for 
the  release  of  two  KnfiSian  prisoners  reported  to  be  amongsl  the  Kirf^Kiz,  wonder- 
ing on  the  rivers  Irghiz  and  Tnrgjii^  irtu  driven  by  a  tftow-^iarm  to  Ilokhara^  Cmm 
wbeooe,  however,  he  returned  in  Eaftty.'  It  certain Jy  must  bave  been  n  pro- 
digious storm  to  httYe  driven  before  it  this  hardy  yonng  Polish  i>fEeer  acr<*B  the 
K&ra-kum  snnds ;  &eroe«  the  JuixaTtcs;  acrcusft  tbe  Ptlll  more  diffleult  Kbitknm 
desert,  a  distanee  of  at  least  700  or  Bmr  milvi  from  tbe  Irgbi^  and  Turgiii  riv^rf  to 
Bokhara^ 

Tbe  blographj  of  Vilkevttcb,  givet)  in  the  note  from  wbieh  tbii  ptttso^  li 
estrtctcd,  u  full  of  inter^^t^  but  we  doubt  Its  entire  antlient  icity,  partiouhlt'ly  in 
»rd  i^P  the  closing  scene  of  bis  career.  Tbe  Russian  account  says  diat,  *  on  tbe 
i  of  Viikt'vitch  to  Petersburg,  at  the  €nd  of  ApriK  i839»  be  wtta  Ter^  well 
ed  by  ilie  Miuint«r  for  Foreign  Aftain,  by  whtsm  he  waa  IminediateTj 
lended  for  prainotion  m  tbe  Gntnlst  and  be  waa  rewarded  by  an  order  of 
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character.  What  Lord  Auckland  probably  contemplated  as  the 
result  of  this  menacing  combination,  was  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  a  Russian  mission  at  Cabul,  and  the  opening  of  fnendlj 
relations  between  the  Emperor  and  Runjcet  Sin|;^h,  and^who  shall 
say  that  the  Governor-General  was  in  error  in  judging  that  such 
a  demonstration,  backed  by  the  whole  weight  of  Mahammedan 
Persia,  required  to  be  arrested  by  energetic  measures  of  sdf- 
dcfence  ?  That  the  measures  which  he  did  adopt  were  unsoited 
to  the  occasion,  and  &iled  as  much  from  their  impracticable 
character  as  from  lamentable  faults  of  execution,  is  a  matter  upon 
which  history  has  already  pronounced  its  verdict,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  it  is  useless  here  to  re-open  the  discussicHi. 

Closely  following  on  our  own  occupaticm  of  Afghanistan, 
occurred  the  famous  expedition  of  Perofski  against  Khiva. 
This  expedition  had  been  long  contemplated.  As  a  measure  of 
mere  frontier  police,  and  irrespective  of  all  considerations  of 
external  policy,  it  was  urgently  needed.  With  the  exception, 
indeed,  of  the  claim  of  prescriptive  ^suxerainte*  over  KhiTi, 
dating  from  the  proffered  allegiance  of  the  old  Kirghiz  mlen^ 
there  was  not  a  single  weak  point  in  the  Russian  bill  of  indict- 
ment The  Uzbe^  of  Khiva,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Turcomans  and  Kirghiz  who  obeyed  them,  had  for  years  com- 
mitted every  conceivable  atrocity  against  the  Russian  goyemment 
To  mannstealing  and  raids  upon  the  friendly  Kirghiz  were  added 
the  constantly  recurring  plunder  of  caravans ;  attacks  upon  the 
Russian  outposts ;  burdens  upon  trade,  which  weighed  it  to  the 
ground;  outrages  upon  Russian  subjects  who  ventured  into  the 
country;  indignities  to  the  government;  and  finally  a  systematic 
course  of  agitation  in  the  Steppe,  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
Inciting  the  Kirghiz  to  rebellion.  The  provocation,  indeed, 
offered  by  Khiva  was  not  less  complete  as  a  '  casus  belli  *  than 
the  invasion  of  India  by  the  Sikhs,  which  led  to  the  battles  of 
Firoz-shahr  and  Sobraon,  and  terminated  in  our  own  annexation 
of  the  Punjab;  but  curiously  enough,  blending  with  these 
legitimate  grounds  for  hostility,  and  not  improbably  of  superior 
weight  in  determining  the  precise  time  of  attack,  there  was  the 
old  feelln":  of  commercial  rivalry  with  England.     Perofski,  it  is 

Knighthood  and  %  sum  in  money.  About  eight  days  after  hisarriyal  at  Petersbm]^ 
Yitkevitch  shot  himself,  leaving  behind  him  a  short  note,  in  which  he  said  he 
had  burnt  all  his  papers  before  his  death.      The  cause  of  this  suicide  remsiBf 

liidden  up  to  the  present  time.' This  may  be  compared  with  Km't 

account  of  the  same  transaction  (*  History-  of  the  Ai'ghau  War/  toL  L  p.  SOQ^  iMt 
note),  in  which  it  is  distinctly  stated,  and  we  believe^  on  the  autboritj  of  Fdbm 
Salty kof,  that  Vitkeritch  blew  out  his  brains  and  destroyed  hispajporsmflOHi- 
quence  of  the  chilling  reception  he  met  with   from  Count  Na*"  ^     ^  I  ^ 

conTiction  he  derived  from  it,  that  he  was  to  be  dissTOwsd  ap 
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trac,  in  Kis  proclamation  of  November  26,  1839,  merely  ttated 
that  one  of  his  objects  was  4o  streng^then  in  that  part  of  Asia 
the  lawful  influence  to  which  Russia  has  a  ri^fht,  and  which  alone 
can  ensure  the  maintenance  of  peace;*  but  in  the  Russian 
5irCcount  of  the  expedition,  translated  by  Mr,  Michel!,  the  sore 
point  is  laid  bare,  without  any  attempt  at  diplomatic  glojEing. 
The  object  is  there  stated  to  be  *to  establish,  not  the  dominion, 
but  the  strong"  influence  of  Russia  in  the  neighbouring  Khaimts, 
for  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  trade,  and  to  prevent  the 
influence  of  the  East  India  Company,  so  dangerous  to  Russia, 
from  taking  root  in  Central  Asia/  In  fact,  Russia  desired  to 
redress  the  balance  w^hieh  had  been  so  rudely  shaken  by  our 
advance  to  Cabul ;  and  what  is  still  more  remaFkable,  as  an 
evidence  of  her  morbid  apprehension  both  of  the  designs  ami  the 
power  of  England,  she  actually  anticipated^  by  several  months, 
the  previously  arranged  date  for  the  departure  of  the  expedition, 
dreading  lest  in  the  interim  English  agents  should  penetrate  to 
Khiva,  and,  like  Eldretl  FotUn^er  at  Herat,  should  incite  ie 
Uzbegs  to  a  more  dcCennined  resistance,* 

We  cannot  here  afford  space  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the 
expedition.  The  narrative  translated  by  Mr.  Michell,  and  com- 
piled from  official  sources,  is  replete  with  interest,  both  in  a 
military  and  political  point  of  view*  It  is  very  instructive  in  the 
first  place  to  find  that  a  force  of  5000  men  (3000  Infantry  and 
2000  cavalry),  with  22  field  guns,  and  4  rocket-stands,  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  the  reduction  of  a  country  which  is  said  to 
have  a  fixed  population  of  about  500,000  sonls,  and  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  equal  number  of  tributary  nomades.  And  it  speaks 
well  again  for  Russian  providence  and  humanitj^that  upwards  of 
10,000  camels  should  have  been  provided  for  t^ie  carriage  of  the 
camp  equipage  and  the  ordnance  and  commissariat  stores  of  this 
little  army,  six  months*  rations  for  each  man,  besides  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wartn  clothing  and  com  lor  ts,  l>eing  cArried  with  the 
force  J  although  the  distance  to  be  traversed  was  only  1000  mil^ — 
about  the  same  distance  as  the  interval  between  Karachi  and 
Cabul — and  the  march  was  not  calculated  to  require  more  than 
three  months,  at  most,  for  its  performance. 

In  r^l  trutli  the  expedition^  considering  the  season  selected 


•  The  object  ii  thus  stated  in  th«  nsirmtiTe  of  ihe  cipediiion  to  tthiva.  *  li 
was,  therefore^  of  the  greatest  tiDpurtance  to  hasten  the  @x(>editioii  for  the  ptmi«h- 
ment  of  Khiv!!^  bo  us  to  prtsvent  the  English  from  Ettpporting  the  resist^oce  of  this 
d**^«t  agiLost  Kiw^ia  ntid  to  aniicapst^  the  pofisiLilitj  of  any  other  Centrml 
rtU4>rt  t«  I'd  to  jolo  KhWa  Ky  mssos  of  threntK  or  prooiiesof 

mi  ,  loved  hy  the  EcgUBh  a^mxaJ     The  departvi^  of  tho 

\,Aii.iii;»  Lixed  for  April,  l«i-lO,  whereas  tt  actually  left  Oreahtirg 
I 

2x2  for 
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for  its  march,  seems  to  have  been  too  well  appointed,  and  t» 
have  broken  down  in  consequence.  To  have  attempted,  indeed, 
to  carry  with  so  small  a  force  an  unwieldy  mass  of  ten  thousand 
camels  across  the  desolate  tract  of  the  Ust-Urt  in  mid-winter, 
when  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  there  was  no  atom 
of  herbage  to  be  seen  for  many  hundreds  of  miles,  argues  the 
most  extraordinary  confidence  in  the  power  of  discipline  to  over- 
come difficulties,  or  the  most  culpable  ignorance  of  the  physical 
features  of  the  country  to  be  traversed.  As  is  well  known, 
Perofski's  force,  after  advancing  into  the  middle  of  the  desert, 
became  completely  crippled,  and  was  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps 
to  Orenburg,  with  the  loss  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its 
^  materiel '  and  men.  The  exceptional  severity  of  the  season  is 
usually  alleged  as  the  cause  of  this  unexpected  failure ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of 
weather  and  climate,  a  force  composed  as  Perofski's  was  could 
have  crossed  the  steppe  from  the  Emba  to  the  Khivan  frontier. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  Indian  General,  of  the  school  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  or  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  would  probably  have  found 
little  difficulty  in  pushing  across  the  waste,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  friendly  Kirghiz,  a  succession  of  flying  columns,  equipped  in 
the  lightest  manner  consistent  with  safety,  and  capable  of  holding 
their  ground  after  reaching  the  cultivated  land  until  a  sufficient 
force  had  been  concentrated  for  an  oficnsive  movement  in 
advance ;  so  that  we  do  not  consider  the  problem  of  the  Russian 
subjugation  of  Khiva  by  n  direct  movement  either  from  Orcn- 
burp  or  Orsk  to  be  at  cill  solved  l)y  Perofski's  failure. 

There  are  oflicers  still  living  who  were  on  the  point  of  startinsr 
for  General  Perofski's  camp — where,  however,  they  would  hardlv 
have  been  very  welcome  visitors — when  the  report  of  the  Russian 
discomfiture  first  readied  the  English  head-quarters  at  Cabul ; 
and  they  well  remember  that  the  news  was  received,  not  with 
exultation,  but  certainly  with  a  feeling  of  intense  relief;  for  we 
were  then  ])reparing  to  occupy  Syghan,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  Hindu  Ki'ish,  and  a  further  advance  on  Bokhara,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dislodging  Dost  Mahomed  and  his  son  Acbar  Khan, 
was  being  much  canvassed  ;  so  that  it  really  seemed,  as  Baron 
Brunnow  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  the  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  '  that  the  Sepoy  and  the  Cossack  were  about 
to  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus ;'  and  a  collision  of  thi^  nature, 
although  not  unpleasing  to  the  army,  was  viewed  by  sober  diplo- 
matists almost  with  dismay  ;  since,  however  it  might  have  ter- 
minated, it  could  not  fail  to  bring  on  an  irretrievable  complication 
of  our  rehiiions  with  Central  Asia. 

So  impressed,  indeed,  were  01  at  this  time  with  a 
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of  tlie  im  porta  nee  of  preserving  the  independence  af  the 

Uzbeg  principalities,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contact  of  Russian 

and  English  power,  that  every  e(Tc>rt  was  made  to  remoie  those 

grievances  which  had  drawn  the  Russian  hostility  upon  Khiva, 

iJind  which  might  at  any  moment  involve   Bokhara,   and   even 

Kokand,  in  a  similar  dan  gen     Stoddart  had  been  originally  sent 

to  Bokhara  by  McNeill  on  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  army 

from    Herat  iti  the  summer   of  1^38,  upon    an   errand  of  this 

^^  nature.     lie  was  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Amir  to  liberate 

^fttlie  Russian  prisoners  still  held  in  captivity  by  his  subjects,  and 

^■to  abstain   from    any  other  provocation,  either   through   unjust 

^Bexactions  upon  trade,  or  through  the  encouragement  heretofore 

^  lield  nut  to  the  Turcomans  to  pursue  their  kiil napping  practices 

upon  the  Caspian  and  along  the  Orenbur*r  Hne^  by  permitting 

the  purchase  of  Russian  slaves  in  the  Bokhara  Market,    Conolly,, 

who  followed   in   1840,  had    general    instructions    of  the   same 

nature  in  regard  to  the  Khanats  of  Khiva  and  K<»kantl,  t**  which, 

^■however,   he  superadded  a   certain  philanthnipic  policy  of  his 

^Pi)WTi ;  for  being  naturally  of  an  enthusiastic  nature,  and  having  a 

'       con  fi  den  re  in  the  force  of  a  just  caosej  wbleh  the  Uzbeg  character 

hardly  justifiedj  he   seriously  proposed   to  bind   the  respective 

Governinents  of  Khiva,   Kokand,  and  Bokliara,  by  a  tripartite 

obligation  to  each  other,  to  abandon  the  slave-trade  altogether, 

and  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  both  with  the  Russian  and  the 

Persian   Governments*       It  was    in    Khiva^  however,    that    the 

danger  of  a  renewed  Russian  intervention  appeared   especially 

imminent,  since  the  grievances  which  had  led  to  the  late  attack 

•  remained  unredressed  ;  and  thither  accordingly  were  successively 
despatched  by  Major  Todd,  Envoy  at  Herat,  the  British  officer 
nearest  to  the  scene  of  action,  bis  two  assistants,  James  Abbott 
and  Richmond  Shakespeare.  James  Ablx^tt  appears  to  have 
cDiceeded  his  instructions,  which  only  refened  to  the  liberation 
of  the  Russian  slaves,  and  to  have  given  just  cause  of  umbrage  to 
a  friendly  Powcr^  by  proposing,  after  the  fashion  of  the  days  of 
Malcolm  and  ElphinstonCj  that  Russians  should  be  permanently 
excluded  from  the  province,  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  England  being  suggested  as  a  rew^ard  for  thus  breaking 
with  the  common  enemy.  Of  course  any  such  extreme  measures 
IV ere  repudiated  as  soon  as  reported  to  head-quarters,  and  the 
Mission  of  Richmond  Shakespeare  was  undertaken  mainly  to 
epair  Abbott's  mistake,  Shakespeare,  however^  arriving  at 
thiva  at  a  very  favourable  moment^  when  the  Khan  had,  for 
first  time,  begun  to  realise  the  extent  of  the  danger  he  ia- 
'  iu  continuing  to  brave  the  power  of  Russia^  succeeded 
«ig  about  the  Iong-j>endiDg  restoration  of  the  tlaves,  and 
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himself  escorted  the  liberated  band,  numbering  four  hundied 
men,  from  Khiva  to  Orenburg.  Now  it  would  be  difficolt  to 
find  anything  in  these  proceedings  injurious,  or  even  derogatonr, 
to  Russia.  With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  Abbott^s  unauthorised 
OTcrtures,  there  was  nothing  that  a  friendly  Power  might  not 
with  perifect  propriety  have  undertaken  in  relation  to  its  Ally; 
yet  Russia  took  grievous  offence  at  the  whole  train  of  negotiatioiu 
She  seemed  to  consider  that  the  interposition  of  England  in  her 
behalf  was  almost  an  insult ;  that  she  was  humiliated  by  accept- 
ing of  any  favour  at  our  hands;  and  she  thus  refuses  to  the 
present  day  to  admit  that  she  was  indebted  to  Shakespeare's 
intercession  for  the  recovery  of  her  kidnapped  subjects.*  The 
extreme  sensitiveness,  indeed,  which  she  has  betrayed  upon  this 
subject  can  only  be  explained  by  her  pretension  to  exclusive 
relations  with  the  Uzbcg  principalities,  both  commercial  and 
political ;  a  pretension  which  of  course  has  never  been  recognised 
by  England,  and  which  it  may  yet  be  of  national  importance  to 
us  distinctly  to  disavow. 

Among  the  many  curious  revelations  in  Mr.  MichcU's  volume 
on  Khiva,  there  is  one  of  unusual  interest  at  the  present  time 
from  its  bearing  on  passing  events.  It  is  stated  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  event  of  Pcrofski's  complete 
success,  not  to  bring  the  country  under  the  direct  jurisdiction 
of  Russia,  but  merely  to  rule  vicariously  through  a  Kirghiz 
nominee. t     There  are,  it  appears,  several  families  among  the 

K  ir  j^hiz-Kazzaks 


*  Mr.  Kiihlewcin,  who  was  Sccretan*  to  General  Ipiatiefs  Mission  to  Khiva  in 
18r>i>,  iJius  refers  to  IVrofski's  Kxj>edition.  •  The  expedition  'which  nambered  50<.K) 
men,  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Khan  to  his  senses,  though  temporarily.  In 
the  fnmmer  of  1840  he  released  all  the  Kussian  prisoners.  Shakespeare,  au 
English  officer,  who" had  arrived  at  Khiva  from  iWml  in  1830,  undertook  to 
conduct  the  prisoners  to  Kussiu ; '  (*  lUi.ssians  in  Central  Asia,'  p.  549) ;  and  in  a  still 
more  disparaging  spirit,  Mr.  Michell's  second  volume  says,  *  Both  these  agents 
(Abbot  and  Shakespeare)  strove  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Russian  uffidre  with 
Khiva ;  especially  Shakespeare,  who  wished  to  take  credit  for  the  release  of  the 
Kussian  prisoners.  These,  however,  prior  to  his  arrival  at  Khiva,  bad  been 
collected  and  rcgisterwl  by  tlie  Kussian  Cornet  Aitof.*  Now  Shakespeare  was 
doubtless  favoured  by  circumstances,  but  still  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  indi- 
vidual energy,  tempered  by  discretion,  that  tlie  Kussian  prisoners  were  allowed  to 
leave  Khiva ;  and  he  b  fully  entitled  therefore  to  the  credit  of  having  effected 
their  liberation. 

fit  seems  that  a  special  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on 
nn  Expedition  to  Khiva ;  an<l  that  the  Emperor  on  March  24,  1839,  approved  of 
the  following  measures  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

M.  To  commence  at  once  the  organisation  of  an  expedition  against  Khiva,  and 
to  establish  the  necessary  dept'its  and  stations  on  the  route  without  delay. 

*  2.  To  conceal  the  real  object  of  the  expedition,  which  should  be  given  out  as  a 
scientific  expe<lition  to  the  Aral  Sea. 

*  3.  To  postiKme  the  departure  of  the  expedition  until  after  the  settlement  of 
English  matters  in  Afghanistan,  in  order  that  the  influence  and  impression  of  the 

B.^uslaQ 
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KiT^lilz-Kazz^ks  of  the  Little  Horde  dependent  upon  Kussta 
which  claim  to  he  of  the  *  White  bone/  a*  lineal  descendants  of 
Jenjsrhiz  Khan,  and  these  families,  which  had  supplied  Governors 
to  the  Kill  van  territory  in  the  last  century,  still  retain  a  powerful 
hohl  on  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the  Nomades.  If  one  of 
the^  Sultans,  then,  combiniiitj;^  the  requirement  of  undoubted 
fidelity  to  the  Emperor  with  an  hereditary  claim  on  the  affections 
of  the  Khivans,  had  been  raised  to  the  '  VVTiite  felt '  ('  Vambery*s 
Travels/  p.  387),  h  would  have  been  a  wise,  and  probably  a 
successful,  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  have 
secured  to  Russia  the  full  advantage  of  political  supremacy  with- 
out the  eijiense  or  the  d anther  of  a  permanent  military  occupa- 
tion* And  arg^uing  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  it  may 
thus  fairly  be  inferred  that,  should  the  Russian  anns  in  Centml 
Asia  attain  that  dominant  ptmtion  which  is  promised  by  their 
iiitherto  unchecked  career^  there  is  reserved  for  all  the  three 
Uzbeg  States  an  intermediate  stage  of  tributary  dependence  upon 
Russia  under  Kirghiz  rulersj  before  their  final  incorporation  in 
the  empire. 

There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  these  demonstrations  antl  counter 
demonstrations  of  the  *rreat  European  Governments  powerfully 
affected  the  Uzl^gs.  Bokhara  had  ever  been  less  Inimical  to 
Russia  than  the  sister  State*  of  Khiva  and  Kokand.  While  she 
continued,  indeed,  to  overtax  Russian  trade,  and  eveu  held  Rus^ 
sian  subjects  in  slavery,  she  still  kept  up  an  appearance  of  friend- 
linesSf  and  despatched  frequent  Envoys  to  St.  Petersburg,  It 
thus  happened  that,  in  compliance  with  an  urgent  appeal  fn>m 
the  Ameer,  who  was  seriously  alarmed  at  the  position  of  the 
English  in  Cabul,  a  singularly  well-appointed  Russian  Mission 
found  itself  at  Bokhara  iti  184f .  The  real  object  of  this  Mis- 
sion— which  was  presided  over  by  Colonel  Butenef,  and  which 
numbered  amongst  its  members  Mons,  Nic*  de  Khannikof,  %vho 
was  even  then  an  accomplished  Orientalist,  to^^ether  with  Leh- 
the  naturalist,  and  special  officers  for  the  contemplated 


Riusum  procfedings  nsiglit  Have  more  veigbt  in  Centftil  Aiia ;  tmd  tliat  EDglsitd, 
m  <otiacqiietice  of  Ecr  owb  cotn^tietta*,  tiU|;ht  no  longer  bsre  uaj  groand  for  ^Ung 
on  iki«  Kofsian  GovemDient  for  t^plauatiunii.  On  no  accooot,  now«7f?r,  to  deby 
ih^  eicpedition  lat^r  thaa  the  spring  of  1840^ 

*  4.  In  the  event  of  th«  expedition  terminating:  sueee^ikllj,  to  replajce  the  Khaa 
of  Kbivii  by  a  tru£t worthy  Kuz^dk  Sultan  |  to  establish  ordrr  nud  Eeciir'ity  a»  fkr 
■Apouibte;  to  rel^nse  aXi  the  pn&oucrs  luid  to  give  full  freodoui  to  thtt  Uuasiati 
trade*  i 

'  5.  To  ictlga  425,000  ttlTer  niUei  imd  IS^OOO  gold  dncati  fbr  tlie  @cpciioei  of  J 
thm  expedition.*  ^  i 

It  is  farther  cnnou«  to  compare  tbe  estiHtaied  ^tpenees  of  Ibe  Bussuin  cxpcdl'^ 
tioo,  which  at>e  here  giTen  at  sbotit  70,000/,,  vith  the  actaal  cxpencet  of  ouf  €m 
Afgbau  expedition,  amouatiDg  from  fiivt  to  last  to  aboot  1 5p(KKM><H>J.  «ierltiig. 
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mining  and  exploring  operations, — was  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  by  Perofski's  failure.  Bokhara,  in  fact,  was  to  be  made, 
through  political  influence,  to  lAibserve — though,  perhaps,  in  a 
minor  degree — the  same  purpose  in  regard  to  Russia,  as  Afghan- 
istan had  been  made  to  subserve  in  regard  to  British  India,  bj 
military  power ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  if  all  had  gone  on 
smoothly  at  Cabul,  that  Butenef  might  have  succeeded  in  Us 
object  But  storms  were  now  gathering  around  that  city,  and 
the  effect  at  Bokhara  was  to  involve  English  and  Russians  in  a 
common  disgrace.  No  sooner,  indeed,  was  the  news  of  the 
murder  of  Bumes  and  Macnaghten  and  the  insurrecticm  at 
Cabul  known  at  Bokhara,  than  Stoddart,  and  Conolly,  who  had 
recently  joined  him,  were  consigned  to  a  rigorous  imprisonment, 
from  which,  after  months  of  suffering,  they  were  led  forth  to 
public  execution ;  while,  the  necessity  of  Russian  mediation  or 
support  having  passed  away  with  the  danger  of  an  English  inva- 
sion, Butenef  was  in  the  mean  time  dismissed  with  studied  dis- 
.  respect,  and  the  various  proposed  arrangements  which  were  *  to 
strengthen  Russian  influence,  and  to  develop  Russian  trade  in 
this  part  of  Asia,'  were  one  and  all  scattered  to  the  winds. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of  Mr.  Michell's 
miscellaneous  volume  is  the  11th  chapter,  containing  M.  Zalesoff's 
account  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  Bokhara 
from  1836  to  1843.  The  narrative  of  Col.  Butenef 's  mission,  in 
1841,  is  of  especial  interest,  for  it  not  only  places  us,  as  it  were, 
behind  the  Russian  scenes  during  the  most  eventful  phases  of 
our  own  Afp:han  occupation,  but  it  also  presents  us  with  a  report 
by  Jin  eye-witness  of  many  details  relating  to  the  captivity  of 
Stoddart — that  most  melancholy  episode  of  a  period  fraught  with 
error  and  misfortune — which  were  before  but  imperfectly  known 
to  any  of  us,  and  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  rendered 
accessible  to  the  ordinary  English  reader.  That  the  Russian 
Government  had  throughout  exerted  itself  to  the  utmost  to  obtain 
Stoddart's  release  has  been  frequently  stated  on  the  best  authority, 
and  that  Col.  Butenef  would,  on  his  .irrival  at  Bokhara,  carry  out 
his  renewed  instructions  on  this  head  with  loyalty  and  firmness, 
was  no  more,  perhaps,  than  might  be  expected ;  but"  the 
terms  in  which  the  Russian  envoy  notified  his  success  to  his 
colleague  at  Khiva  are  entirely  new  to  us,  and  deserve  to  be 
specially  recorded,  because  they  convey  a  spontaneous  and  most 
favourable  tribute  to  the  personal  qualities  of  the  British  officer, 
a  tribute  indeed  all  the  more  striking,  that  the  two  agents, 
representing  adverse  systems  of  policy,  must  necessarily  have 
regarded  each  other  with  feelings  of  official  mistrust  *  Lieut- 
Colonel   Stoddart,'  says  the    Russian   envoy,  in    his  Report  to 
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rNtkiforcif,  at  KLiva,  'a  very  rlever^  weU-educatetl,  and  agreeable 
f  man,  has,  to  my  great  pleasure,  been  removed  this  day  to  the 
house  we  occupy;'  and  in  this  house,  as  the  honoured  ^uest  of 
the  Kussian  mission^  did  Colonel  St<xldart  dwell  lor  a  ]>eTiod  of 
two  months,  during  which  time  he  was  at  any  moment  at  liberty 
to  have  taken  his  departure  to  Orenburg,*  Lord  Clanricarde^ 
indeed,  our  Amliiassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  urged  him  to 
ath)pt  this  mode  of  escape  from  the  country ;  but  a  nice — most 
persons  will  say  an  exaggerated — feeling  of  honour  forlmd  him  to 
acquiesce.  It  was  inconsistent,  be  thought,  with  the  dignity 
of  Kngland,  and  consequently  with  bis  own  duty  as  a  British 
officer,  that  be  should  owe  his  liberation  to  the  intercession  of  a 
foreign  Government.  He  preferred  to  wait  until  the  British 
Government  could  interfere  directly  In  his  behalf;  but  that 
opportunity  never  cjccurred^  In  the  middle  of  November,  as 
already  stated,  he  wa*,  on  receipt  of  the  Cabul  news,  a  second 
time  thrown  into  prison,  and  although  the  sojourn  of  the  Russians 
at  Bokhara  was  prolonged  till  the  following  April,  they  never 
again  could  obtain  access  to  the  English  prisoners,  nor  exert  any 
influence  on  their  fate-  During  the  latter  part  of  their  stay» 
indeed,  they  were  even  apprehensive  of  sharing  Colonel  Stod dart's 
captivity. 

For  several  years  subsequent  to  the  Afghan  w^r  there  was  a 
lull  in  Central  Asia,  Nikiforof  had  visited  Khiva  at  the  same 
time  that  Buteiief  bad  been  despatched  to  Bokhara,  and  they  had 
Ixjth  sought  to  place  the  U;£beg  States  under  Ueaty  obligations  to 
Kussia  ;  but  the  moment  was  not  propitious.  A  year  later^  that 
jj  in  1842, — ^while  *the  avenging  army*  was  doing  its  work  at 
Cabul,  Colonel  Jlanilevski  made  a  not  her  attempt  ;  and  on  this 
occasion  he  succeeded  in  concluding,  for  the  lirst  time,  a  direct 

*  Mr.  Ktije,  wh*^&  chapter  on  the  Bokham  trig«df  is  one  of  the  iDci«t  yirilling 
portittuc  of  his  diMtc  worJt  oa  the  Afghan  war,  wm  evidently  »ot  aw&re  of  ihJi 
iritimacT  between  the  Htifsmn  and  English  euvoyt;  Cbe  onlj  evidcne^f  indeed, 
whicli  he  eould  oblsln  on  the  siibjt'ct  yirai  the  itatetnenc  of  a  iervant  tfa:it  *  ThtTe 
was  an  aitibLissatJiir  at  this  time  from  the  Russian  Ckivernmeni  at  Bokhara,  T*ho 
came  twice  to  aee  the  English  ^ntlemeD  who  also  visited  him.'  [^*Afgbaii  War/ 
ifol.  ii.  p,  fi06).  We  may  also  notice  a  discreiwincy  l>etween  the  dotes  ^Trn  bj  th*> 
two  AQtRoritlei  tifr  the  eommencemeiat  of  SMdart  and  Cunolty'i  captivity ,  whkh 
hf  to  say  the  least  of  it,  embarrasaing.  Kaje«  calcuktiag  from  Cnnally'fi  it- iter  of 
l^larch  IK  \^i%  which  ia  stated  1o  he  the  83rd  day  of  the  i^ptlvity,  showf  thai 
Che  two  offioeri  must  ha^e  been  thrown  iDfa  prisoD  sbout  the  ITUi  of  Dt'^cmWr ; 
wh«reaa  Baten^f  would  autedste  the  ercnt  by  at  least  a  moiith ;  hnt  iii  tnirJi  the; 
IttxfiSiau  dates  are  not  only  irreconeilable  with  the  EogHsh  datea,  but  wUh  cuch 
vlh«?r ;  fiir  Bateiief  reports  in  one  letter  that '  ConoUy  was  arresU'il  on  hi*  arrival 
fit  Bokhara,  hk  Octoher/  whiUt  in  oth^r  K^poru  h«  sajs  thftc  tbt?  Am{f  oofy 
i^tnmed  from  Kokand  on  NoTttntwr  7;  and  that  be  then  jr  ..    Riv 

L'livoy^  before  the  arrest  of  the?  British  officen,  that  lb«;y  «bi 
hodi  to  Hnsftia.    Thete  ptrrlmpa  arc  tumMl  pointSi  hut  thc^j  ajv  uaynvi 
of  tnMtworthineas. 
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treaty  between  Russia  and  Khiva.  The  precise  terms  of  the 
Danilevski  treaty  are  nowhere  given,  but  it  is  understood  to  have 
provided  for  the  due  protection  of  the  Russian  trade ;  for  an 
entire  cessation  of  slav&-dealing,  and  for  restraining'  the  Turco- 
mans, Kara-Kalpaks,  and  Southern  Kirghiz,  from  all  inxoads  oo 
the  Russian  territory  or  molestation  of  Russian  subjects ;  and  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  until  Russia,  five  years  later,  proceeded 
to  establish  a  military  station  on  the  Sir-Daria,  or  Jaxartes,  and 
thus  undertook  to  exercise  a  control  over  tribes,  faithertD 
dependent  upon  Khiva,  the  Uzbegs  of  the  Oxus  observed  with 
sufficient  fidelity  the  stipulations  that  had  been  imposed  on  them. 
During  this  same  period,  too,  commenced  that  internecine  conflict 
between  Kokand  and  Bokhara,  which,  up  to  the  present  time, 
has  raged  with  varying  intensity,  and  in  more  ways  than  one  hat 
facilitated  the  Russian  advance. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  recent  histoiy  of 
Central  Asia,  where  a  more  careful  record  must  be  obaerred 
of  facts,  and  a  more  careful  consideration  must  be  given, 
both  to  motives  and  results,  than  have  been  attempted  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  in  1847,  contemporaneously 
with  our  final  conquest  of  the  Punjab,  that  the  curtain  rose  on 
the  aggressive  Russian  drama  in  Central  Asia,  which  is  not  yet 
played  out  Russia  had  enjoyed  the  nominal  dependency  of  the 
Kirghiz-Kazzjiks  of  the  Little  Horde,  who  inhabited  the  western 
division  of  the  Great  Steppe,  since  1730;  but  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Orenburg  line  she  had  little  real 
control  over  the  tribes.  In  1847-48,  however,  she  erected  three 
important  fortresses  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Steppe ;  the  Kara- 
butak  and  Ural  forts  on  the  Irghiz  river,  intermediate  between 
Orsk  and  the  Aral  Sea,  and  the  Orenburg  Fort  on  the  Turgiii 
river,  where  the  great  caravan  route  from  the  Jaxartes  bifurcates 
to  Orsk  and  to  Troitska.  These  important  works,  the  only 
permanent  constructions  which  had  been  hitherto  attempted  south 
of  the  line — excepting  the  Mangishlak  Fort,  on  the  Caspian,  and 
the  Emba  and  Ak-Bulak  entrenchments  thrown  out  as  supports 
to  the  expedition  against  Khiva,  and  afterwards  abandoned — 
enabled  Russia  for  the  first  time  to  dominate  the  western  portion 
of  the  Steppe,  and  to  command  the  great  routes  of  communica- 
tion with  Central  Asia ;  but  the  Steppe  forts  were  after  all  a 
mere  means  to  an  end  ;  they  formed  the  connecting  link  between 
the  old  frontier  of  the  empire  and  the  long-coveted  line  of  the 
Jaxartes,  and  simultincously  therefore  with  their  erection  arose 
the  fortifi(^ation  of  Raimsk,  near  the  embouchure  of  the  river, 
subsequently  called  Aralsk,  or  '  the  fort  of  the  Aral,'  and  now 
bearing  the  official  designation  of  Fort  No.  1. 

la 
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la  the  manifesto  wliich  Russia  has  lately  presented  to  the 
Tarious  Courts  of  Europe  in  explanation  of  her  Centnil-A&ian 
policy,  she  has  traced  with  some  ingenuity  the  successive  stops 
by  which  a  civilized  Government,  in  contact  with  nomadic  tribes, 
may  be  com jie lied  to  advance  in  the  mere  interests  of  ortlerj 
and  without  any  aggress ive  tendency  whatever.  She  undertakes 
to  show  that  the  territory  inhabited  by  a  migratory  iKipulotion  is 
an  impossible  frontier  for  a  fixed  Government ;  that  there  is  no 
resource  indeed  but  to  push  on,  until  a  point  is  reached  where  the 
limitary  nations  are  sufficiently  advanced  in  social  organization 
to  admit  of  definite  relations  being^  establi^ied  with  them.  The 
argument  seems  to  be  made  for  the  occasion,  rather  than  to  be  of 
general  application^  and  is,  besides^  strained  to  an  extreme  point 
to  furnish  the  required  ground  of  justification.  It  is  quite  con^ 
ceivable  that  the  occupation  of  the  valley  of  the  Jaxartes  may 
have  been  judged  by  the  Em|ieror  Nicholas  to  Ije  indispensable 
to  the  due  development  of  Russian  power  in  Central  Asia,  and 
iiidc€Kl  it  is  well  known  that  this  has  been  the  traditional  creed 
of  the  empire  since  the  days  of  Ivan  Vasilevitch ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  that  tlie  southern  skirt  of  the  Great  Steppe  is 
in  reality  a  more  defensible  barrier  against  aggression  than  the 
northern  skirt;  and  it  is  really  pushing  the  prerogative  of 
civilisation  to  an  absurd  extent  to  pretend  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  trade,  or  in  the  general  interests  of 
human  it  J,  to  assume  the  government  of  2,5C)O,UO0*  independent 
Kirghi^t.  At  any  rate  the  recent  British  annexations  in  India, 
which  are  alluded  to  in  the  manifesto  as  parallel  cases,  repose 
avowedly  on  very  different  grounds,  the  Punjab  having  been 
forfeited  in  retribution  for  the  invasion  of  our  territory  by  the 
Stkbsy  and  the  treachery  of  the  Amirs  having,  as  it  vfos 
always  maintained,  led  to  their  expulsion  from  Sinde, 


•  Humbolrtt  in  bis  •  Asie  Centmle/  tom.  iL  p.  129,  note  2,  hai  Collected  and 
compared  all  the  moct  re< Liable  tfrldcnce  with  re^rd  to  the  itrcBgth  of  the 
Kirghiz  population,  and  th^  r^ult  of  Im  calculation  )»  a  total  of  2^4iiM^|UiiO  for  the 
aff^egatd  of  the  tribes  in  13^3.  hi  this  ffstimate»  however,  he  includes  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz^  or  BurtitA^  whom  he  pcr*Uts  in  reganliug  as  a  portion  of  the  Great 
Honle,  though  tha  KuesiaoB  liav^  conclusiTely  ihown  that  no  Buch  eontiexion 
exisfs.  In  oollatlng  the  English  and  Itu&sian  acctiynts  of  Turkestan  it  tntiflt  he 
borne  in  mind  that  we  appiv  the  uatnc  of  Ka^zuk  alone  to  the  Kirghiz  of  thi? 
ihrtfs  lumk9f  called  by  the  Hussians  Kirghii-Kaisak ;  and  thai  wliyn  we  ip^k 
<if  tba  Ktrgbiz  we  mean  the  Bumis,  or  Kam^Kirghiz,  usuaUy  named  by  the 
Rmmatii  DJkokanieai.  It  b  worth  ohserving^  too,  that  the  Kipchitki,  who, 
according  to  Yamberj,  confirmed  as  he  is  by  the  reports  of  the  recent  Kngli^h 
euToj%  form  the  most  inQuenliai  section  of  the  Kokand  community,  !irc  hardly 
laeniioDed  by  the  Rnsaiaas  as  an  imiepend^nt  body  i  in  fact,  V'ai  ^i^erta 

('  BuwiiDa  in  Central  Aak,'  p.  xm)  that  the  Kipchaks,  together  ^  iinili« 

and  Kiliu£|  bare  to  &  great  eitt^nt  becorae  incorporated  with  (Im-  r«.  u  .:  n. h  ghiz, 
or  Btiruli^    See  also  p*  9i  &r  th«  conmum  odgia  of  thv  ^  ^^^liU* 
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Before  tracing  the  Russian  progress  up  the  course  of  the 
Jasartes  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  at  the  previous  conditioD  of 
this  country.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  Kara-Kalpaks 
(or  *  black  bonnets'),  then  a  very  powerful  tribe,  who  had 
proffered  their  allegiance  to  Russia  at  an  earlier  period  (1723), 
and  had  furnished  a  ruler  to  Khiva,  Khan  Kaip,  a  Sultan  of  the 
*  white  bone,'  in  1770,  pitched  their  tents  on  both  sides  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  river,  and  were  regarded  as  masters  of 
the  region.  The  Kirghiz  oif  the  Little  Horde,  who  were  Russian 
subjects  in  name,  though  certainly  not  at  that  time  in  realitv, 
gradually  dispossessed  the  Kara-Kalpaks,  and  these  Kirghiz  were 
in  their  turn  subjugated  by  the  Uzbegs  of  Kokand,' who,  between 
the  years  1817  and  1847,  erected  a  series  of  forts  along  the  river 
from  Turkestan  as  low  down  as  the  64th  degree  of  longitude,  from 
whence  they  levied  black  mail  on  passing  caravans,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  all  the  nomads  in  the  vicinity.  The  Khivans,  too^ 
who  had  always  claimed  a  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  countiy 
adjoining  the  Aral  and  intermc<liate  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus,  established,  in  1846,  a  strong  position  on 
the  Kuvan-Daria,  one  of  the  chief  southern  *arms  of  the  Delta  of 
the  Jaxartes,  which  took  the  name  of  *  the  Fort  of  Khoja-Niiz,' 
from  its  first  Governor,  and  which  besides  commanding  the  two 
routes  through  the  Kizil-kum  (or  *  red-sand')  desert,  Ieadic|^ 
respectively  from  the  Russian  frontier  to  Khiva  and  Bokhara, 
also  efTectually  controlled  the  Kirghiz  in  their  migrations  to  the 
soutli  of  the  river.  When  the  Russians,  therefore,  by  direction 
of  (ieneral  Ohruchev,  Governor-General  of  Orenburg,  first 
plant(Hl  their  foot  on  the  Jaxartes,  both  the  Khivans  and  the 
Kokandis  at  once  took  the  alarm  and  commenced  a  series  of 
desultory  hostilities,  sometimes  against  the  Russian  detachments 
traversing  the  Steppe  from  Orenburg  and  Orsk,  sometimes  against 
the  Kirgliiz  who  assisted  tlieir  advance.  In  fact,  from  this  time, 
Danilevski's  treaty  of  1842  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
virtually  abrogated,  the  Kliivans  on  the  Kokand  frontier 
resorting  to  every  sort  of  oj>position  short  of  an  open  declaration 
of  war. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russian  progress  was  necessarily  slow. 
Notwithstjuuling  the  support  afforded  to  troops  crossing  the 
Steppe  from  the  Orenburg  line,  by  the  Ural  Fort  upon  the  Irghiz, 
there  was  still  a  tract  of  considerable  difficulty  to  the  south^-ard 
of  that  point,  and  skirting^  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Aral, 
across  which  all  the  Russian  convoys  and  detachments  must 
necessarily  pass  in  their  onward  march  to  the  Jaxartes.  This 
tract  has  been  hitherto  but  vtry  imperfectly  understood.  By  some 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  almost  impassable :  by  others  it  h»s 
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been  deemed  so  nisv  as  to  be  called  '  the  kighvvay  to  India.'     I  n 

reftlity  the  mad  across  it  is  in  no  way  comparable,  either  in 
leng^tb  or  in  difiiruUy,  to  the  desert  portion  of  any  of  the  othf.T 
Steppe  routes,  leading  to  Khiva  westward  of  the  Aral,  or  more 
to  the  eastward  to  I*\ut  Perofski  or  Tashkend,  The  Kara-kum, 
or  '  black  sands,*  which  enclose  the  Aral  to  the  north-east,  are 
not  traversed  on  tins  line  from  north  to  south,  but  are  merely 
skirted  on  their  western  border,  and  the  worst  part  of  tlie  road^ — 
tbe  only  really  bad  part  indeed — is  its  lower  portion  which  crosses 
the  saline  Steppe  from  the  extrome  corner  of  tlie  Aral  to  the  bed 
uf  the  Jajsartes,  The  utmost  extent,  moreover,  of  this  difiicuh 
pcjrtion>  bordering  the  Kara-kum  Desert^  is  under  two  hundred 
miles;  and  even  here,  accord ing^  to  the  Russian  description  of 
the  route,  translated  by  Mr,  Michel J^  *  wells  exist  at  every  stage 
in  sufficient  numbers  for  the  supply  of  considerable  caravans,'* 
While  therefore,  owing  to  the  limited  supply  of  water  and  to  a 
general  scarcity  of  forage  along  die  entire  route,  it  may  be  held 
to  be  impassable  to  any  large  number  of  troops  inarching  in  a 
united  botly,  there  would  not  seem  to  be  any  serious  hindrance  to 
the  ]iassagc  of  detachments  of  moderate  strength ;  and  in  fact  it 
i&  along  this  track,  which  is  everywhere  practicable  to  wheeled 
carriages,  til  at  have  passed,  not  only  the  troops,  supplies,  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  stores  belonging  to  the  Russian  iield4orcc  and 
garrisons  now  serving  on  the  Jaxartes,  but  also  the  boilers,  iron 
plates  J  machinery,  and  heavy  armament  of  the  steamers  and  vessels 
of  war  diat  were  put  together  at  Fort  Aralsk* 

Simultaneously  with  the  erection  of  the  fortress  of  Aralsk  the 
Russians  prepared  to  launch  a  small  flotilla  which  might  occupy 
the  sea  of  Aral  and  facilitate  the  further  ascent  of  the  Jaxartes, 
Three  small  vessels,  accordingly^  which  were  built  at  Orenburg 
and  afterwards  taken  to  pieces  antl  transported  overland  to  the 
Jaxartes,  first  carried  the  Russian  ilng  upon  this  inland  sea  in 
1847-48.  They  were  f*dlowrd  in  due  coarse  by  two  iron 
steamers,  w^hich,  being  constructed  originally  in  Sweden,  were 
then  passed  on  in  pieces  rid  Petersburg  to  Samara,  on  the  VVolga, 
and  ultimately  to  Aralsk^  where  they  were  put  together  an<l 
launched  in  1hS52  ;  the  total  cost  of  the  two  vessels,  including 
their  conveyance  to  the  Jaxartes  and  the  salaries  of  the  artisans 
employed   in    constructing  them,   amounting  to  no   more  than 

•  *Kii«smnB  111  CHntml  Asia/  p,  310.  In  tfociug  ftte  routes  and  mftreheft 
(!rfifnbcd  in  Mr*  Michel  I's  work,  great  care  am&t  W  lakt^ii  to  tiisiiiipuish  betwet*ft 
the  Ural  Foi't  or  UraUk,  on  tliu  Ifgiiist,  and  the  Aral  Fort  or  Aralsk  near  Un? 
idouth  of  f!ie  Jaxart^  i  for»  thrciuphottf  the  work  in  qnosticin,  the  cirthogTaphj^  of 
ArnUk  is  emjiloyed  for  boili  po&jtiows  jnditFvfetitly*  Ste  pariicularly  pp,  ^Mi\ 
ara,  and  3^1. 
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7400Z.  Having  thus  prepared  a  tecondarj  base  of  some  strength 
on  the  Sea  of  Aral,  Russia  proceeded  to  put  in  execution  her 
great  scheme  of  occupying  the  lower  portion  of  the  yallej  of  tbe 
Jaxartes,  her  avowed  object  being  to  establish,  in  the  first  plscc^ 
a  line  of  fortresses  along  the  river  as  far  as  die  point  whore  the 
Kara-taii  range  sinks  into  the  desert,  and  from  thenoe  to  supply 
other  links,  either  along  the  old  frontier  of  the  Chu  or  by  the 
more  southern  line  of  the  Talas,  which  should  connect  the 
Jaxartes  chain  with  the  eastern  settlements  about  the  Issi-kuL 
In  this  arrangement  she  professed  to  recognise  no  territorisl 
encroachment,  as  her  own  Kirghiz  already  camped  an  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Chii  had  been  adopted  long 
previously  as  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Steppe;  but,  never- 
theless, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Uzbegs  of  Kokand,  who  west 
then  in  possession  of  the  great  river,  considered  the  Russisn 
approach  as  a  direct  invasion,  while  the  despair  of  the  Khivans 
on  the  southern  bank  found  vent  in  their  piteous  exclamatiwn 
j^hat  ^  if  the  Russians  were  to  drink  the  waters  of  tbe  Sir-Darii 
h  them  they  could  no  longer  exist.' 

The  principal  fort  on  the  Jaxartes,  which  had  been  constructed 
by  the  Kokandis  in  1817,  and  had  ever  since  dominated  the  riTei; 
was  named  Ak-Mesjed  (or  the  '  White  Mosque  ').*  It  was  situ- 
ated at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles  from  the  moath 
of  the  river,  and  in  Uzbeg  estimation  was  a  place  of  tctj  con- 
siderable strength.  The  first  offensive  movement  of  the  Russians 
was  a  reconnaissance  in  strength  against  this  place,  an  expeditimi 
being  organised  for  the  ])urpose,  the  details  of  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  impress  tlie  military  reader  with  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Itussian  daring.  That  a  small  detachment,  indeed,  of  four  hun- 
dred men,  with  two  field-pieces,  should  have  been  sent  forth  into 
an  unknown  country,  and  have  been  directed  to  penetrate  to  a 
distance  of  220  miles  from  their  base,  with  no  support  in  the 
interval,  and  liable  to  ho  attacked  at  any  point  of  the  march  by 
overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy,  would  have  been  considered 
an  act  of  fool  hard  in(*ss,  had  not  the  ex]K?dition  been  crowned  with 
signal  success.  The  d(»tachment  Ijeing  unprovided  with  heavy 
guns,  or  scaling  ladders,  was  unable  indeed  to  capture  the  inner 
citadel  of  Ak-Mesjed,  which  was  defended  by  stout  mud  walls, 

*  In  the  Kussian  maps  and  p'opraphical  papers  this  place  is  osaally  called 
Ak-Meshed,  -which  is  nonsense.  Mtshiii  signifies  *  the  place  of  martyrdomV  l>einc 
the  locative  noun  of  the  root  nhahmlf  tr>  witness,  and  the  name  thus  very  properly 
applied  to  places  like  Nejjef,  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  Ali,  5le$hed  in 
Khorassan,  where  the  Imam  Kaza  was  martyred,  &c.  ;  hut  Merjid  (from  whence 
the  corrupted  form  of  Mosque ;  simi)ly  means  '  the  place  of  worship,'  being  the  loca- 
tive noun  of  the  root  *  mjiul'  *  to  bow  down/  or  *  make  obeisance,*  and  is  thus  of 
much  more  general  application. 

twenty 
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twenty  feet  higb  ;  but  it  made  a  complete  re  conn  a  Usance  of  the 
Itjcality,  destroyed  and  Lurnt  all  the  outer  works  and  build  Lng-s, 
and,  on  its  retum-inarcb,  demolished  three  auxiliary  forts  which 
the  Kokandis  held  ]ower  down  the  riven  TIiq  temper  of  the 
enemy  having  been  thus  tried,  and  found  to  be  far  from  formid- 
able, in  the  summer  of  tlic  ne:xt  year,  1353,  a  second  expedition- 
ary column,  amount ingf  to  1500  men,  with  ten  pieees  of  artillery 

id  three  mortars, — being  part  of  a  much  larger  force  which  had 
n   sent  from  Orenburg,  especially  for  the  reduction   of  the 

asartes  valley,— marched  a^in  from  Aralsk  up  the  river,  sujv 
ported  on  this  occasion  by  the  steamer  '  Perofski**  When  the 
column  reached  Ak-Mesjed,  the  place  was  found  to  have  been 
so  [mueh  strengthejied  since  the  reconnaissance  of  the  previous 
year,  as  to  be  only  assailable  by  regular  approaches.  The  first 
battery  ivas  accordingly  ereeted  on  July  6th,  and,  after  three 
weeks'  lal>our,  a  covered  sap  having  been  run  across  the  ditch, 
and  a  breach  eUected  by  springing  a  mine,  the  place  was  stormetl 
and  taken  by  assault  on  the  27th  of  the  month  % — 230  Ijodies  o** 
the  Kokandis,  which  were  counted  in  the  ditch  and  about] 
breach,  testifying  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  defence.  At  the  same 
time  that  Ak-Mesjed  was  captured,  a  small  detarhment  from  the 
Russian  column  took  and  destroyed  the  fort  of  Julek%  one  hun- 
dred versts  higher  up  the  river ;  and  this  was  the  extreme  point 
of  the  Russian  advance  for  the  next  eight  following  years.  The 
fihject  of  the  Russians,  indeed,  seems  to  have  now  been  to  conso- 
lidate their  position,  which  at  first  was  far  front  secure,  instead 
f *f  attempting  further  conquests.  For  some  months  after  the  loss 
Ak-5Iesjed,  repeated   efforts  were  made  by  the  Kokandis  to 

cover  tlie  place;  and  on  one  oci^asion  {December  14,  1853),  a 
pitchetl  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  fort,  in  which  the 
Kokandis  were  said  to  have  lost  two  thousand  men^     The  Kbivans 
also^ — without  avowedly  breaking  with  the  Russian  authorities 
— from  the  fort  of  Khoja-NhiK,  which  flanked  tbe  Russian 
were  continually  threatening  the  detached  lorts  between 
and   Ak-Mesjed,    until    at   length  General   Peroiiki   (' 
deemetl   it  necessary  to  sent!  a   detachment  to  destroy 
Even  the  Bokharians,  although    at  war  with  Kokand 
great  dissatisfaction  at  the  Russian  advance.    But  the  mcH 
impediment   to  further  progress,  which  assailed  Rusdii 
time,  was  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Steppe,     A  Kirghiz:  !< 
the  name  of  Izzet  Kutebar,  an  hereditary  robber,  threw  thi 
country  into  disorder  from  the  Orenburg  line  to  the  Arai 
for  five  years,  from  lb53  to  1858,  set  at  defiance  all  the  li^ 
efforts  to  capture  or  expel  him.     During  this  intervalj  toi*, 
e  effects  of  the  Crimean  war  were  felt,  even  at  sue)* 
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rmmote  point  as  tte  Jaxartes,  and  Russia  was  only  too  well  satis- 
fied to  hold  lier  ground,  without  provoking  the  further  aetive 
Ijostilities  of  the  Uzbegs,  Instead  of  extending  her  line  of  forts, 
therefore,  she  merely  gave  them  a  fresh  distribution  w  ith  a  %'iew 
to  their  better  mutual  support.  Fort  Aralsk  was  thus  transferred 
to  a  more  convenient  position,  at  the  point  where  the  Cazata 
branch  of  the  Delta  left  the  river,  and  was  officially  named  Fort 
No.  1,  retaining,  however,  in  the  country  its  more  correct  geogra- 
phical title  of  Cazala,  under  which  name  it  will  now  he  found  at 
the  passage  over  the  Jaxartes,  in  all  the  itineraries  leading  from 
Orenburg,  either  to  Khiva  or  Bokhara.*  A  second  fort,  called 
No.  2  (originally  Fort  Karmakchi),  connected  CaBala  with  Ak- 
Mesje<l,  which,  under  the  Russian  rule,  took  the  name  of  Fort 
Perofskl  in  honour  of  the  Governor-General  of  Orenburg,  who 
in  1853  sent  the  famous  expedition  against  iL  Above  Fort 
Perofski,  also,  another  position  was  established  as  late  as  1S61, 
at  the  old  Kokand i  settlement  of  Julek ;  and  it  is  these  four 
fortifications  only,  which  form  at  the  present  day  the  Russian 
line  of  posts  along  the  desert  pcirtion  of  the  Jaxartes  valley.  It 
must  be  remembered,  indeed,  that  the  physical  features  of  this 
river  are  somewhat  remarkable.  Watering  with  its  numerous 
affluents  in  the  upper  part  of  its  basin  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
delightful  countries  in  the  world,  and  fringed  throughout  its 
course  with  the  richest  cultivation,  it  debouches  below  the  town 
of  Turkestan  upon  a  saline  steppe,  and  its  character  becomes 
entirely  altered.  Where  the  banks  are  high^a  thin  l>elt  of  jungle 
alone  separates  the  river  from  the  desert ;  where  they  are  low, 
inumlations,  forming  reedy  lagoons  and  impassable  morasses, 
spread  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  fare  of  the  plain  ;  in  the 
intermediate  portions  alone,  where  the  banks  admit  the  river  over 
the  adjacent  lands  at  the  time  of  flood,  but  cut  off  the  supply  of 
water  at  other  seasons,  is  there  at  present  much  cultivation  or 
pasturage^  In  such  positions  the  lands  are  said  to  be  still  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  the  irrigating  waters  overlaying  the  surface 
with  a  rich  alluvial  loam,  which,  in  combination  with  the  saline 
•oil J  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  agriculture.  Whether 
Hussian  engineering  science,  by  a  skilful  management  of  the 
waters  of  the  river,  will  be  able  to  conquer  the  general  sterility 
of  the  adjoining  steppe  to  any  appreciable  extent  remains  to  be 
seen;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  all  history  the  lower  basin  of  the 
river  has  been  regarded  as  an  irreclaimable  desert,  the  town  of 
Otrar^  the  scene  of  the  great  Timour's  death,  and  situated  a  short 


I 


*  See  for  iaitiinea  the  pamphlet  published  last  ye^r  hj  tbe  Italiaa  silk  mer- 
chanti,  n-biiug  their  captivity  at  Bokhara.     Pp.  4  &ud  5^ 


VoL  lib.— AVi^5(?. 
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distance  from  Turkestan,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arjs  with  the 
Jaxartes,  being  the  last  inhabited  place  in  the  descent  of  the  nxa 
towards  tlie  Aral.*  The  Emperor  Baber,  indeed,  who,  as  the 
king  of  the  country  and  a  man  of  singular  intelligence,  ought  to 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  geography,  states  positively 
that  '  tlie  river  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in  the  sandy  desert  below 
Turkestan,  and  disappears.' 

We  must  now  briefly  tiace  the  march  of  events  to  the  eastward. 
It  was  not  merely  in  the  country  of  the  Little  Horde  that  Rus- 
sian ]K)wer  had  been  making  its  way  since  Perofski's  expeditioa 
of  1839.  Similar  success  had  attended  the  efforts  made  from 
the  Siberian  line  to  bring  under  control  the  Kirghiz  of  the 
Middle  Horde  in  the  northern  division  of  the  Steppe,  and  of 
the  Great  Horde  around  Lake  Balkash.  The  Russian  occupa- 
tion, however,  of  Zungaria  or  the  Trans- lli  region,  as  it  is  usually 
called  by  them,  to  the  south-east  of  Lake  Balkash,  is  of  quite 
recent  date.  Fort  Vernoe,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Mongolian  city 
of  Almaty,  was  founded  in  1854,  and  the  extension  of  the  line  to 
the  westward,  by  Kastek  and  Tokmak  to  the  Uzbeg  fort  of  Pish- 
pek,  was  only  gradually  effected  between  that  time  and  1862. 
Vernoe  is  one  of  those  nrilitary-agricultural  colonies  which  Russia 
provides  for  her  veteran  soldiers,  and  which,  wherever  they  can 
be  planted,  under  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  climate, 
give  so  much  solidity  to  the  frontier.  Between  four  and  five 
thousand  colonists  were  here  congregated  at  the  outset,  and  their 
numbers  Lave  since  much  increased,  as  the  two  great  commercial 
routes  from  Kokand  to  Kulja,  west  and  east — and  from  Kasho^ar 
to  Semipolatinsk,  south  and  nortli — cross  each  other  at  this  point 
and  thus  attract  traders  to  the  spot.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Vernoe  and  Lake  Issi-kul,  which  is  immediately  to  the  south,!  the 

Russians 

•  Admiral  Boutakoff  of  the  Kiissian  Navy,  already  well  kuown  to  geographers 
for  ills  admirable  survey  of  the  Soa  of  Aral  in  1849-50,  recently  submitted  to  the 
Societe  Imporiale  Geographique  de  Kassie  December  2,  18041  a  most  iiiteresiing 
report  of  his  ascent  of  the  river  Jaxartes,  for  a  distance  of  1505  versts,  above 
10(H»  miles,  from  its  embouchure  to  the  vicinity  of  Taskkend.  He  was  unable  to 
ascend  higher  on  account  of  the  exhausti<m  of  his  fuel,  but  understood  that  the 
river  continued  navigable  for  several  hundred  miles  further  on.  Admiral  Bouta- 
koff's  tracing  of  the  river,  verified  throughout  by  astronomical  observation,  is 
being  now  published  at  St.  Petersburg. 

t  J^ke  Issi-kiil  or  *the  warm  lake')  has  attracted  much  interest  in  modem 
times,  from  the  singular  fact  that  in  the  famous  Catalan  Map  of  1374,  which 
gives  the  caravan  route  pursued  by  the  Genoese  traders  from  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Caspian  to  China,  an  Armenian  monastery  is  noticed  to  the  north  of  the  lake, 
apparently  in  the  position  of  Almaty  (the  modern  Fort  Vernoe^,  which  is  said  to 
coniain  the  body  of  St.  Matthew.  Modern  criticism  is  not  disposed,  in  default  of 
other  evidence,  to  recognise  this  isolated  settlement  of  Armenian  monks  at  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  3000  miles  from  Echmiadzin,  but  no  other  reasonable  explaoatioo 

has 
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Russians  first  rame  in  contact  with  the  Knra-Kir^his!  or  Bnruts 
(usually  tmmetl  by  the  Russians  Dikokameni)  \  l>ut  neitlirr  from 
this  tribfv  whose  wandering's  extend  from  Fort  Vernoe  over  the 
wiiole  Kokand  territory  to  Radakhshan,  nor  from  the  Kirghiz  of 
the  Great  ilorde,  who,  throughout  t)ie  south-eastern  part  nf  the 
steppe,  are  a  g^ood  deal  mixed  up  with  the  Buruts^  was  any  serious 
opposition  experienced  in  the  establishment  of  the  authority  ol 
Russia  in  tliis  remote  and  almost  unknown  region.  Her  officers, 
combining  tlie  steal  of  explorers  with  the  national  passion  for 
fresh  acquisition,  surveyed  and  mapped,  and  took  possession,* 
until  the  frontier  of  the  empire  attained  in  one  direction  the  crest 
of  the  Tian-shan  or  "^  Celestial  Mountains '  overlooking  Chinese 
Turkestan,  and  abutted  in  another  upon  the  line  of  forts  with 
which  the  Kokandis  had  tesseiated  their  north-east  horden 

According  to  the  original  programme  which  Russia  had  put 
forth,  the  work  of  reconstruction  was  now  complete  without  any 
further  dislocation  of  territory.  As  her  position  had  been  con* 
s<iUdated  to  the  East  by  the  settlement  of  Kopal,  Fort  Vernne, 
and  Ka^tek,  between  the  Chinese  hijrder  and  the  Kokand  i  out- 
post of  Tokmak  on  the  Chii  \  and  as  a  chain  of  forts  had  been 
also  constructed  to  the  west,  along  the  Jaxartes  from  the  Aral  to 
Julek,  it  merely  remained  to  establish  a  cordon  of  outposts  along 
the  valley  of  the  Chu,  which  should  connect  these  two  fliiuking 
portions  of  the  frontier  t«>gether,  in  order  to  possess  the  great 
desideratum  of  a  continuous  military  line  to  the  south  of  the 
Steppe,  in  substitution  of  the  old  Siberian  line  to  the  north.  It 
was  hardly  to  be  expected,  however^  that  Russia  would  remain 
content  with  the  arid  and  inhospitable  line  of  the  Chiij  when,  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  south  beyond  the  Talas,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  Chu,  and  along  the  nortJiern  slopes  of  the  Karatdu 

liAi  beea  offered  of  the  old  Spanish  notice.  We  would  fioggeit,  howeTer,  that  the 
vMM3ft8terj  aLliidpd  to  wa$i  Buddhkt  and  Thibetan,  dnular  ts,  or  perhapfi  id^'ntieftl 
with,  \h^X  visiied  by  Semen ofl'  in  1857  at  Alma-Arosiaii,  near  the  sotithem  shore 
<;f  tise  lake,  where  he  found  '  inEcripOotis  in  Tybetaii  cbamcten  EtiU  m  e^eellcnt 
pri'^Lrvatlon.'     (&ee  '  jQuraal  of  the  Boy  at  G^ogfraphic&l  Sodetj/  vol.  jt^^.  p. 

*  A  seHcfi  of  vety  eEt^Ueat  papers  on  the  geogmphy  of  thk  part  of  A*ifl« 

by  Semenoff,  Golubef^  Abramof,  and  V^eoiuktrf,  hav*  beeo  transtuted  from  ihe 
Eufisuui  by  J,  MicIieUj  Eg^j.^  and  publii^lieil  in  the  31st  and  32ud  volaiues  of  the 
Boyul  Geograpliii'al  Society's  Jour&al ;  and  other*  of  still  greater  interest  remain 
XI u translated.  The  traveb,  indeed,  of  WilyanilnowSermow  '  writt4*n  by  Miehell 
a»  V'etiamitiof-Zt'raof),  who  appean,  from  the  extracts  in  Mr.  Ltimley"^  Trade 
R<fport,  to  have  viinited  motit  of  the  cltiea  of  Kokaod ;  and  the  routes  by  which 
ValikhanofF— the  Ensfllani^M  Kirghiz  whose  adventures  form  the  luo^  curious 
pOftkm  of  Mr.  MkheU's  volume — poRsed  to  and  fro,  lietwecn  the  Tliian-shan 
lIcNmtahift  end  KaihgaTp  woald  be  of  tmrpaolnglfiterest  at  present  to  thi^  Kugbsh 
Ttender.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  alio,  that  we  shall  be  favoured  ^ith  an  Eoglish  Yer&ioa 
of  Boutakoff 's  surrey  aud  aiap  of  the  Jaiartes. 
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and  Boroldai  ranges,  a  chain  of  forts  were  ready  to  lier  hand, 
which  the  Kokandis  had  constructed  to  protect  their  own  frontiers 
from  invasion  from  the  Steppe,  and  to  curb  the  predatory  Kirghiz. 
These  fortresses,  indeed,  bearing  the  name  of  Suzak,  Cholak- 
Kurgan,  Avliata,*  Merkc,  and  Pishpek,  were  so  conveniently 
situated  for  the  Russian  purpose  as  almost  to  invite  attack. 
Although  nearly  isolated  from  support,  in  no  case  did  they  sur- 
render without  a  struggle.  At  Pishpek,  indeed,  in  October, 
1862,  and  at  Avliata  early  in  1864,  the  garrisons  offered  a  most 
determined  resistance;  but  eventually  they  one  and  all  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Russian  power.  Even  this  advanced  position, 
however,  did  not  now  satisfy  the  Russian  requirements.  The 
line  within  the  Talas  was  still  too  near  the  desert  It  failed  also 
to  furnish  the  troops  with  sufficient  supplies,  and,  above  all,  it 
did  not  circumscribe  the  unruly  Kirghiz  tribes  who  had  sought 
refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Kara-ta6  and  Boroldiii  moun- 
tains. The  Russians,  therefore,  seem  to  have  now  laid  aside  all 
further  scruple;  and  having  already  cleared  away  in  1860-01 
the  two  intermediate  outposts  of  Yaiii-Kurgan  and  Din-Kurgan, 
which  the  Kokandis  had  erected  beyond  the  last  Russian  settle- 
ment of  Julek,  to  cover  the  approach  to  the  town  of  Turkestan, 
they  boldly  continued  their  advance  up  the  valley  of  the  great 
river,  so  as  to  include  within  their  frontier  the  ranges  north  of 
Kokand,  and  intervening  between  that  fertile  region  and  the  desert. 
The  bulwark  of  Kokand,  on  this  side,  was  the  town  of  Hazret-i- 
Turkcstan,  so  called  from  the  tomb  of  a  famous  saint,  otherwise 
known  as  Khoja  Ahmed  :  t  and  this  place  surrendered  to  the 
Russians  early  in  lbG4.  The  Kokandis  then  fell  back  on  their 
next  defensible  position,  Chenikend,  a  city  about  100  versts 
in  the  rcar,t  which  they  proceeded  to  fortify  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  and  from  whence  they  directed  a  series  of  attacks  on  the 
Russian  outposts,  intended  to  impede  their  further  advance.  In 
repelling  such  attacks,  the  Russians  assert  that  they  were  led  on 


*  This  name  is  usually  written  iu  the  maps  Avlie-Ata,  but  in  the  Kussian  official 
papers  it  appears  as  a  single  word,  Avliata.  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Taraz  or  'I'alas,  which  was  the  most  westerly  point  laid  down  by  the  missionaries 
Arochi,  Espi«;ny,  and  lIalK*rstein,  in  their  astronomical  survey  of  Turkestan,  con- 
ducted under  the  orders  of  the  Chinese  Kmperor  in  1755. 

t  The  liussians  usually  name  this  place  Airct  for  Haxret;  but  Hazret  or  Hazret 
Sultan  is  merely  a  title  of  honour  which  was  borne  by  the  famous  Saint,  Khoja 
Ahmed,  who  Mas  buried  at  Turkestan.  Turkestan  is  constantly  mentioned  in  tbe 
Memoirs  of  Baber,  as  the  chief  place  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  beyond 
Fer;;ljaneh  aiid  on  the  confines  of  the  desert;  but  the  name  is  not  old,  and  is  Lot 
found  in  the  Arabic  geographers. 

I  Chemkend  is  also  a  new  name,  the  town  having  apparently  risen  into  note 
sii.ce  the  time  of  iJabcr.  The  chief  place  of  this  very  fertile  district  was  anci;*nily 
Seiram,  which  is  now  stated  to  be  a  mere  village. 

to 
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the  town  of  Chemkend  itself,    the  capture  of  which  in  the 

mnnih  of  October  closed   the  campaign^  and   placed  tbt*m  in 

j       ri»mmaml  of  one  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  provinces,  a  dis- 

I       trict,    indeed,   which  the  *  Invalide  Russe''  descril>cs   from    the 

official  reports  as  '  le  grenier  de  toute  la  contree  entre  le  Tchou 

I      et  le  Syr-Daria.*. 

^m  Scj  gmve  a  violation  as  this  invasion  of  Kokand  and  capture 
^'nf  its  chief  cities  involved  of  the  principles  on  which  Russia  had 
hitherto  professc*!  to  be  acting',  and  ^vbich  merely  regartled  the 
strategic  rec]uirGnients  of  her  southern  frontier,  could  not  fail  to 
attiact  the  serious  consideration  of  England^  interested — and  very 
properly  so — as  we  always  had  l>cen  in  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  the  Uzbeg  states.  The  circular  letter,  alr^dy 
alluded  to,  which  w^as  in  November  last  addressed  to  the  'Lega- 
tions and  Embassies  of  the  Russian  Emperor  in  Foreign  Countries/ 
aa*l  which  professed  to  place  before  Europe  in  its  true  light  the 
Asiatic  Policy  of  Russia, — this  letter  j  although  so  me  w^  hat  gran- 
diloquently expressed,  was  nevertheless  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
assuring ;  for  it  explained  how  the  late  territorial  acquisitions  had 
been  brought  about  '  by  imperious  necessity/  and  in  opposition 
to  the  wish  of  the  Emperor;  and  it  further  asserted,  with  cate- 
gorical precision,  that  the  expansion  of  the  empire  in  Central 
Asia  had  now  reached  its  ihnit*  The  only  unsatisfactory  part  of 
the  expianatioo  was  the  doubt  which  it  seemed  to  imply,  whether, 
in  spite  of  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
menty  the  peace  of  the  East  was  not  liable  to  be  compromised  at 
any  moment  by  the  indiscreet  or  over-zealous  conduct  of  a  mili- 
tary commander. 

There  will  probably  be  abundant  opportunity  in  the  sequel  for 
testing  the  value  of  Prince  GortchakoflT's  Circular;  indeed  the 
prosecution  of  the  Kokand  campaign  during  the  present  year  has 
already  furnished  an  instructive  commentary,  having  completely 
stultified  the  Russian  assurance  of  a  finality  of  conquest.  The 
peroration  of  Prince  Gortcbakoff's  Circular,  however,  is  so 
important,  and  is  so  likely  to  become  the  subject  of  future 
reference,  that  we  make  no  excuse  for  quoting  it  in  extmiso  *  — 

*  En  cffet,  la  ligno  primitive  do  nos  frontit-res  le  long  de  la  Syr- 

Darja  jastiu'au  fort  P^rovsky  d'un  cot^,  et  ds  1  autre  jusqu^au  Lac 

I*iRTk-Koul,  avait  T inconvenient  d^'etre  presq^uo  a  la  Hiuite  du  d^eert, 

Elle  vUkU  inteiTompuc  sur  un  immense  oflpace  eutro  les  deux  poiutg 

extremes ;  elle  n  offrait  pas  assez  de  res&oarces  a  nos  troupes,  et  loifisat 

en  dehors  des  tFibus  sans  cohesion  avec  Icsquellce  uulle  stabilile  n^^talt 

possible* 

I         *  MalgT^  notrc  rypugnonco  h  donuer  a  nos  frontierea  unc  pltte  grando 

^Ktcndue,  eea  moti&  out  ctS  ossez  puiisaiiti  pour  d<^termiucr  le  Gou- 

^H  vemeiuiint 
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Ternemont  Imperial  'k  ^tablir  la  continnit^  de  oeite  ligne  entre  le  Lac 
Issjk-Eonl  et  la  S jr-Daria,  en  fortifiant  la  yille  de  Tchemkcnd,  recem- 
ment  occnp^e  par  nous. 

' En  adoptant  cette  ligne  nous  obtenons  un  doable  r^sultat ;  dm 
c6t^,  la  contr^e  qu  cUe  embrasse  est  fertile,  bois^e,  arrosee  par  de 
nombreux  cours  d'eau ;  elle  est  habitue  en  partie  par  des  tribns  Eir- 
chiscs,  qui  ont  dejci  reconnu  notre  domination ;  elle  of&e  done  des 
elements  DEiyorables  'k  la  colonisation  et  a  Tapprovisionnement  de  dob 
gamisons.  De  ^lautro,  elle  nous  donno  pour  Toisins  inun^diats  les 
populations  fixes,  agricoles,  ct  commergantes  du  Kokand. 

'  Nous  nous  trouvons  en  face  d*un  milieu  social  plus  solide,  plus 
compacte,  moins  mobile,  mieux  organist ;  et  cette  consideration  maique 
ETCc  uno  pr6cision  g^ographique  la  limite  ou  I'int^t  et  la  raison  nous 
prescrivcnt  d*arriyer  et  nous  commandent  de  nous  arreter,  parce  que, 
d'uno  part,  toute  extension  ult^rieure  de  notre  domination  renoontrant 
d^sormais  non  plus  des  milieux  inconstants  comme  les  tribus  namades, 
mais  des  Etats  plus  r^gulierement  constituds,  exigerait  des  efforts  con^ 
aiderables,  et  nous  entraincrait,  d'anncxion  en  annexion,  dans  des  com- 
plications infinies ;  ct  que,  d'autre  part,  ajant  ddsormais  pour  yoisins 
de  paroils  Etats,  malgre  Icur  civilisation  arridr^  et  Tinstabilitd  de 
leur  condition  politique,  nous  pouvons  ndanmoins  assurer  que  des 
relations  rdguliercs  pourront  un  jour  se  substituer,  pour  rayantage 
commun,  aux  desordrcs  pcrmonents  qui  ont  paralyse  jusqu'ici  Tesaor 
de  ces  centres. 

'  Tcls  sent,  Monsieur,  les  intercts  qui  servent  de  mobile  a  la  poli- 
tique do  notre  auguste  m^tro  dans  TAsio  Centrale,  tel  est  le  but  final 
que  IcH  ordres  do  Sa  Majesto  Imperialo  ont  trace  k  Taction  de  son 
Cabinet.' 

Now  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  with  which  this  Manifesto  was 
written  when  hostilities  had  been  resumed  on  the  Jaxartes  with 
greater  bitterness  than  ever.  Accordhig  to  Russian  accounts  ihe 
Kokandis  were  again  the  aggressors,  and  it  is  possible  that, 
exasperated  by  the  loss  of  Turkestan  and  Chemkend,  they  were 
determined  to  keep  the  Russian  lines  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm. 
Skirmishes  seem  to  have  been  incessant,  and  one  very  serious 
affair  occurred  near  the  close  of  the  year,  in  which  a  '  Sotnia '  of 
Cossacks,  which  threw  itself,  at  Ikhaneh,  in  the  way  of  an  Uzbeg 
army  marchinp:  from  Tashkend  upon  Turkestan,  was  almost 
annihilated.  With  the  new  year  was  promulgated  an  Imperial 
decree,  constituting  '  the  Province  of  Turkestan'  which  was  to  be 
subordinate,  according  to  the  official  statement,  both  in  civil  and 
military  government,  to  Orenburg,  but  which  in  reality  seems  to 
have  exercised,  ever  since,  that  autonomy  which  belongs  of 
necessity  to  an  exposed  frontier  territory.  Turkestan  comprised 
the  whole  country  stretching  west  and  east  from  the  Aral  to  Lake 
Issi-kul  and  north  and  south  from  the  Chii  to  the  Sir-Daria ;  but 

it 


it  seems  to  be  still  a  matter  of  doubt  wbether  the  n^me  wjis 
g^ven  with  a  view  to  its  general  gfeogfraphic^al  propriety,  the  pro- 
rince  in  question  forming  one  of  a  ^mup  with  Uzbp^  Turkestan  and 
Chinese  Turkestan,  or  whether,  as  in  the  time  of  Baber,  the  chief 
place  in  the  districtj  Hazret-i-Turkestan,  was  aHowed  to  impose 
its  name  on  the  surround in;^  region.*  General  Krisbanovski  of 
Orenburg  was  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  civil  administra- 
tion of  this  territory,  but  General  Tchernaielf,  who  continued 
to  command  the  armj,  was  virtually  tlie  gtivernor.  In  April 
last,  the  Bokharians,  having  again  invaded  Kokand,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Khojend,  according^  to  the  normal  routine  of  their 
campaigns^  TchernaiefT  marched  out  of  Chemk end,  as  is  allegedj 
*  to  observe  the  Bokharian  proceed inijs,'  He  had  a  preliminary 
skirmish  with  the  Kokandis  at  Niaz  Beg,  on  the  river  Chirchik, 
upon  the  27th  of  April,  and  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  them 
on  May  IHh,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tashkend,  the  Kokandi 
leader,  Alim  Kiil^  whn  was  Regent  of  the  State  during  the 
minority  of  the  Khan,  Sultan  Sahib,  falling  in  the  fight  with 
three  hundred  of  his  followers.  It  would  have  been  only  natural 
that  the  Russians,  after  this  signal  rictory,  should  have  marched 
at  once  to  the  assault  of  Tashkend  ;t  *nd  indeed  why  they 
remained  for  another  five  weeks,  hesitating  in  pluck  the  jiear 
which  was  ready  to  fall  into  tlieir  hands,  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  According  to  their  own  reports,  they  expected  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Tashkend,  a  commercial  race  whi»  ardently 
desired,  as  it  is  said,  to  come  untler  Russian  protection,  would 
themselves  rise  and  expel  the  Kokandi  garrison ;  and  it  was  only 
when  they  found  this  to  be  impracticable,  and  that  in  default  of 
Russian  assistance  the  Tashkend  is  were  prepared  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  Bokharians  from  Khojeml,  that  TclieroaiefT  decided  to 

•  The  *  Journal  dt  St,  Petersbarg*  of  Fcl>,  26, 1865,  in  replying  to  th*?  cncicism 
«f  the  ^Morning  Post'  on  the  creation  of  this  new  GovemmtfUt  of  Turkesian,  hat 
the  following  psfiioge  ;—^  C'e^t  &  cetti^  mo  me  i]risui!i.sajiee  i!e  notions  geograpkiqaes 
qnll  faut  sans  doute  aitribuer  les  coaimiiQicailon&  du  '  Morning  Post '  stir  La. 
tLOnvelle  diinomi nation  da  prtmaca  de  TurkfMan  que  le  GouTemvniL'Ut  Kusse 
ineat  de  doont^r  k  la  r^^ion  des  Sieppes  Kirgbsa^  ayant  pour  chef  lieu  ^\  point 
central  \a  vtlle  de  Tourke^tati  ou  d«  tla^rett,  region  qui  fail  dt'puiK  lan^ctifiiips 
parti  e  dt^  F  Km  pi  re.  Pour  oe  pas  Yoir  dana  iini>  simple  injure  admiinstrnttve  qui 
s*expliquc*  dVlle  n]6me»ua  motif  d*alarme  ou  d'appreliensioDf  il  sutlrait  di*  Jeter  Uit 
coup  d"»il  siir  la  carte  de  TAsie  Centrale.  On  y  verrait  que  le  t*om  de  TurkeBtaa 
at  donnii  d*tjnc  part  h  Ja  con  tree  qui  s'e'teud  cles  rii'e*  mi^ridioiiales  de  la  mer 
"ispittiiu"  nux  frontieres  de  la  Chine ^  et  de  1 'autre  a  cette  partie  de  T Empire 
tiiuois  tui-meme  qtd  ae  trouve  eiiclavee  eutre   le  Thibet  et  les  Montagues 

TMhkcmd  h  the  ancient  Shoth,  a  place  of  great  celehritf  froiii  the  i^ry 
lie&t  limea.  For  a  good  Aceoum  of  iti  modrni  itate  iee  VatnberyaTtavrls, 
:i§4;  and  Lumley's    Report  on   the    Eiiiitaa  Tmde    with    Central  Asia^ 
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avoid  this  threatened  complication  bj  leading  the  Russians  to  the 
assault  The  place  was  accordingly  stormed  on  the  night  of 
June  15th,  1865,  and  from  that  hour  the  fate  of  Kokand  may  be 
considered  to  have  been  sealed ;  for  although  it  has  been  stsUed 
that  the  conquest  of  Tashkend  is  exceptional,  and,  being  directed 
to  a  temporary  political  purpose,  will  not  be  persevered  in 
beyond  the  period  required  for  the  ratification  of  the  miiitsrj 
frontier,  and  for  assuring  the  future  independence  of  the  city  as  a 
free  emporium  for  the  trade  of  Central  Asia,  there  is  in  reali^, 
as  far  as  can  be  seen,  no  possible  reason  for  the  abandonment  of 
Tashkend,  that  would  not  equally  apply  to  Turkestan  and 
Chemkend.  The  loss  of  Tashkend  is  in  fact  a  death-blow  to  the 
independence  of  Kokand.  It  places  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
on  which  its  prosperity  depends,  entirely  at  the  command  ci 
Russia,  since  all  the  great  lines  of  communication  from  the 
north  concentrate  at  this  place,  and  the  only  question  therefore 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Emperor's  Government  would  now 
seem  to  be,  whether  the  new  province  of  Turkestan  should  be 
made  to  comprise  at  once  the  whole  Khanat  of  Kokand,  or 
whether  it  may  not  be  more  prudent  to  employ  a  friendly 
Kirghiz  Sultan — and  there  are  many  such  who  have  strong 
family  claims  on  the  allegiance  of  the  Kokandis — in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country,  until  Russia  may  be  prepared  to  enter  on 
the  direct  government  of  this  noble  principality,  which  stretehes 
north  and  south  from  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  to  the  mountains  of 
Badakhshan,  and  west  and  east  from  the  Aral  Sea  to  the  Chinese 
border  at  Kashgar.*     Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  show  the 

probable 

*■  There  is  one  other  point  in  Central  Asia  to  which  Russia  has  been  directing 
her  attention  with  some  earnestness,  and  upon  which,  therefore,  it  behoves  us  to 
bestow  a  passing  notice.  We  allude  to  the  city  of  Kashgar,  the  northern  capital 
of  Chinese  Turkestan.  Russia  acquired  a  right,  by  the  late  Treaty  of  Pekin,  to 
establish  a  factory  and  nominate  a  Consul  at  Kashgar,  but  she  has  not  yet 
attempted  to  realize  that  right.  Her  persistent  declaration,  however,  throughout 
the  Turkestan  discussions,  that  Kashgar  is  the  aim  and  limit  of  her  commercial 
policy  in  Central  Asia,  betrays  her  real  anxiety  on  the  subject ;  and  such  anxiety 
— as  in  the  case  of  Tashkend — but  too  often  foreshadows  military  occupation. 
Now  Kashgar,  with  some  rare  intervals  of  independence,  has  been  for  the  last 
century  in  the  position  of  a  conquered  state,  held  in  subjection  by  the  presence  of 
a  foreign  garrison ;  and  notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  great  size  of  the  city — 
containing  16,(K)0  houses — and  notwithstanding  the  fanatical  disposition  of  its 
Mahomedan  inhabitants,  the  transition  from  Chinese  to  Russian  rule  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  of  a  ver^  violent  character.  Nor,  we  presume,  would  there  be 
much  diflBculty  in  establishing  direct  military  communication  between  Kashgar 
and  the  new  Russian  st'ttlements  on  the  Upper  Narj-n  (^Kurtka,  Truz,  &c,j,  and 
through  them  with  Fort  Vernoe  and  the  districts  beyond  the  Thian-Shan  range. 
Again,  it  is  probable  that  Kashgar  in  the  hands  of  Russia  would  become  a  great 
emporium  of  trade,  being  centrically  situated,  with  China  to  the  east,  India  to  the 
south,  Turkestau  to  the  west,  and  Siberia  to  the  north  ;  and  it  is  further  certaia^ 

that 
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probable  course  which  the  Russiaa  policy  will  take  in  tbe  new 
lield  now  opening  out  to  her  ambition^  it  is  important  to  review 
the  position  of  England  in  regard  to  Central  Asia,  and  especially 
in  regard  to  Afghanistan, — the  portion  of  Central  Asia  which 
most  concerns  us, — during  the  period  of  this  great  develop- 
ment of  Russian  power  to  the  North, 

It  was  not  so  much  our  retirement  from  Afghanistan,  in  1842, 
as  the  circumstances  under  which  that  retirement  was  efiected 
that  disparaged  our  position  in  Central  Asia,  Had  we  remained 
in  the  country  for  another  year  after  the  recovery  of  the  prisoners  ; 
and  had  we  then  withdrawn  in  an  orderly  and  honourable  manner^ 
and  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  with  the  parties  into  whose 
hands  we  had  committed  the  Government  of  the  country,  the  effects 
of  our  previous  disasters  would  have  been  mitigated,  if  not  entirely 
removed  ;  but  retiring  as  we  did,  without  any  understinding  with 
the  Dooranf  chiefs,  and  pursued  by  an  implacable  foe  down 
to  the  last  pass  debouching  on  the  plains,  the  previous  ill  effects 
on  our  reputation  were  no  doubt  enhanced  ;  the  general  impres- 
sion, indeed,  l>eing,  both  in  India  and  Central  Asia,  that  we  were 
fairly  driven  from  the  mountaius.  It  is  not  unusual,  even*  tn 
find  a  belief  amongst  our  own  officers,  that  in  retiring  from 
Afghanistan  we  yielded  to  superior  strength;  whereas  in  reality 
the  country  was  more  completely  in  our  power  at  the  moment  of 
our  retreat  than  it  had  been  at  any  previous  period  of  the  occupa- 
tion* If  we  except,  indeed,  the  fatal  winter  of  1841-42,  when 
by  the  strangest  concatenation  of  accidents  our  forces  at  Cabul 
had  ijerome  completely  demoralised,  there  never  was  an  occasion 
on  which  the  Afghans  could  stand  for  an  hour  against  either  British 
soldiers  or  Indian  scpovs^  No  officer,  we  are  confident,  who 
served  through  the  Afghan  war,  would  hesitate  with  a  well- 
appointed  brigade  of  British  troops  to  meet  in  th*^  field  the  whole 
assembled  forces  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  combined ;  and  even 
in  mountain  warfare,  where  the  Afghan  marksman  with  his 
*  jezair  had  formerly  an  undoubted  superiority  over  *old  Brown 
Bess,*  the  substitution  of  the  Enfield  rifle  has  now  redeemed  our 
only  weakness.  We  make  these  observations,  not  by  way  of 
encouraging  tlie  idea  of  our  again  ascending  the  passes ;  for  it  is 


that  tfae  prx!setic«  of  tht^  Russians,  if  securelj  seated  in  tlus  Tartar  capital  At  the 
dtstaacn  of  30u  jnll^s  from  our  political  frontier,  woold  be  seii^ibt^  f^lt  iu  Id  .lb. 
But  OQ  the  oth«;f  iiand,  Kastigar,  owiog  to  the  sterilUy  of  the  adjoining  territory, 
could  never  beeome  a  nueku*  of  exteusWe  colotilzation  like  the  rich  dietricta  on 
the  JtLxartes ;  atid  so  long,  therefore,  as  the  Hufislaiiii  remained  quti-sc^iiC,  zird 
merely  occupied  with  commerce,  the  ailvaneed  geographical  potition  would  be  of 
lUtleteal  momeol,  the  irapaEsive  and  pra)  or-grinding  Thibetaoi,  inde*'d,  fierrbg 
thiWiTpiweof  a  *  buffer*  far  Eii^re  effect iially  tbnn  the  rettlei*  and  impresiiblo 
A^gjamM,  who  cover  the  more  ve^teruly  poryon  of  our  nortberu  froall^n 
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bardly  possible  at  present  that  such  a  movement — ^at  any  rate  in 
the  direction  of  Cabul^could  be  of  political  adrantage,  bat  in 
order  rather  to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  is  genenilj 
entertained  of  the  military  strength  of  Afghanistan,  and  which, 
so  long  as  it  exists,  must  vitiate  any  estimate  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  Russian  advance. 

For  many  years  after  the  Afghan  war  we  stodionsly  avoided 
all  intercourse  with  the  country.  Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Herat 
had  resumed  their  old  position  of  independent  governments,  and 
Persia  was  too  much  occupied  with  domestic  affairs  to  attempt 
any  interference  to  the  eastward.  It  was  not  until  the  death  of 
Yar  Mahomad  Khan,  the  too  famous  Vizier  of  Shah  Kamran, 
in  1852,  that  we  were  again  brought,  even  indirectly,  into  con- 
nexion with  the  Afghans.  At  that  time,  Persia,  reviving  her 
old  project  of  Eastern  aggrandisement,  would  have  sent  an 
army  against  Herat,  which  distracted  as  the  city  then  was 
would  almost  certainly  have  achieved  its  conquest ;  but  we  in- 
terfered to  arrest  the  march  of  the  troops,  and,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  threatened  suspension  of  diplomatic  relations,  compelled  the 
Shah  into  a  convention,  which  debarred  him  from  any  future 
attack  upon  the  Afghan  territory.  This  convoition  was  much 
canvassed  at  the  time,  as  it  was  foreseen  that  it  might  commit 
us  to  hostilities  with  Persia  at  an  inconvenient  moment ;  but  the 
importance  of  rescuing  Herat  from  the  risk  of  dependence  on 
Persia,  through  which  the  place  mijjht  possibly  be  transferred  to 
Russia  (in  exchange,  for  instance,  as  it  was  at  one  time  proposed, 
for  Erivan),  was  judged  to  be  paramount;  and  this  doctrine  of 
the  necessary  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  Herat,  as 
against  these  two  powers,  has  remained  a  standard  article  of  our 
political  faith  ever  since. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  contemplated  contingency  came  to 
pass.  The  troubles  at  Herat  continuing,  and  the  Khorassan 
frontier  being  much  disturbed  in  consequence,  Persia  again 
sought  to  bring  this  outlying  Afghan  state  under  her  rule  ;  and 
as  the  British  Minister,  at  this  particular  juncture,  had  already 
broken  off  relations  with  the  Court  of  Teheran  on  other  grounds, 
there  was  no  further  check  on  her  proceedings.  In  the  spring 
of  1850,  accordingly,  the  Shah's  troops  for  the  first  time  occupied 
Herat ;  and  as  this  was  done  in  defiance  of  England,  and  in 
violation  of  the  convention  of  1852,  it  was  at  once  accepted  as  a 
*  casus  belli,'  and  resented  on  our  part  by  a  declaration  of  war.* 

ITic 

*  Th«'re  were  other  causes  of  offence,  it  is  true,  connected  with  the  notorious 
Mirza  H:ishem,  and  with  personal  affronts  offered  to  the  British  Minister,  which 
fuJJj  justified  the  suspension  of  diplomatic   intercourse,  and  which  were  duly 

considered 


'file  war^  however,  was  neither  very  long  nor  very'blciodr.  Penia 
bad  no  political  pur{X)se  to  subserve^  either  on  her  own  account 
or  on  that  of  Russia,  in  retaining"  possessiou  of  Herat  Her 
military  ambition  had  been  satisfied  by  the  conquest  of  the  place; 
and  she  did  not  scruple,  accordingly,  to  purchase  peace  by  its 
abandonment,  after  a  yearns  occupation.  But  in  settling- die  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  in  1857,  our  traditional 
dread  of  Russian  encroachment  towards  India  again  showed 
itself  by  special  provisions  about  Herat  Persia  was  required  to 
bind  hprself  to  exercise  no  interference  whatever  in  the  afiairs  of 
that  state.  If  she  was  attacked  or  threatened  in  that  quarter,  she 
was  not  even  to  send  troops  to  the  frontier  until  our  g-iKxl  offices 
had  been  tried  and  had  failed  to  preserve  peace ;  and  imme- 
diately after  invasion  had  been  repelled  she  was  to  withdraw 
within  her  own  limits.  It  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  these 
precautions  which  saddled  us  with  a  sort  of  responsibility  for  the 
police  of  the  Afghan  frontier,  could  have  been  adopted  merely 
to  prevent  a^j^ression  on  the  part  of  an  effete  government  like 
that  of  the  Shah.  Although  Persia  was  alone  named  in  the 
treaty,  the  phantom  that  loomed  beldnd  was  Russia,  then  just 
beginning  to  rally  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  Crimean  war,  and 
showing,  perhaps^  her  first  tendency  to  retaliate  by  the  increased 
activity  of  her  mfjvcments  in  Central  Asia.  There  is  no  reason 
to  imagine  that  Russia  has  been  actuated  by  any  direct  feeling 
of  hostility  to  England  in  her  recent  aggressions  on  the  Jajtartes. 
She  certainly  has  not  contemplated  anything^  like  an  invasion  of 
,  India  **  but  it  would  be  to  convict  her  of  the  strangest  political 
i  blinflness 
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coijsiderc^d  at  tbe  coaclosion  of  p^^ce ;  but  they  ceHainly  yftve  n&t  of  such 
importance  as  to  require  the  desp&tcli  of  uti  expeditioD^ry  force  from  Indi»,  and 
the  capture  of  the  chief  places  on  the  sea-boo rd  of  Persia,  for  the  vindkatiou 
of  the  D  alio  rial  honour.     We  tay  advisedly,  then,  that  the   Ptfrsian  war  wa» 

idertakeu  for  i\n*  recovery  of  Herat,  and  was  directed  agaiBii  Eusaiau  rather 

an  Pi-reian  aggreAsioti« 

*  The  quest iou  of  the  invasion  of  Tndia  has  been  parposely  omitted  from 
these  pnffcs,  lest  it  should  diKtriK^t  attentiou  from  the  iiumediate  subject  of  in- 

'ryi.   Oil  two  oecosions,  however,  «iuce  thecommeuecmeutof  the  century  British 

lia  bu  been  thm  ihrealened.  The  project  of  a  joint  invasion  by  a  Freuch 
I  HniiiatiannylsireU  knoirnto  hme  bec&iabmtticd  by  KapoltKJU  to  Aicxaotier 
Ht  Tilsit,  in  181)7,  when  it  was  hoped  UiAt  Periio,  undtr  the  inspiration  of 
Lueleu's  counsek,  who  was  to  be  sent  on  ft  fpeem)  mi»ion  to  the  Shall*  would 
bai?e  also  joined  in  the  s^^heme.  But  a  similaf  proposal  of  an  earlier  datu  i*  not  to 
well  knowij*  and  has,  in  faet,  as  we  thinks  be^n  first  brought  to  notice  in  this 
country  in  Mr.  Michi>11  a  work.  '  While  yet  First  Coo&nt/  it  U  said  in  Mr. 
*^k'hcirs  K  hK- a  volume,  **  Napo  Win  Lin  1800^  proposed  to  the  Eroperor  Paul 
^e  plan  of  a  combined  French  and  Itu^ian  campaign  to  India  ;  and  as  n1  that 
time  a  ntptune  had  broken  out  between  Englatid  and  Rniilai  the  despatch  of 
Don  Cossacks  to  India  was  agreed  on  i  and  the  Coraack  Hetm^n,  of  commander- 
in-chief,  Count  Orl off-Den i so f,  received  onlers  to  march  on  India  wilh  ull  the 
Dou  regtments.    I'he  rescript  of  th^  Emperor  Paul  I,  relating  to  this  is  inesert^fd 

in 
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blindness  to  imagine  her  ignorant  of  what  is  patent  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  if  England  has;  any  vulnerable  heel  it  is 
in  the  East ;  that,  in  fact,  the  stronger  may  be  the  position  of 
Russia  in  Central  Asia,  the  higher  will  be  the  tone  she  can 
command  in  discussing  with  us  any  question  of  European  policj. 

So  indisputable  is  ^is  view  of  the  Anglo-Russian  relations  in 
the  East  that  surprise  has  often  been  expressed  at  our  unaccount- 
able forbearance  during  the  Crimean  war.  If  we  had  taken 
advantage,  it  is  said,  of  Russia's  crippled  condition  in  1855  to 
throw  a  strong  body  of  British  troops  into  Georgia,  supporting 
them  with  the  auxiliary  resources  of  Persia,  and  perhaps  also 
with  an  expeditionary  column  from  India,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  we  could  have  driven  all  the  Russian  garrisons  beyond 
the  Caucasus  ;  and  as  Shamil  was  then  unsubdued,  and  the  moon^ 
taineers  were  in  a  position  which  admitted  of  their  being  organ- 
ised for  permanent  defence,  the  growth  of  Russia  in  this  part  of 
the  East  might  have  been  retarded,  perhaps,  for  a  generation; 
while  a  little  encouragement  to  the  Uzbegs  and  Turcomans 
would  have  cleared  off  the  intruders  from  the  Jaxartes  and  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  have  relegated  them  to  the  Kir- 
ghiz Steppe.  Schemes  of  this  nature  were,  it  is  probable,  before 
the  Government,  and,  if  the  war  had  been  continued,  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  put  in  execution ;  but  there  were  counter- 
balancing considerations  of  great  weight,  which  prevented  their 
adoption  at  the  time,  and  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  glance 
at,  as  they  partially  affect  the  present  question  at  issue. 

In  the  first  place  the  Government  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
was  notoriously  sensitive  in  regard  to  the  Eastern  phase  of 
the  war,  the  popular  notion  in  France  being  that  the  quarrel 
with  Russia  was  an  Asiatic  quarrel  which  exclusively  concerned 
the  English,  who  made  use  of  their  French  allies  very  mnch  as 
the  monkey  made  use  of  the  cat's  paw  in  the  fable.  We  could 
thus  never  reckon  on  French  co-operation  in  an  invasion  of 
Georgia,  and  had  we  undertaken  the  task  single-handed  it  might 
have  seriously  imperilled  the  alliance.  In  the  next  place  we 
should  have  incurred  a  fearful  responsibility  had  we  compromised 
the   Georgians   and    Persians    with    Russia ;    for,    although    we 

in  the  appendix  of  General  Milutin's  work  on  Suwarrow's  campaigns  in  1779, 
published  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1853.'  An  invasion  on  this  colossal  scale  would 
have  been  (juite  impossible  at  the  commencement  of  the  century.  Kven  at  the 
present  day,  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern  art,  it  would  be  barely  within 
the  reach  of  possibility.  The  utmost  that  Russia  proposes  at  present'  is  thus 
stated  by  Mr.  Michell:  *With  respect  to  a  military  expe<lition  to  India,  the 
Ani(i-Daria  (or  Oxus)  may  be  used  for  despatching  a  small  force  to  its  upper 
course;  not  with  an  idea  of  conquest,  but  for  making  a  demonstration  with  the 
object  of  alarming  the  enemy  and  diverting  his  attention  from  other  points." 
(•  Russians  in  Central  Asia,'  p.  404.) 

might 
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itiight  have  insisted  on  an  amnesty-clause  at  the  conclusion  of 
iieace,  nations  so  accessible  to  attack  would  assuredly  ha%'e  sooner 
or  later  paid  to  Russia  the  penalty  of  their  resistance,  without  the 
possibility  of  our  rendering-  them  any  efficient  aid.  And,  thirdly, 
we  had  every  reason  to  wish  to  avoid  a  contest  with  Russia  in 
the  far  East ;  the  ground  was  too  dangerous  far  both  of  us  to  be 
tried  except  in  the  last  necessity,  as  it  might  have  led  to  endless 
complications  and  to  the  gravest  consequences.  It  was^  in  fact, 
the  localization  of  our  last  contest  with  Russia  that  deprived  the 
war  cif  all  its  worst  features-  Had  it  spread  over  the  East  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  Lake  Issi-Kiif,  its  reverberations  would  be 
echoing  up  to  this  day. 

Whether  it  was  prudent,  as  a  precaution  against  the  possible 
approach  of  Russia  to  Herat,  to  burden  ourselves  w  ith  a  liability 
at  any  moment  to  attack  Persia  in  the  event  of  her  marching  to 
the  Eastward  may  well  be  doubted.  Still  more  open  to  objection 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  barren  stipulation  in  the  Paris  treaty 
against  the  Shah's  interference  with  the  Government  of  Herat^ 
which,  being  unaccompanied  by  any  safeguard  against  the 
voluntary  dependence  of  the  Afghan  Governor  upon  Persia, 
turned  out  in  practice  to  be  whol  ty  ino]>erative,  and  in  fact  led  to 
nothing  but  our  own  stultification.  Sultan  Abmed  Khan,  a 
nephew  of  the  Amir  Dost  Mahomed,  who  was  a  refugee  at 
Teheran  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and 
was  really  the  most  eligible  candidate  for  the  vacant  chiefsbip, 
was  sent  by  the  Shah  to  assume  the  reins  of  government  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Persian  garrison  from  Herat;  and  in  this 
position  he  remained  for  the  next  five  years  in  undisguised 
dependence  u|x»n  Persia,  striking  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Shah,  receiving  *  Khelats  *  (or  robes  of  honour),  arms  and  pieces 
of  artillery  from  Teheran,  repairing  to  Court  even  to  render 
personal  homage ;  exhibiting  in  fact  every  token  of  direct 
vassalage,  although  the  British  Government  and  the  Slmh,  in 
deference  to  their  mutual  obligations,  continueil  ostensibly  to 
pTOciaim  his  independence.  During  this  transition  period  when 
Herat  was  thus  oscillating  between  Afghan  and  Persian 
nationality,  there  was  some  more  indirect  skirmishing  between 
the  two  European  powers  on  the  Afghan  battle-field,  A 
deputation  of  British  ofHcers  from  the  Teheran  mission  sought, 
in  the  first  place,  to  render  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan  virtually,  as 
well  as  nominally,  independent  by  the  moral  support  of  England ^s 
recognition  and  sympathy ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  Afghan 
chief,  and  the  mission  therefore  may  be  said  to  have  failed.  The 
Indian  Government,  indeed,  could  render  no  effective  aid  to 
Herat  without  compromising  its  relations  with  Dost  Mahomed 

Khan, 
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Khan,  of  Cabal,  who  regarded  his  nephew  with  intense  jealou^ ; 
while  Sultan  Ahmed,  in  default  of  such  aid,  was  compelled  to 
rely  on  Persia  to  shield  him  from  his  all-powerful  ancle.  But  if 
our  own  policy  thus  miscarried,  the  Russian  counter-demonstration 
was  hardly  more  successful.  The  mission  under  M .  Khanniko^ 
which  visited  Herat  in  1858,  may  take  credit  for  having  con- 
firmed the  dependency  of  Sultan  Ahmed  upon  Persia :  but  if 
M.  Khannikof  proposed,  through  that  dependency,  to  strengthen 
Russian  influence  in  Western  Afghanistan,  or  to  pave  the  way  to 
the  realization  of  the  long-cherished  scheme  of  establishing  in 
the  city  of  Herat  a  permanent  factory  with  exclusive  privileges, 
he  must  have  been  grievously  disappointed ;  for  Persia  herself 
disapproved  of  being  thus  enveloped  by  Russian  antennce  to  the 
cast  as  well  as  to  the  west;  and  Sultan  Ahmed  with  tke 
remembrance  of  the  old  Cabul  catastrophe  ever  before  him, 
when  his  uncle  had  been  driven  into  exile  for  having  given 
countenance  to  the  interloper  Vitkevitch,  had  no  inclination, 
as  he  said,  to  provoke  a  similar  fate.  Khannikof,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  prepared  to  have  sent  officers  fix>m  Herat  both  tD 
Candahar  and  Cabul,  had  he  met  with  any  encouragement ;  bat 
we  had  fortunately  at  this  time  preoccupied  the  ground.  The 
importance,  indeed,  of  securing  £he  neutrality,  if  not  the  active 
friendliness,  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  during  the  critical  periods 
of  the  Persian  war  and  the  Indian  mutinies,  had  for  once  induced 
us  to  step  aside  from  our  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Afghan 
affairs.  In  1857,  fifteen  years  fifter  our  withdrawal  from  Cabul, 
we  again  sent  a  friendly  mission  to  the  country  under  Major 
Lumsden ;  and  although  our  officers  were  not  allowed  on  tiis 
occasion,  from  prudential  considerations,  to  proceed  further  than 
Candahar,  we  succeed eil  in  purchasing  the  Amirs  good-will  at 
a  lakh  of  rupees  (10,000/.)  per  mensem  for  so  long  as  his  services 
might  be  of  use  to  us.  The  morality  of  this  bargain  may  appear 
questionable,  and  the  price  exorbitant  to  English  politicians,  but 
when  work  is  to  be  done  subsidies  are  still  the  rule  in  the  East, 
and  experience  has  ever  shown  that  true  economy  consists  in 
paying  well,  or  not  at  all. 

Revolutions,  however,  were  now  imminent  in  Afghanistan 
which  had  been  long  foreseen,  and  the  expectation  of  which 
had  been  the  main  cause  of  our  having  so  long  abstained  from 
any  close,  or  permanent,  engagements  with  the  rulers  of  the 
country. 

The  Candahar  chiefs  at  the  commencement  of  the  Herat 
troubles,  and  before  the  Persian  occupation  of  the  city,  had 
invaded  the  territory  with  a  view  to  its  entire  conquest ;  but 
their  forces  proving  inadequate  to  this  end,  they  had  contented 

themselves 
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r^cmselves  with  takin^^  possession  of  the  outljing  district  of 
Furreh  and  its  depentlencips,  which  they  attached  to  tlieir  own 
province.  VVlien  Dost  Mahomed  accordingly  some  years  later 
overran  the  VVestcrn  Af^fhan  province  on  the  death  of  Kohaiidjl 
Khan,  the  head  of  the  Candahar  family,  the  Herat  district  of  Furreh 
fell  natnrally  Into  his  hands  as  a  part  of  the  conquered  territory. 
But  Sultan  Ahmed  hnd  never  relinquished  his  claim  to  this  district 
as  an  inteja^ral  portion  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Herat^  and  in 
attemptin|f  there ibre,  a&  he  did,  to  recover  it  on  the  first  lavuur- 
able  occasion  he  can  hardly  lie  said  to  have  initiated  the  i'atal 
contest  with  his  uncle.  During  the  continuance  of  this  contest 
(18G2-63)  we  were  placed  in  a  position  ot  some  embarrassmeot. 
Persia  complained  that  we  had  instigated — or  at  any  rate  that 
we  had  not  discouraged — the  advance  of  Dost  Mahomed  on 
Herat,  which  was  fraupjht  with  danger  to  the  Kborassan  frontier, 
and  was  opposed  to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter,  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris*  Dost  Mahomeci,  on  tlic  other  hand,  disregarded  our 
counsels  and  even  our  protests,  which  were  carried  to  the  lentrth 
of  withdrawing^  onr  agent  from  the  Afghan  camp ;  and  showed 
ftn  inveteracy  against  his  nephevv,  aggravated  probahly  by  the 
latter's  Persian  predilecticins,  which  was  hardly  natural  to  his 
character.  As  far  as  our  own  interests,  too,  were  concerned,  it 
was  desirable,  on  the  tjne  ha  nil,  that  we  shouhl  be  rescued  from 
the  undigni^ed  position  we  had  occupied,  whilst  Herat  remained 
a  virtual  depend eiuty  of  Persia  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris ;  and,  on  tlie  other,  we  were  not  anxious — as  we  nerer 
have  been  and  probably  never  shall  be — to  see  Afghanistan  con^^ 
toli4^ted  under  a  single  chief.  In  this  d^emma  we  remained  as 
nearly  passive  as  possible,  and  the  'denouement'  was  bnmght 
aboQt  in  the  summer  of  18C3 — without  any  participation  in  it 
upon  our  part — by  a  triple  and  almost  simultaneous  catastrophe, 
the  death  of  Sultan  AUmcd  by  aiK)ple3Ly,  the  fall  of  Herat  to  the 
Cabui  army,  and  the  crowning  misfortune  of  the  death  of  Dost 
Mahomed  himself.  Since  that  periwl  Afghanistan  has  been 
torn  with  convulsions,  and  we  have  resisted  all  appeals  to  favour 
one  pretender  or  another.  Sliir  Ali  Khan,  who  was  designated 
as  heir-apparent  by  tlie  c^td  Amir  before  his  death,  stilt  holds  his 

rr^mnd  in  Cabul,  though  his  poailion  has  been  successively 
Assailed  by  his  two  brothers  Mahomed  Af^al  and  Mahomed 
Azim,  who  formerly  ruled  beyond  the  Hindii-Kiish,  and  has 
been  further  shaken  by  the  recent  defection  of  another  brother, 
Mahomed  Amih,  at  Candahar.  What  may  be  the  precise  posi- 
ti(»n  of  alTairs  at  tlie  presenA  moment  it  is  impossible  to  say,  since 
revtdution  antl  counter-revolution  follow  each  other  with  the 
rapidity  of  the*  shifting'  scenes  of  a  pantomime.     A  battle  was 

fought 
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fought  at  Candahar  during  the  summer^  in  which  the  son  of 
Shfr  Ali  Khan,  who  led  the  Cabul  forces,  engaged  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  combat  with  his  rebellious  uncle,  and  the  two  warriors,  like 
Paladins  of  old,  fell  dead  upon  the  field.  The  action,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  indecisive,  and  it  may  be  presumed,  there- 
fore, that  Candahar  is  still  struggling  for  independence  under  a 
brodier  or  nephew  of  the  slaughtered  chief ;  but  if  Candahar  is 
thus  broken  off  from  Cabul,  it  will  be  morally  impossible  that 
Shfr  Ali  Khan  can  retain  an  efficient  hold  upon  Herat.  Up  to 
the  date  of  the  last  accounts  the  young  Sirdar,  Mahomed  Yaciib, 
who  had  been  left  by  his  father  Shir  Ali  at  Herat  when  the  latter 
hastened  to  Cabul  to  seize  the  *  musnud '  on  the  Amir  Dost 
Mahomed's  death,  was  still  in  power,  and  'seemed  to  show  some 
capacity  for  government ;  but  in  the  present  distracted  state  of 
Afghanistan,  and  considering  that  the  Persian  element  has  now 
overpowered  and  almost  displaced  the  Afghan  in  the  population 
of  Herat,  it  seems  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  influence  of 
the  Shah  will  gradually  resume  its  sway,  and  that  oar  treaty 
obligations  with  Persia  will  thus  again  force  us  to  intermingle  in 
the  fray.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  Treaty  of  Paris  remains  in 
force  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  we  have  no  co-ordinate 
treaty  with  the  Afghans  enabling  us  to  control  or  guide  their 
policy,  we  must  remain  in  a  false  position,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  circumvented  by  intrigue,  or  to  be  outraged  by  a  violation 
of  engagement 

With  most  part  of  Turkestan  wc  have  had  little  official  com- 
munication since  the  period  of  Thomson's  return  from  Khiva 
in  1842  ;  but  complimentary  correspondence  has  been  almost 
uninterruptedly  maintained  between  the  Teheran  mission  and  the 
Khan  Hazret  of  Khiva,  either  by  direct  messenger  or  through 
the  British  Agent  at  Meshed,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Afghan 
war ;  and  even  from  Bokhara  we  have  been  supplied  with  regu- 
lar intelligence  of  passing^  events,  though  we  have  never  had  an 
accredited  agent  at  the  Court  In  respect  to  Kokand,  too,  from 
the  date  of  the  capture  of  Ak-Mesjid  by  the  Russians  the  appeals 
to  India  by  the  Uzbeg*  rulers  for  mediation  or  assistance  have 
been  incessant  In  1854  a  special  envoy  came  from  the  Jaxartes 
across  the  tableland  of  Pamir  to  Badakhshan,  and  thence,  as  the 
Cabul  road  was  closed,  by  the  difficult  and  almost  unknown  route 
through  Kaferistan  and  the  Upper  Kuner  and  Bajour  valleys  to 
Peshawer.  The  next  communication  with  Kokand  took  place 
in  1858,  through  the  agent  Mahomed  Amfn,  who  was  despatched 
by  the  Indian  Government  to  ascerlain  the  fate  of  Adolphe 
ScLlagcntweit ;  but  this  agent  travelled  to  the  Jaxartes  by  way  of 
Thibet,  Yarkcnd,  and  Kashgar,  and  returned  along  the  high  road 

through 
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tTirough  Bokliara  and  Cabul ;  so  that  the  narrative  of  his  JDurnej^ 
whic-ii  has  hecn  prmtetl  for  the  Records  of  the  Political  Depart- 
in  ent  in  India,  differs  but  very  little  irom  the  originnl  itinerary  of 
Mir  Izzet  Ollah  in  1812,  which  first  ina<le  us  acquainted  witli 
the  physical  ^eogmphy  of  Chinese  and  Uzbeg;  Turkestan/  In 
1860  a  second  envoy  of  the  name  of  Khoilai  Nazar  appeared  at 
Peshawer  with  renewed  supplications  for  British  aid  to  stop  the 
advancing  Russians,  who  were  then  first  threatening  Turkestan ; 
and  the  return  mission  under  Moola  Abdul  Mejid,  which  carried 
back  a  letter  and  presents  from  the  Governor-General  to  Mulla 
Khan,  the  reigning-  Prince  of  Kokand,  if  barren  of  political 
results,  rendered  at  any  rate  important  service  to  geography. 
The  detailed  itineraries^  indeed,  which  Aixlul  Mejid  has  supplied 
of  his  journey  from  Badakhshan  across  the  Pamir  Steppe  to 
Kokand,  and  of  his  return  to  the  same  point  by  Kara-teghin^ 
Derwiiii,  and  Koldb,  fill  up  a  blank  in  the  map  of  Asia,t  which 
has  often  been  deplored,  and  which  could  have  been  remedied 
in  no  other  way.  The  loss  of  Turkestan  and  Chemkend  wrung 
•forth  a  third  and  still  more  bitter  cry  of  distress,  which  was 
borne  to  India  by  the  Uzbeg  Amliassador  who  appeared  in  Sir 
John  La w re rtce^s  Lahore  Durbar  of  last  winter,  and  who  recimnted 
is  country's  wrongs  to  the  assemblcil  nobles  of  the  north-west 
*n>ntier.  It  was  proposed,  we  l>e][eve,  by  the  Government  of 
the  Punjab  that  certain  English  officers  should  accompany  this 
Ambassador  on  his  return  to  Kokand,  not  in  any  official  charac- 
ter, but  merely  as  travellers  visiting  the  dominions  of  a  friend iy 
power  and  desirous  of  inf<»rmatioii  as  tu  passing  events ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  the  A  ngh>- Russian  neffociations  respecting 
Central  Asia,  there  were  obvious  objections  to  such  a  course, 
which  would  have  been  aggravated  by  the  subsequent  capture  of 
Tashkend  ;  and  we  are  glad  therefore  that  Sir  John  Lawrence, 


•  Mir  IzKOt  f)U[ib*s  journal  has  bt'cti  reptatc^tUy  published.  It  wag  first  bFOughl 
fo  the  notice  of  geograph<?rs  in  ISJC,  hj  Lbuteiiaat  Wadding  ton,  of  tbe  IJociiba)' 
EiigineerF,  who  mainly  relied  on  its  nuthorilj  for  the?  eoiistnactlon  of  his  map  of 
Ferphineh,  to  illustrate  Leyden**  *  Memoirs  of  Baber."  Tlie  journal  was  theu 
publi^ed  fn  e^fimln  ihe  *  Galeutfii  Qairierly  Magrizine/  tor  1825;  tttid  hUv 
Professor  Wtl&oti  republished  It,  m  an  enlarged  form,  with  copious  note*,  in  the 
lliyya]  Afiiaiie  Society's  Journal  for  I84a»  p.  283*  It  afford*  a  v^ry  favoarabl*? 
specimen  of  what  an  intelUgect  natlre  of  India  maj-  accomplish  in  the  wmy  of 
extruding  our  geographical  knowltnlge  of  coantries  Into  w  hi  eh  a  European  amnut 
p^'iietmte  except  at  great  perBOnal  ri&k^ 
ir  We  would  re  com  mend  to  the  special  consirleftition  of  the  Royal  Geogtuphieal 

odety  Major  Jo  wuVs  *  Keport,*  No,  m,  of  Ocrabef  l^p  iw*il,  ^hkli  extend  a  to 
|f?y  panigrupba,  otid  pives  a  most  inTefv&titi^  »ti?tail  of  Moola  Abdul  Mejid'* 
untwanl  and  return  journey  ihrongh  the  regions  between  the  UpP*'' ***^  ^^*^ 
iCokand,  which  regions  in  the  b«£t  and  }:kt&%  published  nsap,  that  of  Stanford, 

(■compauying  Mr.  Michell'^  Tolume,  are  mas'kcti  as  *  unexplored.' 

Vol,  118.— iVa.  23(1.  2  p  on 
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on  mature  consideration  put  his  veto  on  the  expedition.*  We 
have  alluded  to  these  repeated  journey ings  between  Peshawer 
and  Kokand  of  late  years  not  so  much  for  their  intrinsic  interest 
— ^though  no  doubt  they  have  an  interest  in  the  additions  which 
they  have  furnished  to  our  ge<^praphical  knowledge — as  in  order 
to  show  on  the  one  hand  the  feeling  which  animates  the  Uzbeg 
Princes,  and  which  leads  them  to  look  to  British  India  as  their 
natural  protector,  and  to  explain  on  the  other  the  manner  in 
which  the  conquests  of  the  Russians  on  the  Jaxartes  have  come 
to  exercise  a  disturbing  influence  over  the  native  mind  in  the 
north  of  India,  which  justifies,  if  it  does  not  demand,  our  pro- 
test against  further  encroachment. 

Our  retrospect  is  now  complete.  We  have  traced,  in  more  or 
less  detail,  the  progress  of  Russia  from  her  first  pioneering  move- 
ment in  the  Steppe  to  her  final  capture  of  Tashkeod,  and  we  have 
compared  the  synchronous  action  of  England  in  Turkestan,  in 
Afghanistan,  and  in  Persia.  It  remains  to  consider  what  is  the 
most  probable  issue  to  passing  events,  and  what  line  of  policy  it 
will  best  suit  the  interests  of  England  to  adopt. 

We  have  no  intention  of  impugning  the  good  faith  of  the 
Russian  Government  in  its  recent  proceedings.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  Prince  GortchakofTs  manifesto  of  last  November 
did  really  express  the  Emperor's  views  as  to  the  danger  and 
inoxpedirncy  of  any  further  extension  at  present  of  the  Russian 
frontier  in  Central  Asia ;  but  experience  has  proved,  as  indeed 
might  have  been  perceived  pretty  clearly  before,  that  Russia 
cannot  stop  midway  in  the  career  on  which  she  has  now 
entered.  If  she  merely  desires  a  continuous  military  line  for 
her  southern  frontier,  she  must  abandon  Turkestan  and  Chemkend 
as  well  as  the  more  advanced  position  ofTashkend,  and  fall  back 
on  the  forts  beyond  the  mountains.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
determines  to  sever  Tashkend  from  Kokand,  either  holding  it  as 
her  own  frontier  city,  or  maintaining  it  as  a  free  town  for  the 
general  resort  of  traders,  she  will  encounter  the  very  same — so- 
called  aggressive — provocations  which  compelled  her  to  advance 
lx»yond  hor  former  line.  Khojend  and  Kokand  itself  will 
be  a   standing  menace  against  Tashkend,  precisely  as  Tashkend 


*  AVc  cannot  mention  the  name  of  this  distinguished  officer  without  payinir  a 
pas.sii:'i  tribute  of  respect  to  tlie  solid  judgment,  the  untiring  cnergj',  and  the  high 
nioral  conscientiousness  wliich  have  ever  characterised  his  public  administrati<m. 
The  ciMintry  is,  we  tliiiik,  to  he  congratulatiKl  that  in  the  present  juncture  there 
is  at  the  head  of  our  Indian  empire  a  man  who  is  so  thoroughly  conversant  with 
itK  cxtriial  as  >vell  as  its  internal  relations,  and  who  is  thus  so  capable  of  appre- 
ciating and  meeting  any  dangers  that  may  arise  from  the  growth  of  Ku<^ian 
power  in  Central  Asia. 

was 
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against    Chemkend,     and     still    earlier    Chemkencl    was 
tst  Turkestan.     Indeed,   the   further  she  advaiu'es  the  more 
imperative    will   it    become  for   her   to    take  complete   posses- 
sion   of  the    country^  since  the  governraental  power,    which    is 
nominally  vested  in  the  l>oy,  Sultan  Sahib,  will  he  usurped  in  the 
different  districts  by  Kara-Kirg-hiz  and  Kipchak  chieftains,  and 
universal    anarchy   will    be    the   result,       A    further   element  of 
strife  is  also  being  now  introduced   upon  the   scene  which  will 
assuredly  acquire    grave   dimensions    as   the    drama  advances 
towards  a  climas,  and  by  which,  in  fact,  public  interest  will  pro- 
bly    in    future   be  pretty    well    engrossed.      This  element  of 
an^er  is  the  position  of  Russia  relatively  to  Khiva,  and  especially 
to  Bokhara. 

In  tracing  the  advance  of  Russia  along^  the  Jaxartes  towards 
Kokand,  we  have  only  incidentally  alluded  to  the  condition  nf 
two  other  Uzheg:  States ;  nor,  indeed,  was  a  more  detailed 
ice  required  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  General  Ignatiefs 
Bliss  ion  in  1858,  which  at  length  effected  the  release  of  the 
Ru^^sian  prisoners  at  Bokhara,  and  confirmed  tJie  salutary  terror 
with  which  the  uniform  success  of  the  Russian  arms  oo  the 
Jaxartes  bad  inspirecl  the  K  hi  vans,  there  was  no  political  inter- 
ctjurse  between  Orenburg:  and  the  southern  Uzbeg^  States  for 
n  period  of  upwards  of  twenty  years.  During  this  long  interval 
most  of  the  grievances  of  which  Russia  had  formerly  compliuned 
had  been  redressed.  Her  subjecte  were  no  longer  kidnapped, 
nor  were  her  caravans  plundered,  except  within  the  range  of  tlie 
Jaxartes  hostilities.  Bokhara,  indee<l,  had  profited  so  much  by 
the  sustained  Russian  pressure  upon  Kokand,  that  she  was  in- 
clined to  overlook  the  ultimate  danger  to  herself,  and  Khiva  was 
only  too  glad  to  see  the  military  strength  before  which  she 
formerly  quailed,  diverted  to  another  quarter.  The  time  of  trial 
appears,  however,  to  be  now  approaching"  for  both  of  these  states. 
As  regards  Khiva,  indeed,  the  Aral  flotilla  is  considered  to  have 
taken  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ox  us;  and  on  several  occa- 
sions the  Russian  steamers  have  certainly  ascended,  without 
questioning,  as  far  as  Kungrad,  though  no  permanent  settlement 
has,  we  believe,  been  yet  formed  upon  either  bank  of  the  riven 
What  this  will  probably  lead  to  we  shall  presently  see  by  a  quo- 
tation from  the  last  Russian  work  on  llie  subject. 

But  the  more  immediate  question  concerns  Bokhara.     Here 
the  Russian  and  Uzbeg  forces  are  at  present  actually  in  face  of 
^  each  other,  and  a  collision  may  at  any  moment  occur  between  the 
^K advanced  pickets    thrriwn   out  respectively  from   Khojend    and 
"  Tashkend.     It  is  further  evident  that  Russia  regards  the  Bok- 
harians  with  suspicitm  and  dislike,  since  she  has  been  content  to 
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incur  the  obloquy  of  Europe  in  the  matter  of  the  capture  of  Tash- 
kend,  in  order  to  anticipate  their  nearer  approach  to  her  frontier ; 
but  with  all  this  we  venture  a  prediction  that  she  will  not,  under 
present  circumstances,  hazard  an  open  rupture.  Her  tenure  of 
Kokand  will,  for  a  long  time,  be  too  precarious  to  admit  of  her 
having  another  enemy  upon  her  hands.  Willyamminof-Sermof, 
the  only  Russian  officer  who  has  described  the  country  from  per- 
sonal observation,  estimates  the  population  of  Tashkend  at  50,000, 
and  of  Kokand  at  60,000  souls,  and  Khojend,  Andijan,  Nemen- 
gan,  Oosh,  and  Ura-tepeh,  are  of  hardly  inferior  consequence. 
What  number  of  troops,  then,  if  military  occupation  were  alone 
attempted,  would  be  required  to  furnish  garrisons  for  all  these 
numerous  towns,  and  to  keep  up  an  efficient  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Fort  Perofski  and  the  Aral  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
*  manifest  destiny '  marked  out  for  Russia  in  the  present  aspect  of 
the  East,  is  to  colonise  Turkestan  thoroughly  before  she  moves 
another  step  in  advance.  The  genius  of  the  nation  has  already 
displayed  itself  in  this  direction,  Amuria  and  Zungaria  having 
been  reclaimed  from  barbarism  through  the  means  of  military- 
agricultural  settlements.  The  basin  of  the  Jaxartes,  too,  presents 
greater  facilities  for  successful  colonization  than  any  other  portion 
of  Central  Asia.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  proverbial,  and  there 
is  every  variety  of  climate,  from  the  perennial  snows  of  the 
Boltir-Tagh  to  an  almost  tropical  heat  in  the  valley  of  the  river; 
so  that  not  only  may  the  staple  articles  of  corn,  cotton,  silk, 
madder,  and  tobacco,  be  produced  to  an  unlimited  extent,  but  in 
certain  situations  it  may  also  be  found  possible  to  cultivate  the 
sugar-cane,  and  perhaps  even  opium  and  indiffo.  The  rivers,  like- 
wise, are  auriferous,  and  mines  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and  iron 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  hills  on  lx>th  sides  of  the  Jaxartes; 
while  a  still  more  valuable  product  is  the  coal  which  has  been 
found  in  large  quantities  both  in  the  Kara-tail  and  Ala-taii  ranges, 
and  which  may  be  exjiectod  before  long  to  supersede  the  anthra- 
cite of  the  Don  throuffhout  South-Eastern  Russia.* 


*  This  acc(*unt  of  the  cereal  and  mineral  wealth  of  Kokand,  is  principally  taken 
from  Mr.  Lumley's  report,  p.  2S1,  sei].  For  a  notice  of  the  coal  discovered  in  the 
Kara-tau  and  Ala-taii  ranges,  see  *  Kussians  in  Central  Asia/ p.  481.  Compare 
also  tiie  following  passages  in  *  Leyden's  IJaber.'  Introduction,  p.  xl.  '  Abnlfeda 
''Cliorasm.  Descrip.,'  p.  3S)  mentions,  that  in  the  mountains  of  Ferghana 
(Kokand,  they  have  black  stones  which  burn  like  charcoal,  and  when  kindled, 
atFord  a  very  intense  heat.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  coal  in  the  Ala-tagh 
range,  and  to  the  east  of  it,  is  confirmed  by  recent  travellers.  It  is  found  in  great 
plenty,  and  forms  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the  natives.*  Mr.  Bogoslovski,  also,  who 
visited  Samareand  in  1842,  in  company  with  Khannikof  and  Lehmann,  found  coal 
formations  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Zar-afshan  river;  and  coal  of  an  inferior 
<piality  is  likewise  known  to  exist  in  the  Mangishlak  Peninsula  on  the  Caspian. 
*  Uuasians,  in  Central  Asia/  pp.  3*20,  and  444.  The  Don  anthracite  formerly  ustii  by 
tJte  steamers  ou  the  Jaxarie^,  oV\v\^  xo  \\i^  tAvQTakW>a&  ^-^.'^^vvse  of  carriage  cost 
121.  per  ton. 
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It  is  not,  inJecKl,  too  much  to  expect  tliat  when  securitr  lifts 
been  established  in  Turkestan, — when  tlie  wandering  Kirghiz  have 
been  indiiced  to  exchange  a  pastoral  for  an  agricultyral  life,— 
when  Russian  colonies  are  scattered  over  the  country,  and 
European  energy  and  i  n  tell  j  gen  re  have  been  directed  to  the  due 
development  of  its  resources,  this  province  will  resume  the  title 
which  it  enjoyed  in  ancient  times  of  '  tlie  garden  of  the  East,* 
What  England,  then,  has  to  apprehend  from  tlie  progress  ot 
affairs  in  Central  Asia,  is  not  the  immediate,  or  even  proximate^ 
invasion  of  our  Indian  empire,  which  is  a  notion  peculiar  to  the 
panic-mongers  of  the  Calcutta  press,  and  which  we  should  have 
thought  hardly  required  the  serious  refutation  that  was  given  to 
it  in  the  Anniversary  Address* — admirable  in  all  other  respects — 
delivered  by  the  accomplished  President,  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
of  London,*  What  we  really  liave  to  apprehend  is,  thut  an 
Asiatic  Russia  will  arise  to  the  north  of  the  Hindii-Kiish, 
possessing  within  itself  a  germ  of  vitality  and  vigour  that  will 
enable  it  to  replenish  rather  than  exhaust  the  ]>arent  stem,  and 
will  render  it,  in  due  course  of  time,  a  formidable  rival  U*  our 
Indian  Empire,  What  we  may  not  unreasonably  expect  is,  that 
under  the  condition  of  Russian  colonization,  the  principle  of 
development  may  be  reasserted,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to 
this  favoured  region  of  Turkestan,  and  of  which  the  world  lias 
already  seen  such  memorable  instances  in  the  career  of  Jenghiz 
Khan,  of  Timour,  and  of  Baher,  each  of  whom,  it  should  be 
noted^  nursed  their  nascent  fortunes  in  the  valley  of  the  Jaxivrtes 
before  pushing  on  to  foreign  conquest  and  dominion.  But  the 
growth  of  such  a  Satrapy,  acquiring  the  strength  and  consistency 
of  an  empire,  will  be  a  wtjrk  of  time--^a  work  perhaps  of  ages ; 
and  the  *  chapter  of  accidents '  may  at  any  moment  Lntervene  to 
deliver  us  from  the  threatened  incubus. 


*  Sir  Hodt^nck  Murehiitoii'i  addrif  s  nppeart  to  hnve  given  Immense  tatisfnction 
in  HusfiiHf  whpr«  it  was  madc!  \hx  tubjiict  of  a  leading  article  in  ihe  *  Jourxiol  de 
St  Ptt^rsburg'  of  Juue  19^  1865.  1|  is  unfortnnaie,  however,  that  the  jonr- 
iiflli^t,  who  probably  drew  his  jiispiration  front  Prince  Gorlchakoff's  Bar^*an» 
should  have  quoted  from  the  original  drafr  of  the  address*  since  this  draft  con- 
tained a  pant  graph  on  the  new  frontier  ai  Tssl-Ku'l,  takou  from  a  Kusiian 
sonree,  but  so  &tningely  iticonx-et  that  it  was  expun^^ed  from  the  later  copy  pre- 
pared for  lacori^orElion  with  the  JoamaL  The  He  v.  ^fr.  Loug.  also,  vho  has 
ref^^iitly  publish^  an  elaborate  defence  of  Bn&sl^n  policy  in  the  East,  under  the 
title  olf  *  liusKii,  Central  Asia^  and  British  India,  by  a  British  Subject/  haa  been 
Li&Led  by  Sir  Uoderiek's  authority,  atid  has  drawn  s|)ecial  nttenfion  to  this 
;jected  partLgraphf  as  a  proof  of  Ri;ssia^s  modeiutioUi  by  f| noting  tl  at  full  tenglh 
pud  in  Italics!  p.  2U,  The  additional  note  on  Uhe  bouttdaiiea  of  Rus&iii  and 
Korlliem  Tttrkestau/  appeuded  to  Sir  R.  Klurchi^on'i  address  in  its  corrcLitd 
foHQi  ia  all  that  could  be  desired;  clear^  accurate,  and  giving  full  credit  to  Ifuh^iu 
Xw  th«  grtat  servicea  ihc  has  rendered  to  gertgraphical  wthsi^f^* 
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The  Bokharians,  we  must  remember,  are  an  enemy  of  a  very 
different  calibre  from  the  Kokandis,  and  their  conquest  will  not, 
we  think,  be  lightly  undertaken  by  Russia.  In  actual  popula- 
tion there  may  not  be  much  disproportion  between  the  two 
states ;  but  in  strength  they  differ  widely.  The  oligarchical 
constitution,  indeed,  of  the  Kokandi  Government,  where  the 
Khan  is  in  most  cases  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Kara- 
Kirghiz  or  Kipchak  chiefs,  prevents  anything  like  a  combined 
resistance,  and  thus  renders  the  country  an  easy  prey  to  an 
invader ;  whereas  at  Bokhara,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
most  complete  autocracy,  and  the  Amir  can  direct  the  whole 
resources  of  the  country  for  the  purjx)se  either  of  offence  or 
defence.  The  standing  army,  moreover,  of  Bokhara  is  said  by 
Vambery  to  consist  of  40,000  men,  who  have  been  well  seasoned 
by  continued  conflict ;  and  the  Turcomans  beyond  the  Oxus 
could  certainly  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  of  equal  strength 
composed  of  the  best  horsemen  in  Asia.  According  to  our 
view,  then,  until  Kokand  is  finally  settled,  there  will  be  no 
attempt  to  coerce  the  Bokharians,  further  than  by  commercial 
pressure ;  such  as  has  been  this  year  inaugurated  on  the  Orenburg 
frontier,  where  the  merchants  of  Bokhara  have  been  interdicted 
from  appearing  at  the  fair  of  Nijni-Novogorod  to  purchase  their 
usual  supplies  of  merchandise  and  arms ;  and,  even  when  Russian 
Turkestan  is  fully  prepared  to  receive  the  accretion  of  other 
portions  of  Uzbeg  territory,  the  work  of  amalgamation  will  be 
very  gradual,  and  will  probably  be  consummated  through  the 
intermediate  stage  of  a  protectorate.  If  we  proceed,  then,  to 
quote  from  Mr.  Michell's  book  the  views  which  are  entertained 
by  sanguine  politicians  at  St.  Petersburg  respecting  the  future 
now  opening  out  in  Central  Asia,  to  the  ambition  and  the 
greatness  of  Russia,  it  is  not  that  we  participate  in  those  views 
or  consider  them  at  present  other  than  premature, — if  not 
chimerical  ;  but  that  we  think  it  only  due  to  the  public  in 
England  and  especially  in  India,  that  they  should  know  what 
is  fermenting  in  the  minds  of  our  northern  neighbours,  in  order 
to  form  their  own  opinions  of  the  practicability  and  probable 
results  of  such  a  policy — 

*  Judging,  therefore,*  Bays  a  Russian  author,  '  by  historical  pre- 
cedents, ono  cannot  but  foresee  that  the  occupation  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Amii-Daria  (the  Oxus)  will  necessarily  bo  followed  by  the  appro- 
priation of  the  whole  river.  The  Russian  Government  may  not  have 
this  in  view,  and  will  in  all  likelihood  oppose  the  encroachment; 
hut  nevertheless,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  come  to  pass  of  itself. 
OlHcially,  the  boundary  of  Kussia  will  remain  unchanged ;  practically, 
however,  Itussian  emigrants  will  ascend  the  river  higher  and  higher 
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hj  degrees;  thej  will  at  lirst  open  mterconrse  with  Kliiva,  the 
nearest  khtmat,  and  eyentuallj  iimko  their  way  to  Boldiara,  Examplos 
of  this  aro  afforded  l>j  the  Amiir  aud  STi^-Baria  (the  Jiixorte^)/ 

The  history  is  then  given  of  the  occupation  of  the  Amur  from 

its  embouchure  to  its  source ;  after  which  we  have — 

'  The  samo  order  of  events  is  ohgerved  on  tho  Sjr-Dftria,  of  which 
the  lower  course  alone  is  held  by  Russia ;  yet  tliis  rivor  must  now 
be  connidered  more  Enssian  tliau  Kokanian,  more  especially  as  the 
necessity  of  poesesffing  it  for  the  whole  ortent  of  its  eonrse  is  year 

after  year  moro  urgently  and  clearly  felt Binoe  the  tlaya 

of  PotcT  tho  Great,  Russia  has  diligently  advanced,  and  at  great  sacri- 
fice, thjx>ugh  the  Stoppca  that  baiTcd  her  progress.  She  has  passed 
them  aud  reached  the  baaius  of  two  large  rivers — two  important  water- 
wajfi — wboso  sourees  How  through  fertile  and  densely  populated 
countries.  She  is  fully  justified  iu  seeking  to  be  rewarded  hero  foi* 
her  labours  and  losses,  e^c tending  over  a  hunrlred  years,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  secure  her  frou tiers  by  pushing  them  forward  to  that 
snow-capped  summit  of  the  Himalayas,  tho  natural  eouternonous 
boundary  of  Eti gland  and  Bassia« 

*  From  this  stand-point  Russia  can  calmly  look  on  tho  cdnsoltda- 
tion  and  development  of  British  power  in  India/  * 

Now  it  is  evident  from  these  and  similar  passages  interspersed 

among  the  historical  and  geographical  detail  of  Mr.  Mirhcirs 
valuable  compilation,  as  well  as  from  the  series  of  clalxirate 
letters  published  last  year  by  Major-General  Fadeieff  in  the 
*  Gazette  de  Moscow/  that  there  is  a  very  gcoeral  feeling  in 
Russia  in  favour  of  extending  the  frontier  at  once  to  the  liindn-' 
Kiish,  which  of  course  involves  tlic  complete  absorption  of  the 
independent  Uzbeg  States,  And  this  extension,  be  it  remembered, 
is  recommended  J  not  by  the  facilities  it  will  afford  for  promoting 
a  trade  with  India,  but  in  the  more  questionable  hope  of  fore- 
stalling the  English  in  possession  of  the  markets  which  will 
thus  be  opened  up  to  Russian  enterprise,  'These  markets/  it  is 
said,  'are  situated  on  tiie  tipper  course  of  the  Amu-Daria  (or 
Oxus)^  whose  mouth  is  in  the  possession  of  Russia ;  and  Russia 
caniiot,  ami  must  not,  relinquish  them  in  iavour  of  England, 
because  she  is  connected  with  them  by  a  iiatuml  waterway/ 
The  commercial  argument  indeed,  which  some  among  us  are 
woiit  h>  use  in  favour  of  Russian  extension,  operates^  as  we  think, 
exactly  in  the  contrary  direction.     The  trade  of  Russia,  indeed, 

*  *  Huteian* ! I)  Central  Asia, '  p.  400,  ^q.  It  is  not  clear  from  what  Eussiau 
EOttrce  the  end  of  ihe  lOth  chapter  of  Mr-  Micheir?  work  is  tnkvn,  but  it  is  thv 
prtrtion  «f  the  vohktne  which  we  kast  like;  the  worst  io  poiat  of  *tyk,  awl 
the  most  extravagant  in  tone*  It  bean:  a  marked  contrast  iiidwd  to  Chapter  xii., 
which  U  also  aQonjiDous,  but  which  h  clearly  4.»Jt pressed,  poti  forth  moderatti 
Tiewt,  aad  ift  fall  of  tb«  most  Toluable  uifonDatton, 
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with  Central  Asia  is  mainly  a  trade  in  cotton,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  improvement  of  that  traffic,  which  is  her  avowed 
object,  can  possibly  benefit  Manchester. 

Russia  now  exports  annually  to  the  Uzbeg  States  goods  to 
the  value  of  about  300,000/.,  and  receives  annually  from  those 
states  about  double  the  amount  in  raw  produce  and  manu- 
£»ctures ;  Bokhara  counting  for  about  two  thirds,  both  of  the 
export  and  import  trade ;  and  the  remaining  third  being  divided 
between  Khiva  and  Kokand.  Of  the  export  trade  nearly 
one  half  consists  of  inferior  cotton  goods,  a  cheap  but  showy 
article  being  manufactured  in  the  governments  of  Moscow, 
Vladimir,  Kaluga,  and  Kostrema  expressly  for  the  Central 
Asiatic  market ;  while  of  the  import  trade  cotton  forms  at  least 
three  quarters,  the  larger  moiety  being  the  raw  staple  and  yarn 
for  which  since  the  American  Civil  War  there  has  been  a  great 
demand  in  Russia,  while  the  smaller  moiety  is  a  stout  and  warm 
but  plain  fabric,  the  produce  of  Uzbeg  looms,  which  is  greatly 
preferred  by  the  Kirghiz,  Cossacks,  and  Bashkirs  to  the  cheaper 
prints  and  calicoes  of  Russian  manufacture.  But  Russia  now 
finds  that,  as  the  price  of  labour  has  sensibly  increased,  owing 
to  the  emanci|)ation  of  the  serfs,  she  cannot  hope  in  future  to 
supply  the  cotton  goods  required  for  the  Central  Asiatic  market 
at  anything  like  their  former  prices ;  and  she  sees,  therefore,  that 
unless  she  can  devise  some  method  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  she 
will  run  the  risk  of  being  undersold  by  the  English  manu- 
facturers, who  are  striving  to  push  their  goods  up  the  Afj^han 
passes  and  across  the  Hindii-Kiish  to  the  valley  of  the  Oxus. 
As  far  as  the  cost  of  transport  is  concerned  there  cannot  be 
much  difference  between  the  route  from  Moscow  to  Bokhara, 
and  the  route  to  the  same  place  from  Karachi.  The  carria^ 
of  gocnls  along  the  former  line  has  been  calculated  at  lt5/.  10*. 
per  ton ;  and  any  sensible  reduction  of  this  charge  would 
therefore  place  the  Russian  goods  in  the  Bokhara  market  at  a 
corresponding  advantage  over  the  English.  The  great  aim 
accordingly  of  Russia  seems  to  be  *  to  establish  spinning  and 
weaving  manufactories  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Bokharian 
frontier;'  probably  at  Tashkend  itself;  from  which  she  would 
not  only  continue  to  supply  the  cheap  and  bright  coloured 
goods  suited  to  the  local  market,  but  which  would  also  enable 
her,  by  the  diminished  cost  of  the  raw  material,  to  comj>ote 
with  the  Uzbeg  manufacturer  in  the  supply  of  the  superior 
article  affected  by  her  own  Mussulman  subjects  in  the  Stepj>e ; 
and  'if  at  the  same  time  she  could  establish  a  Russian  factorv 
at  or  near  Bokhara  itself,  v.here  the  native  growers  might  be 
instructed  in  the  best  method  of  cultivating  the   cotton  ]>lant, 
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while  the  tmJmj^^moer  mtmid  mho  ex&tim  the  fyoctioii  of  m 
bnkex  io  cmoABmaimg wU  coiaoii  itafit fbrnaiuii&ctiiie  in  Rmsim,' 
ihe  seems  tObtli«k  tittt  Am  atigbt  coniTft  Cmtiml  Asia  inia  an 
a)]iH3st  exdraYdj  cottoo-piiidiieiof  countrr,  rescrring:  t^  herself 
ml)  the  pn»fits  of  manu^ccitre  msA  subseqiieiil  trmffic^  U  will  be 
seen  (ram  this  detail  that  Russia  is  wsm  endeftmiiiiii^  to  du  (m 
Centni  Asia,  verj  miich  what  the  native  miU-owfirrs  arc; 
attempting  for  Western  India ;  bat  with  this  difiemice,  dmt  thn 
Hussian  manofacttirefs  in  Turkcitaii  would  have  n  beiiefii  lal 
premium  o(  IS/,  lOt  per  ton  upoo  their  good^  imtead  of  the 
mete  siving'  of  2L  or  SL  per  ton  freight  from  Liverpool  to 
Bombav,^ 

We  have  not  yet  spolcen  of  the  pnihibittve  tariff  which  Kussin 
stUi  keejis  up  with  regard  to  the  woollen  and  cotton  pK>ds  ni 
Eng^Iaiid  ;  bat  it  is  our  firm  belief  tliat  the  more  her  hold  up<Hi 
the  Uxbeg  States  may  be  extended  nud  con  firmed  the  greutin* 
will  be  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  trade  witb  hid  in. 
With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  articles  of  tropical  produce^  suvh 
as  indig'o,  opium,  spices,  coffee,  and  jierhaps  sugar,  it  h  nal 
likely  that  any  Indian  articles  will  be  allowed  to  iTcnetrnte  into 
Russian  Turkestan,  and  we  should  fear  even  thnt  the  export 
of  horses,  silk,  wool,  and  dried  fruiU,  which  are  the  principal 

*  This  viev  of  th^  Kiutiati  coitoo-tr^de  with  lk>khara  hm  he^n  ^hipfly  tnkpii 

f^om  Mn  LiimleT'»  ver^'  ejtcelknt  Reports     If  \%  tmgraeious^  pE'thnps,  in  iuul  at\y 

^ult  witli  a  paper  drawn  up  with  «ucb  remark utJe  abUiTj^  and  em1xidyin|^  i it  for* 

matjon  not  easily  accessible  to  the  EogUikb  reniler;  but  we  cmuiot  bvlp  wiihtli^ 

th^e  some  of  the  vdub^  gi^iitl^men  Id  Downmg  Sireei,  fresh  frum  tho  hojicHirs  of 

eompeUiive  examlaation,  had  been  alloved  to  test  the  accuracy  of  i\w  iH^mbcrii 

biffore  the  Heport  in  question  wiL%  suhttiltted  to  Fartiam^'nl ;  in  winch  ctuiir  wu 

■bonld  hardlf  have  bad  iwo  errors  in  tlie  simple  sum  of  adding  up  tbieu  %k'W  of 

0g:ur«is,  in  order  to  ftud  the  aggregate  of  tne  imports  to  Cetitral  A^ia  for  (he 

^^deceuoial  period  from  1 8^  to  1  Si9  inclusive.   The  line  in  the  report  is  as  fut  Jinn**  :^^ 

H|  DaklwiL  Kbiva.         Ki>kvKL  Totui  ^ 

^M  £1,607,937  4-  3:3,789  +  18,731  =  1,902,447   -   properly  3tO0M&7* 

^Bfca  Reports  of  H.  M/»  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legaiiou,  No*  9.  p.  314. 

^K     We  fear  that  Mr,  Davies  was  too  sanguine  in  his  view  of  the  llritisb  trudu  with 

Central  Asia  as  compared  with  the  Kugsian  trad«.     Ha  says,  p*  'il*   *  Kii|:lt«U 

cotton  piece  goods  have  to  a  great  extt^nt  displaced   tho^   forwarde^l  thriMi||rh 

Bussia  in  the  Bokhara  and  neighbouring  luarkets/  but  Vamb^ry   in  l8rM{  mi  ill 

found  the  Russiaoa  in  alnuHt  complete  posietsion  of  the  Bokhara  maikvl,  stud  Mr. 

Lnmley  dwells  throughoat  hli  report  on  the  difflcnlty  which  Eliigllsh  itiiMiufac- 

ttirers  have  found  tn  opposing  the  low-class  good^  of  Hu^sia.     As  the  ImUuif't?  #>/ 

trade,  however^  with  Kussia  is  lOU  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Central  Asia,  tlHut.*  iiiitMt: 

*W,  as  jMr.  Liimley  remarks,  *  i  considerable  ampins  holonce  of  r!Hil)h*B  for 
IiiTv^tmeiit  in  the  mtich  priced,  tboagb  as  yet  too  inaceessibU',  fabric*  uiul  cutlery 
of  England  ;*  and  if  our  manufacturers  therefore  will  cojisuU  tfie  pi'culuir  la*lir* 
of  the  Central  A^^iatii^,  and  the  Cost  of  transport  through  At'gbiiiiistuu  eati  Ut 
fiomt!wbat  diminithedi  there  will  still  be  same  ch^tnee  of  our  toiiipetiiig  i«iiccc»<< 
fully  with  Eusaia  in   the  Bokhara  market,  eo  twj  ti^  ih*.*  fouitlr^  rrrnairti  Mt> 

artlcbs 
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articles  that  we  now  receive  from  tliat  country  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  diverted  to  the  north. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  duty  of  England  in  the  present 
crisis.  We  think  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Russia  has  no 
right — except  the  right  of  the  strong^est — to  impose  her  rule  upon 
the  Uzbeg  States,  and  also  that  her  nearer  approach  to  India,  how- 
ever likely,  is  not  desirable  in  the  interests  of  either  one  country  or 
the  other.  As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  tone  and  comments 
of  the  Indian  press,  there  would  seem  to  be  coming  on — even 
while  Russia  is  still  at  so  great  a  distance — that  same  disturbed 
and  dangerous  state  of  native  feeling  which  was  observable  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Persian  siege  of  Herat,  and  which  has  been  so 
well  described  by  Kaye  in  his  history  of  the  Afghan  war. 

•  Even  in  our  own  provinces/  ho  remarks,  in  narrating  the  events 
of  1837,  *  these  rumours  of  mighty  movements  in  the  countries  of  the 
North- West  disquieted  the  native  mind ;  there  was  an  uneasy,  restless 
feeling  among  idl  classes,  scarcely  amounting  to  actual  disafiTection, 
and  perhaps  best  to  be  described  as  a  state  of  ignorant  expectancy — 
a  looking  outward  in  the  belief  of  some  coming  change,  the  nature  of 
which  no  one  clearly  understood.'* 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  calm  this  troubled  feeling — 
which  is  already  making  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  which  may  be 
expected  to  increase  if  left  to  the  mere  natural  course  of  events — 
that  the  British  Government  should  now  form  some  engagement 
with  Russia  ;  either  with  regard  to  absolute  immobility  within 

*  *  History  of  the  Afghan  War/  vol.  i.,  p.  290.  We  have  no  wish  to  discufs 
dangers  which  may  not  after  all  be  realized,  but  it  must  he  obvious  tliat  the 
nearer  tlie  Russians  approacli  to  India,  the  greater  will  be  their  disturbing 
iiitluence.  and  the  more  dif!ic!ilt  it  will  be  to  maintain  oixler  in  the  frontier  dis- 
tricts. If  indeed  an  army  of  70,0tH>  Europeans  is  requiretl  for  the  garrison  of 
India  under  present  circuuistances,  an  augmentation  of  5n/)00  would  not  be  an 
extravairant  estimate  for  our  enhanced  necessities  when  confronted  with  Russia  on 
the  Indus  ;  and  considering  the  strain  put  on  our  home  resources  to  meet  the  pre- 
sent demand,  wliere,  let  it  be  asked,  is  such  an  additional  force  to  come  from  ? 
There  is  one  more  point  connecteil  with  this  subject  wliich  seems  deserving  of 
notice,  because  great  stress  lias  Ix^en  often  laid  on  it,  and  l)ecause  it  seeras  likely 
to  mislead  the  public.  W^e  mean  the  peaceful  and  enlightened  character  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  II.,  which  is  held  to  divest  the  Russian  neighl>ourhood  to 
India  of  all  dagger  and  to  render  it  rather  a  source  of  strength  and  profit.  When 
the  Italian  Parliament  was  exulting  a  few  years  back  in  having  secured  the  good 
will  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  the  trifling  cost  of  Nice  and  Savoy,  Cialdini 
reminded  it  that  the  Emperor  was  not  immortal,  and  that  under  his  successors 
Italy  might  rue  the  day  when  she  had  consigned  the  keys  of  the  countrj'  into  the 
hands  of  its  traditional  enemy.  Even  so  would  we  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Emperor  Alexander  is  not  immortal,  that  the  traditional  policy  of  Russia,  as. 
consecrated  in  the  testament  of  Peter  the  Great,  is  hostile  to  the  British  power  in 
the  East  ;  and  that  if  mc  acquiesce  in  placing  her  in  command  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  it  may  be  a  not  less  fatal  error  than  Italy's  surrender  into  the  hands  of 
France  of  the  Passes  of  the  Alps. 

present 
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present  limits,  or  with  legaid  to  certadn  prospectATe  limits  to  be 
matnallv  agreed  upoo  and  notified  belbreluuKi,  so  as  to  ob\~iate 
any  farther  doubt  or  misconception  of  design ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  to  forecast  the  map  of  Cmtral  Asta^  as  a  skilful  plaver 
prepares  for  ^  le  grand  coup '  at  whist,  thb  latter  alternative 
would  probaUr  be  the  most  soccessful, — as  it  would  certainlv 
be  the  most  humane — ^waj  of  solvit^  die  difficultr.  But  with 
the  abnormal  elements  of  calculation  furnished  hx  Kirghiz  and 
Uzb^  and  Afghan  nationalities^  it  seems  hc^peless  to  look  for 
stability  in  any  such  arrangement  of  future  relations.  And  with 
respect  to  the  other  plan,  of  a  mutual  guarantee  against  any 
further  adrance,  the  objections  to  it  are  of  so  obvious  a  nature 
as  hardly  to  require  to  be  recapitulated.  Russia,  in  the  first 
place,  has  already  pledged  herself  to  observe  a  certain  definite 
fit>ntier  in  the  manifesto  so  often  alluded  to ;  and  we  should 
derive,  therefore,  little  additional  security  from  the  formality 
of  a  reciprocal  engagement.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  convention,  on  the  basis  of  the  uti  passidetts^ 
would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  England.  We  do  not  stand  at  all 
in  the  same  position  in  regard  to  Russia  as  Russia  occupies  in 
regard  to  us.  Our  annexation  of  Bhootan,  for  instance,  or  the 
substitution  of  the  direct  for  the  indirect  dependence  of  Cashmere 
could  not  possibly  afiect  public  opinion  in  Russia,  or  give  the 
Russian  Government  any  ground  for  interpellation;  whereas 
the  conquest  of  Khiva  or  Bokhara  would  doubtless  very  sensibly 
afiect  us  in  India  by  creating  a  vague  impression  in  the  native 
mind  that  our  Asiatic  supremacy  was  about  to  be  challenged. 
And  thirdly,  it  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  suicidal  policy 
on  the  part  of  England  to  place  in  the  hands  of  Russia  such  an 
instrument  of  possible  mischief  as  the  right  of  interference  in  the 
rectification  of  our  north-west  frontier  which  she  would  derive 
from  any  mutual  agreement  to  remain  within  our  present  limits. 
It  would  be,  in  fact,  to  invite  rather  than  to  stave  off  the 
threatened  evil ;  to  call  up  to  the  hall-door  the  wolf  that  is  now 
merely  prowling  in  the  back-yard.  On  these  united  considera- 
tions, greatly  as  we  desire  to  see  a  friendly  intelligence  prevailing 
between  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  we  sincerely  trust  we  shall  not 
be  committed  to  any  mutual  engagement  against  an  extension  of 
frontier.  If  Russia  is  bent  (as  she  probably  is)  on  further  encn)ach- 
ment,  we  must  accept  the  position,  but  above  all  things,  let  us 
preserve  an  uncontrolled  liberty  of  action,  and  be  guided  alone 
in  our  future  relations  with  Central  Asia  by  the  exigency  of 
the  occasion,  and  an  enlightened  view  of  the  real  welfare  of  our 
Indian  empire.  ,     iqka 

The  great  danger  seems  to  be  that,  as  Russia  was  led,  in  1»M, 
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by  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England, 
which  was  judged  to  be  essentially  anti-warlike,  to  commit 
herself  to  a  policy  at  Constantinople  that  ultimately  led  to  war, 
so  she  may  be  deceived  at  present  by  the  apparent  apathy  of  tlie 
public  on  the  one  side  and  by  the  encouragement  held  out  bj 
the  press  upon  the  other,  into  a  persuasion  that  the  countiy 
at  large  can  really  look  upon  her  advance  towards  the  Hindu- 
Kiish  with  approbation,  or  even  with  indiflference.  Were  she 
assured  of  impunity  in  this  respect,  the  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise would  be  more  than  half  overcome ;  but  if,  on  the  contrair, 
it  is  made  plain  to  her  that  every  step  that  she  advances  is 
watched  by  England,  as  it  certainly  must  be  when  our  attention 
is  once  awakened,  with  a  vigilant  and  scrutinising  eye ;  and 
that  in  a  case  of  this  sort,  where  the  vital  interests  of  our  Indian 
empire  are  at  stake,  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  w^ill  give  a 
cordial  support  to  whatever  Government  may  be  in  power,  we 
cannot  believe  that  she  will  press  forward  in  a  policy  which  must 
certainly  cast  on  her  the  odium  of  bad  faith,  and  may  lead  to 
still  more  serious  consequences. 

So  long  as  Khiva  and  Bokhara  preserve  their  independence, 
there  may  not  be  occasion  for  any  more  active  interference  upon 
our   part   than    a   constant    reference    to    Prince    GortchakofTs 
circular,  and   a  continued    protest   against    the  promotion  and 
decoration  of   contumacious    commanders,  who — in  defiance  of 
orders,  as  it   is  said,  and  to  the   manifest  risk  of  the   peaceful 
relations  of  the   country — press   forward   from   one   conquest  ta 
another ;  but  if  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Kokand  is  added  an 
attempt  to  subvert  the  independence  of  the  other  Uzbeg  States, 
— if  Russia    should   take    p)ssession    of   the  Oxus,    as   she   has 
already  taken  possession  of  the  Jaxartcs,  then,  as  her   outposts 
will  be  in  contact  with  the  Afghan  outposts  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  mountains  from  Mymcnah  to  Badakhshan,  it  will    become 
a  question  for  serious  consideration,  whether,  leaving  Cabul  and 
Ghaziii,  the  scene  of  our  old  disasters,  to  struggle  on  in  isolated 
anarchy,   it    may  not    be    incumbent    on  us   to  secure    a  strong 
flanking  position   by  the   reoccupation  of  the  open    country   of 
Shaul,   of  Candahar,   and    even    of  Herat.     There    is    a    strong 
impression    abroad,    amongst    those    best    acquainted     with    the 
subject,   that   ultimately — not    perhaps    in    this    generation,  but 
whenever  Russian  Turkestan  shall  include  the  basin  of  the  Oxus, 
and  a  Russian  Governor-General  shall  be  enthronetl  at  I3okhara — 
it  will  1)0  necessary,  for  the  due  protocticm  of  the  Punjab  and  the 
north-west  provinces  of  India,  that  we  should  erect  and  hold  first- 
class   fortresses   in  advanc  c  of  our  present  territorial    l:>order   and 
on  the  most  accessible  line  of  attack  ;  and  it  is  thus  satisfactory 

to 
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to  find  that  the  positions  of  Herat  and  Candahar,  which  precisely 
meet  the  military  requirements  of  such  an  occasion,  have  been 
already  pointed  out  by  one  of  our  most  cautious  diplomatists  as 
the  true  political  frontiers  of  India  ;*  while  it  has  been  also  shown 
that  these  districts  may  be  administered  with  comparative  ease, 
since  the  Doorani  population — the  only  element  of  danger  in 
Afghan  government-^is  here  outnumbered  and  neutralised  by 
docile  Hazarehs  and  pliant  Parsfwans,  who  gratefully  remember 
our  former  beneficent  rule,  and  would  gladly  welcome  its  return. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that -we  shall  not  prematurely  take  alarm.  At 
present  there  is  no  pressing  danger,  no  cause  for  unusual 
precautions ;  but  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  our  duty 
to  remember  that  outworks  are  as  necessary  to  the  defence  of 
empires  as  of  fortresses,  and  that  in  this  view  Herat  and 
Candahar  are  the  Malakoif  and  Mamelon  of  our  position  in 
the  East. 


*  See  an  excellent  paper  by  Sir  Justin  Shell  in  the  Appendix  to  Lady  Sheil's 
Life  in  Persia.' 
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South,  133— the  policy  towards  tho 
South  an  outrage  on  humanity  and 
a  breach  of  law»  135— sources  of  future 
di'mnion,  136, 

Appiaii  Way,  its  sepulchres,  36 — Villa 
Vol.  118.— iVo.  236, 


of  the  Qolntilii,  44^^  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  i^, — grace  and 
beauty  of  the  monumeuu,  i^.^^lomh 
of  Camilla  Metella,  46— temple  of  the 
Deus  Rediculuf,  iL — i^Utij  and  foun- 
txun  of  Egeria,  46-^tombs  of  Geta 
aivd  Aognstus,  47 — IntiTmifnt  of  Pria- 
eitla,  li, — tomb  of  the  ScipJo«v  4S. 

Armenkn  monk* in  Central  Asia,  fettle*  - 
mt-ut  of,  554. 

ArriaDi  on  coiu^ing,  483. 

Ay<3  Aye,  an  auomalous  ammaj,  ISh 

B. 

BsbtMgc^f  (Mr.)  4maiplaxm  of  the  ], 

eeaa  for  obtajimu  boraoio  teii,  38f . 
Bodham'fl  (Dr.)  'HalieQtks,  or  Aodent 

atid  ^loclem  Fish  Tattle,'  4<t8. 
Biilbrd  (Dr.)  on  ^Sanitary  meaaaf«a  in 

the  Metropolis,'  2*jrj. 
Ballot  que^tioUf  an  object  of  ridicoie, 

21£. 
BareatK^  the  first  true  Polar  royagcTj 

146. 
Bates  s  (W.  HJ    'H&torilist   o&   the 

Birer   Amazons,'    160  —  diseoTef«d 

&000    species    of    animals    new    to 

science,  i6, 
Btacklock,  tbe  blind  rhymeri  445  and 

452, 
Blaine  s '  Eacyclopiediu  of  RnialSporta,* 

Blind  (tbeX  431-&auadierson,  the  blind 
Lucasian  professor,  lA.—  disiortioti  of 
the  thoughts  of  the  blind,  432 — pro- 
gresa  of  a  pupil  in  a  blind  £eboo],  43^i 
— bow  the  blind  work  n  snni  in  long 
divisioa  (with  diagram),  434^ — ^mode 
of  writing  n  letter  [with  engraviiig), 
437— error  that  blind  people  can 
detect  colours  by  the  touch,  438 — 
mode  of  wearing  in  varioiif  colours, 
439— glance  Into  the  basket-shop  in 
St  George*s  Fields*  44a^-«necdote  of 
a  blind  messenger, 444— diatingnisbed 
blind  meot  445 — Stanley,  the  blind 
orpjiist,  j^.— difficnlctes  and  adyaii- 
te^es  of  bllndneni,  446 — aptitade  of 
tbe  blind  for  geometiy  and  meta- 
physical speculation,  i6.--idf<inflie«ed 
2    Q 
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blindness,  447— the  blind  rarely  take 
a  broad  view  of  things,  448— enu- 
meration of  the  blessings  of  sight,  t&. 
— death-bed  of  the  blind,  450— -Mil- 
ton's blindness,  451— how  the  blind 
man  dreams,  t&. — deficiency  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  452  —  prodigious 
memory,  453— a  blind  pupil  repeating 
the  whole  of  *  Paradise  Lost,'  454 — 
Lord  Cranbome's  'Essays,'  455  — 
other  blind  men  of  rank  and  educa- 
tioB,  45G  —  30,000  blind  people  in 
Great  Britain,  ib. — ^high  ratio  of  the 
blind  to  the  population  in  Ireland, 
457 — statistics  of  the  blind  in  Elnsland 
and  America,  ib. — industrial  works  of 
the  blind  enumerated,  458 — music  a 
light  in  the  darkness  of  the  blind,  t^. 
— blind  schools  in  England,  459— 
blind  organists,  ib. — blind  beggars  in 
London,  460— blind  clergy,  barristers, 
and  physicians,  461 — embossed  print- 
ing, four  chief  systems,  462  —  ex- 
plained, with  engravings,  463  — 
requisite  features  of  embMsed  print* 
ing,  465  —  statistics  of  Ekiropean 
blindness,  i6.^ollege  for  blind  chil- 
dren from  the  upper  ranks  of  life, 
467. 
Bokhaiians,  power  of  the,  474. 
Booth,  the  assassin  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  125. 
Boracic    aciil,    ingenious    process    for 

obtaining,  3S(>. 
Bossuet  regarded  as  *presqueheretique,' 
522 — his    four   propositions   limiting 
the  assumptions  of  Konie,  i\ 
Boatakoff's  narrative  of  his  ascent  of 

the  Jaxartes,  554. 
Brigandage,  extermination  of  brigand 
hordes,  392 —anecdote  of  a  sense  of 
honour  among  them,  i6. — the  oppro- 
brium of  Italy,  389. 
Britton's  *  Cathe<iral  Antiquities,'  297. 
Browning's  Poems,  their  peculiarities 
and  hearty  English  character,  77 — 
faults  of  *Sordello,'  78— his  genius 
dramatic,  79  —  *My  Last  Duchess,' 
80— charged  with  obscurity,  82 — 
with  being  unmusical,  ib. — his  use  of 
accent,  83—*  Dramatic  Lyrics,'  84 — 
•A  Grammarian's  Funeral/  i^.  — 
principles  of  his  art,  85— his  pre- 
llaphaeiite  fidelity  of  detail,  86— 
•Christmas  Eve,'  ih.  —  essentially  a 
dramatic  poet,  87 — his  dramas  unfitted 
for  present  theatrical  success,  88 — 
pathos  piercing,  grand,  and  passionate, 
ib. — rare  contemplative  humour,  89 
— *A  Soul's  Tragedy,'  i^. — his  taste 
for  untrodden  paths,  91 — his  genius 
more  intellectual  than  emotional,  92 


—•By  the  Fireside,'  93— *  Any  Wife  to 
any  Husband/  94 — '  Home  Thoughts,' 
96— *Up  at  a  VilU— Down  in  the 
Cil|r,'  •&.  —  '  Strange  medical  ex- 
perience of  Kanhish,'  99 — *  Death  in 
the  Desert,'  one  of  his  finest  poems, 
101 — thoroughness  of  conception  and 
surprising  novelt}r  of  treatment,  102 
— his  poetry  sanative,  masculine,  and 
bracing,  103  —  strexigth,  glow,  and 
tenderness  in  his  portraits  in  'Men 
and  Women,'  t6. — his  noble  religions 

S«try,   103  — -The   Pied   Piper  of 
amelin,'  t6.— iu  latter  part  quoted, 
104. 
Burton's  (Rev.  £.)  description  of  Bome, 

35. 
Bury's  (Lord)  •  Exodus  of  the  Western 
Nations,'  106. 


Cecilia  Metella,  tomb  of,  46. 

—  (S )  discovery  of  her  burial-place, 
66. 

Canina's  'Researches  in  Roman  Anti- 
quity,' 40. 

Carlisle  Cathedral,  307. 

Carlyle's  'History  of  Frederick  the 
Great,'  225  —  his  •  Dismal  Science,* 
24(1 — palliation  of  Frederick's  guilt 
in  the  partition  of  Poland,  244 — 
neglect  of  marking  stages  of  soc'ial 
progress  and  civil  administratioD, 
251 — his  influence  on  literary  taste 
in  England  and  America,  254.  ^c.- 
Frederick. 

Carrara  marble,  387. 

Cathedrals,  English,  297 — a  cathedral  a 
sermon  in  stones,  300 — Early  English 
and  Perpendicular  styles,  3ul — Nor- 
man crj'pts,  303  —  Norman  naves, 
3()8 — transition  from  the  round  to 
the  pointed  arch,  311— examples  of 
the  new  style,  31 5— Pointed  or  Gothic 
architecture,  318 — primness  of  Early 
English  style,  ib.  —  transition  from 
VatW  English  to  Decorated,  319— 
the  Perpendicular  style,  323  —  de- 
struction of  ancient  monuments  iu 
cathedrals,  i6.  —  the  Perpendicular 
period,  327 — cathedral  monuments, 
331 — carved  woodwork,  333 — cathe- 
dra^ restorations,  334  —  length  of 
cathedrals,  336— distinction  iH.-twt'en 
a  modem  and  an  ancient  cathedral, 
337. 

Catherine  of  Arragon's  tomb  in  Peter- 
borough cathedral,  331. 

Catacombs,  Roman,  52 ;  the  earliest, 
Jewish,  t!>.— with  that  exception,  the 


I 


citaooroba  cxdiistTdy  Christioa,  i?*. — 
oonBtmctioD  of  Ihem,  34;  Tarioas 
w«rk*  on  tUem,  57;  their  mtricate 
wild^^nivss  of  gallerie^p  53 ;  ihetr 
kistorf  and  archaeology,  59;  the 
enrlieAt  inBcriptiociK,  Gi<?i*kf  63— ^t£- 
covery  of  the  eatjiCQinb  of  CaUlstiifi, 
1^,^ — De  liossi's  discover iffts  in  ihe  cata- 
couibs,  fifi  —  their  history  after  the 
age  of  Damasus,  69— Christ  bn  art 
in  t1i€mt  7i>^liscovt*ries  la  the  c^Mne- 
tery  of  Callistus,  71 — various  pictures 
la  the  catacombs,  74. 
Cemeteries  of  Romej  3B^ 
Cvnifi  (Mt,;t  tuuneL  under  p  S9S, 
Centml  AfixL,  l^usalaus  Id,  529 — the 
Orenburg  and  Siberian  lines  of  forts 
and  outposts,  530 — enormous  develop- 
meot  of  Russia  towards  the  East, 
531 — danger  of  British  India  from 
EusBia,  532 — opinion  that  Hussiaoi 
power  is  a  desirable  substitute  for 
barbarism,  533 — supposed  advantage 
<}f  England*s  l>eing  contermttiou^  with 
Hussia*!^.— retrospect  of  RussiaD  and 
Eujilisli  policy  in  Central  Asia,  Sil 
— atteged  Ruuian  right  to  the  Khanat 
of  Kbi^a,  535  —  political  jealousy 
and  couuaerciaJ  rivalry  between 
Eogland  tad  Byssia*  537— mission  of 
R.  Shttkejpeare  to  Khiva,  541 — 
families  of  Kirghiz- Kftz^aks  descended 
from  JengbisR  Khan,  543 — Rnssian 
mission  to  Bokhara  in  IB42,  ijf.— re- 
lations l>etween  Russia  and  Bokhara. 

'    544 ezeeution    of     St^nidart    and 

Conolly,  ib,  —  Dantlevski'a  treaty 
betwetm  Russia  and  Khi^a,  546 — 
RuMiaii  fortresses  in  the  Great 
Steppe,  ib. — manifesto  on  her  Central 
Asian*  policy,  547— strength  of  the 
Kirghix  population^  i^*  ^—  Unssian 
progress  op  the  course  of  the  Jaxartcs* 
548 — Kossian  daring  against  the  fort 
Ak-Mesjed,  ftSO  —  map  of  the  en- 
croachments of  Russia  on  Turke#tao, 
552 — ^  Russian  invasion  of  Kokand, 
557^Prinoe  Gortchakoff"*  circular, 
ib. — ^Imperift!  decree  conduit u ting  *  the 
province  of  Turkestan/  55i — designs 
of  Russia  on  Kashgar,  rj6f> — itine- 
raries of  Moola  Abdul  Mt-lid,  569 — 
comparisou  of  British  and  Russian 
trade  with  Central  Asia,  577-»duty 
of  England  m  the  present  crisisj 
578, 
Chester  cathedral,  307, 
Cholera  in  1849,  25S — communicated 
by  impure  water,  2G2. 
^  Ch rifitiani ty ,  i ts  ra pid  grow th  j n  ancien t 
H         Rome,  49  ^ —  peaceml   period   of  its 


I 

I 
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history  from  the  acc€8sloii  of  Kerva, 
60. 

Church  (the),  in  relation  to  poUtieal 
parties  I  194 — clergy  justified  in  re* 
sistin^  spoliutioD,  196  — legitimacy  of 
politicnl  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  199 — her  political  alllancea, 
2t>l  — ^  churchmen  must  neglect  no 
resources  of  political  warfare,  203^ 
Parliamentary  alteration  of  forrau- 
laries  or  obligations  enforcing  thenij 
i6, — object  of  the  latitudinarian  as* 
sailants  of  the  Church,  204— three 
dangers  of  the  Church*  within  lli# 
last  century,  205^ — the  Neo-Christian 
faith,  207  —  the  principle  of  the 
school  to  disconnect  'dogmatic  teach-^ 
ing '  and  '  the  objects  of  a  Christian 
life,'  i&. — self-contradiction  of  a  r^ 
ligion  without  dogma,  203  —-  the 
Church's  claims  on  the  Conservative 
party,  21U  —  alliance  between  the 
Church  and  the  Liberals  an  eccentric 
dream,  213 — Mr.  Gladstone's  votes 
against  the  Church,  ik' — ^Oatford  Test 
Bill,  217 — Mr«  Gladstone's  mode  of 
dealing  with  Cbnrch  matters,  21 S — 
unswerving  hostility  of  the  Liberals 
to  the  Church,  2\9 — Oxford  UaiTer- 
fiity  election,  221  — the  Church's  re- 
covery of  her  hold  among  alienated 
classes,  224, 

CocoarQut  (double),  or  Lodoioe*,  de- 
scribed, 192. 

Coleridge's  (Rev.  D.)  Life  of  Pmed, 
403. 

Colquhonn's  'Moor  and  Loch,"  31* 

Columbaria,  sepulchres  for  Homan 
slaTeS)  50. 

Compass.    See  *  Mariner's  Compass/ 

ConEervalive,  the  general  feeling  of  the 
count  ry,  297. 

Cotton*trade  with  Bokhara,  RussIbu^ 
577. 

Cronbome**  (Viscount)  'Essays  and  Hit* 
torical  Sketchet/  430. 

Crypts,  object  of,  3<}3, 

D. 

Daraasua,  fatal  pontificate  of,  59. 

Daniela  *  Rural  Sports,*  G. 

Darwin's  theory  of  Natural  Selection, 
17L 

Davis's  (Jefferson)  character  and  career, 
125 — his  eaecntion  would  be  an  in- 
delible blot  on  the  North,  130. 

ptfad  (the),  Roman  burning  of,  39. 

Deiiftocmtie  Reform,  arguments  of  Mr. 
Love  and  Mr.  Horsman  against,  293 
— despotism  of  the  multitutlc  not  & 
source  of  ^eedoot,  294, 

2q2 
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Democritus  of  Abden,  hU  snppoied 
■elf-infiicted  blindness,  447. 

Diaere  d^ office  in  Paris  charches,  512. 

Dodwell,  '  Oe  Paucitate  Martyrum,'  60. 

I>ollinger*s  speech  on  the  Past  and  Pre- 
sent of  Catholic  Theology,  521. 

Dressmakers,  health  of,  276. 

Durham  Cathedral,  307. 


Eastern  sovereignty,  features  of,  242. 

Egeria,  valley  and  fountain  of,  46. 

laection,  the  general,  280. 

£Uis*8  (^Bey.  W.)  visits  to  Madagascar, 
166. 

Ely,  Simeon  founder  of  the  church  of, 
305— octagon  of,  310. 

Emulation  of  plants  and  trees,  171. 

Ennius,  the  fkther  of  Latin  poetry,  48. 

Epigram  on  Licinos  the  barber,  42. 

Exeter  Cathedral,  319— exquisite  imi- 
tation of  nature  in,  321. 


Fig-trees  the  Thugs  of  the  vegetable 
world,  173. 

Pish,  the  symbol  of  the  Saviour,  71. 

Fishing,  ancient,  488.    See  *  Sports.' 

Fletcher's  (Col.)  *.  History  of  the  Ame- 
rican War/  107. 

Flinders's  (Capt.)  observations  on  the 
mariuer's  compass,  343. 

France,  the  Emperor's  promotion  of  in- 
tercourse with  Englan(3,  499. 

Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  Carlylc's  His- 


Frederick's  sensibility  on  losing  the 
battle  of  Kolin  and  bis  mother,  *j31  — 
victory  of  Kossbach,  /'•. — moral  of  his 
behaviour  towards  his  sulK)rdinates, 
233— contrasted  with  Napoleon's,  i'6. 
— ^his  unrivalled  army,  234 — victory 
of  I^euthen,  235 — death  of  his  sister 
the  Princess  of  Baireuth,  236 — his 
army  crushed  at  the  battle  of  Kun- 
nersdorf,  237 — Napoleon's  remarks 
x>n  the  battle  of  Torgau,  238 — Frede- 
rick's skilful  finance,  241 — the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  244 — his  'Apologie 
de  ma  Conduite  Politique,'  249 — the 
potato-war,  250— his  death  \\ithout 
love  in  this  world  or  hope  in  tlie  next, 
253. 

French  literature,  divorce  between  re- 
ligion and,  52G. 

arrangement  and  diction,  clearness 

of  modern,  416. 


G. 

Gaelie  language,  preservation  of,  25. 

Gallican  Church  weakened  h]r  the  pm- 
ton  of  Ultramontane  principles,  522 
— its  extravagant  Mariolatry,  524— 
alienation  of  the  educated  niind  of 
the  nation  from  the  Church,  525.  See 
Maudit    • 

Game-law,  abrogatioD  of  the  old,  3. 

Grentilitian  sepulchres,  Roman,  51. 

Georgia  during  the  Crimean  War,  arp- 
mentB  against  an  EIngliali  invasion 
of,  564. 

Gladstone's  (Mr.)  relations  to  the 
Church,  214 — gives  her  none  of  his 
political  inflnence,  216^-— his  co-openh 
tion  with  Dissenters  and  Radicals, 
222 — ^his  financial  measures,  283— 
newly-formed  riews  on  reform,  291. 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  323. 

Godwin's  (G.)  '  London  Shadows,'  255. 
— '  Town  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges,' 
267. 

Grouse,  leases  of  grouae«liooting8,  3— 
the  red  grouse  and  other  species,  4 — 

^excellence  of  cronse-soap,  5 — ^habits 
of  the  bird,  6— -law  of  qualification  in 
Scotland,  9 — practical  instruction  m 
grouse-shooting  in  Colquhoun's  *Moor 
and  Loch,'  31 — the  grouse  disease,  33. 

Guillie  (Dr.)  on  the  instruction  of  the 
blind,  431. 

H. 

Hannibal  surveys  Kome  from  the 
temple  of  the  Deus  Kedicnlus,  46. 

Hartwig's  (Dr.)  *  Tropical  World,'  192. 

Hereford  Cathedral,  crypt  under  the 
Lady  Chapel  at,  3(J3. 

Hexham,  cr^pt  under  St  Andrew's 
church  at,  302. 

Highland  sports,  their  advantage  to  the 
country',  1 — clearances,  justitication 
for,  19 — property,  great  increase  in 
its  value,  29. 

Himalayas,  tropical  features  of  the, 
183— limit  of  vegetation,  184— the 
sanitarium  of  Daijiliug,  186. 

Hope's  (IJeresfordj  *  English  Cathedral 
of  the  19th  Century,'  338. 

Houghton  (Lord),  characteristic*  of  his 
poetr\%  421 — free  from  the  aniticial 
colours  of  society,  422 — tlie  *  Con- 
centration of  Athens,'  424  —  *  The 
Northern  Knight  in  Italy',  425 — pas- 
sage illustrating  his  sympathy  with 
the  oppressed,  426. 

Huber's  observation  of  ants  and  bees. 
445. 

Hugh  <'St.)  of  Lincoln,  212. 
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I. 

lodia  (British),  two  Utreatened  inva- 
sions of,  503 — true  political  frontiers 
of,  581. 

Innes's  (Cosmo)  cootribations  to  the 
*  Quarterly  Keriew,'  28. 

Insurance  (principle  of)  applied  to  na- 
tional relief  of  local  catastrophes,  S41 
— examples  of  it  in  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Irish  and  I  Lancashire  distress, 
242. 

Italy  (kingdom  of),  its  population,  371 
—  physical  configuration,  S72  —  fa- 
Yourable  conditions  for  commerce, 
373 — superiority  of  the  Piedmontese 
proTinces,  374 — the  Cavour  Canal, 
ib. — irrigation  of  Lombardy,  375 — 
the  plain  of  Lombardy  the  garden 
of  the  world,  876 — irrigation  works, 
ib, — two  million  acres  of  marshes, 
378-M»use  of  the  decline  of  cultiTa- 
tion  in  the  south,  379 — shepherds  of 
the  Neapolitan  prorinces,  380 — con- 
trasts of  climate  and  production  in 

'  Calabria,  381 — cultiTation  of  the 
grape,  382 — ^falling  off  in  the  quality 
of  wine,  i6. — silk,  the  first  in  Europe, 
'383 — tenfold  increase  of  cotton,  S84 
— ^fisheries,  oil.  and  wool,  ib, — Talue 
of  mineral  prodactions,  ib, — the  coun- 
try denuded  of  timber,  385— copper 
and  iron  ores,  386 — brigandage,  389 
— two  descriptions  of  brigandage, 
390 — resorted  to  by  the  poor  as  a 
calling,  391  —  ferocity  and  inhu- 
manity of  the  Neapolitan  bandit,  ib. 
— political  brigandage,  ib. — condition 
of  military  roads,  393 — moral  remedies 
of  briganda^,  394 — exertions  to  pro- 
mote education,  ib, — ^increase  of  trade 
rince  the  formation  of  the  kingdom, 
395 — ambition  to  become  a  first-rate 
naral  power,  *. — nary,  396 — har- 
bours deepened,  enlarged,  and  forti- 
fied, ib. — surprinng  progress  of  rail- 
ways, 897 — tunnel  under  Mont  Cenis, 
399-— railway  wer  the  Alps,  ib,— 
finances  of  the  kingdom,  ib, — passion 
for  the  annexation  of  Venetia,  400 — 
composition  of  the  army,  t6. — aban- 
donment of  proTincial  jealousies,  401 
— negotiations  between  the  Italian 
government  and  the  Vatican,  402 — 
the  Garibaldian  element  excluded 
from  municipal  elections  in  Florence, 
403. 

J. 

Jewitt's  (Orlando)  engravings  of  cathe- 
drals, 300. 
Jesuit  priests,  interior  life  of;  515 — 


three  classes  from  whom  they  seek 

to    recruit    their    order,    516.     See 

Maudit. 
Johnson's  (Mr.  Andrew)  early  career, 

118. 

K. 
Kaye  on  the  Afghan  war,  545. 
Kokand,  minersJ  wealth  of,  572. 
Kolin,  description  of  the  battle  of,  229. 


Lawrence's  (Sir  John)  administration 
of  India,  570. 

Liberal  party,  leadership  of  the,  289 — 
its  future  policy,  290. 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  319  and  322. 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  313. 

Lincoln's  (Mr.)  character,  110.  See 
American  War. 

Literature,  comprehending  poetry, 
verse,  prose,  science,  419. 

Lombardy,  the  most  populous  region  in 
Europe,  376. 

Lucretius's  splendid  lines  on  the  Scipios, 
48. 

M. 

M'Clintock's  (Sir  Leopold)  Polar  ex- 
ploration by  sledges,  156 — his  great 
Polar  experience,  157. 

McNeill  on  the  progress  of  Russia  in 
the  East,  534. 

Madagascar,  water-yam  or  lace-leaf  of, 
188. 

Maria  Theresa's  part  in  the  partition  of 
Poland,  247. 

Mariner's  compass,  its  early  use  in 
China,  342 — Flinders's  observation  on 
it,  343— observations  of  Captain  (Dr.) 
Scoresby  and  others,  345 — deviations 
in  iron  vessels,  346 — magnetic  pro- 
perties of  different  kinds  of  iron,  347 
— swinging  a  ship  for  the  adjustment 
of  her  compasses,  348  —  swinging 
ships  in  two  remote  places,  351 — 
scientific  examination  of  the  *  Rain- 
bow '  and  the  *  Ironsides,'  352  — 
practical  rules  for  the  compensation 
of  compasses,  353— tabular  and  me- 
chanical correction,  ib.  —  steadiness 
of  magnetic  character  acquired  by  m 
ship,  355 — enormous  deviation  of 
iron  ships,  ib. — the  Liverpool  Cooh 
pass  Committee.  356 — Mr.  A.  Smith's 
mathematical  investigation,  ib.  — > 
changes  in  the  deviation  tables,  359 
— behaviour  of  the  *  Warrior's '  com- 
passes, 360 — two  schools  of  opinion 
on  compass  correction,  363— five  dan- 
gers imperilling  the  navigatico  a' 
iron   ships,    365--thipwrecks   f^ 
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reckless  confidence  in  the  indications 
of  the  compass,  367 — the  compass 
department  of  the  Admiralty,  368. 

Mariolatryof  the  Galilean  Church,  ez- 
traragant,  524— the  Virgin  a  goddess, 
525. 

Martyrs,  passion  for  the  multiplication 
of,  69. 

Mary  (the  Virnn)  added  as  a  fourth 
person  to  the  Trinity,  72. 

Mecham,  the  beau  idial  of  an  Arctic 
traveller,  157. 

Medical  officers  of  health,  salaries  of, 
279. 

Merian  (Mad.  M.  S.)  on  curiosities  of 
natural  history,  176. 

Michell's  narrative  of  the  Russian  ex- 
pedition to  KhiTa,  539. 

Mihies's  (Monckton)  Poetry,  403.  See 
Houghton. 

Monkey,  South  American,  169. 

Mosque,  a  corrupted  form  of  Mesjid, 
550. 

Maudit  {Lc\  the  history  of  Julio,  a 
reforming  priest,  501— the  Jesuits 
intercept  his  inheritance,  502 — ^perse- 
cution of  him,  504 — testament  of  a 
repentant  archbishop,  505 — two  kings 
in  the  Catholic  monarchy,  the  Pope 
and  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  ih, — 

i  JuUo  banished  from  the  seats  of  ec- 
clesiastical influence,  507  —  he  dis- 
putes the  will  transferring  his  patri- 
mony to  the  Jesuits,  508 — his  search 
for  and  abduction  of  his  sister,  511 — ■ 
he  conducts  a  religious  journal  against 
the  Ultramontane  section,  514 — de- 
graded from  his  orders,  ih. 

Murchison's  (Sir  R.)  address  on  panics 
respecting  invasion  of  India,  573. 


Navigation,  the  three  L*s  in,  lead,  lati- 
tude, and  look-out,  341. 

Negroes  (American),  absurdity  of 
giving  the  suffrage  to,  134. 

Norwich  cathedral,  306. 

O. 

Ocean  currents,  questions  connected 
with,  141. 

Olympic  games,  495. 

OrchidactjD,  3000  species  of,  189. 

Osboni  (Capt.  Sherard;  on  the  explora- 
tion of  the  North  Polar  region, 
137 — his  well-digested  proposal  for 
exploration,  144. 

Ovid's  Epistles  from  Pontus,  43 — de- 
scriptiou  of  the  Calydonian  hunt,  479 
— of  greyhounds  coursing  hares,  486. 


Oxygen,  a  combination  of  ozone  and 

antosone,  860. 
Ozone,  discovery  o^  258 — its  relation 

to  cholera,  ib, 

P. 

Palmerston's  (Lord)  ministry,  285. 

Paul  (St.),  burial-place  o(  59. 

Perofiki*s  expedition  a|punst  Khiva, 
538— ite  failure,  540. 

Perret's  beautiful  work  on  the  cata- 
combs, wants  truth  and  fidelity,  57. 

Persecutions  of  Christians  in  Rome  ex- 
aggerated, 60 — *  the  Christians  to  the 
Lions,'  62. 

Persia,  English  declaration  of  war 
against,  562 — the  war  directed  agamst 
Russian  rather  than  Persian  aggres- 
sion, 563. 

Peter's  (St.)  preaching  and  martyrdom 
at  Rome,  59. 

Peterborough  cathedral,  308. 

Petermann's  (Dr.)  theory  of  a  Pok     . 
basin,  152. 

Pius  IX.'s  services  to  Roman  antkp- 
ties,  37  —  opening  of  the  Appia 
Way,  40. 

Poet,  the  highest  literary  cultivatkm 
necessary  to  the,  421. 

Poetry,  subjectiveness  of  modem,  79— 
concentrating  power  of  poetical  form, 
419. 

Poisson's  investigation  of  the  disturb* 
ance  of  the  cx)mpass,  357. 

Poland,  first  partition  of,  242. 

Polar  exploration,  limits  of  the  undis- 
coverea region  (with  map\  138 — effect 
of  Polar  expeditions  on  national  cha- 
racter, \b. — Sir  Hugh  Willoughby 
the  father  of  English  northern  disco- 
very, 140 — statement  of  the  results 
of  Polar  exploration,  ib. — Polar  re- 
gions a  field  for  geological  research, 
1 4 1  — vast  deposits  of  timber  a  feature 
of  Arctic  geology,  142— the  Wooden 
Hills  of  Kotelnoi,  i6. — results  in  na- 
tural history  from  exploration,  ih.— 
ethnology-,  143 — human  remains  in 
every  part  of  the  Arctic  regions,  143 
—  three  approaches  by  sea,  144  — 
sledge  travelling  the  true  method  of 
exploration,  145— voyages  of  Barents 
and  Hudson,  146 — period  for  explo- 
ration, 148 — Phipps's  expedition  in 
1773,  ib. — Capt.  Buchan's  expedition, 
149— Russian  researches,  »'>.— imprac- 
ticability of  sailing  to  the  North 
Pole,  150 — theory  of  a  Polar  basin, 
ib. — Polar  polynias  or  water-holes, 
151 — objections   against    the    Spiti- 
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bergen  route,  154^ — condemned  h&~ 
caus*?  impTtuitkablej  15D — Sir  L. 
M'Clin lock's  Polar  exp^dUion,  ih,^- 
Smith  Soiuid  the  beat  route,  (b, — 
Kavigatloa  of  Baffin's  Bay  imped«d 
by  the  Middle  Piek,  157— the  North- 
about  paaaagep  158— Baffin 'r  Itey  and 
Smith  Sound,  160— Dr-  Kane's  and 
Dr.  Hayc*ii*s  discoverie*,  160.  IGl — 
Arctic  travelltng  bound  up  with  the 
mnu-'  of  M'CUutodc,  1 53— safety  of 
an  expedition  to  Smitli  Sound,  1^4, 

Pope,  tamb  of  the  first  martyr  Pope 
sbce  St,  Peter,  64, 

Pope*s  •  fiape  of  the  Lock  *  the  finest 
example  of  *  vefie*  in  English  litera* 
ture,  420. 

Pork  (diseased^  $ee  Trichinosis,  272» 

Fraed*s  iW.  M.)  Life,  by  Mr.  D,  Cole- 
ridge, 404 — hi&  verses  of  a  practical 
character,  4<>rj— his  two  pri^e  poemi, 
i5,— briUlant  boyhood  at  Etoo,  4U6 — 
his  Troubadour  I^re  artificial,  408 — 
piects  ia  which  his  individuiility  ex- 
pre&s^s  jtself*  4li> — compared]  with 
Prior  iLud  Swift,  412 — on  what  poets 
his  style  formed,  420, 

Priest*  (interdicted  French),  secnkr  oc- 
cnpntions  of,  51 7— statement  made  hy 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  respecling 
Fariiian  clerical  cab-drivers,  618 — 
600  priests  occupied  a*  drivers^  om- 
mibui  conductors,  acid  street  organ- 
playerf,  t'^. — 1400  fallen  priests  in 
Paris  in  the  lowest  enaploytueo Is ,  520, 

Prior's  '  Child  of  Quality,'  413. 

Pniheaux  (Dr,),  bli  ad  professor  of  philo- 
sophy iu  Pitrjs  University,  440, 


Red  King'*  (the)  burial,  310, 

Reli<;s  of  Saints  ^ia  cpijm  to  Christian 

invaders  of  Rome,  70, 
Bipoti  Minster,  tst.  Wilfrid's  Needle  in, 

aoi. 

Homlsh  Church,  seeeders  lo  it  do  not 
lea^e  discord  for  unity,  B28. 

Rossi's  (De)  authoritative  work  on  the 
Roman  catacombs,  52, 

Russia's  conduct  in  the  6rst  parti tioti 
of  Polaud,  ii45. 

Russian  prohibitive  turifT  againfit  Eng- 
lish woollen  and  cotton  goods,  577- 
Sec  Central  At>ia. 

S. 

St.  John*d  (Charles)  *  Natnnl  History 
of  Sport  in  Moray,*  29, 

Salisbury  cathedral,  316, 
Salmon  rivers  (Scotch)^  23. 


Sanitary  reform  in  the  Metropolis,  S55 
— Nuisanct's  Removal  Acts,  256^^ 
Public  Health  Act,  357  — well  ot^ 
dering  of  Common  Lodging-houses, 
260— Metropolis  Water  Act,  i^, ^Bu- 
rial Acts,  261 — abatement  of  the 
Smoke  NnisaDce,  i6*— Cholera  in  the 
Golden-square  district,  262— Metro- 
polis Local  f^tanagement  Act,  2b3^ — 
Board  of  Works,  i7^.— medical  oMoers 
of  health  and  inspectors  of  uuisancef, 
261 — Mr.  Godwm  ou  cesspools,  M9 
— sketch  of  the  main-drainagv  nf 
London,  271 — suggestions  for  fur- 
ther sanitary  improvements,  273—' 
history  of  the  London  water  supply, 
ib. — visitation  of  factories,  workyhojMs, 
and  workrooms,  275— deficient  sfiaec 
in  workrooms,  ib. — is  the  administra- 
tiotj  of  the  existing  law  efficient? 
277, 

Sardinia,  its  value,  388— productions, 
389. 

Sarum  (Old),  cathedral  of,  305. 

Saunderson*  the  blind  Lucasian  Pro- 
fessor, 431  — engraving  of  his  frame 
for  calculation,  4:iC — his  mode  of 
working  geometrical  problems,  437^ 
his  sceptieistn,  449. 

Scipios,  tomb  of  the,  4S, 

Sclater  (Dr.]  on  the  mammals  of  Mada- 
gascar, 190. 

ScoPesby's  (Dr.)  observatioos  on  the 
mariner's  compass,  345 — on  the  loss 
of  the  *Tayleur,'  353— his  voyage 
round  the  world  in  the  *  Royal 
Charter*  to  test  magnetio  Yicisu- 
tudes,  354. 

Scotch  hospitality,  16. 

Scott's  (G,  G.)  Gleanings  fVom  West- 
minster Abbey,  297— restoration  of 
Ely,  328— the  great  restorer  of  cathe- 
drals, 335. 

Sees  (English),  twenty-four,  the  number 
fixed  by  Gregory  the  Great  in  his 
instruct  ions  to  Augustine,  2^8— their 
formation  gradual,  id, 

Seneca,  death  of,  43— his  style,  {b. 

Sheep-farming  in  the  flighlands,  IS, 

Sicily,  unsatisfactory- political  conditloEi 
of,  3S7^ts  commercial  progress,  3SS. 

Slavery,  essential ly  n  colonial  system, 
121. 

Smith  Sound,  its  west  side  the  most 
northern  known  land  in  the  world, 

141, 

Smith's  X^^i^^^^^l^)  luathematical  in- 
vestigBtion  on  compass  deviation,  357. 

Snowie's  lists  of  Highland  shootings,  22. 

Sports  of  the  Greeks  and  Uonaans,  469 
— ^their   sporting    dogs,    4TU-*hare- 
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hnnting,  i&. — implements  of'tncieDt 
•porting,  the  Itvjwvsy  474 — the  Xccyv 
fi6\op,  475  —  similar  Bedonin  dex- 
terity with  throw-aticks,  i\— deer- 
huDtiog.  477 — the  va^ocrpdfiii,  »&. — 
chase  of  the  wild  boar,  <7>.  —  Ovid's 
description  uf  the  Calydonian  Hunt, 
479 — hunting  lionv,  leopards,  bears, 
lynxes,  and  panthers,  481 — porcu- 
pines animals  of  the  chase,  482 — 
coursing  greyhounds,  »6. — Celtic  hare- 
finders,  483  —  BO  modem  improve- 
ment in  the  mode  of  beating  for  a 
hare,  ib, — different  breeds  of  dogs, 
486 — names  of  ancient  dogs,  487 — 
the  beagle  known  to  ancient  lovers  of 
the  chase,  tY>. — ancient  fishing,  488 — 
fly-fishing  practised  by  the  ancients, 
490  —  drugging  fish,  491 — ancient 
fiilconry,  i'*. — horse  and  chariot  races, 
492 — ^the  Pan-Hellenic  games,  495 — 
races  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  497 — 
description  of  ancient  chariots,  ib. 

Stoiidart  8  mission  to  l^khara,  541. 

Swift's  pathos  and  satire  iu  '  occasional 
Terse,'  414. 

Swinburne's  (Algernon)  'Atalanta  in 
Calydon '  the  most  recent  attempt  of 
the  *  higher  Muse,'  41 7. 

T. 

TeniK*nt*s  ^Sir  E.)  description  of  fig- 
treis,  1 72. 

Tennyson  Dcinconrt,  house  of,  .307. 

Til)er,  gtological  fomiatiou  of  its  basin, 
54. 

Thornton's  (Col.")  Sporting  Tour,  12 — 
regal  equipments  for  his  expedition, 
15. 

Triohinosis,  Dr.  Althaus  on,  272. 

Tropics,  natural  history  of  the,  ICG— 
tendency  of  the  animals  and  plants 
of  Brazilian  forests  to  become 
climbers,  103 — vegetation  of  the 
forests  of  Parfi,  169 — emulation  of 
plants,  171 — vegetable  garotters,  173 
— strangling  or  murdering  tree,  ib. — 
trees  strengthening  their  roots  by 
buttresses,  174— suddenness  of  blos- 
soming, \b.  —  picture  of  tropical 
nature  on  tlie  approach  of  rain,  175 — 
animal  life  in  the  Amazonian  forests, 
ib, — mammals  of  Brazil  arboreal  in 


their  habits,  f&. — ^inmiense  Brazilian 
fpiderSfc  177— colonies  of  ants,  ib. — im- 
mense labours  of  the  Saiiba  ant,  1 78 — 
South  American  bats,  179 — operations 
of  vampire-bats  on  a  horse,  180 — 
mode  of  catching  the  great  fresh- 
water turtle,  181 — assimilation  of 
animals  in  colour  and  form  to  other 
objects,  188 — the  geometric  cater- 
pillar, i"6.— tropical  features  of  the 
Himalayas,  183. 
Turkestan,  the  garden  of  the  East.  57S. 

U. 

Ultramontane   poison   threatening  tho 

life  of  the  Faith  in  France,  520*. 
ITzbeg  States,  exports  from  Russia  to. 


576. 


V, 


Vaccination,  Act  for  compulsory,  2»il. 

Vers  dc  Sitcit'te.  404. 

Virgin  Mary,  early  pictorial  representa- 
tions of,  73. 

Vitkevitch's  visit  to  Bokhara,  and  sui- 
cide, 537. 

W. 

Walkelin,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  'and 

the  Conqueror,  anecdote  of,  305. 
Wallace's  (A.  B.)  travels  on  the  Amazon, 

166— services  to  entomology.  171. 
Walpole's   'Greorge   the  Second.'    Car- 

Ivle's  character  of,  228. 
We'lls  Cathedral,  316. 
Welwitschia  plant  describiHl,  IS 7. 
Westminster  Ablwy,  building  of.  317. 
Whale-fishing,  early,  147. 
Willou^hby  (Sir  Hugh  ,  the  father  «.f 

English  Northern  discovery,  I4i>. 
Wincliester     Cathedral,      the     lor.LVst 

church  in  the  world,  33G. 
Worcester  Cathedral,  Wulfstan's  iT\pt 

under,  302 — history  of  the  cathciii  al, 

318. 

X. 

Xenophon's  *Opuscula  Elquestria  et 
Venatica,*  468 — on  scent,  473 — on 
deer-hunting,  476. 


York  Minster,  ancient  crypt  in,  001- 
great  eastern  window,  325. 
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